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Practice  and  Precept 

50a  Albemarle  Street,  W. 

June  28,  1907. 

It  would  appear  that  Baron  Kikuchi's  lectures 
on  education  in  Japan  under  the  Martin  White 
benefaction  have  not  aroused  any  general  interest 
outside  professional  circles  and  only  among  teachers 
to  a  limited  extent.  Perhaps  any  one  so  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  a  subject  in  all  its  branches  is  hardly 
the  best  exponent  to  those  who  are  entirely  ignorant. 
However,  it  may  be  noted  that  the  inaugural  lecture 
delivered  at  London  University  was  printed  in  the 
June  number  of  the  Nineteenth  Century,  and  the 
last  Annual  Report  of  the  Minister  of  Education, 
which  has  just  reached  this  country,  leaves  an 
impression  deserving  of  mention.  In  Japan,  educa- 
tion seems  to  be  more  closely  interwoven  into  the 
national  life  than  it  is  in  this  country.  The  Minister 
is  able  to  report  greater  intercourse  every  year 
between  the  technical  and  commercial  schools 
and  the  men  of  business.  Visits  are  exchanged, 
experiments  conducted  for  purposes  of  comparison, 
and  every  opportunity  taken  by  co-operation  to 
advance    the    industrial    welfare    of    the    country. 


There  is  evidence  of  the  same  spirit  in  other  depart- 
ments of  public  life.  The  pupils  of  the  Higher 
Normal  School  for  girls  held  their  athletic  sports 
in  the  enclosure  of  the  Toyama  Military  School  for 
the  amusement  of  the  invalid  soldiers.  Perhaps  the 
students  of  Whitelands  College  would  offer  to  crown 
the  May  Queen  for  the  entertainment  of  the  Chelsea 
Pensioners.  Or  again,  where  is  there  a  public 
library  erected  as  a  memorial  of  the  victories  in  the 
Boer  War  ?  But  to  the  Japanese  it  was  quite 
natural  to  found  many  after  the  war  in  order  to 
strengthen  the  educational  system  of  the  country. 
No  doubt  a  large  share  of  the  credit  for  spreading 
and  strengthening  this  general  interest  in  education 
must  be  given  to  the  educational  societies  which 
exist  for  that  purpose  in  almost  every  locality. 
It  will  probably  not  be  until  the  English  people 
feel  a  genuine  concern  about  the  welfare  of  education 
itself  that  controversy  carried  on  in  its  name  will 
cease,  for  it  will  then  be  generally  recognised  that 
there  can  be  no  real  progress  while  energies  are 
being  wasted  in  constant  warfare. 

We  have  often  remarked  that  the  lot  of  the  school- 
master is  not  an  ideal  one  in  the  matter  of 
his  outlook  upon  life,  and  we  are  sure  that  the 
majority   of   those   engaged   in    teaching   will    be 
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relieved  when  something  definite  is  settled  (whether 
by  the  intervention  of  Parliament  or  otherwise)  on 
the  subject  of  tenure.  Before  these  lines  are  read 
it  is  possible  that  judgment  may  have  been  given 
in  the  famous  Richmond  case.  However  the  law 
stands  with  regard  to  it,  nobody  will  deny  that  the 
admitted  facts  constitute  a  grave  national  scandal 
and  danger.  A  headmaster  retires,  and  a  new  one 
is  appointed  during  the  vacation.  A  fortnight 
from  the  beginning  of  term  he  sends  a  notice  of 
dismissal  to  the  whole  staff.  They  refuse  to  accept 
it,  demanding  at  least  the  regular  term's  notice, 
and  present  themselves  on  the  opening  day  of 
school.  They  are  told  that  their  services  are  not 
required,  and  the  A.M.A.  consequently  has  taken 
up  the  cudgels  in  their  behalf.  If,  as  seems  likely 
to  happen,  the  governors  disclaim  responsibility, 
there  will  be  a  direct  issue  raised  as  to  whether  the 
assistant  master  is,  or  is  not,  the  servant  of  the 
headmaster.  To  the  ordinary  mind  the  question 
seems  absurd,  especially  as  the  headmaster  himself 
is  a  removable  official  ;  it  is  the  reductio  ad  absurdum 
of  all  continuity  if  the  whole  staff  may  be  changed 
ipso  facto  on  the  retirement  of  the  head.  But  even 
if  expounders  of  the  law  decide  that  it  is  so,  the 
course  of  the  A.M.A.  is  plain.  It  must  press  on 
until  the  law  is  altered. 

There  are  several  interesting  points  involved. 
Many  governing  bodies  have  already  insured  the 
staff  of  their  schools  ;  if  the  headmaster  is  held  to 
be  the  employer,  he  will  become  liable  for  compen- 
sation instead.  Again,  does  "  dismissal  at  pleasure," 
which  is  a  formula  that  is  not  uncommon,  mean  that 
a  master  can  be  dismissed  without  notice  ?  We  trow 
not  ;  yet  there  are  some  who  maintain  that  it  does. 
Surely  no  more  convincing  reason  for  the  scarcity 
of  good  men  in  the  profession  can  be  adduced  than 
this,  if  it  is  true.  We  grant  that  headmasters 
are  human — that  the  majority  of  them  are  honest 
and  compassionate  men  ;  but  is  it  fair  that  they 
should  be  saddled  with  the  responsibility  of  wrecking 
a  man's  future,  in  case  of  incompatibility  of  temper, 
for  example  ?  Until  a  period  of  probation  for  a 
schoolmaster  becomes  a  recognised  essential,  and 
until  the  necessity  is  acknowledged  of  finding 
another  sphere  for  a  man  who  is  obviously  misplaced, 
we  shall  not  find  peace.  What  seems  to  be  needed 
above  everything  else  is  that  length  of  service 
should  connote  security  of  tenure,  unless  inefficiency 
or  misconduct  should  make  this  impossible.  But 
it   should  be  clearly  understood  that  questions  of 


fitness,  when  they  arise,  should  not  be  settled 
arbitrarily  by  an  interested  party.  No  reasonable 
person  will  maintain  that  an  incompetent  man 
deserves  more  consideration  in  the  schoolmaster's 
profession  than  in  any  other,  but  if  he  is  to  be 
removed,  it  should  be  on  the  authority  of  some 
impartial  tribunal. 

The  Headmistresses'  Annual  Conference  took 
place  early  last  month,  and  matters  of  considerable 
interest  were  then  discussed.  Occasion  was  taken 
to  utter  a  warning  against  the  increasing  difficulty 
of  the  competitive  examinations  for  girls,  due  (it 
is  said)  to  the  great  advance  in  the  general  attain- 
ments of  the  pupils  who  aspire  to  University  dis- 
tinction ;  and  a  suggestion  was  made  that  it  would 
be  an  improvement  if  the  method  of  selecting  can- 
didates which  is  adopted  by  the  Naval  Board  were 
followed  in  awarding  girls'  scholarships.  In  so  far 
as  this  would  ensure  the  co-operation  of  the  teacher 
in  the  making  of  the  awards,  it  is  good  ;  otherwise 
we  do  not  think  much  of  it  as  a  practical  means  of 
securing  the  best  material.  Coming  to  other  topics, 
we  find  that  co-education  is  condemned,  and  a  desire 
is  expressed  that  less  secondary  schools  should  be 
provided,  and  more  of  the  higher  elementary  type. 
It  is  somewhat  surprising  to  find  that  on  these  two 
points  the  ladies  are  joining  themselves  with  the 
party  of  reaction  ;  though  in  advocating  the  adop- 
tion of  the  metric  system  they  show  that  they  are 
not  afraid  to  advocate  reforms. 

The  Board  of  Education  is  so  often  made  the 
butt  of  teachers  that  we  are  not  surprised  to 
find  it  falling  under  the  displeasure  of  the  head- 
mistresses. They  protest  against  the  formal  way 
in  which  "  the  regulations  "  govern  the  time-table 
and  the  curriculum  of  secondary  schools,  and 
state  their  conviction  that  the  initiative  of  the 
teacher  is  being  thereby  destroyed.  Again,  they 
insist  that  inspectorships  should  not  be  so  largely 
confined  to  men  as  they  are  at  present.  The  last 
pronouncement  has  an  air  of  the  suffragist  about 
it  ;  but  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  there  is  room 
on  the  inspectorate  for  more  ladies  than  are  em- 
ployed in  the  work  at  present.  Rumour  has  indeed 
said  that  ladies  in  this  position  are  not  so  easy  to 
control  from  headquarters  as  men,  and  that  the 
machinery  works  less  smoothly  where  they  are 
concerned  ;  but  originality  is  something  to  be 
thankful  for,  and  no  doubt  allowance  can  be  made 
for  independence  of  thought  and  action  in  cases 
where  it  does  not  amount  to  insubordination. 


EDUCATIONAL    THOUGHT   AND   PROGRESS 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  our  educational  re-     »-,  ,    p 

formers  are  pressing  upon  the  President  of  the  Board     J^SSayS   and    iLSSay    Writing 

of  Education  the  advisability  of  providing  for  the 
teaching  of  hygiene  and  temperance  in  the  schools. 
How  an  effective  supervision  of  the  health  of  our 
scholars  is  to  be  maintained  it  is  not  easy  to  say  ; 
but  we  cannot  think  that  it  is  sensible  to  throw  the 
responsibility  for  it  on  to  the  teachers'  shoulders. 
All  the  academic  training  in  the  world  will  not  fit  the 
ordinary  teacher  to  take  the  place  of  a  physician  ; 
and  we  question  whether  his  list  of  studies  is  not 
overcrowded  as  it  is.  To  put  it  bluntly,  we  are 
inclined  to  advise  him  to  stick  to  his  last,  and  to 
et  the  work  be  done  by  properly  qualified  medical 
men  appointed  for  the  purpose. 


A  University  for  Bristol  is  foreshadowed  in  Pro- 
fessor Sadler's  address  to  the  Merchant  Venturers' 
College.  As  surely  time  goes  on  other  demands  of 
the  same  kind  will  arise  in  the  more  densely  popu- 
lated parts  of  our  country.  The  old  idea  of  a 
University  has  been  considerably  modified,  and 
more  attention  is  now  paid  to  local  needs  ;  and  yet 
any  University  would  be  undeserving  of  the  title 
which  merely  concerned  itself  with  the  develop- 
ment of  the  surrounding  industries.  There  is  little 
fear  of  this  happening  so  long  as  the  new  estab- 
lishments are  staffed  by  those  who  have  got  their 
inspiration  from  our  old  homes  of  learning  ;  and 
this  is  very  largely  the  case  so  far.  But  if  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  want  funds,  what  shall  we  say  of 
Bristol  ?  Truly  it  is  a  fearsome  undertaking  to 
set  a  new  University  on  its  feet. 

It  is  understood  that  a  strong  desire  has  existed 
that  official  conferences  on  education,  consisting 
of  representatives  sent  by  the  various  Governments 
throughout  his  Majesty's  dominions,  should  be  held 
at^regular  intervals,  and  that  the  first  of  such  con- 
ferences should  be  convened  by  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment. We  are  officially  informed  that  an  announce- 
ment was  made  on  behalf  of  the  Government  to 
one  of  the  conferences  of  education  representatives 
of  various  Colonial  and  Indian  Governments  and 
of  the  Home  Government,  held  by  invitation  of  the 
League  of  the  Empire  at  Caxton  Hall,  that  his 
Majesty's  Government  considered  it  desirable  to 
arrange  for  an  Official  Education  Conference  to  be 
held  in  the  year  1911.  The  Secretaries  of  State 
for  the  Colonies  and  for  India  are  preparing  to  send 
out  intimations  to  that  effect. 


in  German  Schools 

By  A.  J.  Pressland,  M.A. 

Within  recent  years  increasing  attention  has  been 
paid  to  the  teaching  of  the  mother  tongue,  and  especially 
of  the  essay,  in  German  schools.  A  cursory  survey  of 
the  programmes  of  continuation  schools  reveals  German 
as  an  integral  part  of  most  courses,  and  a  more  reasoned 
calculation  shows  that  the  time  devoted  to  Latin  and 
Greek  in  Gymnasien  has  diminished,  and  that  given  to 
German  has  increased.  Time  was  when  the  Latin  essay 
was  the  pride  of  the  gymnasium  and  Latin  rather  than 
German  the  language  of  the  school.  But  Latin  as  a 
spoken  language  is  now  a  rarity  and  the  success  of  the 
Reformschulen  indicates  that  for  the  mass  of  the  people 
French  may  become  the  second  language. 

The  direct  cause  of  this  change  was  the  issue  of 
the  Lehrplane  of  1892,  the  outcome  of  the  Conference  at 
Berlin  in  1890,  at  which  the  Kaiser  deprecated  the  study 
of  the  classical  languages  at  the  expense  of  the  mother 
tongue.  Opposition  to  the  reform  has  been  determined 
and  sustained.  In  1890  teachers  declared  that  if  the 
Latin  essay  were  abolished  they  would  reintroduce  it 
by  a  side-wind.  But  time  has  diminished  the  ranks  of 
the  old  classical  guard,  and  a  rallying-point  has  been 
found  for  the  reformers  in  the  issue  of  Anthes's  Der 
papierne  Drache,  which  may  prove  a  landmark  in  educa- 
tion comparable  to  Vietor's  Quousque  tandem  or  Professor 
Perry's  Glasgow  Address. 

This  does  not  mean  that  Anthes  is  responsible  for  the 
whole  of  the  movement.  He  is  the  Cervantes  who  has 
scotched  the  dragon  with  ridicule  while  Gurlitt  wrote 
the  Philippics  and  Scharrelmann  organised  the  supply 
services.  The  conception  of  a  dragon  with  parchment 
sides  and  blotting-paper  tail,  living  in  a  wood  of  exceed- 
ing dryness  where  artificial  flowers  hang  from  wire 
stems  and  everything  with  life  has  been  turned  to  paper 
at  the  dragon's  touch,  is  due  to  Anthes,  and  the  plea- 
santry has  given  the  watchword  to  the  whole  movement. 

The  teaching  of  the  mother  tongue  has  been  method- 
ised in  Germany  with  a  view  of  preventing  the  pupil 
from  making  a  mistake.  The  text  of  the  essay  is 
settled  in  class  and  the  very  words  are  repeated  till  they 
are  more  or  less  known.  Then  the  pupil  writes  the 
principal  words  in  a  notebook  which  he  takes  home  and 
uses  for  the  reproduction  of  his  essay.  Every  deviation 
is  taboo.  Originality  is  a  vice  and  enterprise  a  deadly 
sin.  The  model  pupil  writes  as  an  adult  and  his  essay 
is  lifeless.  There  is  no  joy  of  creation  and  artistic  percep- 
tions are  absent.  The  police  regulations  as  to  punctua- 
tion, spelling,  caligraphy,  and  neatness  are  satisfied : 
but  the  final  product  rings  hollow. 

This,  however,  is  a  great  improvement  on  the  essay 
of  the  grandfather  who  had  to  write  in  philosophic 
vein  on  "  Meditations  among  the  Tombs  "  or  "  Thoughts 
on  the  starry  heavens,"  and  in  consequence  grew  up 
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a  prig.  His  children  had  to  produce  the  essay  on 
literature  wherein  vague  praise  denoted  the  absence  of 
the  critical  faculty,  and  the  teachers'  tags  were  eked  out 
with  ill-digested  selections  from  encyclopaedias. 

The  essay  on  literature  still  holds  sway  in  the  upper 
form,  but  in  the  lower  it  is  replaced  by  the  Strait-waist- 
coat essay.on  which  Anthes  pours  so  much  ridicule  in 
a  chapter  entitled"  My  birthday."  A  little  girl  brings 
home  her  notes,  "  Yesterday  was,"  "  I  am,"  "  When," 
"  On  the  table,"  "  In  the  afternoon,"  "  We  have," 
"  It  was,"  and  from  them  concocts  the  following : 
"  Yesterday  was  my  birthday.  I  am  ten  years  old. 
When  I  got  up  I  received  the  good  wishes  of  my  parents, 
brothers,  and  sisters.  On  the  table  stood  a  birthday 
cake  with  ten  candles,  &c."  And  to  every  objection  of 
the  mother  that  these  statements  were  at  variance  with 
the  facts  the  reply  is,  "  But  teacher  says  we  must." 

The  cure  for  these  evils  the  reformers  profess  to  see 
in  the  free  essay.  They  remark  on  the  inability  of  the 
working-class  parent  to  express  himself  clearly  and 
simply  when  writing  to  the  school  authorities  :  they 
note  that  a  boy's  letters  are  the  sport  of  his  sisters,  and 
they  attribute  the  faults  to  over-control  and  over- 
training. If,  they  say,  a  pupil  be  allowed  to  choose  his 
own  subject  and  write  in  his  own  manner  originality 
will  develop  a  style.  From  such  an  active  commence- 
ment the  teacher  will  lead  the  pupil  to  clearness  of 
expression,  correctness  of  order,  and  logical  connection. 
The  old  method  of  labouring  at  the  technique  of  author- 
ship placed  the  pupil  in  circumstances  at  once  strange 
and  valueless.  It  may  have  been  of  good  use  as  an 
introduction  to  journalism,  but  the  school  does  not 
exist  to  produce  the  general  utility  man  of  a  newspaper 
office. 

It  is  suggested  that  the  first  attempts  at  "essay- writing 
should  be  made  in  school  with  the  teacher  at  hand  for 
consultation.  Freedom  cannot  commence  at  the  start. 
The  pupil  must  have  something  to  imitate  :  to  deprive 
him  of  models  would  be  to  leave  him  helpless.  The 
leading-strings,  however,  can  soon  be  dispensed  with 
and  the  pupil  allowed  to  write  his  essay  at  home.  Schar- 
relmann  in  his  Im  Rahmen  des  Alltags,  puts  before 
the  teacher  a  long  list  of  subjects  in  natural  history 
and  geography  drawn  from  the  pupil's  environment. 
Many  of  them  are  capable  of  illustration  so  that  a  pupil 
who  cannot  find  words  may  take  to  his  pencil.  Some 
teachers,  wishing  to  encourage  observation,  compile  a 
class  diary.  Each  pupil  makes  notes  and  the  teacher 
weaves  the  notes  into  a  connected  story  to  form  the 
class  record. 

With  circumstances  and  teachers  thus  inspiring, 
the  essay  becomes  a  favourite  subject.  Gurlitt,  who 
comes  from  an  artistic  home,  has  described  in  Der 
Deutsche  und  seine  Schule,  the  glee  that  an  essay  pro- 
duced in  his  home.  Those  were  the  days  when  the 
"  Disposition "  was  undiscovered  and  the  essayists 
imagining  themselves  literary  men  were  anxious  to  give 
an  artistic  rendering  to  their  thoughts  and  experience. 

This  is  no  invention  of  the  partisan.  The  writer 
well  remembers  a  lesson  that  deserves  this  comment. 


Three  essays  were  read  by  their  authors  in  the  period, 
then  they  were  criticised  by  appointed  critics  in  the  class 
and  finally  both  essays  and  criticism  were  reviewed  by 
the  master.  At  the  end  the  senior  boys  invited  another 
visit  with  due  notice  so  that  they  could  give  a  full- 
dress  performance. 

The  teaching  of  the  mother  tongue  is  complicated  by 
the  facts  that  it  is  taught  both  directly  and  indirectly, 
that  the  home  influence  may  overpower  that  of  theschool, 
and  that  the  newspaper  may  prove  more  attractive  than 
literature.  The  first  desideratum,  a  good  pronunciation, 
is  frequently  overlooked,  especially  in  our  own  country. 
The  report  of  the  Board  of  Education  for  1905-1906 
contains  the  following :  "  Many  of  the  boys  were  quite 
inaudible  and  again  and  again  had  to  be  asked  by  their 
teacher  to  repeat  their  answers  before  they  could  be 
heard.  Several  spoke  with  their  hands  over  their 
mouths,  and  their  articulation  was  scarcely  clear  or 
their  voices  distinct."  Indistinctness  of  utterance 
usually  means  either  laziness  or  a  dull  lesson  ;  the 
foreigner  strives  to  cure  it  by  attention  to  vocal  music 
and  declamation.  To  improve  pronunciation  he  uses 
lip-gymnastics  to  which,  as  a  result  of  the  introduction  of 
phonetics  in  the  training  colleges,  the  improved  pronun- 
ciation of  German  in  Allemansch  districts  is  attributed. 

The  second  desideratum,  guidance  in  home-reading, 
receives  more  attention.  A  recent  inquiry  into  the 
home-reading  of  children  in  Prussia  shows  that  in  small 
towns  the  children  manifest  little  desire  to  read  anything 
beyond  their  school  books,  and  libraries  are  wasted. 
In  large  towns,  on  the  other  hand,  danger  arises  from 
desultory  reading  ;  but  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that 
in  the  choice  of  novels  young  people  follow  the  example 
of  their  seniors.  A  comparison  of  lists  drawn  up  by 
Kummerow  of  Magdeburg  and  Herold  of  Dusseldorf 
shows  that  of  fifteen  popular  novelists,  three  only  can  be 
said  to  appeal  to  the  schoolboy.  But  the  German 
authorities  fail  to  see  that  leisure  is  necessary  for  private 
reading.  The  amount  of  homework  they  demand  is 
excessive,  and  the  pupil,  finding  careful  reading  an 
additional  burden,  develops  the  snippet  mind. 

The  introduction  of  the  free  essay  is  not  so  necessary 
in  British  schools  where  the  school  magazine  is  open  to 
the  youthful  author.  But  the  opportunity  is  not  suffi- 
ciently made  use  of.  A  pupil  of  thirteen  or  fourteen 
can  often  collect  sufficient  material  for  an  article  though 
he  is  unable  to  weave  it  into  shape,  and  he  is  discouraged 
by  his  sense  of  weakness.  If  a  teacher  take  the  pupil 
in  hand,  arrange  his  material,  and  correct  the  copy, 
the  lesson  may  be  more  valuable  than  a  year's  ordinary 
essays.  A  teacher  cannot  be  expected  to  find  so  much 
time  for  each  member  of  a  class,  but  a  modification  of 
the  free  essay  and  the  edited  article  can  be  obtained  by 
demanding  as  an  appendix  to  each  school  essay,  a  sketch 
of  the  succeeding  one. 

When  all  these  difficulties  have  been  surmounted 
the  question  of  correction  remains.  Too  often  the  pupil 
is  expected  to  write  and  think  like  an  adult,  his  youthful 
fancy  is  checked,  and  the  pleasure  of  giving  way  to  his 
personality  is  forbidden.     Between  the  twin  dangers 
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of  a  sea  of  red  ink  and  casual  criticism  there  is  a  golden 
mean,  and  the  teacher  who  finds  that  with  all  his  study 
of  the  experience  of  others  his  class  is  making  no  progress 
will  do  well  to  pass  in  review  his  system  of  correction. 


The  Empire  and  Education 

The  recent  conference  held  at  Caxton  Hall  has  been 
discussed  already  in  many  quarters,  and  the  general 
impression  seems  to  be  that  although  per  se  the  con- 
ference was  successful,  it  has  somewhat  failed  in  its 
object  of  drawing  together  the  component  parts  of  our 
Empire.  Until  the  official  account  of  the  proceedings 
appears  it  will  be  difficult  to  say  whether  this  view  is 
erroneous  or  not,  but  certain  criticisms  are  very  near 
the  surface,  and  no  harm  will  come  of  making  them. 

The  first  point  is  that  the  public  has  formed,  without 
sufficient  reflection,  an  exaggerated  idea  of  the  motive 
power  behind  the  conference.  The  name  of  the  League 
of  the  Empire  seems  to  have  suggested  that  there  was 
something  official,  something  inspired,  in  the  proposal 
for  an  interchange  of  views  between  the  Colonies  and 
ourselves  in  matters  of  educational  interest.  But  the 
fact  is  that  the  League  is  a  purely  amateur  organisation, 
and  speaks  for  nobody  but  its  members,  who  may  or 
may  not  be  people  in  official  positions.  It  was  certainly 
a  plucky  thing  for  a  young  society  of  this  kind,  manned, 
if  we  may  so  term  it,  by  a  small  band  of  volunteers,  to 
summon  the  representatives  of  the  Colonies  to  such  a 
conference,  and  it  is  to  be  heartily  congratulated  upon 
the  success  of  its  efforts  so  far  as  the  attendance  of  these 
officials  from  abroad  is  concerned.  But  an  attempt  of 
this  kind  has  its  drawbacks,  too.  There  is,  unfortunately, 
only  too  much  reason  to  believe  that  our  visitors  came 
buoyed  up  with  the  hope  of  great  things,  only  to  find 
that  they  had  over-estimated  the  importance  of  the 
occasion.  Even  though  this  is  true,  the  League  of  the 
Empire  may  congratulate  itself  on  having  forced  the 
official  hand,  as  the  Government  has  notified  to  the 
delegates  (see  paragraph  on  p.  3)  that  another  con- 
ference will  be  held  in  191 1  under  official  encouragement. 

The  worst  of  "  Empire  "  talk  is  that  it  is  so  often 
misleading.  Geographical  area  is  too  often  confused 
with  population,  and  there  is  something  pathetic  in 
the  spectacle  of  numbers  of  these  education  officers 
coming  from  the  ends  of  the  earth  to  expound  their 
organisation  to  us  at  home,  when  hardly  any  of  them 
has  a  quarter  of  the  complex  work  to  carry  on  that  the 
majority  of  our  county  secretaries  have,  to  say  nothing  of 
higher  officials.  And  where  were  the  people  whose 
business  it  presumably  was  to  learn  from  our  colonial 
organisers  ?  Not  at  the  conference,  we  are  afraid  : 
it  is  possible  that  they  may  learn  something  when  the 
official  report  is  published,  but  the  reading  of  Blue-books 
is  proverbially  dull,  and  we  doubt  it. 

And  where  was  the  teaching  profession  ?  Again  we 
must  answer  "  Not  there."  With  the  exception  of  a  few 
teachers   from   the   neighbourhood  of  London  and  a 


fair  number  of  lady  students,  there  was  a  very  poor 
muster.  This  is  inevitable  when  meetings  are  held  in 
term  time.  Debates  on  the  most  crucial  topics  were 
only  kept  going  by  artificial  means,  and  the  speakers 
had  usually  to  address  their  remarks  to  more  or  less 
empty  benches.  What  went  on  behind  the  closed  doors 
was,  we  hope,  invigorating  and  instructive,  but  there 
is  no  question  that  the  open  meetings  were  depressing 
to  a  degree. 

When  all  this  adverse  criticism  is  done,  however, 
there  is  something  left  to  applaud.  "  Great  oaks  from 
little  acorns  spring,"  and  it  is  a  distinct  score  for  the 
League  of  the  Empire  to  have  sown  the  seed  that  is  to 
bear  fruit,  we  hope,  in  191 1.  Not  that  we  believe  that 
any  formal  system  can  be  evolved  which  will  suit  the 
conditions  of  all  parts  of  our  world  Empire  ;  but  inter- 
change of  ideas  and,  if  possible,  of  teachers  and  inspectors 
(if  the  expense  of  such  bodily  transference  is  not  pro- 
hibitive) will  help  all  of  us  to  the  better  understanding  of 
educational  problems.  When  we  hear  men  from  the 
Colonies  who  owe  their  training  to  our  public  school  and 
university  system  denouncing  it  in  no  measured  terms, 
in  the  light  of  experience  gained  in  the  democratic 
atmosphere  of  the  Colonies,  it  is  at  any  rate  wise  to  listen 
to  them,  and  to  turn  over  in  our  minds  the  possibility  of 
altering  our  methods. 

It  was,  we  think,  one  of  our  own  schoolmasters  who 
described,  at  one  of  the  meetings,  the  course  of  English 
education  as  "  full  steam  ahead  nowhere."  We  like 
this  breezy,  whole-souled  expression  of  opinion,  even 
though  we  should  not  accept  it  as  a  strictly  accurate 
description  ourselves.  For  we  think  that  there  is  a 
good  deal  to  be  said  for  originality,  and  those  who  have 
left  their  mark  in  the  history  of  education  have  been 
those  who  have  left  the  old-fashioned  track  and  explored 
new  regions  of  thought.  It  is  not  always  best,  though 
it  may  lead  to  the  easy  working  of  an  administrative 
machine,  to  have  uniformity  of  practice. 

When  the  official  conference  comes  round  it  will  have 
plenty  of  work  to  do.  If  we  might  venture  on  a  word  of 
advice,  we  should  recommend  that  the  "  sections " 
should  be  as  few  as  possible,  and  that  the  protagonists 
should  deal  not  with  the  teaching  of  this,  that,  and  the 
other  subject,  but  devote  their  energies  to  putting  the 
educational  fabric,  as  represented  by  the  various  grades 
of  the  teaching  profession,  on  some  solid  foundation. 
If  they  can  succeed  in  weaving  together  the  various 
strands  of  our  complex  and  illogical  network  of  schools 
and  colleges  so  that  the  nation's  work  may  be  done 
harmoniously  and  without  waste,  they  will  justify  the 
summoning  of  such  an  important  assembly  ;  but  they 
must  not  omit  to  settle,  firmly  and  finally,  the  teacher 
in  his  proper  position  in  society,  by  securing  him  as  good 
a  career  as  that  which  is  open  to  his  foreign  brethren  on 
the  Continent.  Unless  they  do  this,  their  deliberations 
will  only  be  in  vain. 

In  the  meantime  we  hope  that  the  League  will 
continue  its  good  work  of  stimulating  the  interchange 
of  views  amongst  the  teachers  of  the  Empire,  and  so 
prepare  the  ground. 
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The  Teaching  of  English  * 

By  S.  E.  Winbolt,  M.A. 

Of  the  discussion  of  questions  of  curriculum  during  the 
last  five  years  I  am  inclined  to  think  we  have  had  enough 
and  to  spare.  Personally,  I  shall  be  heartily  glad  when 
we  have  made  up  our  minds  as  to  what  we  ought  to 
teach,  and  how  to  teach  it,  and  can  go  on  for  a  genera- 
tion secure  against  further  upheavals.  But  before  we 
settle  down  there  is  one  thing  that  imperatively  demands 
doing— and  that  is,  that  the  study  of  the  English 
language  and  literature  should  be  firmly  established  in 
the  curriculum  of  all  our  secondary  schools. 

But,  Is  it  not  already  firmly  established  ?  one  is  tempted 
to  ask,  in  view  of  the  great  amount  that  has  recently 
been  said  and  written  on  the  subject,  and  of  the  crusade 
of  the  last  six  or  seven  years.     From  first-hand  know- 
ledge of  several  schools  I  say,  No.     We  may  reasonably 
ask  ourselves  :   Are  the  schools  sharing  proportionately 
in  the  important  movement  now  taking  place  in  English 
society,  namely,   the  bringing  of  the  best  in  English 
literature  within  the  reach  of  every  class  of  the  com- 
munity ?    Again,  if  the  cultivation  of  the  mind  without 
loss  of  manliness  be  an  ideal,  if  we  really  seek  to  open 
the  mind,  correct  it,  and  refine  it,  do  we  use  enough  the 
instrument  which  after  all  is  best  suited  to  our  hands, 
t.e.,  the  English  language  and  literature  ?     In  secondary 
schools,  where  very  few  of  the  subjects  are  chosen  for 
their  direct  bearing  on  life,  should  it  be  difficult  to 
interest  boys  and  girls  in  literature  for  its  own  sake,  to 
lay  as  it  were,  the  faggots  for  the  fire  which,  once  lit, 
will   always   brighten   life   and   kindle   thought?     We 
seem   anxious   enough— do   we   not  ?— to   enlarge   the 
scientific  vision  of  our  pupils,  but  what  of  the  cultivation 
of  the  sympathies  and  the  imagination,  what  of  the 
enlargement  of  the  moral  vision  ? 

A  week  ago  to-day,  at  the  City  of  London  School, 
were  distributed  the  Beaufoy  and  Mortimer  prizes  for 
the  study  of  Shakespeare  and  the  English  language. 
How  long  are  we  to  allow  the  City  school  to  be  almost 
unique  in  the  importance  it  attaches  to  the  study  of  our 
own  literature  and  language,  and  to  invite  us  in  vain 
to  do  likewise— Scilicet  oblitos  patrice  fialrisque  Britanni  ? 
On  Wh.t  Monday  a  lady  told  me  that  her  son, 
at  the  age  of  eighteen,  had  just  left-after  a  six 
years  course-a  famous  London  school,  presided  over 
by  a  distinguished  headmaster.  "My  son,"  she  said, 
J?n,g°'7g.  utr?  fPr  the  new  Civil  Servi<*  appoint- 
2 Shi  hG  *  badl£  handicaPP<*  because  during 
his  whole  course  on  the  classical  side  of  his  school 
he  had  read  no  English  book  and  written  no  EnglSh 
essays.    He  finds  himself  quite  at  a  loss  how  to  set 

SSTliS  TZi  bUt  his  y°Un*er  sister  can  *  down 
and  write  a  good  essay  on  almost  any  subject."     Here 

is  a  case  of   an  able  public    schoolboy  turned  out  at 

eighteenth  scarcely  any  ability  to  express  himself  £ 

^I^^Siiffs&f^  STS? ol  the  s— 


writing,  or  (probably)  in  speech  either.     "  English  litera- 
ture is  a  new  subject  in  public  schools,"  says  Mr.  Owen 
of  Harrow,  in  Public  Schools  from  Within;    but  this 
appears  to  be  an  understatement  of  the  case.     Again, 
I  look  at  the  complete  time-table  of  a  great  school,  and 
see  periods  devoted    to  classics,  mathematics,  French, 
drawing,  science,  commercial,  and  modern  (including] 
I  believe,  German,  and  history  and  English),  but  not 
once  in  the  160  spaces  of  the  time-table  do  I  see  the  word 
English.     It  is  true  that  under  the  heading  of  classics 
and  modern  some  English  is  tacitly  included,  but  I  feel 
sure  that  under  the  heading  classics  at   least,  English 
is  very  liable  to  be  pushed  up  into  the  corner  that  may 
possibly  be  left  after  due  regard  has  been  had  to  the 
needs  of  Latin  prose  and  the  paradigms   of  Aiiw.     I 
confess  to  an  uneasy  feeling  that  too  much  time  is  spent 
m  our  big  schools  on  the  abstract  reasoning  of  mathe- 
matics and  on  scientific  method  in  dealing  with  the 
phenomena  of  external  nature,  while  Nature's  greatest 
work,  humanity,  is  treated  with  comparative  neglect. 
In  this  connection  I  venture  to  remind  myself  and  you 
of  the  function  of  literature  as  denned  by  Mr.  John 
Morley— On  the  Study  of  Literature  (Macmillan,  1887), 
p.  40  :    "  My  notion  of  the  literary  student  is  one  who 
through  books  explores  the  strange  voyages  of  man's 
moral  reason,  the  impulses  of  the  human  heart,  the 
chances  and  changes  that  have  overtaken  human  ideals 
of  virtue  and  happiness,  of  conduct  and  manners,  and 
the  shifting  fortunes  of  great  conceptions  of  truth  and 
virtue.     Poets,  dramatists,  humorists,  satirists,  masters 
of  fiction,  the  great   preachers,  the   character-writers 
the  maxim-writers,    the   great   political   orators— they 
are  all  literature,  in  so  far  as  they  teach  us  to  know 
man,  and  to  know  human  nature.     This  is  what  makes 
literature,  rightly  sifted  and  selected  and  rightly  studied 
not  the  mere  elegant  trifling  that  it  is  so  often  and  so 
erroneously  supposed  to  be,  but  a  proper  instrument  for 
a  systematic  training  of  the  imagination  and  sympathies, 
and  of  a  genial  and  varied  moral  sensibility." 

But  to  return  to  the  time-table.  My  contention 
is  that  as  English  is  necessarily  the  literature  for  our 
purpose,  English  periods  should  be  definitely  indicated 
m  time-tables  and  rigidly  adhered  to.  It  seems  almost 
absurd  that  such  a  plea  should  have  to  be  made  after 
the  strong  movement  in  favour  of  English  teaching. 
May  I  spend  two  minutes  in  reminding  you  of  a  few  of  its 
recent  events  ?  At  the  end  of  1903  the  A.M.  A.  issued  a 
report  on  the  teaching  of  English  in  secondary  schools, 
which,  to  my  mind,  remains  the  most  sensible  and  prac- 
tical utterance  on  the  subject.  It  treats  the  matter  under 
five  stages  according  to  age:  8-11,  11-13,  13-14. 14-16, 
and  16  and  onwards.  It  makes  sound  recommendations 
on  the  grammar,  literature  and  composition  suited  to 
each  stage.  In  1904  the  Board  of  Education,  you  will 
remember,  issued  specimen  courses  in  English  literature 
and  suggestions  for  the  consideration  of  teachers.  In 
1905  was  published,  by  Mr.  Arnold,  a  book,  Lingua 
Materna,  which  contains  an  admirable  set  of  suggestions 
as  to  matter  and  grading.  Mr.  Wilson's  book  would 
certainly  stimulate  in  some  direction  any  teacher  of 
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the  subject.  The  English  Association  has  recently  been 
formed  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  that  English  studies 
come  by  their  own,  and  the  more  classically-trained  or 
modern-language-trained  men  join  that  Association 
and  undertake  the  teaching  of  English  in  our  schools, 
the  better  will  it  be. 

As  the  result  of  recent  discussion  there  seems  to  be 
agreement  on  certain  points.  The  first  is  that  the 
beginning  language  should  be  English  say  from 
eight  onwards,  for  the  first  lessons  in  grammar  ;  and 
that  at  this  stage  essentials  only  should  be  taught. 
I  understand  that  many  of  the  most  prominent  classical 
teachers  attach  great  importance  to  the  study  of  English 
at  an  early  stage.  Before  children  study  a  foreign 
language,  they  should  have  learned  to  use  their  mother 
tongue,  both  orally  and  in  writing,  with  some  degree 
of  correctness  and  fluency  ;  they  should  have  become 
familiar  with  a  considerable  quantity  of  suitable  English 
prose  and  verse.  This  training  may  produce  a  feeling 
for  literature  which,  apart  from  its  intrinsic  value,  will 
help  the  pupil  to  a  subsequent  appreciation  of  the 
classics.  But  in  English  grammar,  the  chief  aim  at 
the  outset  should  be  a  mastery  of  the  broad  principles 
of  sentence  structure  and  the  functions  of  words.  The 
fundamental  grammatical  notions  should  be  so  taught 
as  to  be  a  help  when  other  languages  begin  to  be  studied. 
An  excellent  little  book  treating  elementary  English 
grammar  with  a  view  to  the  Latin  that  is  to  follow, 
I  have  found  to  be  Mr.  Morgan  Brown's  First  Form 
Grammar  (Longmans). 

Second,  that  only  the  functions  of  words  and  main 
outlines  of  sentence  structure  should  be  taught  in  the 
first  stage,  and  elaborate  grammar  (such  as  complex 
sentences)  be  reserved  till  about  the  age  of  thirteen. 

Third,  that  reading,  repetition  and  composition  should 
be  kept  up  continuously  through  the  whole  course  till 
the  time  of  leaving  school. 

Fourth,  that  where  no  Latin  is  taught,  English 
grammar  and  composition  should  be  used  as  a  thorough 
linguistic  and  logical  discipline. 

The  results  rightly  claimed  for  training  on  these  lines  are: 

(i)  Boys  and  girls  thus  come  under  the  influence  of, 
even  if  they  do  not  gain  a  taste  for,  good  literature.  We 
help  them  to  distinguish  between  good  books  and  bad, 
between  books  of  the  hour  and  books  of  all  time. 

(2)  The  large  majority  gain  some  power  of  self-expres- 
sion both  in  speech  and  writing.  In  composition  our  main 
aim  should  be  attention  to  direct  and  precise  expression, 
which  after  all  means  a  valuable  training  in  sincerity. 

(3)  Our  pupils  are  trained  in  habits  of  clear  thinking. 
The  study  of  literature  should  help  to  make  men  and 
women,  that  is,  clear-headed,  articulate  citizens,  accus- 
tomed by  reading  to  "  weigh  and  consider,"  as  Bacon 
puts  it,  and  likely,  therefore,  to  be  true  patriots. 

As  to  details  of  method,  this  is  not  the  place  to  speak  ; 
but  a  few  general  points  may  be  made.  In  at  least  one 
of  the  three  terms  it  should  be  understood  by  the  class 
that  no  examination  will  be  held  on  the  book  being  read, 
and  that  everybody's  main  business  will  be  to  under- 
stand and  enjoy  it.     When  examinations  are  held,  a 


majority  of  the  questions  set  should  be  of  the  more 
general  type,  and  mainly  such  as  test  the  pupil's  interest 
in  and  grasp  of  the  subject-matter.  Correlating  the 
literature  to  the  history  period  under  study  is  now  a 
comparatively  easy  matter  with  books  to  hand  like 
Edward  Arnold's  Literary  Epochs  (nine  volumes,  edited 
by  Stobart),  Readings  in  English  Literature  (John 
Murray)  in  three  courses  with  three  volumes  each, 
Blackie's  English  School  Texts  edited  by  Dr.  Rouse  {6d. 
each),  and  Bell's  Handbooks  of  English  Literature,  edited 
by  Prof.  Hales,  in  nine  volumes).  Due  attention  should 
be  given  to  prose,  possibly  in  one  term  out  of  the  three  ; 
at  present  many  schools  read  nothing  but  poetry.  But 
even  such  broad  considerations  as  these  are  largely 
matters  for  the  taste  of  the  individual  teacher.  Great 
freedom  should  be  secured  to  the  teacher  as  to  texts  used 
and  methods  practised.  Elaborately  annotated  texts,  if 
used  at  all,  should  be  the  rare  exception.  To  quote 
Professor  Saintsbury's  remark  at  the  recent  Federal 
Conference  on  Education  :  "  The  danger  is  not  so  much 
unsystematic  teaching  as  systematic  teaching  in  the 
wrong  way"  ;  and  Mr.  J.  H.  Fowler's,  on  the  same 
occasion  :  "  We  should  not  aim  at  teaching  the  history 
of  literature,  but  literature  itself."  In  fact,  we  must 
be  largely  content  to  let  the  book  read  tell  its  own  story, 
although  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  some  proportion 
of  intensive  to  extensive  reading  is  necessary.  Further, 
there  must  be  some  form  of  composition  as  well  as  read- 
ing. 

As  to  the  teacher,  undoubtedly  his  (or  her)  training 
should  have  included  a  thorough  study  of  at  least  one 
characteristic  work  of  each  of  three  or  four  authors  of 
different  periods,  as  well  as  a  fairly  wide  acquaintance 
of  a  more  easy-going  kind  with  English  literature  as 
a  whole.  With  this  equipment,  even  without  special 
preparation,  but  with  his  superior  knowledge  of  life 
and  grip  of  things,  he  will  be  able  to  comment  profitably 
on  the  book  which  is  taken  discursively,  although  even 
here  the  half -hour  spent  in  advance  on  allusions,  refer- 
ences, dates,  &c,  is  really  necessary. 

Finally,  it  is  obvious  that  success  in  literature  teaching 
depends  very  largely  upon  the  attitude  of  the  teacher 
toward  his  subject.  May  I  venture,  with  all  deference, 
to  suggest  a  few  points  under  this  head.  The  teacher 
will  not,  of  course,  expect  the  teaching  of  English  litera- 
ture to  work  miracles.  Life  is  the  great  educator. 
Literature,  however,  may  well  soften  its  lessons,  and 
supply  an  atmosphere  to  lighten  the  load  even  of  a 
roadside  stone-breaker.  The  teacher  will  realise  that 
while  fiction  in  due  proportion  has  its  uses,  he  must  make 
an  effort  to  prevent  his  pupils  joining  the  huge  army 
of  about  80  per  cent,  who  read  practically  nothing  but 
fiction,  and  that  of  the  purely  ephemeral  and  valueless 
type.  To  effect  this  he  will  try  to  produce  a  leaning 
towards  good  and  disinterested  reading,  towards  pencil- 
in-hand  reading,  towards  reading  the  best  books  many 
times  over,  in  the  spirit  of  the  Greek  professor,  Joshua 
Barnes,  who  read  the  English  Bible  completely  through 
a  hundred  and  twenty  times  at  his  leisure.  He  will  aim 
at  implanting  that  methodical  systematic  habit  of  mind 
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which  alone  makes  reading  valuable.  Lastly,  the 
teacher  will  effect  much  as  the  result  of  himself  living 
from  day  to  day  with  two  or  three  great  books. 

To  sum  up  :  In  this  paper  I  have  tried  to  show  that 
there  is  still  need  to  insist  on  the  importance  of  a  proper 
training  in  English,  in  spite  of  the  recent  movement  in 
this  direction.  I  have  briefly  sketched  the  axioms  that 
seem  to  have  established  themselves,  and  the  results 
which  may  reasonably  be  claimed  for  a  sound  course  of 
English  studies:  I  have  mentioned  a  few  points  of 
method,  and  in  conclusion  have  asked  for  freedom  for  the 
teacher,  and  indicated  what  should  be  his  general  aims. 


Forty  Years  of  Learning 
and  Teaching 


The  recollections  of  a  headmaster,  never  at  an  English 
school  as  a  pupil,  though  himself  a  schoolmaster's  son, 
may.from  the  rarity  of  the  case,  not  be  without  attraction 
for  those  who  have  educationist  leanings.  An  education 
in  Belgium  and  at  Cambridge,  a  lecturer's  experiences 
at  a  German  university,  and  a  schoolmaster's  trials  in 
England  ought  collectively  to  afford  some  items  of 
interest. 

..  R^min)iscences  of  the  old  big  schoolroom  and  of  the 
usher,"  who  in  mistaken  kindness  used  to  present 
with  apples,  obviously  taken  from  hungry  and  im- 
potent boys,  the  child  sent  to  him  on  a  message,  rise  up 
as  the  thoughts  travel  back  to  a  school  remembered  but 
never  gone  to."  Perhaps  some  old  boys  may  even 
now  recall  the  horror  with  which  they  looked  on  a  couple 
of  bats  deeply  dented  on  the  back  by  the  efforts  the 
Head  s  youngest  son,  still  in  petticoats,  had  made  to 
hammer  m  the  wickets,  also  borrowed,  during  the 
holidays.  In  any  case,  the  culprit  recollects  this  first 
experience  of  his  in,  not  at,  an  English  school. 

Such  recollections  are  rather  those  of  learning  than  of 
teaching  though  they,  as  well  as  (at  a  later  period)  a 
feeling  of  wonder  at  the  struggles  of  an  older  fellow 
student  to  retain  the  meaning  of  the  word  "  Sabaoth  " 
long  enough  to  enable  him  to  pass  a  "  Special,"  which 
has  not  yet  passed  away,  may  have  been  an  indication  of 
a  future  profession.  Dim  reminiscences  of  a  village 
night-school,  with  visions  of  sturdy  downsmen  copying 
pothooks  and  hangers  on  their  slates,  occur  as  the  earliest 
actual  teaching  experiences. 

Then  came  a  change  to  a  new  country  and  an  intro- 
duction to  a  foreign  school.  A  young  Belgian's  voice 
still  sounds  in  my  ears,  telling  the  newcomer,  nearly 
ignorant  of  French,  in  faltering  English  :  '*  You  must 
write  your  name  on  paper."  Master  and  new  pupil  had 
been  quite  unable  to  come  to  an  understanding  on  a 


most  necessary  part  of  enrolment,  the  name,  and  were 
reduced,  the  one  to  disgust,  the  other  to  tears,  till  a 
boy  came  to  the  rescue  of  the  embarrassed  pair.  Apart 
from  some  matters  of  detail,  life  in  the  old  monastery 
converted  into  an  athenee  was  much  as  it  would  have 
been  in  an  English  school.  Boys  did  their  work  or  did 
not  do  it.  Some  masters  were  incapable  of  keeping 
order,  though  they  doled  out  liberal  "  pensums,"  while 
others  awed  a  large  preparation  room  with  a  glance. 
Headmasters  accused  boys  of  playing  truant  when  they 
had  stayed  away  from  school  ill  in  bed,  and  burnt  their 
fingers  as  English  Heads  sometimes  do.  Except  for 
lack  of  school  games,  to  a  slight  extent  compensated  by 
excellent  gymnastics,  life  at  the  Ghent  State  school  was 
not  unpleasant  for  a  day  boy. 

One's  university  career  may  be  passed  over,  as  it 
resembles  that  of  hundreds,  and  possibly  has  less  in- 
fluence on  after  life  than  the  time  that  preceded  and 
followed  it.  The  men  associated  with  often  have  more 
to  do  with  one's  career  than  the  course  of  studies  pursued 
and  the  degrees  taken. 

Of  the  many  new  experiences  that  fell  to  the  lot  of  the 
lecturer  at  a  northern  German  university  fresh  from 
Cambridge,  few  need  mention.  So  far  as  students  are 
concerned,  one  is  struck  by  their  freedom,  by  their  liberty 
of  changing  the  university  each  term  if  they  like,  and  by 
their  power  of  choosing  when  they  will  pass  their  final 
examination,  which  they  may  "  sit  for  "  more  than  once 
if  they  wish. 

Then  in  considering  the  staff,  one  is  impressed  by  the 
industry  of  the  German  professors.  Hard-working  as 
an  English  university  teacher  may  be,  he  does  not  get 
up  at  6  a.m.  and  pass  in  study  all  the  rest  of  the  day 
that  is  not  devoted  to  meals  and  lecturing.  It  seems  a 
pity  that  German  thoroughness  and  English  common 
sense  cannot  be  combined  in  lecturers  at  our  universities. 
How  the  German  professors,  condemned  as  a  rule 
to  live  in  a  house  in  a  noisy  street,  envied  the  glorious 
repose  of  a  college  court :  "  What  opportunities  for 
quiet,  uninterrupted  work  were  there  !  "  They  knew 
nothing  of  the  distractions  of  a  don,  had  no  idea  of  the 
social,  political,  and  official  calls  on  him.  Their  recrea- 
tions were  dances  and  gymnastic  practice  in  the  winter, 
and  in  summer  a  journey  in  a  steamer  to  an  open-air 
restaurant  on  the  Baltic  coast,  where  we  used  to  sup  off 
fried  perch  caught  in  the  almost  tideless  and  saltless  sea. 


II 

Many  were  the  warm-hearted  friends  left  behind  when 
circumstances  compelled  a  return  to  England  to  begin 
life  as  a  schoolmaster.  With  what  high  hopes  was  the 
new  career  entered  upon  !  Better  acquaintance  with  the 
school  first  selected  taught  that  the  only  subject  really 
looked  after  was  the  annual  play,  which  was  splendidly 
performed.  The  little  attention  paid  to  other  matters 
will  be  shown  by  one  fact.  Each  boy  was  allowed  a 
single  exercise  book,  in  which  he  did  all  his  written  work. 
These  being  in  continual  use,  could  never  be  collected 
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for  correction,  so  out-of-school  work  for  a  master  was 
light.  The  staff  had  as  easy  a  life  as  men  could  have. 
It  was,  however,  no  place  to  linger  at  ! 

After  a  school  for  theatricals  came  a  school  for  sports. 
Some  may  recognise  the  Scotch  school,  as  it  was  "  ruled 
by  the  guiding  hand  ever  present  but  never  felt  "  of  one 
now  no  longer  able  to  guide  in  this  world.  Till  some  ten 
years  ago  the  school  was  among  the  noted  ones  of  the 
North,  now  it  is  closed.  While  it  flourished  it  was  a 
remarkable  monument  of  one  man's  skill  in  raising  a 
school  in  a  comparatively  short  time  from  under  twenty 
to  nearly  three  hundred  boarders.  It  excelled  in  games, 
possessed  buildings  of  great  originality  designed  by  the 
headmaster,  whose  wonderful  power  of  organisation 
enabled  him  to  control  all,  from  the  dynamos  to  the 
dining  arrangements.  Here  my  experience  of  private 
schools  ends.  From  what  was  seen  then  and  noted 
since,  it  has  been  impressed  on  the  writer  that  the  only 
proprietary  schools  which  should  be  allowed  to  exist 
are  high-class  preparatory  schools, and  that  they  ought  to 
undergo  State  inspection. 

To  the  colleagues  met  during  these  early  years  of 
teaching  many  happy  hours  are  due,  either  on  the  Kent 
shores  of  the  Channel,  watching  the  rays  of  light  darting 
from  the  lighthouse  at  Cape  Grisnez,  or  tramping  over 
the  Braes  of  Balquhidder,  or  on  the  Liverpool  playing 
fields.  One  thinks  of  these  old  friends  in  their  rectories, 
their  schools,  and  their  places  of  retirement,  and  wonders 
whether  any  bell  will  ever  chance  to  summon  some  of  us 
again  in  common  to  bad  school  dinners  such  as  we  have 
often  grumbled  at. 


Ill 

A  schoolmaster  must  seek  experience  in  day  as  well  as 
in  boarding  schools.  Duty  carried  me  away  from  the 
North  to  a  western  seaport,  to  enjoy  three  delightful 
years.  In  days  disturbed  by  inspectors  and  "  Boards," 
and,  worst  of  all,  by  directors  of  education,  the  quiet  work 
of  an  independent  school  secure  in  its  own  income,  and 
superior  to  any  veneer  glued  on  by  capricious  local 
authorities,  is  to  be  envied.  The  actions  of  municipal 
bodies  are  strange,  but  the  doings  of  education  com- 
mittees urged  on  by  bureaucratic  experts  are  yet  more 
wonderful.  Still  there  is  something  to  be  said  for 
local  autocrats.  The  pedantry  and  short-sightedness 
of  many  headmasters  has  largely  contributed  to  the  rise 
of  their  adversaries.  Want  of  tact  in  dealing  with  local 
managers  before  they  kept  the  educational  purse  has 
resulted  in  tightened  strings  and  in  distrust,  where 
ill-feeling  prevailed  in  years  gone  by. 

The  schools  that  municipal  authorities  cherish, 
founded  by  themselves,  have  done  much  to  help  those 
who  would  have  had  no  school  to  go  to  a  decade  ago. 
The  evils  that  exist  are  largely  due  to  officialdom,  that 
bane  of  most  English  public  institutions.  On  the  other 
hand,  endowed  schools  of  the  older  type  may  be  con- 
trolled, to  their  hurt,  by  a  head  with  little  interference 
from  governors. 


This  one  man  may  be  a  petty  despot,  who  rules  his 
staff  with  a  rod  of  iron,  yet  very  possibly  spoils  his  boys. 
Reminiscences  of  such  a  man,  who  worked  his  school  only 
to  further  his  own  ends  and  looked  on  masters  and  boys 
as  puppets  created  to  win  him  distinctions,  rise  vaguely, 
half  obscured  by  pleasanter  memories  of  a  less  pushing 
but  greater  "  chief."  The  latter  was  served  by  a  loyal 
band  of  masters  and  eagerly  supported  by  his  boys  ;  the 
other  could  only  command  grudging  assistance  and 
little  esteem.  Headmasters  have  difficulties  that  no 
one  except  themselves  know  of.  Without  evident 
honesty  of  purpose  their  task  is  crushing,  because  it  has 
to  be  faced  alone,  since  their  policy  does  not  attract 
the  sympathy  of  the  staff. 

The  lot  of  assistant  masters,  after  years  of  toil  un- 
cheered  by  any  prospect  of  promotion,  as  is  usually  the 
case,  is  so  depressing  that  they  distrust  a  head  who  is  not 
in  full  accord  with  them. 

Yet  recollection  tells  one  that  assistant  masters, 
treated  aright,  are  hard-working  and  self-sacrificing  ; 
their  worst  failing  is,  strange  to  say,  that  they  often  do 
not  know  how  to  teach,  sometimes  do  not  know  anything 
to  teach.  Among  the  most  successful  teachers  that 
memory  recalls  are  men  who  have  been  trained  as 
elementary  teachers, and  who  have,  after  a  period  of  work 
in  primary  schools,  gone  to  a  university  and  resided 
there,  resuming  school  work,  on  taking  their  degrees,  at 
a  secondary  school.  Those  who  have  had  some  insight 
into  elementary  schools  know  how  little  real  education 
can  be  imparted  there,  in  spite  of  the  devotion  of  the 
teachers.  So,  one  who  has  been  through  the. primary 
mill  is  aware  of  all  its  disadvantages,  and  thinks  little 
of  the  discomforts  of  the  secondary.  As  his  work  is 
pleasanter,  so  his  success  is  greater. 

Of  all  recollections,  the  most  cheering  are  those  ot  our 
pupils.  The  troublesome  beings  one  has  had  to  deal 
with  are  still  those  remembered  with  the  greatest  joy. 
How  each  generation  has  perpetrated  the  mistakes  of  its 
predecessors.  How  similar  blunders  have  been  made 
in  similar  instances,  whatever  the  method  has  been  1  he 
only  thing  unchanged  in  English  education  during  the  last 
few  years  is  the  mind  of  the  boy,  that  rises  superior  to 
reform,  associations  of  mathematicians,  geographers 
historians,  teachers  of  various  languages  and  science,  and 
educational  conferences.  If  this  fact  were  recognised 
perhaps  fewer  follies  would  be  committed  in  the  name  of 
education  by  the  amateurs  who  seek  to  instruct  tne 
schoolmaster.  , , 

How  charmed  the  old  boy  seems  to  be  to  meet  an  o  d 
master,  when  one  thinks  his  sole  recollection  ©J  one  would 
be  as  of  a  tyrant.  How  he  confides  to  one  the  little  tricks 
he  played,  and  perhaps  confesses  that  in  some  instance  a 
punishment,  about  which  one  has  had  some  misgivings, 
was  well  deserved.  ,       ,    mco,,„ 

And  how  those  who  have  made  a  name  for  themselves 
come  and  warm  one's  heart  by  attributing  all  their 
success  to  the  school,  when  one  knows  «  ■  au  a ue  i 
themselves.  On  such  occasions  a  schoolmaster  leeis 
that  his  years  of  teaching  and  of  learning  may  not  nave 
been  lived  in  vain. 
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None  but  Graduates 
Need  Apply 

By  Ernest  Young,  B.Sc. 

Frank  Tansley  sat  by  his  glowing  fire,  holding  in  his 
hands  the  recently  issued  number  of  the  Pedagogical 
Gazette. 

"  Wanted. — The  Governors  of  the  Hoco-Poco 
Grammar  School  invite  applications  for  the  office  of 
Headmaster  of  the  above  school.  The  Headmaster 
must  be  a  Graduate  of  some  University  in  the  United 
Kingdom.     Some  teaching  experience  desirable." 

"  Well,  I  suppose,"  muttered  the  reader,  "  it's  all  fair 
and  square,  but  these  governors  must  be  a  rum  lot. 
They  seem  to  think  a  degree  is  the  chief  thing  desirable 
in  a  schoolmaster.  Experience  is  quite  a  secondary 
matter,  or  rather  an  elementary  one,"  and  he  smiled  at 
his  own  joke,  thereby  proving  conclusively  his  own 
weak-mindedness.  "  It's  all  right  for  a  man  who  has  the 
cash  and  can  go  to  the  'varsity  and  study.  But  a  poor 
beggar  such  as  I  has  no  chance  at  all.  Here  I  have 
been  starving  for  five  years,  since  the  dad  died,  in  a 
profession  that  recognises  no  other  form  of  merit  than  a 
wranglership.  I  suppose  it  works  out  satisfactorily  in 
the  end,  but  as  I  said  before,  it's  hard  on  me." 

Having  thus  meditated  on  the  wisdom  of  the  world 
in  so  far  as  it  affected  his  own  personal  feelings  and 
interests,  he  settled  down  to  work  till  midnight.  He 
hoped  some  day  to  figure  on  the  London  B.A.  list  with 
that  glorious  title  to  honour,  "  Private  Study,"  inscribed 
after  his  own  name.  Now  when  a  man  has  been  teaching 
from  nine  till  five  he  finds  night-work  at  uncongenial 
subjects  very  fatiguing.  Still  it  must  be  so  ;  governing 
bodies  say  so.  With  lexicon  and  grammar  he  plodded 
on.  Then  he  thought  of  the  next  day  and  the  next,  and 
the  everlasting,  hard,  monotonous,  soul-destroying 
grind.  He  mused,  sighed,  and  fell  fast  asleep.  And  as 
he  slept,  there  stepped  out  of  the  Latin  Grammar  one 
clad  in  black,  who  took  the  sleeper  by  the  hand  and  led 
him  on. 

"  You  work  hard,"  said  he  in  black. 

"  I  do,"  answered  the  dreamer. 

"  You  do  well." 

"As  far  as  this  world  is  concerned — yes." 

"  As  far  as  all  worlds  are  concerned." 

"  How  is  that  ?     What  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"  My  dear  young  student,  there  is  now  no  entrance 
into  either  Paradise  or  Hades  without  a  degree.  You 
will  not  be  permitted  to  enter  into  either  region  unless 
you  go  gowned,  hooded,  and  capped." 

"  You  jest  with  me." 

"Not  so.  There  are  now  innumerable  souls  wandering 
through  space  waiting  for  the  revocation  of  this  decree. 
You  see,  there  is  now  no  other  way  to  enter  the  definite 
places  of  spirit  abode.  The  angels  study  fight,  while 
the  other  folks  are  engaged  in  working  out  problems 
in  heat." 

"  What  do  the  wanderers  do  ?  " 


"  Oh,  they  are  busily  engaged  in  investigating  the 
conditions  of  the  equilibrium  of  etherealised  bodies. 
They  are  directed  in  their  studies  by  various  corre- 
spondence and  tutorial  agencies  for  moderate  fees, 
payable  upon  the  instalment  principle — a  kind  of  hire- 
purchase  system,  you  understand.  A  few  of  these  souls 
may  get  honorary  degrees  and  proceed  to  places  of  rest, 
but  the  others  will  have  to  work  out  their  time  on  to 
their  '  finals.'  Yes,  the  more  I  think  of  it  the  more 
do  I  advise  you  to  work  hard  now.  It  will  save  you 
many  years  of  waiting  afterwards." 

"  Thanks,  awfully  ;  but  if  it's  not  impertinent,  who 
are  you  ? " 

"  I  ?  I  am  a  London  M.A.  Took  my  degree  in  philo- 
sophy, and  died  philosophising  as  to  the  reason  why  a 
labourer  could  get  more  money  for  carrying  bricks  and 
mortar  than  I  could  get  for  teaching  ethics.  I  haven't 
solved  the  question  yet,  and  don't  expect  to." 

"  Well,  this  is  all  very  interesting,  but  where  are  you 
taking  me  to  ?  It  seems  to  me  I'd  better  hurry  home 
and  get  on  with  my  '  author.'  I've  only  learned  about 
a  quarter  of  the  '  key '  off  by  heart  yet.' 

"  You  needn't  be  in  such  a  frightful  hurry  to  get  back. 
I'm  only  going  to  show  you  a  few  things  to  spur  you  on 
to  greater  effort.  Otherwise  you  may  sink  under  the 
pressure  of  hard  work,  and  that  would  be  a  pity,  you 
know." 

Then  the  Spirit  of  Philosophy  led  him  to  the  walls  of 
a  great  city.  "  Here,"  said  he,  "  are  the  abodes  of  the 
angels.  You  can't  get  in  here  unless  you  take  honours. 
You  will  notice  that  the  golden  walls  and  streets  are  over- 
laid with  diplomas.  A  diploma  is  gold.  It  takes  gold 
to  get  it  and  it's  worth  gold  when  it  has  been  won — that 
is  to  say,  provided  you  have  any  '  influence '  to  back 
you  up  when  you  put  it  in  the  educational  market. 
In  the  delimitation  of  the  supernatural  regions  it 
was  proposed  to  erect  a  kind  of  middle  institution  for 
all  those  who  had  obtained  their  degree  but  had  not 
taken  honours.  But  at  present  there  is  great  confusion, 
and  I  really  cannot  say  how  it  will  end.  It  has  been 
felt  that  the  heated  atmosphere  of  the  other  place  will 
be  a  warning  to  all  to  obtain  the  proper  diploma  before 
they  are  laid  to  rest  on  earth." 

"  I  should  like  to  see  the  other  place,"  said  Tansley. 

"  Certainly,"  replied  the  Spirit ;  "  we  are  already  there. 
The  men  in  moody  black  are  mostly  London  B.A.s 
and  B.Sc.s.  I  don't  think  they'll  ever  get  out  of  there. 
You  see,  they  used  up  all  their  energies  in  getting  through 
the  pass  examination.  Besides,  they  forgot  all  they 
had  ever  learned  soon  after  the  final.  They  weren't 
proper  students.  They  only  got  degrees  because  they 
were  necessary  in  the  scholastic  world  from  a  commercial 
point  of  view.  Of  course,  if  they  had  been  allowed 
they  might  have  studied  as  many  students  do  in  Germany. 
In  that  case  they  would  probably  now  be  in  the  celestial 
city.  I  should  just  like  to  point  out  to  you  that  there 
are  no  Germans  in  there.  All  Germans  took  honours 
when  they  knew  of  the  decree.  They  are  really  a 
very  enterprising  people." 

"  But  who  are  those  who  flaunt  the  scarlet  robes  ?  " 
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"  Ah  !     They  are  the  examiners." 

"But  surely  they  all  possess  honours.  Why  are  they 
down  here  ?  " 

"  Because  when  they  were  in  your  world  they  pre- 
vented many  men  from  getting  on  in  life  by  setting 
endless  questions  outside  the  syllabus.  They  will  have 
to  remain  there  until  they  can  answer  their  own  questions. 
They'll  never  do  it,  never." 

"  I  notice  that  all  here  sing  the  same  song  as  the  in- 
habitants of  the  celestial  city.  What  is  the  subject 
of  their  song  ?  " 

"  A  mere  nothing,"  simply,  "  Much  study  is  a  weari- 
ness of  the  flesh,  and  of  the  making  of  examinations 
there  is  no  end." 

"  It  seems  to  me  that  there  is  more  misery  in  the  spirit 
world  than  in  the  human  one." 

"  Not  at  all,  my  friend — or  at  any  rate,  no  more  as 
far  as  the  members  of  your  profession  are  concerned. 
For  those  who  have  no  degrees  wander  aimlessly  about 
for  want  of  them,  and  those  who  have  '  pass '  degrees 
are  constantly  despised  by  governing  bodies  because 
they  know  of  no  other  standard  of  merit." 


Public  Libraries 


By  C.  E.  A.  Bedwell 

On  behalf  of  the  Library  Association,  Mr.  H.  J.  Tennant 
has  introduced  into  Parliament  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Public  Libraries  Acts.  It  is  hardly  probable  that  it  will 
pass  into  law  during  the  present  session,  but  its  purpose 
well  deserves  consideration. 

There  is  a  growing  appreciation  of  the  fact  that 
libraries  are  rightly  a  part  of  the  educational  system 
of  the  country,  and  this  bill  seeks  to  emphasise  the  fact. 
The  Library  Association  has  frequently  brought  the 
subject  to  the  attention  of  its  members  with  the  result 
that  an  increasing  number  of  librarians  desire  to  bring  the 
schools  and  the  libraries  into  contact,  and  by  the  pro- 
vision of  lectures,  &c,  themselves  do  much  work  of 
direct  educational  value.*  But  something  more  is  needed 
before  the  conditions  are  such  as  to  enable  them  to  fulfil 
their  purpose. 

Hitherto  the  movement  towards  combined  action 
has  been,  so  to  speak,  from  the  bottom.  It  needs  to 
receive  authoritative  recognition  from  above  by  the 
transfer  of  the  administration  of  the  Public  Libraries 
Acts  from  the  Local  Government  Board  to  the  Board  of 
Education.  As  a  preliminary,  the  Presidents  of  the  two 
departments  would  no  doubt  recognise  the  desirability 
of  appointing  a  departmental  committee  to  ascertain  the 
extent  to  which  public  libraries  are  really  educational 
institutions.  The  report  could  not  fail  to  be  valuable 
in  educating  public  opinion. 

It  is  very  desirable,  though  at  present  it  seems  to  be 
impracticable,  that  other  libraries  besides  public  libraries 
should  co-operate  as  educational  agencies,  and  infor- 

*  Some  account  of  the  different  directions  in  which  these 
fftorts  have  been  made  was  given  by  Mr.  T.  Coulson  in  the 
January  numbtr  of  School. 


mation  respecting  them  be  rendered  accessible  by  a  com- 
prehensive and  authoritative  survey.  The  trustees  of  the 
British  Museum  present  an  annual  return  to  Parliament 
as  to  its  work.  There  is  no  reason  why  that  should  not 
come  within  the  purview  of  the  Board  of  Education. 
It  is  not  only  scholars  of  elementary  schools  who  need 
to  be  assisted  to  use  the  free  libraries.  Though  the 
secondary  schools  sometimes  have  small  libraries  of 
their  own,  a  love  of  learning  and  desire  for  knowledge 
can  be  encouraged  by  guidance  in  the  use  of  the  reference 
department.  For  example,  a  class  having  answered  a 
general  knowledge  paper  to  the  best  of  their  ability,  might 
be  taken  to  the  free  library  and  shown  how  to  complete 
and  correct  their  answers  by  research  for  themselves. 

The  transfer  of  the  administration  of  the  Public  Libraries 
Acts  to  the  Board  of  Education  would  naturally  result 
in  drawing  more  closely  together  the  library  and  educa- 
tion committees  of  the  local  authorities.  Some  few  are 
already  accustomed  to  work  in  consultation,  but  others 
have  not  yet  realised  that  they  have  any  connection. 

When  the  transfer  from  one  central  authority  to  the 
other  had  been  effected,  there  would  remain  no  further 
need  for  the  bill  promoted  by  the  Library  Association. 
The  first  enacting  clause  proposes  to  remove  the  present 
limitation  upon  the  library  rate  to  one  penny  in  the 
pound.  More  than  thirty  library  authorities  have 
already  obtained  special  Parliamentary  powers  with 
this  object.  But  the  provision  of  libraries  could  hardy 
be  included  in  the  rate  for  elementary  education,  and  the 
removal  of  the  limitation  upon  the  rate  for  higher 
education  would  cover  the  Library  Association's  desire. 

Another  clause  in  the  bill  has  for  its  object  the  exten- 
sion of  the  library  system  to  country  districts,  but  the 
precise  means  are  left  to  the  county  council,  who  would 
not  require  this  special  authority  from  Parliament  if  the 
provision  of  libraries  was  placed  on  an  equal  footing  with 
the  supply  of  school  accommodation. 

A  third  item  in  the  bill  is  inserted  in  order  to  secure 
uniformity  in  the  exemption  of  public  libraries,  schools 
of  art,  picture-galleries,  &c,  from  rating.  It  has  been 
decided  judicially  that  public  libraries  are  liable  to  pay 
rates,  but  in  some  places  they  have  been  freed  by  local 
acts  and  in  others  omitted  by  the  assessment  committees. 
If,  however,  they  were  recognised  as  educational  institu- 
tions, there  could  be  no  further  doubt  in  the  matter. 

Similarly  the  fourth  point  in  the  bill,  which  would 
authorise  the  library  authority  "  to  expend  out  of  the 
library  rate  such  moneys  as  they  shall  deem  fit  for  the 
provision  of  lectures  or  exhibits,"  would  no  longer  need 
to  receive  Parliamentary  approval.  The  local  authorities 
would  be  at  liberty  to  make  use  of  the  libraries  in  this  way 
as  much  as  any  of  the  other  buildings  for  educational 
purposes  under  their  control. 

Although  the  bill  promoted  by  the  Library  Association 
is  not  an  elaborate  measure,  yet  it  would  be  even  more 
simple  and  effective  to  pass  a  bill  authorising  the  transfer 
of  public  libraries  from  one  Government  Department 
to  the  other.  The  attention  of  the  Library  Association 
and  those  in  agreement  with  them  may  be  directed  to 
this  simple  means  of  accomplishing  their  desires. 
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Common  Room  Papers 

I.  A  Complaint  and  a  Suggestion 

By  A.  B.  Young,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 

The  great  changes  being  made  in  the  educational  world 
are  completely  altering  the  subjects  and  methods  of 
teaching.  A  classical  man  is  naturally  dissatisfied. 
Greek  is  rapidly  being  put  on  the  shelf,  and  the  only 
silver  lining  to  the  cloud  hanging  over  him  is  that  the 
Board  of  Education  is  insisting  upon  some  Latin  being 
taught.  Such  a  one  has  some  justification  for  his  pes- 
simism. At  present  it  seems  to  him  that  boys  are  on 
the  high  road  to  being  too  lazy  to  think.  Latin,  for 
instance,  is  in  his  eyes  a  great  means  of  teaching  English 
and  enabling  the  learner  to  get  over  difficulties.  In 
the  old  days,  when  the  pupil  often  had  put  into  his  hands 
a  bare  text,  together  with  a  dictionary,  this  was  largely 
the  case,  but  it  is  open  to  question  whether  it  is  so,  to 
the  same  extent,  in  these  times  of  elaborate  editions 
supplied  with  copious  notes,  in  which  nearly  everything 
is  translated  or  commented  upon  Now  everything 
is  done  for  the  boys,  and  the  boys  learn  to  do  nothing 
for  themselves. 

At  any  rate,  formerly  in  grammar  schools  and  similar 
institutions  the  boys  did  learn  something.  They 
devoted  nearly  all  their  time  to  three  or  four  subjects. 
These  may  not  always  have  been  the  right  ones,  but  they 
were  properly  taught  and  learnt.  The  present  tendency 
is  to  divide  attention  over  a  great  number  instead  of 
focussing  it  on  a  few.  Latin  is  to  be  retained,  both 
French  and  German  are  to  be  taught,  science  and  mathe- 
matics must  be  kept  up  to  a  high-water  mark,  while 
many  additional  lessons  are  to  be  devoted  to  various 
branches  of  English.  The  boy  only  gets  two  or  three 
short  periods  a  week  in  each  subject,  with  the  inevitable 
result  that  he  obtains  but  a  smattering  of  knowledge. 
If  a  thing  is  worth  doing  at  all)  it  is  surely  worth  doing 
well.  Is  it  possible  under  present  conditions  to  teach  a 
subject  efficiently  when  such  a  short  space  of  time  is 
reserved  for  it,  and  when  even  that  is  being  continually 
curtailed  by  the  educational  authorities  in  order  to  make 
way  for  an  extra  lesson  in  some  subject  such  as  geography, 
history,  wood-carving,  class-singing,  nature  study,  and 
the  like.  To  make  matters  worse,  the  teacher  has  to 
do  more  clerical  work  than  was  formerly  the  case. 
Attendance  registers  and  what  not  have  to  be  most 
scrupulously  filled  up.  More  time  is  devoted  every  year 
to  organisation  and  less  to  teaching. 

One  of  the  new  subjects  to  which  importance  is  at- 
tached is  that  of  modern  languages.  But  can  the 
teacher  of  these  be  an  unqualified  optimist  ?  Instruc- 
tion in  them  is  undergoing  a  complete  change,  and,  it 
certainly  must  be  admitted,  in  some  respects  a  decided 
change  for  the  better.  In  spite,  however,  of  the  oral 
method  and  the  marked  improvement  in  the  type  of 
modern  language  master,  the  results  are  not  in  any  way 
astounding.     The  average  boy  is  now  learning  both 


French  and  German,  to  forget  what  he  knows  of  them 
as  soon  as  possible  afterwards.  Of  course,  there  are 
exceptions.  The  number  of  boys,  however,  who  are 
found  in  after  life  to  have  kept  up  the  subject  and  to 
have  a  sound  knowledge  of  either  language  is  remarkably 
small.  This  is  mainly  owing  to  the  fact  that  they  make 
such  a  poor  start  at  school  that  they  feel  no  inclination 
to  go  on  with  their  studies.  They  learn  preliminary 
work  such  as  the  accidence,  and  break  off  before  coming 
to  the  advanced  stage,  which  has  a  real  educational 
value  in  itself.  They  get  no  insight  into  the  writings 
of  the  authors,  into  the  civilisation  and  culture,  of 
another  nation.  Every  hour  given  to  the  initial  steps 
of  acquiring  a  modern  language,  in  the  case  of  a  pupil 
who  is  not  going  to  pursue  his  work  further,  is  more  or 
less  an  hour  wasted,  whereas  all  the  time  spent  on  the 
language  and  literature  of  a  foreign  country,  after  the 
initial  cram  has  been  left  behind,  is  important  for  mental 
growth  and  development. 

If  Latin,  then,  is  to  be  an  integral  part  of  a  boy's 
training,  as  well  as  divinity,  science,  mathematics,  and 
English  subjects  generally,  are  we  justified  in  requiring 
him  to  learn  two  modern  languages  as  well  ?  Supposing 
he  studied  either  French  or  German  alone,  he  would 
have  six  or  seven  hours  a  week,  so  that  he  would  be  pro- 
vided with  adequate  time — if  so  disposed  and  endowed 
with  the  necessary  ability  and  application — to  make 
progress. 

In  French  and  German  schools  no  attempt  is  made 
to  distribute  the  pupils'  attention  over  such  a  large 
range  of  subjects  as  is  done  by  the  collective  wisdom 
of  our  Board  of  Education.  The  bachdier-es-lettres 
in  France,  for  example — a  school  examination  which  ubo 
be  passed  at  the  age  of  seventeen — is  awarded  with  men- 
tion of  "latin,  grec,  philosophic,"  "latin,  grec,  mathe- 
matiques," " latin, languesvivantes, philosophic,"  "latin, 
langues  vivantes, mathematiques,"  "  latin, sciences, philo- 
sophic," "latin,  sciences,  mathematiques,"  "sciences, 
langues  vivantes,  philosophic,"  or  "  sciences,  langues 
vivantes,  mathematiques."  Here  is  sufficient  choice. 
It  can  be  seen  that  the  course  of  study  at  the  lycees 
is  arranged  with  a  view  to  restricting  the  student  to  a 
moderate  number  of  subjects  selected  by  himself,  rather 
than  inducing  him  to  attempt  learning  a  great  many. 
In  Germany  a  similar  method  is  adopted  by  means  of 
the  Gymnasium,  Realgymnasium ,  Oberrealschule ,  and 
Realschule. 

After  all,  it  is  the  average  boy  who  has  mainly  to  be 
considered.  A  second  modern  language  could  always 
be  taught  as  an  optional  subject  or  taken  up  after  the 
first  had  been  acquired. 

In  short,  has  not  the  time  arrived  when  we  should 
definitely  decide  to  work  on  a  safer  basis  by  giving  up 
imparting  a  scanty  preliminary  knowledge  of  two 
modern  languages  and  substituting  in  its  place  a  more 
advanced  instruction  in  only  one  ? 


Industrial  Training  in  Public  Elementary  Schools,  by  Edric 
Bay  ley  (Cornell  and  Sons,  3d.),  is  an  interesting  protest 
against  the  present  dead  level  of  elementary  education,  and  a 
plea  for  a  new  departure. 
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II.   Big  Schools  or  Small  ? 

Alan  R.  Haig  Brown,  B.A. 


By 


It  is  admitted  pretty  generally,  I  believe,  that  the  educa- 
tion afforded  by  the  school  is  preferable  to  that  of  the 
home,  because  it  makes  the  boy  more  manly  and  instils 
into  him  that  indefinable  something  known  as  the 
public  school  spirit.  Otherwise,  the  education  which  a 
good  home  can  give  would  probably  be  the  ideal  one. 
Herein  the  pupil  would  be  brought  into  close  and  con- 
tinual contact  with  responsible  persons  of  sound  char- 
acter ;  he  would  be  initiated  into  a  variety  of  pastimes 
instead  of  a  few  stereotyped  ones  ;  his  individualities 
would  be  studied,  and  where  desirable,  encouraged, 
where  undesirable,  suppressed.  In  spite  of  these  advan- 
tages, however,  he  would  almost  assuredly  develop 
into  a  prig,  very  likely  into  an  unlicked  cub.  That 
fact  in  itself  is  sufficient  argument  against  a  home 
education  ;  there  are,  too,  many  arguments  against  a 
public  school  education,  but  not  sufficient  to  outweigh 
the  indisputable  blessing  of  the  "  public  school  spirit." 
I  have  called  this  indefinable,  and  so  to  a  great  extent  it 
is  ;  its  origin,  however,  is  probably  found  in  the  fact 
that  at  schools  public  opinion  is  expressed  through 
the  agency  of  boot-leather,  and  that  scant  mercy  is 
meted  out  to  any  offender  against  the  canons  that 
naturally  exist  among  a  number  of  outspoken  youngsters 
who  have  inherited  a  taste  for  fair  play. 

It  may  safely,  then,  be  asserted  that  wherever  in 
England  a  sufficient  number  of  these  aforesaid  youngsters 
are  gathered  together  in  the  cause  of  education,  there 
will  be  found  the  public  school  spirit.  The  term  "  suffi- 
cient "  is  elastic.  Given  the  right  kind  of  boys,  and  we 
find  them  in  a  majority  in  at  least  thirty  of  our  public 
schools,  it  may  refer  to  anything  from  fifty  to  a  thousand. 
This  I  mention  by  way  of  showing  that  the  size  of  a 
school,  supposing  it  always  to  contain  enough  pupils 
to  warrant  that  title,  is  not  responsible  for  the  existence 
of  the  public  school  spirit  ;  it  can  exist  and  does  equally 
well  in  the  small  and  in  the  large  establishment.  Under 
these  circumstances  it  is  difficult  to  see  wherein  lies 
the  precise  advantage,  except  to  the  proprietors,  of  the 
enormous  schools  we  are  building  or  maintaining  among 
us.  It  will  not,  however,  be  difficult  to  point  out  the 
undoubted  benefits  which  arise  in  the  case  of  the  small 
school. 

I  well  remember  how  my  father  watched  the  growth 
of  Charterhouse  a  little  uneasily  ;  he  at  first  refused 
to  take  more  than  500  pupils ;  yielding  to  pressure, 
he  allowed  this  number  to  increase  to  550,  but  at  that 
point  he  was  immovable.  He  saw  that  there  must  be 
well-defined  limits  to  the  power  of  such  an  establishment 
to  do  justice  to  all  its  sons.  Genius,  like  gout,  is  said 
to  skip  a  generation,  and  that  is  probably  why  I  would 
suggest  that  250  is  the  outside  number  for  a  school. 
Personally  I  prefer  to  think  that  I  am  but  extending 
a  hereditary  instinct. 

Taking  first  the  life  of  the  class-room,  it  is  not  difficult 
to  see  that  here  the  small  school  has  an  advantage  over 
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the  large.  Big  schools  invariably  mean  big  forms  ; 
the  form  of  forty  boys  is  an  anomaly,  that  of  thirty 
undesirable  ;  twenty  is  a  quite  sufficient  number  for 
any  single  man  to  pretend  to  teach.  In  how  many  of 
the  big  public  schools  are  the  classes  limited  to  twenty 
or  twenty-five  boys  ?  Such  knowledge  as  I  have  in  the 
matter  makes  me  answer  "  None." 

It  is  a  pretty  certain  fact  that  no  man  is  really  capable 
of  teaching  more  than  one  pupil  at  a  time — that  is  to  say, 
teaching  in  its  best  sense,  with  due  regard  to  individuality. 
It  is  in  reality  a  mistaken  policy  to  attempt  to  instruct 
boys  in  a  heap,  but  it  is  a  policy  which  we  tolerate 
because  of  compensating  advantages  ;  at  the  same  time, 
the  nearer  we  can  get— within  due  limits— to  the  idea 
of  one  boy  one  master  in  the  class-room  the  more  satis- 
factorily shall  we  deal  with  the  intellectual  part  of  his 
training.  So  far  only  the  small  schools  realise  this 
important  point,  which  is  a  fairly  obvious  one. 

But  if  it  is  important  that  the  numbers  should  be  such 
that  they  can  be  carefully  dealt  with  in  the  class-rooms, 
it  is  still  more  necessary  that  the  herding  system  should 
not  be  encouraged  in  out-of-school  hours.  This  simply 
means  a  sinking  of  individuality,  a  narrow,  out-of-door 
education  in  football  and  cricket,  with  these  two  games 
as  dominant  interests  in  life.  The  big  public  school  is 
the  home  of  the  boy  specialist.  On  the  other  hand,  in 
the  small  school  the  same  boys  have  to  support  all  its 
interests  :  the  cadet  corps,  if  it  is  to  exist,  must  have  the 
support  of  everybody  ;  so  also  everybody  must  help  in 
any  and  every  other  department  from  which  the  school 
chooses  representatives  of  its  honour.  The  small  school 
simply  cannot  afford  the  luxury  of  the  specialist,  and  is 
thereon  to  be  congratulated.  The  members  of  enormous 
schools  often  go  through  their  career  in  complete 
ignorance  of  many  of  their  contemporaries  ;  in  the  less 
densely  populated  establishments  everybody  knows 
everybody,  and  the  greatest  argument  in  their  favour 
is  the  happy  relations  which  exist  between  boys  and 
masters.  Instead  of  the  latter  being  looked  on  as  police- 
men and  natural  enemies,  they  are  regarded  as  friends. 
It  is  good  for  the  boy  to  associate  with  men  of  the  world — 
such  as  some  schoolmasters  are  ;  and  it  is  additionally 
good  for  him  when  the  man  in  question  can  show  him 
fresh  interests  in  life,  whether  they  he  in  carpentry, 
photography,  natural  history,  or  sport,  as  opposed  to 
games. 

The  ideal  education  would,  as  I  have  mentioned 
before,  lie  in  the  home  if  it  could  also  produce  the  public 
school  spirit.  It  cannot,  and  therefore  the  nearest 
approach  that  we  can  find  to  idealism  lies  in  the  small 
public  school,  because  it  is  able  to  combine  many  of 
the  good  points  of  the  home  with  all  the  advantages 
— save  that  of  name — and  none  of  the  disadvantages 
of  the  large  public  school. 


New  Zealand  is  undertaking  a  reform  of  some  dimensions 
in  the  issue  of  official  text-books  for  schools.  The  first  three 
of  these  (on  English  literature)  have  reached  us,  and  though 
they  are  certainly  good,  we  see  nothing  in  them  to  justify  the 
abolition  of  all  the  good  selections  at  present  in  the  market. 
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Our  Schools 
XVIII.  Repton 

The  Editor  of  a  learned  book  written  at  Repton 
once  excused  himself  for  any  such  imperfections  as 
existed  in  it  by  saying  that  it  had  been  composed 
"  in  a  remote  village."  That  accusation  is  true. 
Repton  is  a  remote  village,  and  therein  lies  its  chief 
charm.  It  stands  some  eight  miles  south-west  of 
Derby  and  four  east  of  Burton,  about  half  a  mile  from 
the  "  silver  Trent,"  on  ground  rising  above  the  level 
of  the  river  valley,  a  village  consisting  of  one  long 
street  with  another  street  crossing  it  at  the  north 
end.  Here  is  formed  a  sort  of  square,  at  one  side 
of  which  is  the  old  market  cross,  and  at  the  other 
the  church  with  its  exquisite  spire,  and  the  old 
arch,  which  forms  the  entrance  into  the  school 
premises.  On  the  river  or  north  side  of  the  village, 
but  at  a  lower  level,  stretch  fertile  grass  meadows, 
the  rich  Trent  valley,  over  which  the  eye  travels 
delightedly  as  far  as  the  outskirts  of  the  famous 
Derbyshire  "  Peak."  To  the  south  the  country  is 
hilly  and  undulates  in  the  midst  of  typical  midland 
scenery  through  stretches  of  pasturage  and  wood, 
the  relics  of  ancient  forests,  the  haunts  once  of 
Robin  Hood  and  his  merry  men.     Very  little  plough- 


land  intervenes,  and  the  chief  objects  of  the  country- 
side are  such  as  boys  can  love,  the  cattle  and  the 
birds,  the  open  fields,  the  flowers  and  trees.  Every- 
where blows  the  fresh  air  with  nothing  to  obstruct 
it,  and  if  the  east  and  the  north  be  the  least  pro- 
tected sides,  what  is  this  but  a  gain  to  those  who, 
with  Charles  Kingsley,  welcome  the  wild  north- 
easter as  the  breeder  of  hard. Englishmen  ? 

What  a  setting  then  for  a  school,  with  no  town 
to  tempt  and  allure  and  turn  boys  prematurely  into 
men,  and  outside  the  school  interests  nothing  but 
those  of  a  pure  fresh  country-side.  For  the  boys, 
yes,  and  for  the  masters  too,  life  in  a  remote  village 
must  have  its  healthy  side.  It  tends  to  make  the 
school  society  depend  upon  itself,  and  therefore 
makes  it  more  united.  Here  is  no  encouragement 
for  a  master  to  leave  his  school  work  and  take  part 
in  local  politics,  or  to  be  so  immersed  in  social  duties 
as  to  have  little  time  left  for  duties  scholastic. 

And,  lest  some  one  should  call  this  a  loss  and 
lament  the  lack  of  opportunity  for  masters  and  boys 
to  learn  the  duties  of  citizenship,  Repton  contains 
within  itself  so  much  to  interest  the  budding  citizen 
and  compel  due  attention  to  England  and  her  his- 
tory, that  the  sense  of  loss  disappears  in  the  gain. 
For  Repton,  the  remote  village  of  the  present  day, 
was  in  early  times  possibly  a  Roman  settlement, 
certainly,  as  Hreopandune,  the  chief  town  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Mercia  and  the  home  of  an  important 
Saxon  Abbey.  In  Norman  days,  the  old  Abbey 
having  been  destroyed  by  the  Danes,  a  body  of 
Austin  Canons  was  established  on  its  site,  and  these 
men  built  at  Repton  a  Priory  with  a  fine  church, 
standing  nearly  end  to  end  with  the  village  Church 
of  St.  Wystan.  At  the  time  of  the  dissolution  of 
the  monasteries  this  Priory,  too,  was  dissolved, 
its  church  was  demolished  by  the  iconoclastic  zeal 
of  the  man  on  whom  the  Priory  property  was 
bestowed,  and  only  one  part  of  its  buildings  was  left 
standing.  This  consisted  of  the  monks'  refectory 
and  the  appurtenances  thereof  ;  and  when  in  the 
year  1557  Sir  John  Port,  a  Knight  of  the  Shire  and 
High  Sheriff  for  the  County  of  Derbyshire  "  gave 
and  devised  "  to  his  executors  certain  lands  and 
properties,  wherewith  to  found  a  school,  the  latter 
bought  the  remains  of  the  old  Priory  buildings  at 
Repton  as  a  convenient  place  in  which  to  establish 
it.  This  was  the  origin  of  the  Repton  School  of 
the  present  day,  and  not  only  does  the  old  Priory 
building  still  stand,  retaining  its  old  name  while 
doing  good  duty  as  a  boarding-house,  but  the  main 
entrance   to    the   school   grounds   is   through    the 
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Priory  gatehouse,  now  surviving  as  "  The  Arch," 
and  the  principal  buildings  and  the  cricket  field  are 
surrounded  by  the  original  wall  of  the  Priory 
enclosure.  Hence  the  first  thing  that  strikes  a  visitor 
on  approaching  the  school  precincts  is  the  look  of 
old-worldliness  about  them  ;  and  young  and  old 
must  feel  that  the  Repton  of  to-day,  like  some 
flourishing  ivy  stem,  the  growth  of  ages,  strikes  its 
roots  deep  into  the  past  and  draws  vitality  from 
the  days  of  old.  Herein  lies  its  claim  to  be  a  place 
in  itself  instructive  in  citizenship  ;  and  hence  it  is 
that,  though  a  remote  country  village,  enjoying 
peace  and  quiet  far  from  the  madding  crowd  of  town 
life,  it  can  and  does  suggest  much  of  English  history, 
and  put  before  the  minds  of  its  youthful  inhabitants 
ideals  of  the  past  and  hopes  of  bygone  ages,  recalling 
to  them  lives  of  great  men  "  honoured  in  their 
generations,  leaders  of  the  people  by  their  counsels," 
so  that  they  can  "  look  at  the  generations  of  old  and 
see  "  and  learn  to  "  praise  famous  men  and  our 
fathers  that  begat  us." 

Founded  thus  by  Sir  John  Port  in  1557,  for  a 
long  period  the  school  remained  what  he  meant  it 
to  be,  a  local  Grammar  School,  with  its  "  poor 
scholars  "  taught  by  "  a  priest  well  learned  and 
graduate  and  of  honest  and  virtuous  conversation," 
who  enjoyed  the  magnificent  remuneration  of 
"  yearly  twenty  pounds,"  and  had  the  assistance  of 
first  one,  and  then,  as  the  school  grew,  two  ushers. 
The  first  extension  was  when  in  1768  the  headmaster 
migrated  to  the  present  headmaster's  house,  a 
building  standing  just  to  the  north  of  the  Priory 
and  overlooking  the  meadows  towards  the  Trent. 
This  house  itself  dated  in  part  from  1422,  and  in 
spite  of  modern  additions,  like  the  Priory  it  pre- 
serves much  of  the  odour  of  antiquity.  In  these 
times  the  school  had  grown,  and  numbered  over  two 
hundred  boys,  but  its  fortunes  varied  ;  and  though  in 
the  early  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  it  produced 
many  good  scholars  and  distinguished  men,  and  was 
well  known  at  the  Universities,  in  the  year  1854, 
when  Dr.  Peile,  the  then  headmaster,  resigned, 
there  were  but  forty-eight  boys  in  the  school. 

At  this  point  the  Governors,  or,  as  they  were  then 
called,  the  Corporation,  selected  as  headmaster 
the  Rev.  S.  A.  Pears,  a  master  at  Harrow  under  Dr. 
Vaughan,  and  under  his  rule  the  school  began  a  new 
life.  Dr.  Pears  may  indeed  with  truth  be  called 
its  second  founder,  a  man  to  be  mentioned  in  the 
same  category  with  Arnold  of  Rugby,  Thring  of 
Uppingham,  or  Harper  of  Sherborne.  In  three  years 
the  numbers  were  doubled,  and  when  in  1874  Dr. 


Pears  resigned  there  were  two  hundred  and  fifty 
names  on  the  register.  But  in  far  more  important 
matters  than  mere  increase  of  numbers,  to  Dr.  Pears 
the  school  owed  practically  everything  that  goes  to 
the  making  of  a  good  school.  He  impressed  upon  it 
the  stamp  of  his  own  thoroughness  in  work  and  his 
own  deep  Christian  faith,  and  whether  in  the  pulpit  or 
out  of  it  his  object  was  always  the  same  :  that  is  (to 
quote  a  speech  made  at  the  opening  of  the  Great 
Hall  erected  in  his  memory  and  bearing  his  name), 
"  not  to  make  Repton  merely  a  training-place  for 
scholars,  but  rather  a  nursery  of  God-fearing  and 
Christian  men,  and  to  subordinate  all  other  know- 
ledge, however  important,  to  the  knowledge  of 
God  in  Christ."  So  under  him  the  school  grew 
and  became  the  home  not  only  of  many  sound 
scholars  and  some  brilliant  ones,  but  of  boys  brought 
up  on  wide  evangelical  lines  of  Christian  thought, 
simple  in  their  manners,  simple  in  their  faith,  well 
qualified  to  "  serve  God  in  Church  and  State,"  and 
showing  their  powers  in  many  a  direction  of  good 
work,  and  perhaps  especially  in  the  Foreign  Mission 
field.  So  firm  were  the  foundations  that  he  thus 
well  and  truly  laid  that  the  school  has  kept  ever 
since  the  character  he  impressed  upon  it.  "  Have 
no  fear  for  Repton  ;  she  will  prosper  and  increase," 
were  his  words  to  his  colleagues  when  he  was  resign- 
ing ;  and  these  words  have  proved  true.  Under 
his  successors,  Dr.  Huckin,  Dr.  Furneaux  (now 
Dean  of  Winchester),  and  the  present  headmaster, 
the  Rev.  Lionel  Ford,  himself  an  old  Reptonian, 
Repton  has  "  prospered  and  increased,"  and  in 
the  words  of  the  new  School  Carmen,  written  for 
this  year  of  her  seventh  jubilee  by  one  of  her  dis- 
tinguished sons,  the  Public  Orator  at  Cambridge  : 

Floruit,  floret,  florebit 

Schola  nostra  ;  permanebit 

Mater  alma  inventutis,  1 

Fons  doctrinae,  tons  virtu tis. 

Yes,  the  old  ivy  stem,  with  its  roots  deep  in  the 
past,  has  still  its  fresh  green  shoots,  budding  in  an 
ever-recurring  spring.  Repton  is  old,  but  she  is 
young.  The  nucleus  of  the  ancient  Priory  has 
developed  into  a  group  of  buildings  of  which  any 
school  may  be  proud,  and  this  year  of  her  three 
hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary  gives  a  good  oppor- 
tunity for  telling  the  visitor  of  to-day  what  he  will 
see  outwardly  in  her  buildings  and  inwardly  in  her 
spirit.  As  he  enters  the  Arch  he  has  before  him  on 
the  one  side  the  Church  and  ancient  Saxon  Chancel, 
on  the  other  the  Priory  with  the  headmaster's 
house  beyond  ;    to  the  right  the  Pears  Hall  with 
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classrooms  below  and  others   in   a  separate  block 
behind  it.     Turning  to  his  right  and  passing  in  fiont 
of  the  Pears  Hall  he  reaches  the  cricket  field,  which 
he  views  from  the  ruins  of  the  old  Priory  Church. 
To  his  right  again  lies  the  Paddock,  a  square  of  grass, 
round  which  stand  other  classrooms,  fives  courts, 
the  gymnasium  (the  former  Priory  tithe-barn),  the 
school  shop,  and  the  new  block  of  science  labora- 
tories and  lecture-rooms,  of  which  more  later.     All 
this  portion  of  the  school  premises  is  included  within 
the  old  Priory  wall.     Outside  the  wall  and  the  Arch, 
and  at  varying  distances  from  the  nucleus,  are  the 
other  masters'  houses,  the  engineering,  carpentering 
and  music  schools,  the  sanatorium,  other  playing 
fields,  and,  last  but  not  least,  the  Chapel.     This 
was  begun  in  1857  to  commemorate  the  tercentenary 
of  the  school,  and  has  since  at  various  times  been 
enlarged  and  beautified,  especially  since  the  present 
headmaster  came  in  1901 .     It  is  perhaps  unfortunate 
that  at  the  time  of  its  erection  no  site  could  be  found 
for  it  within  the  Arch,  since  in  those  days  the  school 
did  not  actually  own  anything  except  the  Priory 
itself.     And  yet,  standing  as  it  does  conspicuously 
at  the  top  of  the  hill  up  which  passes  the  road  out 
of  the  Trent  valley  and  from  the  station,  it  is  the 
first  bit  of  the  school  that  the  visitor  or  the  new  boy 
will  pass,  and  thus  may  well  serve  to  suggest  that, 
though  outside  the  centre,  it  is  itself  the  centre  of 
the  school  life. 

This  sketch  of  the  external  aspect  of  the  school  of 
to-day  serves  well  to  lead  us  to  some  account  of  the 
manner  of  life  and  modes  of  thought  at  Repton. 
The  system  followed  is  entirely  that  of  boarding- 
houses  ;  day  boys  are  practically  non-existent. 
Of  houses  there  are  seven,  each  holding  about 
forty  boys,  with  the  exception  of  the  headmaster's, 
which  holds  double  that  number  ;  and  they  are  now 
for  the  most  part  the  property  of  the  school  and  have 
been  brought  up  to  the  fullest  standard  of  modern 
requirements  by  the  governing  body.  In  them  the 
boys  are  quartered  on  a  method  which  tends  both 
to  help  discipline  and  encourage  sociability  and  a 
sense  of  responsibility.  The  dormitories  are  open 
rooms  of  moderate  size,  holding  on  an  average  four 
to  eight  boys  in  charge  of  one  or  two  seniors  ;  and 
the  day  life  is  lived  in  "  studies,"  containing  usually 
four,  five,  or  six  boys,  likewise  in  charge  of  a  head 
boy  and  a  second  in  command,  the  occupants  in 
each  ranging  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  the  school. 
This  obviously  implies  a  "  fagging  "  system,  but  the 
duties  of  fags  are  not  onerous,  and  consist  chiefly 
of  keeping  studies  neat  and  orderly,  and  preparing 


or  clearing  away  such  private  repasts  of  a  simple 
kind  as  the  study  members,  including  the  fags  them- 
selves, desire,  and  the  housemaster  permits.     The 
excellent  English  method  of  training  boys  to  rule 
themselves   prevails,   and   the  older  boys   are   en- 
couraged in  every  way  to  learn  the  lesson  of  respon- 
sibility.    There  are  house  prefects,  with  considerable 
powers   and   privileges,   and  school  prefects  ;    the 
latter  selected  by  the  headmaster,  and  owing  their 
responsible  position  to  claims,  first,  of  character  and, 
secondly,  of  intellectual  ability  or  athletic  prowess. 
Discipline  is  maintained  by  these  prefects  under 
the  supervision  of  the  house  masters,  who,  together 
with  their  wives,  take  their  breakfast  and  luncheon 
with  the  boys,  and  who  usually  superintend  the 
preparation  of  work  in  the  evening.     Younger  boys 
are  required  to  appear  in  Eton  jackets,  the  older 
or   taller  in   "morning  coats,"   and  without   any 
martinet  rules  or  ideas,  slovenliness  is  discouraged 
whether  in  the  boys'   quarters  or  in  their  dress, 
while  at  the  same  time  anything  like  luxury  or  extra- 
vagance  is   discountenanced.     Altogether   the   fife 
is  a  sound  and  healthy  one  and  thoroughly  conducive 
to  good  relations  between  boys  and  masters,  as  well 
as  to  implant  in  the  boys  the  all-important  concep- 
tion of  personal  responsibility  for  themselves  and 
others. 

But  boys  come  to  school  not  only  to  learn  how 
to  five,  but  to  be  taught  to  use  their  minds.  What 
does  Repton  do  for  them  in  this  direction  ?  Like 
other  public  schools,  Repton  has  in  the  last  thirty 
years  discovered  that  the  classics  are  not  the  only 
subject  which  may  serve  as  the  gymnastic  ground 
for  the  youthful  mind,  and  while  perhaps  some 
may  regret  the  fact  that  of  introducing  many 
subjects  there  is  no  end,  and  feel  that  the  multi- 
plicity of  study  is  a  weariness  of  the  flesh,  yet  it  is 
an  unmixed  benefit,  diminished  only  by  the  attitude 
of  the  Universities  on  the  great  compulsory  Greek 
question,  that  modern  languages  and  science  and 
mathematics  and  engineering  have  been  recognised 
as  having  their  undoubted  and  most  valuable  claims. 
In  this  respect  Repton  has  not  been  behind  others, 
and  of  late  years  particularly,  the  whole  system  has 
been  remodelled,  till  no  boy  can  say  that  his  tastes 
and  aptitudes  are  unconsidered  or  that  he  is  forced 
into  the  wrong  groove.  The  modern  side  is  and  has 
been  for  some  time  a  flourishing  and  increasing  part 
of  the  school,  mathematics  are  taught  by  the  newest 
methods,  and  above  all  science  is  recognised  as  an 
essential  element  in  education.  Last  year  the  latest 
addition  to  the  buildings  was  opened,  in  the  shape  of 
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the  science  block  above  mentioned,  and  every  boy 
goes  through  the  science  mill  and  has  a  chance  of 
showing  whether  he  has  a  taste  for  it  and  the  power 
to  assimilate  its  teaching.  There  is  a  very  suc- 
cessful army  class,  which  has  earned  the  highest 
places  at  Woolwich  and  Sandhurst  ;  while  the 
engineering  shops  encourage  many  a  boy  to  use  his 
hands  as  well  as  his  head. 

It  remains  to  consider  other  aspects  of  the  school 
life  besides  those  of  the  regular  curriculum.  None 
of  these  are  left  out  of  sight.  There  is  an  excellent 
school  library,  open  now  to  the  sixth  and  fifth 
forms,  each  house  having  as  well  a  library  of  more 
popular  literature.  Music,  vocal  or  instrumental, 
receives  every  help  and  recognition  in  the  chapel 
choir  or  the  musical  society,  while  annual  competi- 
tions between  house  choirs  and  soloists  encourage 
individual  efforts  on  the  part  of  boys  unaided  by 
masters.  There  is  a  Debating  Society,  a  newly 
started  Scientific  Society,  and  a  Field  Society,  the 
latter  encouraged  by  prizes  for  collections,  entomo- 
logical, botanical,  or  geological.  Lectures  on  sub- 
j  ects  of  general  interest  are  given  from  time  to  time 
to  the  whole  or  to  portions  of  the  school,  and  the 
senior  boys  meet  occasionally  in  the  winter  for 
literary  readings.  The  Cadet  Corps  which  numbers 
half  the  school,  flourishes  exceedingly,  its  success 
being  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  attendance  at  the 
annual  camp  at  Aldershot  is  compulsory ;  and,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  the  range  at  Derby  is  alone 
available  for  practice,  except  for  a  Morris  tube  range 
on  the  spot,  it  saw  last  year  its  Shooting  VIII. 
win  the  fifth  place  for  the  Ashburton  Shield,  and 
for  the  second  time  appear  first  in  the  quick- 
firing  competition  at  Bisley.  Besides  this,  every 
boy  over  sixteen,  whether  in  the  corps  or  not,  has 
to  pass  a  qualifying  test  in  shooting.  With  regard 
to  games,  cricket  and  football  hold,  as  they  should, 
the  first  place  ;  but  fives  is  played  a  great  deal, 
and  with  these  and  other  pursuits,  including  the 
very  popular  "  yard  "  cricket  and  football,  there 
should  be  no  opportunity  for  the  "  loafer  "  to  exist. 
Gymnastics,  and  the  kindred  arts  of  boxing  and 
fencing,  are  well  to  the  fore,  and  in  spite  of  material 
difficulties,  soon  to  be  removed  by  the  building  this 
year  of  a  new  gymnasium,  they  have  put  the  school 
representatives  in  an  encouraging  position  in  the 
annual  competition  at  Aldershot. 

Finally,  then,  it  may  be  said  that  Repton  is  alive, 
and  alive  in  every  direction,  keeping  pace  with  the 
progress  of  the  times.  Its  claims  in  the  athletic 
world  are  well  known  ;  it  has  produced  cricketers  of 


the  highest  eminence,  and  its  Old  Boys  team  has 
this  year  won  the  Arthur  Dunn  Cup.  So  patent  is 
this  aspect  of  Repton  life  that  a  recent  book  on 
Derbyshire  may  perhaps  be  forgiven  for  saying  of 
Repton  :  "Of  its  scholarship  there  is  not  so  much 
said,  but  it  has  proved  a  nursery  of  athletes,  and 
the  style  of  its  cricket  is  unimpeachable."  Yet 
those  who  know  Repton  best  will  realise  and  say 
without  hesitation  that  it  can  claim  an  excellent 
record  of  intellectual  life  too,  as  scholarship  lists 
and  class  lists  can  testify,  and  that  it  serves  perhaps 
the  best  of  intellectual  purposes  by  setting  store  on 
that  which  was  the  ardent  desire  of  its  great  second 
founder,  who  "  cared  not  to  concentrate  his  power 
on  the  few  of  exceptional  ability,  to  the  neglect  of 
the  many  of  lesser  mark,  but  had  his  sympathies 
drawn  out  as  strongly  towards  the  patient  pursuance 
of  duty  in  the  less  highly  gifted,  as  to  the  most 
attractive  character  and  the  most  brilliant  talents." 


The  English  Association. — The  very  important 
work  of  this  association  has  now  made  a  good  start. 
The  report  of  the  first  General  Meeting  and  a  leaflet  on 
the  curriculum  in  English  in  secondary  boys'  schools 
have  been  issued. 

The  members  of  the  Association  include  professors  of 
English  in  the  universities,  headmasters  of  the  great 
public  schools,  teachers  of  English  in  secondary 
schools,  and  representative  elementary  teachers, 
officials  of  the  Board  of  Education,  and  well-known 
men  of  letters.  Mr.  Sidney  Lee,  who  presided  at  the 
General  Meeting,  pointed  out  that  the  success  of  the 
movement  depended  on  attracting  every  sort  of  person 
who  can  help  to  improve  the  position  of  English  in  our 
educational  system,  or  to  extend  a  fit  and  thorough 
knowledge  of  English  among  the  English-speaking 
peoples  of  the  Empire  ;  and  that  the  Association  desired 
that,  from  the  elementary  school  to  the  university,  the 
obligation  should  be  recognised  to  treat  the  proper 
writing  of  English,  the  proper  speaking  of  English,  the 
proper  appreciation  of  and  respect  for  English  literature, 
as  not  less  but  more  important  acquirements  than  any 
other  that  can  come  of  educational  training. 

The  leaflets  already  in  preparation  deal  with  the 
teaching  of  Shakespeare  in  secondary  schools,  with 
books  connected  with  the  teaching  of  English  most 
suitable  for  a  Teachers'  Reference  Library.  Suggestions 
as  to  leaflets  are  gladly  considered  by  the  committee.  A 
bulletin  setting  forth  in  brief,  past,  present  and  future 
proceedings  of  the  Association  is  issued  quarterly. 

Local  branches  of  the  Association  have  been  suc- 
cessfully formed  in  Scotland,  at  Bristol  and  Liver- 
pool. The  Hon.  General  Secretary  is  Professor  F.  S. 
Boas,  M.A. 
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Moral  Instruction  in  Elemen- 
tary Schools 

By  I.  L.  Kandel,  M.A. 

Royal  Academical  Institution,  Belfast 

In  his  address  to  the  Moral  Instruction  League,  Sir 
Charles  Warren  threw  out  an  excellent  suggestion  which 
would  assist  in  the  task  of  improving  the  character  of 
elementary  school  children.  He  pointed  out  the 
necessity  of  interesting  parents  in  the  education  of  their 
children,  but  did  not  sufficiently  emphasise  the  point. 
This  is  an  excellent  idea,  but  the  difficulties  in  the  way 
are  insurmountable.  It  is  in  this  that  lies  the  real 
cause  of  the  defects  which  called  the  League  into  exis- 
tence. It  seems  to  be  too  often  forgotten  that  the  child 
spends  but  five  hours  of  the  day  in  the  school ;  that  the 
child  of  school  age  is  most  impressionable  ;  that  once 
he  leaves  the  school  buildings,  he  is  at  the  mercy  of  any 
influence  which  may  come  in  his  direction.  It  is  to  this 
that  attention  should  be  directed.  Moral  degeneration 
is  not  to  be  glibly  accounted  for  by  pointing  out  that 
moral  training  does  not  figure  in  the  curriculum  of  the 
elementary  schools,  or,  as  a  member  of  an  education 
committee  in  the  north  of  England  put  it  on  a  recent 
occasion  when  he  was  outraged  by  some  moral  delin- 
quencies of  elementary  school  children,  "  the  A  B  C  of 
morals  must  be  taught  in  the  elementary  schools." 
Here,  then,  are  children  exposed  to  filthy  environment, 
with  the  streets  for  their  playground,  in  the  midst  of 
all  the  squalor  and  misery  of  the  slum,  and  then  com- 
plaints are  made  that  the  education  imparted  in  the 
elementary  schools  has  had  no  effect  in  reforming  the 
lower  classes  in  the  last  twenty  years. 

That  there  are  shortcomings  in  the  elementary  curricu- 
lum cannot  be  denied,  but  the  absence  of  moral  training, 
as  such,  is  not  one  of  these.  One  has  but  to  compare, 
however  superficially,  the  secondary  and  elementary 
schools  to  see  wherein,  so  far  as  the  school  is  concerned, 
the  defects  lie.  The  most  obvious  difference  is  the  pro- 
vision of  school  buildings.  It  is  just  in  the  heart  of 
slumland  that  our  worst  primary  schools  are  situated. 
They  are  badly  ventilated,  badly  lighted,  badly  equipped, 
and  in  many  cases  not  provided  with  a  playground.  The 
walls  are  bare  and  the  windows  very  often  dirty.  No 
attempt  is  made  for  the  few  hours  that  the  child  is  com- 
pelled to  be  away  from  home  to  put  him  in  brighter 
surroundings,  which  might  influence  him  to  desire 
cleanliness  and  brightness  outside  school. 

In  the  next  place,  the  great  difference  is  the  size  of  the 
classes.  If  any  value  is  to  be  attached  to  the  personal 
influence  of  the  teacher,  it  is  ridiculous  to  saddle  him 
with  classes  so  large  that  he  must  necessarily  come  to 
be  regarded  not  as  a  guide  and  friend,  but  as  a  drill- 
master  and  tyrant.  A  teacher  cannot  enter  into  those 
personal  relations  which  cannot  but  serve  to  improve 
a  scholar's  character,  if  his  attention  is  to  be  distributed 
over  large  numbers.     At  best  he  can  pick  out  a  few 


scholars  here  and  there.  On  these  his  influence  may  be 
excellent,  but  he  lays  himself  open  to  the  charge,  so 
frequently  heard  in  elementary  schools,  of  favouritism, 
and  this  has  a  contrary  effect  on  the  rest  of  the  class. 
No  teacher  can  successfully  influence  his  scholars  if  he 
has  to  handle  more  than  thirty.  Contrast  this  with 
classes  of  fifty  and  sixty  which  prevail  in  many  parts  of 
the  country. 

Nor  can  the  teacher  approach  his  pupils  through  the 
medium  of  athletics  in  the  elementary  schools.  Last 
year  the  Board  of  Education  recommended  the  intro- 
duction of  organised  games  in  the  elementary  schools. 
The  suggestion  was  excellent,  but  only  so  far  as  the  oldest 
scholars  were  concerned.  Children  under  twelve  tire 
easily  and  do  not  enjoy  organised  games  for  long.  For 
these  a  good  romp  is  more  suitable,  even  though  they 
must  immediately  after  be  subdued  to  order  in  the  class- 
room. But  admitting  the  need  of  games  for  part  of  the 
school,  where  is  any  provision  made  for  them  ?  In  some 
towns  a  few  hours  per  week  are  set  apart  for  athletics 
in  the  public  parks,  but  this  privilege  is  necessarily 
limited  to  a  few  schools  in  the  neighbourhood  of  such 
parks.  In  many  cases  where  there  are  playgrounds  they 
are  too  small  to  be  of  any  use  for  the  purpose  under 
discussion. 

In  the  curriculum  of  the  elementary  school  there  is  one 
grave  defect  to  be  noticed,  and  that  is  the  complete 
neglect  of  the  formative  qualities  of  history.  Not  that 
scholars  in  the  secondary  schools  are  yet  obtaining  the 
benefit  which  they  should  from  this  subject,  but  at 
least  more  of  it  is  taught  and  at  present  is  often  taught 
intelligently.  In  the  elementary  schools,  so  much 
time  is  spent  on  writing  and  reading  as  separate  subjects, 
and  a  good  deal  more  time  than  necessary  on  arithmetic, 
that  history  is  crowded  out,  and  the  short  period  left  is 
given  to  such  history  as  may  be  obtained  from  the 
numerous  Historical  Readers.  No  subject  intelligently 
taught  can  better  bring  out  what  is  best  in  a  pupil ;  no 
subject  can  be  more  character-forming,  and  yet  it 
receives  but  scant  attention.  The  same  remarks  would 
apply  to  English  literature.  If  less  business  arithmetic 
and  writing  were  taught,  not  on  formal  lines,  but  as  a 
means,  some  valuable  time  could  be  gained  for  these 
far  more  valuable  subjects.  It  is  here  that  the  branch 
of  the  curriculum  so  much  talked  about,  and  so  unpro- 
ductive in  America,  can  be  taught — namely,  civics. 
Far  better  to  give  concrete  examples  of  good  citizens 
and  their  careers  than  to  lay  down  rules  and  definitions 
as  unintelligible  as  they  are  unprofitable.  You  may 
preach  the  virtues  to  children,  and  they  may  talk  glibly 
about  them,  but  unless  they  are  compelled  to  practise 
them,  or  see  others  practise  them,  nothing  is  gained. 

But  no  matter  what  may  be  done  in  the  school,  assuming 
that  all  the  improvements  adumbrated  above  to  be  intro- 
duced, no  amelioration  can  be  hoped  for  unless  there  move 
alongside  with  this  an  improvement  in  the  social  con- 
ditions of  the  parents  of  the  poorer-class  children.  The 
question  cannot  be  narrowed  down,  nor  can  the  burden  be 
laid  on  the  school.  It  is ,  after  all ,  the  parent  who  must  be 
educated.     If  the  self-respecting  citizen  cannot  tolerate 
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the  undesirable  immoral  children  of  the  elementary 
school,  it  is  not  the  school  that  is  to  bear  the  blame. 
The  home  influence  of  the  more  fortunate  school  child 
must  always  be  borne  in  mind  in  a  comparison  with  the 
poorer  child.  A  better  home,  less  public  houses,  better 
and  more  liberal  allowance  of  playgrounds  in  and  outside 
school  must  first  be  provided,  and  then,  if  the  improve- 
ment in  the  moral  character  fails  to  be  maintained, 
blame  the  teacher.  And  in  this  connection  may  be 
mentioned  the  excellent  work  done  among  children  of  a 
lower  class  than  those  reached  by  the  Lad's  Brigade, 
that  is,  the  work  of  Lads'  Clubs.  Here  is  amply  illus- 
trated the  effect  of  personal  influence  of  the  managers 
by  personal  contact  with  each  boy,  the  effect  of  clean 
and  bright  surroundings,  of  rational  amusements,  of 
restraint.  The  street  is  the  ruin  of  the  younger  genera- 
tion, and  it  may  be  hoped  that  the  State  may  some  day 
undertake  to  subsidise  on  a  large  scale  Lads'  and 
Girls'  Clubs  which  may  serve  to  keep  young  boys  and 
girls  off  the  streets. 

Just  as  the  dirty  scholar  will  not  be  cleaner  after 
numerous  lessons  on  the  value  of  soap,  so  the  morally 
bad  scholar  will  not  be  improved  by  a  whole  alphabet  of 
morals.  Only  the  habit  of  moral  action,  of  seeing  and 
hearing  of  others  acting  uprightly,  will  bring  any  im- 
provement, and  to  effect  this  the  work  of  a  Moral  In- 
struction League  cannot  be  confined  to  schools. 


Humane  Mathematics 
IV.  Logic 

By  C.  H.  Hardingham,  M.A. 

People  frequently  assert  in  an  off-hand  manner  that  it  is 
good  for  a  boy  to  grind  away  at  mathematics,  because 
from  them  he  learns  at  any  rate  that  there  is  such  a  thing 
as  logic. 

Now,  if  this  was  the  main  reason  for  the  teaching  of 
mathematics,  we  might  very  well  abolish  them  from  our 
schools  at  once,  for,  unusual  as  the  statement  may 
appear,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  human  beings  have 
naturally  a  passion  for  logic.  This  may  not  manifest 
itself  in  those  statements  and  actions  which  affect  their 
own  interests,  but  when  people  begin  to  discuss  the 
affairs  of  others  it  usually  becomes  plain  that  they 
consider  their  arguments  to  be  exact  and  logical.  They 
show  no  doubt  as  to  whether  propositions  can  be  set  out 
step  by  step  in  a  convincing  manner,  or  can  be  made  to 
lead  up  to  irrefutable  conclusions.  Indeed,  they  seem 
to  possess  an  unbounded  belief  in  the  infallibility  of  logic, 
which,  unlike  that  of  the  Pope,  they  regard  as  quite 
unconditioned  and  applicable  to  all  subjects  alike  ;  nor 
do  they  hold  this  merely  as  an  academical  proposition, 
but  are  equally  well  assured  that  they  themselves  can 
argue  in  a  convincing  and  unanswerable  fashion. 

What  most  persons  need,  in  fact,  is  not  to  be  taught 
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that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  logic,  but  to  have  their 
critical  faculties  stimulated  so  that  they  may  learn 
how  to  avoid  its  pitfalls  and  become  aware  of  its  im- 
perfections and  limitations. 

Small  boys  with  no  previous  training  acquire  in  the 
nursery  this  popular  but  unjustifiable  belief  in  logic  from 
the  arguments  of  nurses  and  mothers,  or  of  other  persons 
ignorant  of  mathematics. 

Thus,  a  very  common  method  of  reasoning  used  by 
those  in  authority  to  impress  little  boys  is  one  which  they 
afterwards  come  across  in  geometry,  where  it  is  known 
as  the  method  of  exhaustion.  In  this  case  various 
alternatives  are  examined,  and  by  comparison  with 
sundry  axiomatic  truths  seen  to  be  false,  till  finally  only 
one  possible  supposition  is  left,  which  must  therefore 
be  the  true  solution  of  the  problem. 

As  an  instance  of  this  kind  of  argument  the  monologue 
given  below  may  be  of  more  serious  import  than  will 
appear  at  the  first  glance.  Its  form  is  precisely  that  of 
the  corresponding  propositions  in  the  geometry  books, 
while  with  the  omission  of  the  italicised  words  it  might 
be  heard  in  any  English  nursery. 

Thus  : 

(General  enunciation. — //  in  a  cupboard  which  has 
been  left  locked  in  a  room  where  a  small  boy  is  alone,  a  pot 
of  jam  is  found  to  be  broken,  then  the  boy  broke  the  pot.) 

Particular  enunciation.— You  broke  the  pot  of  jam. 

Proof. — In  this  house  cupboard  doors  don't  open  of 
themselves  (axiom). 

.  ■ .  They  must  have  been  opened. 

Again,  cats  can't  turn  keys  (axiom). 

.  • .  The  cat  did  not  do  it. 

Moreover,  you  were  alone  in  the  room  (enunciation). 

.  ■ .  Nobody  else  could  have  done  it. 

.  • .  You  did  it. 

(Wherefore,  if  in  a  cupboard,  etc.) 

Q.E.D. 

This  Euclidean  way  of  putting  the  argument  has  a 
great  effect  on  a  small  boy.  He  is  overwhelmed  by  the 
utter  impossibility  of  casting  doubt  upon  such  self- 
evident  propositions  as  "  In  this  house  doors  don't  open 
of  themselves,"  or  "  Cats  can't  turn  keys,"  and  so 
receives  an  indelible  impression  of  the  validity  of  this 
method  of  proof  long  before  he  comes  across  any  example 
of  it  in  a  geometry  book. 

Or  again,  not  infrequently  the  form  taken  by  the 
nurse's  argument  is  that  of  reductio  ad  absurdum.  "  If 
you  didn'  t  open  the  door,  then  the  cat  must  have  done 
it"  (which  is  absurd ;  wherefore,  etc. 

Q.E.D.). 

So  that  this  method  of  demonstration  also  becomes 
familiar,  while  early  instances  of  direct  proof  are  not 
wanting.  Thus,  corresponding  to  the  proof  which 
establishes  the  adequacy  of  a  construction,  as  for  instance, 
that  beginning  "  Then  shall  the  angle  be  bisected,"  we 
get  monologues  like  the  following,  which  explains  itself  : 

Particular  enunciation. — You  will  be  whipped. 

Proof. — There's  a  great  deal  of  mud  on  the  carpet 
(enunciation). 
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Now  it  is  obvious  that  that  mud  came  off  your  boots 
(figure). 

But  you  were  only  out  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  (enun- 
ciation). 

.  • .  You  could  not  have  been  farther  than  the  pond. 

• .  •  Little  boys  can't  go  to  the  river  and  back  in  that 
time  (proposition). 

But  I  said  that  if  you  went  there  again  I  should  cane 
you  (known  proposition). 

.  • .  You  will  be  caned.  q.e.f. 

A  boy,  then,  by  the  time  he  comes  to  school  knows 
very  well  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  logic,  and  more- 
over, that  it  is  a  thing  upon  which  persons  will  base 
actions  of  considerable  importance  (at  any  rate  to 
others),  so  that  it  is  not  with  the  method  but  with  the 
subject-matter  of  geometry  that  his  quarrel  is.  His 
difficulty  is  simply  in  attending  for  a  sufficiently  long 
time  at  a  stretch  to  arguments  about  things  in  which 
he  has  no  interest.  Of  course,  if  a  boy  is  asked  to  explain 
some  method  of  proof,  as  for  instance  that  by  exhaustion, 
he  is  almost  sure  to  make  a  mess  of  it,  though  generally  the 
answer,  such  as  "  You  prove  that  everything  that  is 
likely  to  be  true  is  not  true,  and  so  arrive  at  the  truth," 
shows  that  his  only  difficulty  is  one  of  expression  and 
not  at  all  of  understanding. 

Accordingly,  the  master's  chief  duty  is  not  to  teach 
boys  how  to  reason,  but  how  to  use  their  reasoning 
powers  diffidently.  His  pupils  do  not  require  instruction 
in  the  nature  of  logic  so  much  as  in  the  practical  applica- 
tions of  it,  for  which  the  two  things  needful  are  im- 
partiality and  caution.  With  regard  to  the  first  of  these 
essentials,  it  is  clearly  important  that  boys  should  learn 
to  argue  as  rigidly  about  their  own  concerns  as  about 
those  in  which  they  have  no  material  interest,  and  to 
recognise  in  their  own  arguments  the  flaws  that  they  at 
once  detect  in  those  of  other  persons  ;  but  this  detach- 
ment is  not  to  be  acquired  either  from  mathematics  or 
from  the  study  of  logic  itself.  With  regard  to  the  other 
essential,  caution,  it  must  always  be  borne  in  mind  that 
the  range  of  ideas  which  can  be  logically  treated  is  very 
limited,  and  that  in  all  practical  matters  sentences 
which  possess  the  outward  semblance  of  logic  are  of  a 
very  deceptive  nature. 

It  is  just  at  this  point  that  elementary  mathematics 
fail,  for  they  seem  to  be  designed  to  give  boys  alto- 
gether exaggerated  and  erroneous  ideas  as  to  the  nature 
and  scope  of  the  methods  which  are  in  them  employed 
with  such  triumphant  success. 

For,  in  the  first  place,  nowhere  else  except  in  mathe- 
matics do  we  meet  with  much  argument  of  the  pro- 
tracted kind  found  in  geometry  books  or  in  long  pieces 
of  algebraic  analysis,  and  the  books  on  logic  fail  to  evolve 
any  but  the  most  trifling  deductions  about  the  mortality 
of  Socrates,  or  the  fact  that  one  cetacean  at  least  is 
viviparous. 

In  physics,  and  elsewhere  in  the  natural  sciences 
which  deal  with  quantitative  and  spatial  relations,  we  do 
find  long  deductions ;  but  just  in  so  far  as  this  is  the 
case,  the  subjects  in  question  may  be  called  branches  of 
mathematics,  and  are  amenable  to  treatment  by  the 


calculus  and  the  other  analytical  engines  of  thought. 
Elsewhere  all  attempt  at  rigid  logical  argument  is  a 
failure,  and  though  the  ear  may  be  deceived  by  the  ring 
of  the  sentences,  there  is  no  certainty  underlying  them. 
For  in  practical  matters  experience  shows  that  it  is 
impossible  to  be  logical.  To  every  statement  there  are 
qualifications  and  exceptions,  and  as  our  conclusions 
have  no  finality,  we  can  but  aim  at  the  golden  mean,  so 
that  the  man  who  carries  his  principles  to  their  logical 
conclusions,  that  is  to  say,  who  is  rather  more  logical 
than  his  fellows,  is  only  to  be  regarded  as  a  fanatic  or 
extremist.  It  is  to  this  attitude,  however,  that  a 
mathematical  training  in  the  early  stages  tends,  and 
this  is  its  first  great  defect :  that  while  fitting  a  boy  to 
detect  a  false  inference,  it  renders  him  liable  to  give  a  too 
ready  acceptance  to  strikingly  put  arguments,  and  to  fall 
a  victim  to  specious  generalisations  and  false  suppositions 
from  which  all  sorts  of  erroneous  conclusions  can  logically 
be  made  to  flow. 

Space  does  not  permit  here  a  discussion  of  a  second  and 
more  subtle  defect  which  is  apparent  in  school  mathe- 
matics when  regarded  from  the  point  of  view  of  general 
education :  but  in  addition  to  lulling  the  critical  faculties 
into  accepting  an  argument  without  examining  its  founda- 
tions, they  also  give  rise  in  most  minds  to  very  false 
conceptions  as  to  the  actual  nature  of  logical  argument 
even  within  the  province  to  which  it  can  be  applied. 

There  is  a  very  wise  Scotch  saying  :  "If  you  can't 
be  cheerful,  be  as  cheerful  as  you  can"  ;  and  it  is  a  fair 
deduction  that  a  nation  so  fond  of  discussion  would  also 
assert  that  even  if  a  man  cannot  be  logical  he  should  be  as 
logical  as  he  can.  But  at  the  same  time  nothing  could  be 
more  unreasonable  than  to  import  the  methods  of  the 
mathematical  text-book  directly  into  the  affairs  of  life ; 
and  yet  this  is  the  popular  ground  upon  which  the  teach- 
ing of  mathematics  in  schools  is  justified. 


t  We  desire  to  draw  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the 
programme  of  the  fortHcoming  Summer  School  for  Univer- 
sity extension  students,  which  will  be  held  at  Oxford 
during  the  month  of  August.  The  programme  is  not  only 
an  exceedingly  attractive  one,  but  has  obviously  been 
most  carefully  devised  by  the  delegacy  with  a  view  to 
educational  efficiency.  The  general  scheme  of  lectures 
has  been  designed  from  a  threefold  point  of  view  :  ( i )  to 
illustrate  the  place  of  Oxford  itself  in  the  history  of  England, 
and  its  contribution  to  literature,  science,  and  fine  art ; 
(2)  to  carry  on  the  sequence  of  studies  at  previous  meetings 
by  lectures  on  the  history,  literature,  fine  art,  architecture, 
and  science  of  the  seventeenth  century  ;  and  (3)  to  afford 
an  object-lesson  in  historical  teaching  by  showing  ine 
relation  between  the  history  of  a  special  town  and  national 
history.  There  will  also  be  a  special  section  devoted  to 
social  economics,  which  will  be  devoted  to  a  discussion  on 
the  conflicting  ideals  of  socialism  and  individualism. 
Finally,  there  will  be  special  classes  in  practical  map- 
making,  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  teaching,  and  in  the 
English  language,  the  last  being  designed  primarily  for 
foreign  students.  The  meeting  will  be  opened  on  August  1, 
and  will  close  on  August  26,  and  will  be  divided  into  two 
parts  for  the  convenience  of  those  who  are  unable  to  stay 
for  the  whole  time. ' 
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Agricultural  Co-operation 

By  J.  C.  Medd,  M.A. 

Reference  is  constantly  made  to  the  development  of 
agricultural  co-operation  and  its  marvellous  results  in 
Denmark.  Without  wishing  in  the  least  to  detract 
from  their  great  work  in  this  direction  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  agriculture  is  practically  the  sole  industry 
of  Denmark,  and  that  English  farmers  have  never  yet 
been  reduced  to  the  straits  of  the  Danish  farmer.  An 
account  of  their  operations,  however,  must  be  of  interest, 
especially  when  the  question  of  small  holdings  almost 
absorbs  public  attention.  The  success  ultimately  of 
small  holdings  must  depend  upon  the  adoption  of  co- 
operative methods  of  production  and  distribution. 
According  to  the  last  Report,  there  are  about  68,000 
small  holdings  in  Denmark.  The  average  holding  is 
one  from  three  to  seven  acres.  On  a  well-equipped 
holding  there  are  usually  a  couple  of  cows  which  each 
annually  produces  about  7200  pounds  of  milk,  represent- 
ing in  value  about  £19,  in  addition  to  these,  there  are 
generally  from  ten  to  twelve  pigs  kept  for  fattening, 
which  represent  from  £32  to  £37.  From  fifty  to  sixty, 
and  in  some  cases  as  many  as  150,  fowls  are  kept,  which 
give  a  profit  of  between  £8  and  £10.  The  two  or  three 
calves  which  may  also  be  reared  add  a  further  profit  of 
from  £3  to  £4  per  head.  The  value  of  such  a  holding  may 
be  estimated  at  from  £170  to  £300  including  the  live 
stock.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  the  small 
holding  in  Denmark  has  derived  more  benefit  from  the 
co-operative  movement  than  from  any  other  source. 
The  value  of  land  of  a  small  holding  has  risen  considerably 
more  than  the  value  of  the  land  of  large  farms.  When 
realising  these  facts  one  must  remember  that  small 
holdings  as  well  as  agricultural  organisations  have 
received  far  more  assistance  from  the  State  than  in 
England. 

The  co-operative  movement  itself  was  really  an 
outcome  of  the  Rochdale  co-operative  system  in  England. 
There  is,  however,  a  curious  distinction.  Whereas  in 
England,  Co-operative  Societies  mainly  exist  in  towns, 
they  flourish  mainly  in  Denmark  in  the  rural  districts. 
There  are  now  about  1200  Co-operative  Societies,  with 
an  annual  sale  of  £2,700,000,  and  of  about  180,000 
members,  of  whom  not  more  than  2  per  cent,  are 
urban.  In  1882  the  first  Co-operative  Dairy  was  started. 
To-day  there  are  1085  with  158,170  members.  About 
4506  million  pounds  of  milk  are  annually  treated,  from 
which  about  170  million  pounds  of  butter  are  produced, 
representing  a  value  of  about  £9,500,000.  In  1903  the 
country's  collective  number  of  cows  was  1,066,698,  of 
which  about  85  per  cent,  were  cows  on  farms 
delivering  milk  to  Co-operative  Dairies.  The  regulations 
demand  that  the  utmost  care  should  be  taken  during 
the  process  of  milking,  that  it  is  carried  out  with  the 
greatest  possible  cleanliness,  that  the  milk  is  chilled,  &c. 
All  milk  and  cream  is  pasteurised  so  as  effectually  to  kill 
all  microbes.     Similarly  all  Danish  butter  exported  is 


marked  with  an  official  print.  The  most  important  of 
these  large  farm  dairies  is  that  of  Trifolium  in  Haslev, 
which  is  probably  the  largest  dairy  in  the  world.  It 
was  founded  in  1899  with  various  branches  for  storing  the 
milk  from  the  large  farms  ;  the  dairy  works  with  about 
65,000,000  pounds  of  milk  annually ;  the  production 
of  butter  values  about  £167,000,  and  that  of  cheese  in 
fifty  various  kinds  about  £208,000  annually. 

Control  Societies  have  been  formed  to  report  the 
quality  of  butter-fat  contained  in  the  milk,  and  keep 
a  complete  account  of  the  yield  of  each  cow.  The  first 
Control  Society  was  founded  in  1895.  In  1905  there 
were  415.  The  general  yield  of  milk  for  a  cow  in  the 
Control  Societies,  taken  for  the  entire  country,  is  5756 
pounds,  whilst  the  corresponding  figure  for  cows  outside 
the  Control  Societies  is  5120. 

In  regard  to  bacon,  the  first  Co-operative  Factory  was 
founded  in  1887,  there  are  now  thirty-three,  and  others 
are  being  started.  The  foundation  and  working  capital 
are  about  £350,000.  These  factories  have  91,000 
members,  and  in  1906,  1,051,358  pigs  were  slaughtered, 
representing  a  value  of  £3,650,000.  The  capital  for 
starting  the  various  Danish  Co-operative  enterprises 
was  started  by  way  of  loans  upon  the  guarantee  of  the 
members,  the  guarantee  usually  covers  a  period  of  ten 
years  in  which  time  the  liabilities  are  paid  off  or  at  least 
have  been  brought  to  so  small  a  minimum  that  the 
buildings  with  machines,  &c,  at  any  rate,  represent  a 
value  amply  sufficient  to  cover  the  debt  should  the 
members  wish  to  withdraw.  Every  pig  killed  in  Den- 
mark for  export  is  marked  by  a  veterinary  surgeon 
appointed  by  the  State,  and  under  the  control  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.  Every  pig  in  which  the 
slightest  sign  of  tuberculosis  can  be  traced  is  kept  back. 
Those  pigs  suitable  for  export  are  branded  with  the  mark 
in  blue  colour,  and  this  mark  guarantees  that  the  bacon  is 
made  from  completely  sound  animals.  The  co-operative 
bacon  factories  have  themselves  requested  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  to  introduce  these  very  severe 
Control  Regulations  in  order  to  guarantee  their  customers 
in  England  the  wholesomeness  of  their  produce. 

National  Home  Reading  Union. — The  Book  List  of 
1907-8  for  the  Young  People's  Section  is  now  ready,  and 
may  be  obtained  from  the  Secretary,  Surrey  House,  Vic- 
toria Embankment,  London,  W.C.  This  list  has  been 
extended  in  order  to  give  to  teachers  and  leaders  a  wider 
choice  of  interesting  material,  the  Union  desiring  to  meet 
the  needs  of  children,  with  ability  to  read,  in  all  conditions 
of  life.  Low-priced  books  have,  therefore,  consistently 
with  their  educative  value  and  their  suitability  for  the 
young,  been  mostly  selected.  Teachers  in  secondary  and 
elementary  schools,  in  Sunday  schools,  evening  classes, 
and  other  kindred  organisations  will  find  the  Union's 
courses  of  reading  most  helpful.  The  object  of  the  Union 
being  self-activity  in  the  form  of  home  reading,  it  wishes 
to  increase  the  effectiveness  of  the  reading-lesson  in  schools, 
and  thus  not  only  to  broaden  school  education  generally 
but  to  prolong  and  confirm  its  influence. 
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State  Care  for  the  Nation's 
Weaklings 

By  E.  F.  Denton  Leech 

One  of  the  most  knotty  problems,  and  one  that  is  always 
recurring  to  every  Educational  Authority,  is  how  to  deal 
with  such  children  as,  owing  to  certain  physical  and 
mental  defects,  are  not  suitable  for  ordinary  public 
elementary  schools  ;  they  may  be  classed  under  three 
heads  :    Invalids,  Cripples,  and  Mental  Defectives. 

The  first  two  can  be  combined  in  one  school,  and 
comprise  such  children  as  are  phthisical,  rickety,  or 
merely  generally  delicate,  unable  to  face  the  "  rough 
and  tumble  "  of  more  robust  schoolfellows.  To  these 
may  be  added  a  great  many  cripples,  hunchbacks,  dwarfs, 
also  those  suffering  from  hip  disease  or  spinal  com- 
plaints, who  could  not  sit  on  regulation  forms  for  the 
ordinary  length  of  school  hours.  Many  of  these  are 
backward  in  intelligence  on  account  of  their  weak  health 
or  from  over  sensitiveness  as  to  their  physical  deformity. 
Besides,  there  are  a  large  number  really  deficient  in 
brain-power,  though  not  actually  imbeciles. 

In  rural  districts  and  the  smaller  provincial  towns 
all  these  classes  of  children  prove  a  great  difficulty  to 
the  school-attendance  officer,  especially  such  as  have 
no  specific  disease.  They  are  a  still  greater  difficulty 
to  teachers  who  have  them  in  their  classes,  and  to  the 
School  Attendance  Committee,  too,  because  they  are 
aware  that  such  children  rarely  derive  much  benefit 
from  lessons  in  the  ordinary  classes.  As  regards  those 
who  are  even  slightly  mentally  deficient,  the  usual 
curriculum  can  do  little  good  ;  their  long  years  of  attend- 
ance are  very  expensive  to  the  ratepayers,  while  yielding 
no  advantage  to  the  community  as  a  whole,  and  very 
little  to  the  individual  permanently.  Hence  in  large 
towns  there  has  come  into  existence  a  class  of  school 
adapted  to  the  particular  needs  of  these  little  ones, 
known  as  "  Special  Schools,"  or  "  Invalid  Schools," 
either  of  these  titles  being  preferable  to  that  of  "  Cripple 
Schools." 

It  frequently  happens  that  the  initiative  for  special 
classes  comes  from  private  effort ;  in  some  cases  the 
first  start  is  made  almost  unconsciously  when  a  volun- 
tary worker  undertakes  to  visit  a  few  invalid  children 
in  their  own  homes  and  teach  them.  The  success  of 
the  small  effort  often  brings  to  knowledge  a  great  many 
more  children,  and  efforts  are  made  to  stir  the  educa- 
tional authority  to  take  over  the  experiment  and  develop 
it  beyond  the  possibilities  of  private  finances. 

The  following  is  an  attempt  to  describe  what  is  being 
done  for  these  children  at  different  centres.  Probably 
there  is  great  variation  in  method  and  detail  in  many 
parts  of  the  United  Kingdom,  so  it  should  be  under- 
stood that  the  descriptions  apply  only  to  what  has  come 
under  my  personal  cognisance. 

The  invalid  school  serves  a  much  larger  area  than 
the  usual  elementary  school,  as  the  little  folk  live  in 
houses  scattered  at  great  distances,  and  as  many  are 


unable  to  walk  at  all  the  necessity  arises  for  a  convey- 
ance by  ambulance  omnibus  ;  this,  with  its  necessary 
horse  and  driver,  forms  a  heavy  initial  outlay  to  start 
with,  but  it  is  absolutely  indispensable.  The  school 
buildings  always  stand  apart  from  others,  and  every 
thing  is  done  to  make  the  interior  a  place  of  brightness 
and  happiness,  to  cultivate  as  far  as  possible  a  love  of 
beauty,  sympathy  with  others  and  forgetfulness  of  self. 
For  many  of  these  small  mites  are  crammed  full  of  self- 
importance,  due  to  the  many  hospitals  they  have 
attended,  or  operations  they  have  undergone ;  their 
conversation  bearing  an  unconscious  similarity  to  that 
of  far  older  people  in  richer  circumstances,  who  frequent 
"  Spas,"  "  Cures,"  "  Baths,"  &c,  and  bore  their  friends 
by  relating  their  symptoms  and  discoursing  on  their 
internal  anatomy. 

On  entering  the  class-rooms  of  a  special  school  one  is 
at  once  conscious  of  attempts  to  make  them  bright ; 
the  walls  are  decorated  with  pictures  (often  large 
advertisement  posters),  and  there  is  also  displayed 
some  of  the  best  work  executed  by  the  scholars  them- 
selves, such  as  coloured  drawings,  cardboard  models, 
&c.  For  toys  they  are  chiefly  indebted  to  friends,  so 
that  some  schools  are  better  provided  than  others  ; 
rocking-horses,  dolls'  houses,  grocer  shops,  balls,  skip- 
ping ropes,  and  smaller  toys  are  to  be  found  in  many. 

The  furnishing  of  such  a  school  may  also  include 
such  gifts  as  a  self-propelling  chair — or  a  coach  in 
case  of  emergency  or  illness — for  it  must  be  remembered 
these  poor  incapacitated  children  cannot  go  home 
when  they  like,  but  must  wait  for  the  ambulance  in  the 
afternoon.  There  should  also  be  sufficient  special 
chairs  with  cane  backs  and  seats,  and  foot-rests  for 
children  suffering  from  spinal  complaints. 

In  consideration  of  the  weaker  ones  the  usual  routine 
for  lesson  hours  in  these  schools  is  less,  and  the  time  given 
to  individual  subjects  is  shorter,  than  for  robuster 
scholars.  The  day  begins  when  the  nurse  starts  in  the 
ambulance  at  8.30  a.m.,  and  makes  several  journeys  so 
that  the  little  folk  are  gathered  in  by  10  a.m.,  when  the 
roll  is  called.  Up  to  that  hour,  prayers  have  been  held 
and  work  has  been  somewhat  desultory,  but  now  serious 
lessons  begin,  and  at  10.30  comes  a  break,  when  all  pass 
into  the  dining-room  to  receive  a  piece  of  bread  and  a 
cup  of  milk.  As  they  pass  out,  after  the  manner  of 
the  immortal  Squeers  Academy,  each  is  given  for  their 
health's  sake  a  spoonful  of  cod-liver  oil !  Nor,  wonder- 
ful to  relate,  do  the  children  dislike  it.  At  12.30  dinner 
is  served,  and  this  necessarily  takes  place  at  school. 
It  consists  of  two  courses — a  thoroughly  carefully  thought 
out  menu  of  well-selected  food  varied  from  day  to  day. 

Most  children  start  with  a  rooted  objection  to  such 
things  as  are  given  them  for  their  good.  So  it  is  not 
surprising  to  hear  that  these  young  people  object 
strongly  to  any  dish  differing  from  those  of  the  home. 
Milk  puddings  are  always  objected  to  at  first,  while 
custard  finds  no  favour,  and  has  been  eliminated  from 
the  list.  Unknown  dishes  meet  with  scorn,  and  a  fresh 
child  infinitely  prefers  its  familiar  "  piece  "  with  jam 
or  margarine,  to  all  the  dainties  provided.     In  most 
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places  volunteer  lady  workers  attend  daily  to  help  with 
the  dinner,  and  in  the  playing  interval  the  nurse  is 
responsible  for  discipline. 

Payment  of  i\d.  a  day  is  expected  from  parents,  and 
this  covers  the  cost  of  food,  though  not  the  cost  of 
cooking  or  service — few  of  the  mothers  fail  to  send  it 
regularly,  with  a  weekly  \\d.  for  the  cod-liver  oil  ad- 
ministered twice  daily.  It  is  never  the  very  poor  who 
fall  behind  in  their  payments,  but  the  careless,  who 
hope  the  fact  will  be  overlooked.  With  a  little  firmness 
at  the  first,  in  refusing  to  overlook  non-payment,  this 
trouble  is  soon  surmounted.  After  dinner  those  able 
to  play  are  marshalled  from  the  dining-room  to  the  play- 
ground or  the  hall,  where  organised  games  take  place. 
It  is  no  easy  matter  to  regulate  fifty  or  sixty  youngsters 
all  struggling  to  have  their  own  way.  They  have  very 
little  notion  of  play — still  less  of  playing  together — 
and  are  young  barbarians  in  the  way  of  destructiveness. 
Unfortunately,  there  are  always  some  who  cannot  play — 
who  perhaps  are  obliged  to  lie  down  ;  these  are  gathered 
into  a  room  apart  where  some  specially  gifted  lady  tells 
them  stories,  invents  games,  and  tries  to  make  them 
forget  the  romps  going  on  in  the  next  room. 

Meantime  the  nurse  is  busy  in  her  sanctum,  binding, 
bandaging,  dressing  sores,  giving  whatever  treatment 
has  been  ordered.  She  is  a  very  necessary  and  important 
member  of  the  staff,  and  ought  to  be  a  woman  of  much 
tact  and  experience  as  well  as  a  disciplinarian.  She  is 
responsible  for  the  surgical  treatment  of  the  children, 
for  the  safe  conveyance  of  the  little  invalids  to  and  from 
school,  and  has  many  opportunities  of  instructing 
mothers  in  simple  domestic  medicine  and  hygiene. 

When  lessons  are  resumed  in  the  afternoon,  manual 
work  only  is  taught,  such  as  brushwork,  modelling, 
basketwork,  needlework,  rug-making,  and  (perhaps  for 
a  few  older  girls)  lace-making  ;  this  last  is  specially 
desirable,  seeing  that  it  is  a  means  of  earning  a  livelihood 
for  the  whole  of  a  girl's  lifetime.  Some  of  this  practical 
work  can  be  taught  by  volunteer  helpers. 

Occasionally  some  of  the  children  have  lost  the  use 
of  their  legs  owing  to  parental  neglect  in  infancy,  and 
have  to  be  taught  to  walk.  Many  are  very  small, 
frequently  having  almost  the  appearance  of  babyhood 
when  the  real  age  is  six  or  eight  years.  However,  with 
the  change  and  fresh  interest  in  work  and  play,  spending 
part  of  each  day  in  well-ventilated  rooms  and  nourished 
by  suitable  food,  they  never  fail  to  improve  in  general 
health,  so  that  they  soon  begin  to  grow  in  height  and 
increase  in  weight. 

But  a  far  more  difficult  problem  is  presented  by 
children  of  low  mental  development — whose  parents 
call  them  "  dull  "  or  "  not  just  bright."  The  deficiency 
varies  widely,  in  some  cases  scarce  recognisable  as  lying 
beyond  the  bounds  of  mere  stupidity  ;  on  the  other  hand 
scarce  distinguishable  from  imbecility — between  these 
two  extremes  lie  bewildering  gradations.  The  Code 
says  that  on  no  account  should  imbeciles  be  admitted, 
but  it  does  not  specify  any  symptoms  from  which  to 
judge,  and  leaves  the  line  of  demarcation  to  be  drawn 
by  the  unfortunate  teacher. 
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Now  it  is  only  daily  experience  that  can  show  the 
defect,  for  each  brain  is  differently  affected,  and  with 
very  curious  results.  A  child,  fairly  good  in  most 
subjects,  may  fail  completely  in  arithmetic,  forgetting 
time  after  time  the  simplest  methods,  the  elementary 
sum,  or  even  the  position  of  figures  ;  others  can  do  long- 
division  sums  who  are  incapable  of  putting  three  letters 
together  to  form  a  word.  Occasionally  it  occurs  that 
an  older  pupil  will  read  fairly  fluently  while  unable  to 
grasp  the  meaning  of  words  he  or  she  is  reading  ;  another 
can  write  a  decent  hand  though  he  or  she  never  conquers 
the  fundamental  principles  of  reading. 

Those  who  fidget  from  physical  inability  to  control 
their  muscles,  or  by  involuntary  contortion  of  the  face 
set  all  the  rest  of  the  class  laughing,  are  easily  detected  ; 
while  the  absolutely  maliciously  mischievous  have  also 
to  be  reckoned  with.  When  a  number  of  such  children 
are  found  to  be  among  the  scholars  in  any  school,  steps 
are  taken  for  a  properly  trained  teacher  to  form  a  special 
class  which  is  attached  to  one  of  the  public  or  provided 
schools  of  the  neighbourhood ;  drafts  from  other 
schools  fill  up  the  numbers,  and  in  a  short  time  a  second 
room  is  set  apart  to  divide  the  small  from  the  older 
children. 

It  is  only  too  sadly  evident  how  many  children  in 
ordinary  schools  are  in  fact  "  deficient,"  and  are  greatly 
benefited  when  they  are  relieved  from  the  strain  of 
"  standard  "  work  and  receive  the  individual  attention 
possible  with  smaller  numbers.  Twenty  is  the  limit 
in  these  classes.  Some  children  indeed,  in  the  course 
of  a  few  years,  improve  sufficiently  to  enter  the  lower 
standards  and  take  their  place  once  more  among  the 
more  fortunate  ones  ;  sometimes  the  "  special "  class 
receives  recruits  of  older  boys  or  girls,  so  that  their 
school  age  may  be  prolonged  to  eighteen,  and  they  may 
devote  their  last  months  to  handwork  that  can  be  carried 
on  at  home.  The  teachers  would  appear  to  be  drawn 
from  specially  intelligent  and  attractive  women  ;  I  do 
not  know  whether  men  ever  teach  these  classes,  but  I 
have  never  seen  them.  Needlework  is  such  a  valuable 
mode  of  instruction  that  much  time  is  devoted  to  it ; 
plain  sewing,  knitting,  silk  embroidery  on  canvas, 
dressing  of  dolls  for  girls,  macrama  lace,  canvas-work 
and  rug-making  for  boys. 

The  work  accomplished  by  two  such  classes  during  the 
year  was  on  view  lately  ;  much  of  it  was  truly  excellent, 
quite  up  to  the  standard  attained  by  children  with  all 
their  faculties ;  one  child,  who  had  the  use  of  one  hand 
only,  had  accomplished  a  muslin  pinafore — a  remarkable 
performance.  Among  the  work  were  some  dressed 
dolls,  each  with  its  proper  complement  of  garments, 
the  entire  work  of  a  girl  of  whom  at  one  time  they  had 
despaired  of  ever  teaching  anything. 

It  is  all  the  more  wonderful  because  many  of  the  boys 
and  girls  can  scarcely  enunciate  a  word  ;  only  after 
months  of  laborious  work  on  the  part  of  the  teacher 
can  they  speak  at  all,  and  even  then  a  stranger  could  not 
understand  them.  They  are  also  very  slow  in  under- 
standing what  is  said  to  them,  or  knowing  the  names 
of  many  common  things,   but  the  manual  dexterity 
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acquired  is  of  a  high  standard.  Sometimes,  on  the 
contrary,  one  comes  across  bright  faces  quite  belying 
their  presence  in  such  company  ;  these  may  be  epileptics 
or  sufferers  from  aphasia,  i.e.,  total  loss  of  speech  and 
memory — generally  preceded  by  a  fit.  This  renders 
them  unequal  to  any  mental  strain,  but  they  look  quite 
normal.  Children  suffering  from  lack  of  brain-power 
have  little  command  over  their  limbs  and  often  cannot 
walk — whence  a  conveyance  is  required  for  their  use — 
and  as  they  stay  at  school  over  the  usual  home  dinner 
hour  it  is  necessary  to  provide  dinner.  For  these  reasons 
it  is  sometimes  found  advisable  to  combine  under  one 
roof  a  cripple  school  with  a  class  for  mentally  defectives, 
so  that  both  may  take  advantage  of  these  subsidiary 
arrangements.  But  wherever  this  is  the  case  the  two 
classes  of  scholars  are  rigorously  separated,  each  having 
their  own  staff  of  teachers,  though  there  may  be  one 
head-mistress. 

Many  of  the  children  cannot  feed  themselves, 
and  the  lessons  in  cleanliness  and  decency  inculcated 
during  the  dinner  hour  cannot  fail  of  good  effect  on 
them. 

In  large  towns  the  work  of  the  school-attendance 
officer  is  greatly  increased  by  the  necessity  for  occasional 
visits  to  the  homes  of  these  unfortunate  children  :  the 
environment  too  frequently  militates  against  the  benefit 
derived  during  school  hours.  Often  his  visits  have  to 
be  supplemented  by  the  Inspectors  of  the  National 
Society  for  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children.  The 
clause  in  the  prospective  Scotch  Education  Bill,  granting 
the  school  powers  to  prosecute  neglectful  parents,  should 
be  of  inestimable  value,  as  inspectors  are  not  easy  to 
move  in  the  matter,  whereas  the  school  officer  has  the 
family  under  constant  observation. 

Before  obtaining  admittance  into  these  schools  the 
little  ones  have  to  pass  a  doctor's  inspection.  There 
are,  of  course,  definite  medical  signs,  but  a  simple  test 
is  to  tell  the  child  to  stretch  out  the  arms  straight  in 
front  of  him  :  this  can  never  be  accomplished  by  a 
mental  defective — the  fingers  will  curl  up  leaving  a 
hollow  at  the  wrist,  or  the  palm  will  turn  outwards, 
the  fingers  moving  all  the  time. 

In  one  of  the  schools  I  visited  there  was  a  new  feature 
in  the  form  of  a  bath,  consisting  of  two  small  cubicles 
with  sunk  floors,  the  sides  and  floor  being  lined  with 
white  glazed  tiles.  The  children  stand  up  to  receive 
all  the  benefit  of  a  thorough  sponging  down.  At  first 
they  object  strongly,  being  frightened  of  the  water, 
but  af  tera  first  experience  they  clamour  for  it.  A  woman 
is  engaged  for  certain  mornings  in  the  week  to  bathe  a 
number  in  turn.  This  is  not  a  question  of  luxury  or 
even  cleanliness,  but  has  proved  immensely  useful  in 
stimulating  the  vitality,  and  has  had  a  most  beneficial 
effect  on  the  general  health.  Such  schools  as  these 
are  only  possible  in  our  larger  towns  :  in  the  smaller 
ones  the  rates  could  not  bear  the  burden,  and  fortunately 
there  is  not  the  same  necessity. 

After  having  spent  large  sums  on  their  education, 
with  truly  British  want  of  logical  foresight,  we  turn 
these  poor  weak-minded  boys  and  girls  loose  on  the  world 


at  the  age  of  sixteen  or  eighteen — leaving  them  open  to 
the  old  associations  that  are  bound  to  reassert  them- 
selves. Small  wonder  that  they  turn  up  again  in  a  few 
years  in  Police  Courts  and  Rescue  Homes,  having  cost 
the  country  heavily  in  the  process ;  we  place  some  in 
institutions,  probably  at  an  annual  cost  of  £50  a  head, 
for  a  lunatic  pauper  is  known  to  cost  four  times  that  of 
an  ordinary  outdoor  one.  But  we  ought  to  have  realised 
from  the  outset  that  such  abandoned  derelicts  can  never 
really  be  responsible  for  their  actions  any  more  than  they 
can  become  self-supporting.  We  ought  to  realise  that 
a  Parental  Government  must  be  prepared  to  continue 
the  care  of  them  throughout  their  lives. 

Nor  would  such  a  system  be  as  costly  as  our 
present  lack  of  system,  which  insists  on  their  first 
becoming  criminals  before  the  nation  will  take  care  of 
them. 

Instead  of  costly  and  unsuitable  institutions,  far  too 
grand  to  be  comfortable  for  the  poor  things,  small 
country  Homes  are  being  established  where  the  girls, 
while  being  taught  housework,  laundry-work,  gardening, 
poultry-farming,  &c. ,  can  live  in  small  groups,  thus  obtain- 
ing the  simple  home  life  natural  to  their  class.  The 
boys,  similarly  housed,  can  carry  on  agriculture,  fruit- 
farming,  raising  of  stock  and  learning  trades.  Thus 
having  natural  interests  and  healthy  surroundings, 
they  would  lead  happier  lives  than  they  could  hope 
for  in  the  world  at  large,  and  they  would  no  longer 
be  a  menace  to  the  life  of  the  nation.  About  £20 
annually  would  be  sufficient  for  each  inmate,  and  the 
houses  would  be  partially  self-supporting. 

I  had  the  privilege  of  going  over  such  a  Home  for 
girls  opened  a  short  time  ago.  It  was  an  experiment, 
which,  if  successful,  its  promoters  hope  to  extend  to  boys 
and  perhaps  to  adults.  Every  care  had  been  taken 
to  avoid  the  appearance  of  an  "  institution,"  so  an 
ordinary  dwelling-house  standing  in  its  own  grounds 
had  been  secured,  and  only  absolutely  necessary  altera- 
tions carried  out,  chiefly  in  the  way  of  extra  bath- 
rooms, offices  and  laundry  accommodation.  Otherwise 
the  house  is  just  an  ordinary  spacious  one.  In  the  store- 
room were  garments  of  every  description,  but  in  no  sense 
were  they  anything  like  a  uniform.  To  this  house  had 
been  sent  girls  of  fifteen  and  eighteen  years,  whose  real 
homes  in  the  city  were  bad,  immoral,  or  likely  to  be 
demoralising. 

Any  one  who  knows  the  sufferings  of  the  poor  feeble- 
minded beings  in  the  big  world  with  which  they  are  so 
unfitted  to  grapple,  must  be  only  too  thankful  to  think 
of  them  cared  for,  fed,  and  protected  from  the  results 
of  their  own  irresponsibility. 

No  one  knows  better  than  the  respectable  poor 
themselves  the  extreme  difficulty  of  protecting  these 
incapables  from  the  dire  results  of  their  own  weakness 
and  the  consequent  moral  degradation.  Not  only  for 
these  reasons  are  such  permanent  measures  desirable, 
but  for  their  own  pleasures  and  interest  in  life,  resulting 
from  the  possibilities  of  occupation  placed  within  their 
reach,  as  well  as  for  the  more  important  consideration 
of  the  benefit  to  the  nation  at  large. 
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Correspondence 

A  Warning 


To  the  Editor  of  School. 
Sir,— Will  you  allow  me,  through  your  columns,  to 
warn  the  principals  of  schools  against  a  man  who  is  going 
round  trying  to  obtain  money  by  means  of  stolen  cheques. 
He  professes  to  wish  to  send  poor  children  to  school,  and 
to  pay  the  fees  in  advance  at  once,  as  he  is  suddenly  sum- 
moned back  to  India.  The  worthless  cheque  is  drawn  for 
a  somewhat  larger  amount,  in  the  hope  of  getting  change. 
He  appears  a  gentleman,  well  educated,  and  with  sensible 
ideas  on  education.  He  pays  more  than  one  visit  before 
offering  the  cheque,  entering  fully  into  details  to  disarm 
suspicion.  The  police  are  in  search  of  him,  and  any  one 
would  do  a  service  to  the  community  by  detaining  him  and 
summoning  a  policeman. 

Believe  me,  yours   truly, 

E.  Leader 
(Lady  Principal). 
Elmshurst,  East  Finchley,  N. 
June  20,  1907. 


Reviews 

Some  Books  on  Religious  Teaching 

The    Many-Sided    Universe.     By    C.    M.    E.     (John 

Murray.  3s.  bd.) 
Apologetics  for  young  people  :  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
they  will  read  this  excellent  book.  But  this  is  no 
childish  handbook,  although  it  is  intended  in  the  first 
instance  for  the  young.  The  writer  deals  with  the 
subject  conscientiously — there  is  none  of  the  slackness 
of  definition  which  might  be  expected  in  such  an  effort 
to  "write  down"  to  the  young  reader's  intelligence, 
and  it  is  most  readable  withal. 

The  idea  is  that  the  learner  may  be  led  through 
"  natural  religion  "  to  revelation,  and  although  at  first 
sight  this  may  strike  us  as  a  case  of  putting  cart  before 
horse,  it  seems  no  effort  to  reach  the  desired  conclusion, 
which  is  that  the  many-sided  universe  is  yet  one,  that 
the  unseen  is  perceptible  through  the  seen. 

The  scientific  view  of  nature  is  especially  well  dealt 
with  ;  its  limitations  are  noted  and  the  so-called  antago- 
nism of  science  and  religion  explained.  The  difficulty 
of  the  existence  of  physical  evil  is  soberly  stated,  and 
neglecting  the  cheerfully  optimistic  view  of  Paley  (which 
perhaps  might  have  been  at  least  mentioned),  the  writer 
boldly  admits  that  it  is  insoluble. 

Perhaps  the  example  of  the  law  of  gravitation  on 
page  31  is  open  to  criticism  by  mathematicians  ;  and 
the  word  "  glimpsed  "  offends  the  eye. 
Religion  in  the  Schools.  By  H.  Hensley  Henson,  B.D. 
(Macmillan.  2s.  6d.) 
Canon  Hensley  Henson's  six  lectures  delivered  early 
last  year  at  St.  Margaret's,  Westminster,  and  now  pub- 


lished in  book  form,  have  deservedly  attracted  con- 
siderable attention.  Apart  from  the  preface,  which  is 
a  criticism  of  Mr.  Birrell's  Act,  they  merit  consideration 
from  all  who  are  concerned  officially  or  otherwise  with 
the  present  educational  crisis.  The  reader  will  not 
always  agree,  and  will  perhaps  be  disappointed  at  a 
certain  absence  of  definition,  but  there  is  a  ring  of 
earnestness  about  the  lectures  that  attracts,  and  the 
words  are  the  words  of  one  who  foresees  the  disastrous 
consequences  of  secularising  our  schools,  and  who  thinks 
he  has  a  gospel  of  peace  to  preach.  We  can  thank  him 
for  substituting  the  expression  "  fundamental  Chris- 
tianity "  for  that  blessed  word  "  Undenominationalism." 
The  term  is  in  every  way  more  suggestive,  and  is  taken 
to  mean  "  that  which  every  Christian  must  recognise 
as  the  most  valuable  thing  in  the  world  " — something 
definite,  not  a  mere  worthless  residuum  ;  of  these  funda- 
mental facts  the  Bible,  and  especially  the  New  Testa- 
ment, is  the  manual.  There  is  no  more  effective  instru- 
ment for  keeping  our  "  ancestral  morality  "  before  the 
rising  generation,  and  while  adolescence  may  demand 
dogma,  the  child  does  not. 

In  the  fifth  lecture  we  find  emphasis  laid  on  a  fact 
known  all  too  well  to  schoolmasters,  that,  in  order  to 
teach,  two  qualifications  are  required :  knowledge  of 
the  subject  and  a  power  to  impart  it  to  a  class  ;  so  that 
just  as  we  do  not  want  atheists  to  teach  religion,  so  it 
would  be  a  derogation  of  the  importance  of  the  subject 
(at  any  rate  in  the  opinion  of  the  children)  to  allow  it 
to  be  taught  by  amateur  disciplinarians. 

Canon  Henson  reminds  us  that  history  repeats  itself, 
and  the  Act  of  1870  was  met  with  an  offer  from  some 
of  the  authorities  to  let  the  Cathechism  go  if  the  Apostles' 
Creed — "  the  formula  of  undogmatic  Christianity  "— 
might  be  retained  in  board  schools.  The  last  lecture  is 
perhaps  an  unnecessarily  harsh  criticism  of  the  results 
of  the  Oxford  movement. 

The  Sevenfold  Gifts.     By  M.  Wolseley-Leuis.      (John 

Murray.  2s.  6d.) 
'■'  There  are  many  manuals  of  instruction  for  candidates 
for  the  rite  of  Confirmation ;  but  this,  which  has  been 
read  and  approved  by  the  Bishop  of  London  before 
publication,  is  one  of  the  best  we  have  read.  It  does 
not  pretend  to  do  more  than  supplement  oral  teaching, 
but  it  is  so  complete  and  doctrinally  sound  that  it  may 
be  recommended  without  hesitation  for  the  use  of  any 
who  are  unable  to  attend  confirmation  classes.  A 
special  feature  is  the  large  selection  of  prayers,  and  the 
summary  of  the  ten  Commandments  will  commend 
itself  to  those  whose  privilege  it  is  to  prepare  candidates. 

The  devotions  for  use  during  the  actual  service  supply 
a  want  generally  unsatisfied,  and  are  such  that  any  one 
can  make  a  suitable  selection  for  himself. 

In  tracing  the  history  of  the  rite  in  early  times,  the 
author  might  have  mentioned  that  confirmation  was  a 
well-known  practice  as  early  as  the  date  of  the  epistle 
to  the  Hebrews,  after  referring  us  to  the  Confirmations 
mentioned  in  the  Acts.  We  could  wish,  too  that  the 
chapter  on  Holy  Communion  were  more  complete. 
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Minor  Notices 

Some  Studies  in  the  Formation  of  Character.  By  C.  M. 
Mason.  Vol.  V.  in  the  Home  Education  Series. 
(Kegan  Paul.     3s.  6d.  nett.) 

Miss  Mason's  books  are  highly  esteemed  in  certain  circles, 
but  they  are  less  generally  known,  at  any  rate  to  school- 
masters, than  they  deserve.  Written  in  the  first  instance 
for  the  Parents'  Union,  their  style  is  apt  to  be  diffuse, 
and  their  tone,  though  never  goody-goody,  occasionally 
betrays  their  origin.  But  the  matter  is  the  fruit  of  much 
comprehensive  thinking  by  a  very  able  woman  during  a 
long  life  devoted  to  the  furtherance  of  education.  The 
present  volume  exemplifies  the  scientific  treatment  of 
certain  moral  failings  and  attempts  to  determine  the  con- 
ditions which  make  for  mental  health.  It  is  virtually  an 
unsystematic  text-book  of  moral  hygiene,  marked  by  a 
refreshing  distaste  for  "  influence  "  and  hothouse  treatment. 
Perhaps  the  most  valuable  part  of  the  book  is  the  series  of 
studies  in  the  evolution  of  character,  as  depicted  in  Sartor 
Resartus,  Dichtung  und  Wahrheit,  and  other  classical  de- 
scriptions of  boy-life.  These  will  be  found  well  worth  read- 
ing by  any  one  called  to  deal  with  boys  or  girls. 

Symbolic  Logic  and  its  Applications.  By  Hugh  MacColl, 
B.A.     (Longmans.     45.  6d.  nett.) 

In  this  book  of  140  pages,  Mr.  MacColl  epitomises  his 
application  of  mathematical  symbols  to  the  solution  of  logi- 
cal questions.  Much  of  the  subject-matter  has  appealed  in 
Mind  and  elsewhere.  Readers  interested  in  this  particular 
line  of  thought,  will  find  a  good  deal  that  is  suggestive 
and  some  pertinent  criticisms  of  other  writers.  Mathe- 
maticians will  note  in  the  chapters  on  the  calculus  of  limits, 
the  author's  method  of  dealing  with  some  expressions  con- 
taining four  or  more  variables.  For  those  who  have  not 
been  previously  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  symbolic  logic, 
the  reasoning  will  probably  prove  too  technical  and  abstract, 
and  they  will  desiderate  more  discussion  of  fundamental 
problems,  such  as  that  of  the  logical  meaning  of  the  various 
symbols  of  operation. 

Studies  and  Exercises  in  Formal  Logic.  By  J.  N.  Keynes, 
M.A.,  Sc.D.  Fourth  Edition  re-written  and  enlarged. 
(Macmillan.     10s.  nett.) 

We  are  glad  to  welcome  this  new  edition  of  Dr.  Keynes's 
standard  treatise,  in  which,  among  other  changes,  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  important  question  as  to  the  existential 
import  of  propositions  has  been  brought  up  to  date,  and 
a  valuable  chapter  added  on  the  laws  of  thought.  The 
book  is  not  an  elementary  one,  but  its  clearness  of  thought 
and  language  render  it  perfectly  intelligible  to  any  serious 
reader,  even  though  he  has  had  no  previous  acquaintance 
with  the  subject.  Its  merits  are  universally  acknowledged, 
and  it  is  likely  to  remain  one  of  the  few  works  indispensable 
to  ali  students  of  formal  logic. 

Introduction  to  Metallurgical  Chemistry.  By  J.  H.  Stansbie, 
B.Sc,  F.I.C.  Lecturer  in  the  Birmingham  Municipal 
Technical  School.     (Edward  Arnold.     4s.  6d.) 

Evening  students  have  not  many  hours  to  give  to  their 
technical  work,  and  cannot  spend  three  years  or  more  over 
general  chemistry  in  the  ordinary  classes  before  attacking 


metallurgical  chemistry  proper.  Accordingly  Mr.  Stansbie 
prepared  a  course,  which  is  an  introduction  in  the  sense 
that  it  gives  special  prominence  to  the  general  chemistry 
of  metals.  It  does  not  touch  real  metallurgy,  which  may 
well  be  studied  later  from  such  books  as  that  of  Mr.  Hiorns. 
In  reading  this  book,  however,  the  student  cannot  escape 
close  contact  with  chemical  principles,  and  many  teachers 
of  general  chemistry  may  well  use  it  in  any  class.  Excellent 
sections  are  those  on  equivalents  and  atomic  weights,  and 
on  the  classification  of  oxides,  but  everywhere  is  found 
a  lucid  treatment  of  somewhat  difficult  questions.  There 
are  a  few  misprints.  On  p.  184  line  5,  read  Exp.  28  for 
Exp.  38.  (By  the  way,  in  many  of  these  books  an  index 
of  experiments  would  be  welcome.)  On  p.  144  line  1 1 ,  read 
(20-v)  for  (20-V).  Others,  as  on  line  3  of  p.  120,  are  too 
obvious  and  easily  corrected  to  need  being  specified.  The 
book  is  well  arranged,  printed  and  bound,  and  can  be 
warranted  to  wear  well. 

Chemistry  Lecture  Notes.  By  G.  E.  Welch,  B.Sc,  Senior 
Science  Master,  Queen  Elizabeth's  Grammar  School, 
Wakefield.     (Blackie  and   Son.) 

These  notes  are  compiled  for  a  course  of  lectures  on  the 
chemistry  (inorganic)  for  Stage  II.  They  form  a  business- 
like analysis  of  the  subject  and  are  more  complete  than 
lecture-room  notes  usually  are.  For  extended  arguments 
and  wider  reading  fuller  text-books  will  be  used.  Tables 
that  are  likely  to  be  useful  are  those  of  the  Halogens  and 
Phosphorus  group.  Blank  pages  are  supplied  for  additional 
notes.  An  index  and  a  table  of  contents  ought  to  be  added 
in  any  new  edition. 

Practical  Trigonometry.  By  H.  C.  Playne,  M.A.,  Head- 
master of  Bancroft's  School,  and  R.  C.  Fawdry,  M.A., 
Assistant  Master  at  Clifton  College.  (Edward  Arnold. 
2s.6d.) 

This  little  book  of  156  pages  is  practical  in  the  sense  that 
it  contains  an  absolute  minimum  of  necessary  bookwork. 
Its  object  is  to  give  a  thorough  knowledge  of  elementary 
trigonometry,  while  omitting  the  gymnastics  that  were 
formerly  used  to  give  power  in  handling  long  and  com- 
plicated transformations.  The  exercises,  however,  as  a 
short  use  of  the  book  shows,  give  encouragement  to  the 
keen  pupil.  They  are  not  arranged  in  batches  of  the  same 
kind  so  as  to  induce  mechanical  work,  but  are  so  varied 
that  each  example  demands  independent  thought  or  drives 
the  reader  back  to  the  bookwork  until  it  is  thoroughly 
known.  Formula;  for  compound  angles  are  worked  out 
entirely  by  projection.  A  knowledge  of  the  solution  of 
triangles  is  taught  before  logarithms  are  allowed  to  add 
their  troublesome  complications.  Paper,  print  and  binding 
are  alike  of  the  best. 

The  Manufacture  of  Light.  By  Silvanus  Thompson,  D.Sc, 
F.R.S.     (Macmillan  and  Co.     is.  nett.) 

A  reprint  of  Dr.  Thompson's  lecture  to  working  men 
at  the  York  Meeting  of  the  British  Association.  It  is 
needless  to  say  that  others  besides  working  men  attended 
this  lecture,  which  is  practical  enough  and  technical  enough 
for  any  reader.  The  lecturer  gives  a  short  history  of  light- 
production  for  practical  purposes,  tells  us  our  present 
position,  and  states  the  nature  of  the  problem  before  us, 
which  is  to  get  even  1  per  cent,  of  the  energy  of  our  fuel 
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presented  in  the  form  of  light,  by  means  of  oil-lamps,  gas- 
burners  or  electric  glow-lamps.  Even  the  sun,  which  is 
computed  to  give  off  only  80  per  cent,  of  its  energy  in  heat, 
is  in  light-producing  power  less  efficient  than  the  glow- 
worm, or  the  firefly.  Crookes's  tubes  and  radium  approach 
the  ideal  more  nearly,  but  are  impracticable  because  of 
initial  cost.  Dr.  Thompson  concludes  that  sunlight  is  the 
only  economical  form  of  illumination,  and  seems  to  see  no 
way  except  that  of  working  while  it  is  day.  There  is  an 
obvious  printer's  error  on  p.  66.  The  price  named  for 
gas  is  per  thousand  cubic  feet. 

A    Text-Book   of  Sanitary   and  Applied  Chemistry ;   or,  the 

I  Chemistry  of  Water,  Air  and  Food.  By  E.  H.  S. 
Bailey,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry,  University  of 
Kansas.  (New  York  :  The  Macmillan  Co.  London  : 
Macmillan  and  Co.) 
An  excellent  book  intended  for  "  students  who  have  had 
a  course  of  chemistry,  such  as  is  usually  completed  in  a  good 
high  school  or  in  the  earlier  years  of  a  college  course,"  but 
valuable  for  general  information  and  reference.  It  might 
be  called  "  Everybody  his  own  Sanitary  Inspector  and 
Food  Analyst,"  so  full  is  it  of  the  science  of  home-life. 
Besides  telling  the  reader  how  to  keep  his  house  healthy, 
and  how  to  find  adulterants  in  both  homely  foods  and 
luxuries,  Dr.  Bailey  casts  a  lot  of  cold  common  sense  before 
him  on  modes  of  diet.  The  food-faddist  has  no  sympathy 
from  him,  and  he  has  little  for  the  consumer  of  patent  foods, 
which  he  finds  too  often  non-nutritious  and  extravagant. 

A  Text-Book  of  Botany  for  Secondary  Schools.  By  J.  M. 
Coulter,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Head  of  Department  of  Botany, 
University  of  Chicago.     (Sidney  Appleton.) 

This  book,  according  to  the  author,  "  will  not  serve  its 
purpose  unless  it  is  used  as  a  supplement  to  the  teacher 
to  the  laboratory,  and  to  field-work."  This  seems  a  fair 
description.  It  impresses  one  as  a  well-ordered  index  to 
the  work  that  has  been  done  by  secondary  students.  It 
describes,  shortly,  general  plant-growth,  subclasses  of  plants 
in  ascending  order  of  development,  plant-breeding,  forestry. 
The  line  drawings  are  good,  but  photographs  appear  too 
often.     The  book  will  not  inspire  much  enthusiasm. 

Systematic  Inorganic  Chemistry  from  the  Standpoint  of  the 
Periodic  Law.  A  Text-Book  for  Avanced  Students. 
By  R.  M.  Caven,  D.Sc,  Lecturer  on  Chemistry  in  the 
University  College  of  Nottingham  ;  and  G.  D.  Lander, 
D.Sc,  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the  Royal  Veterinary 
College,  London.     (Blackie  and  Son.     6s.  nett.) 

This  modest  volume,  sure  to  be  widely  adopted  by  senior 
students  and  scientific  readers  generally,  is  a  resolute 
and  successful  attempt  to  put  in  moderate  compass  some 
adequate  statement  of  chemical  theory  as  it  now  stands. 

To  clear  the  way,  all  purely  elementary  knowledge  is 
assumed,  and  three  sections  of  the  book  are  devoted  to  the 
Periodic  Law  generally,  to  detailed  notice  of  the  elements, 
and  to  modern  developments.  In  treating  Mendeleeft's 
Law  its  advantages  are  well  set  forth,  e.g.,  the  use  that  has 
been  made  of  it  to  "advertise"  for  elements  hitherto  un- 
known, with  stated  atomic  weights  and  properties,  to  be 
enrolled  in  places  waiting  for  them.  The  difficulties,  the 
seeming  failures  and  inconsistencies  of  the  law  are  frankly 
dealt  with,  and  curves  of  atomic  volume  values,  and  accounts 


of  various  chemical  and  electric  phenomena,  are  brought 
forward  for  comparison.  The  result  is  that  arguments  in 
its  favour  overpower  objections.  Mendel6eff's  Law  is 
firmly  established  as  our  safest  guide  to  the  higher  chemistry . 

Just  at  this  point,  before  plunging  into  the  very  serious 
and  perplexing  mass  of  experimental  fact  that  forms  the 
second  and  most  bulky  part  of  the  treatise,  we  would 
willingly  see,  in  a  future  edition,  some  wise  words  on 
theories  and  their  uses.  There  is  material  enough  for  a 
fourth  section,  and  at  least  a  reference  to  it  ought  to  be 
made  here.  In  chemistry,  more  than  in  any  other  science, 
two  allied  ideas  must  be  kept  steadfastly  in  mind.  One  is 
that  theories  like  those  dealing  with  molecular  structure 
and  valency  are  necessary — as  sheet-anchors,  say.  The 
other  is  that  at  any  time  we  may  have  to  shift  our  anchorage, 
or  slip  our  cable,  and  away.  Theories  are  not  facts.  T» 
take  the  simplest  possible  example,  nitrogen  may  be  triad 
or  pentad.  Nitrous  acid  demands  the  existence  of  a  corre- 
sponding oxide,  nitrogen  trioxide  ;  but  the  existence  of 
this  oxide  is  doubtful.  It  seems  to  split  up  into  two  other 
distinct  oxides.  As  for  the  section  in  itself,  the  modern 
system  is  followed  of  studying  groups  and  not  types. 
Compounds  of  oxygen,  sulphur  and  the  halogens  are  first 
considered,  and  then  the  successive  Periodic  Law  groups 
of  the  elements. 

The  third  section  will  be  read  with  most  interest.  It 
consists  of  two  appendices,  one  on  the  new  non-valent 
elements  of  the  Helium  group,  the  other  on  the  ever-absorb- 
ing questions  of  the  origin  of  the  elements,  and  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  atom.  This  last  short  summary  of  the  new 
physics  of  chemistry  is  as  clearly  put  as  it  can  be.  We 
put  down  the  book  regretting  that  the  time  is  not  yet  come 
to  tell  us  much  more. 

The  get-up  of  the  book  is  excellent.  There  are  two  tables 
of  the  Periodic  System  containing  an  ingenious  suggestion 
for  the  rearrangement  of  series  8-10,  and  illustrating  various 
views  in  the  text  as  to  how  the  tables  may  be  used  to  read 
chemical  facts. 

Wall  Map  of  North  America.  Stanford's  New  Orographical 
Series.  Coloured  sheets,  16s.  Mounted  on  rollers 
and   varnished,  20s.      Size  52  by  60  in.  ;    scale,    94.9 

i"      miles  to  the  inch.     (Edward  Stanford). 

This  is  the  most  recent  of  the  well-known  series  of  maps 
compiled  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  H.  J.  Mackinder — 
Europe,  Africa,  Palestine,  and  Asia  having  been  already 
published.  Although  primarily  intended  to  depict  the 
physical  features,  by  a  skilful  device  in  printing  the  map 
contains  a  number  of  names  without  spoiling  in  any  way 
the  effect.  Still  it  is  intended  to  be  used,  and  should  be 
used,  in  conjunction  with  a  corresponding  political  map. 
It  may  be  mentioned  that  the  explanatory  leaflet  which 
accompanies  this  excellent  map  contains  a  vast  fund  of 
valuable  information,  and  much  could  be  learned  from  it 
without  the  assistance  of  a  text-book. 

Simplex  Wall  Atlas  of  England  and  Wales.  (W.  and  A.  K. 
Johnston.  15s.) 
An  exceptionally  useful  production  which  will  be  wel- 
comed in  any  classroom  set  apart  for  geographical  teaching. 
There  are  five  companion  maps  of  England  and  Wales  on 
a  scale  of  twelve  miles  to  the  inch,  arranged  as  follows  : 
(1)  physical,  (2)  political,  (3)  railways,  (4)  industries   and 
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products,  (5)  test.  The  atlas  is  so  constructed  that  it 
can  be  conveniently  suspended  from  the  top  edge  of  a 
blackboard,  an  additional  advantage  being  that  each  map 
is  shod  with  metal  at  the  base.  The  colouring  and 
printing  are  both  good. 

Philip's  Series  of  Model  Test  Maps.  Set  I.  (George  Philip 
and  Son.     17s.  6d.  net.) 

There  are  in  all  eight  test  maps,  printed  in  bold  photo- 
graphic relief,  no  names  being  inserted.  Nothing  could  be 
better  than  these  for  a  revision  lesson,  and  our  advice  to 
those  who  do  not  yet  possess  them  is  to  take  an  early 
opportunity  of  inspecting  them. 

Wall  Map  of  the  Indian  Empire  and  Ceylon.  (Philip's 
Comparative  Series  of  Large  School  Maps.  Scale, 
48  miles  to  the  inch.) 

A  most  comprehensive  map  of  India  and  the  surrounding 
countries.  The  colour  scheme  contrasts  in  an  exceptionally 
clear  manner  the  lowlands  and  great  heights,  the  natural 
defences  of  our  Eastern  Empire  becoming  obvious  at  a 
mere  glance.  The  map  contains  three  insets  :  ( 1 )  a  map 
of  a  portion  of  England  on  the  same  scale  as  the  large  map 
— most  useful  for  purposes  of  comparison  ;  (2)  a  political 
map  of  India  ;  (3)  a  vertical  section  from  Bombay  in  the 
direction  of  Cawnpore  extending  into  Tibet.  This  is  most 
instructive,  and  brings  out  with  great  clearness  the  Tibetan 
tableland.     This  is  certainly  a  map  to  possess. 

Elementary  Algebra.     Part  I.     Bv  P.   Ross.     (Longmans. 

This  book  is  a  protest  against  the  numerous  text-books 
on  this  subject  which  consist  largely  of  examples  without 
a  sufficient  explanation  of  the  underlying  principles.  The 
author's  aim  has  been  to  produce  a  work  which  a  boy  of 
ordinary  intelligence  could  read  and  digest,  if  necessary, 
without  the  help  of  an  instructor.  The  elementary  pro- 
cesses are  very  fully  explained  and  exemplified.  Simple 
equations  are  rightly  treated,  the  reader  being  led  by  easy 
and  logical  steps  to  the  final  unravelling  of  the  unknown, 
without  having  fired  off  at  him  various  arbitrary  rules,  the 
reasons  for  which  he  not  infrequently  fails  to  grasp.  The 
graphical  solution  of  simultaneous  equations  precedes 
their  algebraical  solution,  while  for  the  latter  is  also  in- 
cluded the  way  they  have  in  France  of  finding  y  in  terms 
of  x  twice  and  equating  results.  The  checking  of  results 
is  continually  urged.  In  the  chapter  on  factors  we  find 
the  method  of  expressing  axz  +  bx  +  c  as  the  difference  of 
two  squares  and  thence  the  determination  of  the  factors, 
a  method  frequently  useful  with  boys  who  have  difficulty 
in  finding  factors  by  trial. 

There  is  a  wealth  of  example,  a  series  of  revision  papers, 
and  enough  graphical  work.  The  book  seems  to  be  a  very 
successful  effort,  and  to  merit  success.  The  only  point  on 
which  we  do  not  quite  see  eye  to  eye  with  Mr.  Ross  is  on 
the  importance  of  detached  coefficients.  Some  of  us  who 
are  rapidly  getting  to  the  stage  when  we  may  any  day  be 
asked  to  look  out  for  another  situation,  if  we  were  suddenly 
asked  what  they  were  would  have  to  leave  it  to  our  partner. 
When  a  boy  has  arrived  at  the  Remainder  Theorem  he  is 
easily  induced  to  find  the  remainder,  34,  when  3X3  -  7*2  + 
6x-2  is  divided  by  #-3,  thus:  3X3  -  7x2  +  6x  -2  =  3X2 
(*-3)  +  2*(*-3)+i2  (*-3)  +  34. 


Elementary  Geometry.  By  Frederick  Purser.  (Dublin : 
Hodges,  Figgis  and  Co.) 
No  one  nowadays  will  dispute  the  fact  that  budding 
geometricians  were  unduly  handicapped  by  Euclid  in- 
sisting that  the  only  implements  to  be  used  should  be  a 
ruler  and  a  pair  of  compasses.  A  more  severe  handicap 
would  be  a  gracious  permission  to  use  a  log  and  a  bit  of 
chalk  at  the  end  of  a  string.  But  the  most  severe  handicap 
of  all,  to  our  mind,  would  be  to  set  a  boy  down  at  this 
attempted  improvement  of,  and  unnecessary  addition  to, 
the  existing  editions  of  Euclid's  Elements  and  expect  him 
to  acquire  any  knowledge  of  geometry.  Perhaps  we  are 
wrong  in  supposing  this  dish  is  for  the  young.  We  have 
half  an  idea  that  it  is  meant  for  senior  classics  who  evince 
a  desire  to  embark  upon  a  course  of  geometry.  They  would 
understand  the  expression  which  occurs  on  the  fourth  page, 
that  these  "  assert  geometric  facts,  or,  to  use  Kantian 
language,  they  are  synthetic  a  priori  axioms."  Nothing 
could  be  clearer.  Schoolmasters  will  assuredly  lose  no 
time  in  reading  this  book. 

The  Andromache  of  Euripides.  Edited,  with  Introduction, 
Notes,  Vocabulary,  and  Appendix,  by  Gilbert  Nor- 
wood, B.A.,  Fellow  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge, 
and  Assistant  Lecturer  in  Victoria  University.  Ixii  + 
JSX  PP-     (John  Murray.     2S.  6d.) 

While  welcoming  another  play  of  Euripides  as  a  relief 
from  the  crambe  repetita  of  the  school  editions  of  the  Hecuba 
and  the  Medea,  one  cannot  help  feeling  that,  by  reason  of 
its  subject-matter  and  some  of  its  passages,  the  Andromache 
is  not  very  suitable  reading  for  schoolboys.  However,  once 
we  can  get  rid  of  this  initial  feeling,  there  is  little  to  complain 
of  in  Mr.  Norwood's  edition.  In  particular,  the  Intro- 
duction is  full  and  excellent ;  the  editor  has  evidently  read 
his  Verrall  and  his  Gilbert  Murray  to  some  purpose  :  the 
Notes  are  few  and  businesslike,  and  delightfully  free  from 
the  technicalities  which  a  boy  finds  so  mystifying. 

Mr.  Norwood  is,  in  fact,  not  one  of  the  old  type  of  com- 
mentators ;  he  seems  to  have  a  very  proper  contempt  for 
those  who  write  notes  to  display  their  own  erudition, 
directing  the  student  "to  'see'  text-books  to  which  he  has 
no  easy  access,  to  '  compare  '  parallel  passages  in  plays  of 
which  he  has  never  heard,  referred  to  by  abbreviations 
which  he  cannot  understand."  Instead,  he  gives  us  a 
clearly  printed  text,  a  few  concise  notes  which  really  throw 
light  on  the  meaning  of  the  play  (though  one  could  wish 
there  were  a  little  less  free  translation  in  these  notes)  ;  above 
all,  he  seems  to  direct  attention  toward  a  real  appreciation 
of  the  play  as  literature,  and  to  this  end  there  are  several 
felicitous  quotations  from  English  poets. 

This  is  the  kind  of  thing  we  want  in  the  reformed  teaching 
of  the  classics  about  which  we  are  hearing  so  much. 

Easy  Latin  Prose.  By  W.  Horton  Spragge,  M.A. 
viii  +  120  pp.     (Edward  Arnold.     15.  6d.  net.) 

Practical  hints  on  the  construction  of  the  Latin  period, 
and  on  Oratio  Obliqua,  together  with  some  hundred  pas- 
sages, plainly  translated  into  English  from  Latin  authors, 
to  be  retranslated  into  Latin. 

The  main  object  of  this  little  book  seems  to  be  to  ensure 
at  all  costs  that  the  fair  copy  shall  be  above  suspicion  as 
to  its  Latinity. 

It  is  to  be  feared  that  the  compiler,  in  avoiding  the  Scylla 
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of  too  difficult  and  idiomatic  English,  has  fallen  into  Charyb- 
dis,  and  in  rendering  his  passages  easy  for  translation  into 
Latin  may  have  encouraged  schoolboys  in  a  habit  to  which 
they  are  too  prone  already — that  is  to  say,  the  habit  of 
murdering  the  English  language  by  using  a  mongrel  kind 
of  English  through  which  the  skeleton  of  the  Latin  structure 
is  unpleasantly  visible. 

However,  this  literal  method  may  have  its  uses,  provided 
the  book  be  used  no  higher  in  a  school  than  the  Fourth 
Forms. 

Dies  Romani.  Compiled  by  W.  F.  Witton,  M.A.  1 19  pp. 
(Edward  Arnold,     is.  6d.) 

An  addition  to  the  already  excessive  number  of  books 
of  selections  of  excerpts  from  Latin  authors.  For  this 
volume,  however,  there  is  this  much  of  excuse  :  there  is 
undoubtedly  a  tendency,  or  rather  a  necessity,  nowadays 
to  hurry  through  the  study  of  Latin  in  three  or  four  years, 
while  the  traditional  curriculum  of  schools  presupposes 
nine  or  ten  years  in  which  to  become  familiar  with  the 
whole  range  of  Latin  style.  One  need  hardly  say  that  very 
few  boys  in  secondary  schools  remain  long  enough  or  attain 
a  high  enough  position  in  the  school  to  benefit  by  such 
prolonged  study.  And  the  result  is  that  the  ordinary 
boy's  knowledge  of  Latin  is  confined  to  a  book  or  two  of 
Vergil,  some  fragmentary  chapters  of  Livy,  a  few  speeches 
of  Cicero,  and  some  Caesar  or  Ovid.  In  this  interesting 
selection  we  have  Martial,  Suetonius,  Pliny,  Catullus,  and 
even  Erasmus  laid  under  contribution  :  the  guiding  prin- 
ciple appears  to  be  that  each  of  the  passages  selected  shall 
be  in  itself  of  some  striking  human  interest.  A  worthy 
compilation. 

The  Coming  of  the  Friars,  and  other  Historical  Essays. 
By  the  Rev.  Augustus  Jessop,  D.D.,  Hon.  Canon  of 
Norwich  Cathedral,  &c.  Fourteenth  Impression.  343 
pp.     (London  :    T.  Fisher  Unwin.     3s.  6d.) 

All  who  have  read  The  Trials  of  a  Country  Parson,  or 
that  delightful  volume  Arcady  :  for  Better  or  Worse,  will 
expect,  and  will  find,  nothing  but  what  is  charming  and 
suggestive  in  these  moralisings  of  a  Norfolk  clergyman,  who 
combines  in  a  rare  manner  a  love  of  antiquarian  research 
with  a  shrewd  and  kindly  practicality  which  is  keenly 
alive  to  the  needs  of  his  country  parish. 

One  can  imagine  few  better  means  of  education  for  the 
grown-up  inhabitants  of  our  country  villages  than  to 
have  the  privilege  of  listening  to  such  a  lecture,  for  example, 
as  "  A  Village  Life  Six  Hundred  Years  Ago  " — an  address 
delivered  by  Canon  Jessop  at  the  Public  Reading  Room  at 
Tittleshall,  the  parish  adjoining  Rougham,  whose  records 
form  the  subject-matter  of  the  essay. 

Would  that  there  were  a  few  more  such  country  parsons 
scattered  throughout  England,  to  awaken  in  our  villagers 
a  sympathy  and  an  interest  in  their  own  past,  if  only  as 
a  corrective  to  the  prevailing  modern  vulgarity  ! 

The  Imperial  Reader.  By  the  Hon.  Pember  Reeves  and 
E.  E.  Speight.     (Hodder  and  Stoughton.     2s.  6d.  net.) 

Britain's  Sea  Story.  By  E.  E.  Speight  and  R.  Moreton 
Nance.     (Hodder  and  Stoughton.     2s.  6d.  net.) 

These  two  books,  similar  in  appearance  as  in  idea, 
should   be   useful   for   adoption   as   reading-books   in   the 


middle  forms  of  any  schools,  whether  secondary  or  primary' 
always  supposing  that  time  can  be  found  for  a  mere  reading 
lesson  in  the  bustle  and  hurry  of  fact-cramming  which  now 
goes  by  the  name  of  education.  Not  that  the  time  spent 
on  such  readings  would  by  any  means  be  wasted  ;  but 
every  teacher  knows  how  he  is  apt  to  be  tied  down  by 
the  exigencies  of  the  time-table,  and  it  is  hard  to  see  under 
what  particular  title  he  could  secure  even  an  hour  a  week 
for  the  introduction  of  such  exemplary  aids  to  school 
history  and  geography. 

The  former  of  these  volumes  seeks  to  give,  by  means  of 
an  admirable  series  of  extracts  from  the  pen  of  the  "  men 
on  the  spot,"  a  picture  of  the  wealth  and  extent  of  our 
colonies  and  dependencies.  When  it  is  said  that  the  "  copy  " 
is  provided  by  extracts  from  the  writings  of  such  men  as 
Viscounts  Wolseley  and  Milner,  Sir  Harry  Johnston,  Major- 
General  Baden-Powell,  the  Hon.  J.  H.  Turner,  Mr.  Mallock, 
and  Mr.  W.  R.  Paton,  it  will  be  seen  that  they  are  not 
lacking  in  that  living  human  interest  which  should  appeal 
to  schoolboys  all  over  the  Empire. 

The  other  volume  is  a  more  methodical,  consecutive 
attempt  to  interest  the  present  generation  in  the  story  of 
Britain's  connection  with  the  sea  from  B.C.  55  down  to 
1805  a.d.  Here  again  vivid  reality  is  the  keynote,  and 
the  boy  must  be  dull  indeed  who  does  not  kindle  with 
enthusiasm  as  he  reads  the  accounts  of,  say,  the  last  fight 
of  the  Revenge,  from  Hakluyt,  or  Will  Adams's  own  letter 
from  Japan. 

The  type  and  paper  are  excellent,  and  the  illustrations, 
contrary  to  usual  custom  in  such  books,  are  not  dragged 
in  unnecessarily,  but  really  shed  a  useful  light  upon  the 
text.     Altogether  a  valuable  couple  of  readers. 

The  Temple  Greek  and  Latin  Classics.  :  The  Euthyphro  and 
Apology  of  Plato.  With  Introduction,  Translation, 
and  Notes.  By  F.  M.  Stawell.  xxiii  +  165  pp.  (J.  M. 
Dent  and  Co.  2s.  6d.  net.) 
This  series  of  translations  from  the  classics,  under  the 
sympathetic  editorship  of  Mr.  Lowes  Dickinson  and 
another,  seems  admirably  suited  for  its  purpose,  which  is, 
presumably,  to  encourage  those  whose  acquaintance  with 
the  masterpieces  of  ancient  literature  ended  with  the  ending 
of  their  schooldays  to  renew  their  knowledge  of  them  by 
means  of  a  parallel  text  and  translation.  A  most  ad- 
mirable object,  surely.  And  everything  in  the  volumes 
before  us  should  ensure  success  :  in  appearance  they  are 
charming,  the  Introduction  is  bright  and  stimulating,  the 
translation  itself  crisp  and  readable,  and  the  notes  laudably 
brief  and  popular.  All  that  one  wants  is  a  public  to  avail 
itself  of  them  ;  this  we  hope  will  be  forthcoming,  for  the 
more  the  idea  of  Plato  can  be  rendered  familiar  to  the 
materialists  who  are  in  the  ascendant  to-day,  the  safer  it 
will  be  for  the  future  of  this  country. 

Wessely's  French-English  Dictionary.  New  Edition.  By 
E.  Latham.  (Geo.  Routledge  and  Sons.  3s.) 
This  is  a  revised  and  partly  re-written  edition  of  a  well- 
known  book.  It  is  equipped  with  everything  that  is  likely 
to  be  met  with  in  ordinary  reading,  and  possesses  the 
merit  (very  rare  in  dictionaries)  of  being  printed  in  ex- 
cellent type.  Altogether  it  is  a  book  that  may  be  warmly 
recommended. 
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The  New  Classical  Library.  Edited  by  Dr.  Emil  Reich. 
The  Annals  of  Tacitus,  Books  I. — VI.  Translated  by 
Aubrey  V.  Symonds,  B.A.,  late  scholar  of  University 
College,  Oxford,  xi  +  295  pp.  (Swan  Sonnenschein 
and  Co.) 

Very  similar  in  intention  to  the  preceding  series,  a  volume 
of  which  has  been  dealt  with  above,  is  this  venture. 
Evidently  popularisation  of  the  classics  is  in  the  air. 
No  longer  (after  Dr.  Reich's  lectures)  shall  men  speak 
of  the  barbarism  of  Belgravia.  Whether  the  audiences 
at  Claridge's  and  at  Kensington  Town  Hall  will  purchase 
these  translations  and  digest  them  remains  to  be  seen. 
However,  this  is  an  excellent  attempt  to  pour  the  old 
wine  into  new  bottles. 

The  Introduction  reads  as  if  it  might  be  from  the  pen 
of  the  versatile  Dr.  Reich  himself  ;  it  rightly  claims  for 
Tacitus  that  he  should  appeal  strongly  to  the  modern 
Englishman,  not  merely  by  the  astonishing  modernity  of 
his  style  and  point  of  view,  but  by  reason  of  his  interesting 
study  of  the  greatest  system  of  Imperialism  in  the  ancient 
world. 

The  translation  itself  is  eminently  readable,  in  places 
even  brilliant  (notably  on  p.  62,  end  of  Book  I.,  and  pp. 
162-3,  chap.  lv.).  What  blemishes  there  are  appear  to  be 
due  to  an  attempt  to  be  ultra-modern,  as  on  p.  6  (I.  v.)  : 
"  reassuring  bulletins  were  issued  from  time  to  time,  until 
at  the  psychological  moment  it  was  reported  simultaneously 
that  Augustus  was  dead  and  that  Tiberius  had  succeeded 
him."  Again,  "sycophantic"  (on  p.  7)  is  not  a  good 
adjective  in  English  to  render  the  Latin. 

It  would  be  as  ridiculous  to  pretend  that  Mr.  Symonds 
has  come  near  to  giving  us  a  final  rendering  of  Tacitus  as 
it  would  be  to  say  that  any  one  has  yet  written  an  adequate 
translation  of  the  JEneid.  But,  short  of  rendering  that 
almost  impossible  laconic  style  of  the  author,  we  have  here 
a  glib  and  easy  translation,  quite  near  enough  to  the  epi- 
grammatic terseness  of  the  original  to  give  a  pleasing  effect. 

Selections  from  Plutarch's  Life  of  Ccesar.  By  R.  L.  A. 
du  Pontet,  M.A.     107  pp.     (Oxford  :  Clarendon  Press. 

2S.) 

Plutarch's    "  Coriolanus."     70    pp.     (Oxford  :     Clarendon 

Press.     2s.) 
Plutarch's  Lives  of  Coriolanus,  Ccesar,  Brutus,  and  Antonius. 

With  North's  Translation.     Edited,  with  Introduction 

and  Notes,  by  R.  H.  Carr,  B.A.     xxxv   +    280  pp. 

(Oxford  :    Clarendon  Press.     3s.  6d.) 

Partly,  no  doubt,  owing  to  the  stimulus  of  the  Oxford 
Locals  Examination,  and  partly,  let  us  hope,  by  reason  of 
the  abiding  human  interest  of  that  writer's  work,  the  Claren- 
don Press  has  given  us  quite  a  budget  of  editions  of  Plutarch 
recently. 

Of  the  three  volumes  here  mentioned,  the  first  is  simply 
a  very  clearly  printed  and  well-arranged  reading  book, 
compiled  in  the  sensible  desire  to  provide  beginners  with  a 
fairly  easy  Greek  text  which  could  be  read  pari  passu 
with  the  schoolboy's  Latin  book,  Caesar's  Gallic  War,  for  in- 
stance ;  and  with  the  English  book,  say,  Shakespeare's 
Julius  Casar.  It  is  a  model  text  for  the  higher  middle 
forms  of  public  schools,  the  notes  being  delightfully  concise. 

The  edition  of  the  Coriolanus  life  will,  it  is  hoped,  be 
adopted  in  many  schools  because  of  Plutarch's  humanity  of 
standpoint,  quite  as  much  as  for  the  comparative  sim- 
plicity of  his  language. 


The  third  of  these  Plutarch  books  is  by  far  the  most 
considerable.  The  Introduction  is  full  and  detailed  ; 
North's  delightful  translation  is  presented  in  a  most  con- 
venient form  ;  and  an  entirely  novel  feature  is  the  table  of 
direct  lineal  references  from  North's  prose  text  to  the  verse 
text  of  Shakespeare's  Roman  plays. 

The  Health  of  the  School  Child.  By  W.  Leslie  Mackenzie. 
M.D.,  Medical  Member  of  the  Local  Government 
Board  for  Scotland. 

We  can  unreservedly  recommend  this  book  to  school 
managers  and  teachers  who  take  an  interest  in  school 
hygiene,  even  if  their  original  knowledge  of  the  subject  is 
infinitesimal.  The  author  is  well  known  in  medical  circles 
for  his  work  in  connection  with  the  Royal  Commission  on 
Physical  Training  and  on  the  Committee  which  considered 
physical  deterioration.  While  much  of  the  book  is  his 
own  work,  results  are  given  from  the  investigations  of 
Dukes,  Eichholz,  Chalmers,  and  Matthew  Hay.  The  first 
chapter  deals  with  the  hygiene  of  school  life,  the  second 
discusses  the  normal  growth  of  children,  and  the  third  the 
medical  inspection  of  schools  and  school-children.  In 
addition  there  are  notes  on  the  functions  of  the  school 
doctor,  the  revaccination  of  children,  and  on  the  plan  of 
a  German  elementary  school. 

Now  that  the  subject  of  health  in  schools  is  engaging  so 
much  attention,  and  the  bookmaker  is  beginning  to  think 
the  subject  a  likely  one  from  the  publishing  point  of  view, 
the  general  reader  will  be  afraid  of  being  led  astray  by  the 
gentle  advertiser.  Dr.  Mackenzie  was  a  pioneer,  and  his 
work  has  always  been  of  the  first  class.  His  latest  pub- 
lication will  be  a  godsend  to  the  uninitiated. 

School  Hygiene  and  the  Laws  of  Health.  By  Charles  Porter, 
M.D.,  B.Sc,  M.R.C.P.  (Longmans.  35.  6d.) 
This  book  differs  from  the  majority  of  text-books  on 
school  hygiene  in  treating  with  considerable  detail  the 
various  organs  of  the  body.  Whether  this  is  an  advantage 
for  the  average  teacher  may  be  doubted  ;  what  he  wants  is 
a  clear  statement  of  leading  principles  and  important  facts, 
rather  than  a  mass  of  information.  The  descriptions, 
however,  are  generally  clear  and  always  terse,  and  in  each 
case  the  practical  corollaries  are  given.  There  is  nothing 
very  original  about  the  book,  but  it  will  be  useful  for 
reference  to  readers  who  have  not  access  to  larger  works. 

The  Teaching  of  Elementary  Mechanics.  (Macmillan. 
2S.  net.) 
This  book,  edited  by  Professor  Perry,  consists  of  a 
verbatim  report  of  the  discussion  on  how  to  teach  elemen- 
tary mechanics  which  took  place  at  the  British  Association 
Meeting  at  Johannesburg  in  1905,  supplemented  by  a 
valuable  paper  on  "  The  Teaching  of  Mechanics  by  Ex- 
periment," read  by  Mr.  C.  E.  Ashford  at  the  meeting  in 
1906.  Professor  Perry's  opening  paper  embodies  his 
well-known  views,  and  will  be  found  as  stimulating  and  as 
impracticable  as  ever,  but,  taken  in  conjunction  with  the 
criticisms  it  evoked,  it  gives  a  useful  summary  of  the 
reformed  methods  of  teaching  which  are  being  widely 
introduced.  The  "  applied  mathematics  "  method  of 
beginning  mechanics  is  doomed,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  "model"  method  will  go  also.  Any  master  interested 
in  finding  a  safer  path  may  be  strongly  urged  to  make 
himself  acquainted  with  this  thin  volume  of  seventy-four 
pages. 
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Practice  and  Precept 

50a  Albemarle  Street,  W. 
July  27,  1907. 


The  new  Regulations  for  secondary  schools  which 
have  just  been  issued  contain  departures  which 
are  bound  to  have  far-reaching  effects.  The  points 
which  have  attracted  most  attention  are  :  first,  the 
refusal  of  the  additional  grant  to  schools  which 
do  not  remove  all  religious  tests,  submit  to  repre- 
sentative control,  and  provide  a  minimum  of  25 
per  cent,  of  free  places  ;  and  second,  the  relaxation 
of  that  rigidity  of  syllabus  and  course  which  head- 
masters have  united  in  denouncing  as  inimical  to 
the  interests  of  true  education.  In  this  connection 
it  may  be  interesting  to  note  that  the  demands  made 
by  the  Association  of  Headmasters  at  their  last 
Christmas  meeting  have  not  fallen  on  deaf  ears. 
For  detailed  criticism  of  the  Regulations  we  may 
refer  our  readers  to  the  contributions  of  three  head- 
masters in  our  present  issue,  from  which  it  is  evident 
that  there  are  certain  tendencies  at  work  the  upshot 
of  which  it  is  not  easy  at  present  to  foresee.  One 
thing  seems  certain,  that  it  will  give  a  new  lease  of 
life  and  energy  to  private  schools.  Those  who 
cannot  get  what  they  want  in  a  State-subsidised 
school  will  naturally  go  elsewhere. 


Apparently  education  will  not  add  its  mark  to 
the  roll  of  legislation  this  Session,  but  an  enterpris- 
ing daily  paper  has  given  us  a  forecast  of  the  next 
Bill.  It  may  be  only  a  ballon  d'essai,  but  it  is  not 
a  bad  guess  if  it  is  not  based  upon  official  informa- 
tion. The  gist  of  the  matter  is  that  every  school 
will  give  some  religious  instruction,  and  that  special 
facilities  will  be  allowed  for  denominational  teaching 
in  and  out  of  school  hours.  Finally,  denominational 
schools,  as  such,  will  exist  in  areas  which  demand 
them  by  a  sufficient  majority  ;  but  they  will  receive 
no  aid  from  the  rates,  though  they  will  have  the 
usual  grants  from  the  Department.  We  wonder 
how  far  this  forecast  will  be  from  the  contemplated 
Bill ;  at  the  worst,  it  is  an  effort  in  the  direction  of 
compromise,  and  not  the  threatened  foot-on-your- 
neck  legislation  that  we  were  promised. 

Professor  Findlay,  in  a  recent  article  in  the 
Westminster  Gazette,  discusses  the  question  of  the 
scarcity  of  training  colleges,  and  makes  some  interest- 
ing suggestions  for  increasing  the  number  of  qualified 
teachers.  He  points  out  that  local  authorities  seem 
reluctant  to  put  up  new  buildings  at  the  expense 
of  the  rates,  so  that  ultimately  the  cost  may 
have  to  be  defrayed  by  the  central  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, if  the  colleges  are  to  be  built  at  all.  So 
he  proposes  a  compromise  ;  that  the  existing  pupil- 
teacher  centres  should  be  reorganised  under  the  title 
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of  Municipal  Normal  Schools,  with  power  to  grant 
a  regular  certificate  at  the  end  of  a  two  years' 
•course,  beginning  at  the  age  of  seventeen.  Students 
who  choose  this  method  of  entering  the  teaching 
profession  will  have  to  round  off  their  training  with 
a  year  of  probation  (at  a  salary)  under  expert  direc- 
tion. There  is  much  to  be  said  for  a  practical 
proposal  of  this  kind,  and  some  of  the  arguments  by 
which  it  is  supported  seem  to  us  to  carry  great 
weight.  Not  all  students  can  afford  to  go  to  college  ; 
and  straitened  circumstances  keep  many  teachers, 
especially  women,  near  home.  The  present  wasteful 
system  of  half-time,  which  disorganises  schools, 
distracts  the  minds  of  candidates,  and  ruins  their 
efficiency  by  forcing  them  to  eke  out  their  in- 
complete preparation  with  evening  certificate  classes, 
would  disappear,  and  the  blessings  of  all  practical 
teachers  would  go  with  it.  True,  such  a  reform 
ought  to  connote  a  great  advance  in  the  standard  of 
work  done  by  the  existing  pupil-teacher  centres  ; 
but  such  an  attainment  is  not  impossible.  In  any 
case,  it  is  time  that  our  system  of  training  was 
settled. 

Every  now  and  then  the  question  crops  up  as  to 
what  is  the  best  kind  of  training  to  give  to  boys  in 
preparatory  schools.  That  these  establishments 
have  gone  too  far  in  pandering  to  the  comforts  and 
amusements  of  young  people  is  now  universally 
admitted  ;  so  it  is  no  surprise  to  find  the  headmaster 
of  Clifton  College,  in  a  recent  paper,  complaining  that 
boys  of  thirteen  come  quite  blase,  after  their  extensive 
experience  of  "life,"  to  the  more  or  less  humdrum 
routine  of  a  public  school.  But  there  are  signs  that 
such  an  exotic  condition  will  soon  become  a  rare 
exception  to  the  general  rule,  and  that  the  prepara- 
tory schoolmaster  will  content  himself  with  instilling 
into  his  pupil  a  power  of  concentration  and  the 
desire  to  work.  The  Admiralty  have  wisely  insisted 
on  the  abandonment  of  early  specialisation  in  the 
case  of  candidates  for  the  Royal  Navy,  but  it  is  un- 
fortunate that  public  school  entrance  examinations 
are  not  all  conceived  in  the  same  broad  spirit.  The 
result  is  that  most  preparatory  schools  are  placed 
in  a  dilemma  ;  they  have  to  adopt  two  distinct 
systems  for  the  two  classes  of  boy,  so  it  would  be 
a  great  improvement  if  scholarships  could  be 
awarded  in  something  like  the  same  way.  In  one 
school,  at  least,  we  have  noticed  that  such  an  attempt 
is  being  made,  and  we  hope  soon  to  hear  of  others. 
The  syllabus  in  question  does  not  bind  down  the 
school  to  award  its  scholarships  to  the  most  successful 


mark  compiler,  but  takes  into  account  the  judgment 
of  former  teachers,  and  of  parents  and  guardians  as 
well,  upon  the  general  characteristics  of  the  boy  in 
relation  to  his  mental  capacity,  his  sense  of  what 
is  right,  and  his  influence  on  others ;  details 
as  to  physical  fitness  are  also  asked  for.  So  long 
as  these  inquiries  are  conducted  in  a  spirit  that 
precludes  favouritism,  they  are  wholly  commend- 
able. 

So  the  first  round  in  the  Richmond  case  has  gone 
against  the  assistant  master  ;  but  as  the  learned 
judge  advised  that  so  important  a  trial  should  be 
taken  to  the  Appeal  Court  it  is  evident  that  he  had 
some  misgivings  as  to  the  satisfactoriness  of  the 
decision.  Even  though  it  should  be  decided  that 
the  law  is  as  the  governors  of  Richmond  School 
interpret  it,  we  must  not  be  satisfied  until  it  is 
altered,  as  we  feel  confident  it  will  be.  At  this 
intermediate  stage,  it  is  interesting  to  make  a  few 
reflections  which,  although  they  may  not  be  law, 
are  at  any  rate  the  deductions  of  common  sense. 
First  we  must  put  the  contention  of  the  governors 
(upheld  by  the  law)  that  the  dismissed  assistant 
masters  have  no  claim  upon  them,  inasmuch  as 
they  are  not  their  servants,  but  employed  directly 
by  the  headmaster.  Be  it  so.  But  does  any  sane 
person  suppose  that  a  new  man,  coming  to  a  new 
place,  would  instantly  decide  to  clear  out,  propria 
motu,  the  whole  of  the  existing  staff  ?  It  must 
be  to  his  interest  to  keep  on  those  who  know  how 
the  school  is  run  ;  and  nobody  in  the  teaching 
profession  would  dream  of  taking  such  a  high- 
handed line,  unless  pressure  bad  been  put  upon  him 
to  do  so.  We  have  heard  of  cases  where  a  clean 
sweep  has  been  made  a  condition  of  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  candidate  for  a  headmastership  ;  we  have 
not  heard  that  it  was  so  in  this  instance,  but  it  is 
difficult  to  come  to  any  other  conclusion  on  the 
facts.  Moreover,  the  willingness  of  the  governors 
to  fight  the  case  on  the  side  of  the  headmaster  seems 
to  show  that  they  approved  of,  if  they  did  not  in- 
stigate, his  action  ;  otherwise  they  would  have 
repudiated  him,  and  put  somebody  in  his  place 
who  was  less  arbitrary  and  harsh.  No  cause  was 
assigned  for  dismissal.  The  law  apparently  holds 
that  none  is  needed  ;  but  it  is  only  necessary  to 
state  this  view  to  show  its  absurdity  to  the  ordinary 
man.  Everybody  knows  that  in  no  profession, 
business  or  trade  is  a  man  dismissed  without  reason, 
and  that  the  first  question  asked  of  an  applicant 
for  a  new  post  is  why  he  left  his  last   situation. 
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Unless  his  reply  is  entirely  satisfactory,  his  quest 
for  work  is  hopeless.  Why  should  a  schoolmaster 
be  treated  with  less  consideration  than  a  clerk  ?  We 
may  pick  up  what  grains  of  comfort  we  can  from 
the  verdict  of  the  jury,  which  upholds  the  custom  of  a 
term's  notice  ;  it  is  little  enough  to  be  thankful  for, 
but  it  is  something. 

The   Bishop   of   Birmingham   has   caused   some 
slight  sensation  in   the  educational  world  by  his 
appeal  for  a  new  Universities  Commission,  yet  it 
would  not  be  fair  to  say  that  such  an  inquiry  would 
be  altogether  unacceptable  to  those  in  authority. 
A  manifesto  of  approval  has  already  appeared  over 
the  signatures  of  sixteen  well-known  Oxford  dons, 
and  it  is  certain  that  if  it  had  not  been  vacation 
time  many  others  would  have  signed  it.     Until  it  is 
agreed  what  points  need  reforming  it  will  not  be 
easy  to  say  whether  there  will  be  any  serious  opposi- 
tion in  the  Universities  themselves  ;  but  the  general 
public,  at  any  rate,  has  made  up  its  mind  about  one 
or  two  defects  which  are  ripe  for  reform.     It  is 
universally  admitted  that  the  standard  of  the  pass 
examinations  should  be  raised,   the  entrance  test 
should  be  a  real  one,  the  cost  of  living  should  be 
reduced,  and  the  teaching   should  be  less  didactic 
and  more  in  the  nature  of  an  encouragement  to 
study.     The    scholarship    system    has    also    been 
severely  criticised,  but  we  are  not  altogether  sure 
that  the  comments  so  freely  made  on  its  abuse  are 
justified.     Very  few  parents  are  so  well  off  that  they 
could  afford  to  dispense  with  the  pecuniary  emolu- 
ment attached  to  a  scholarship  ;    to  say  the  least, 
it  probably  makes  all  the  difference  to  the  holder 
between  a  comfortable  existence  and  scraping.     The 
condemnation  of  the  present  system  no  doubt  arises 
from  the  fact  that  most  of  the  scholarships  go  to  the 
public  schools,  whose  members  may  be  presumed  to 
belong  to  the  moneyed  classes  ;   but  it  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  a  good  many  of  the  cleverest  public 
schoolboys  could  not  be  where  they  are  if  they  were 
not  helped  by  scholarships.     In  fact,  it  often  happens 
that  a  clever  boy  wins  a  practically  free  education 
for  himself,  whereas  if  his  parents  had  been  called 
upon  to  pay  for  it  such  a  career  would  have  been 
quite  impossible.     We  venture  to  state  that  this  is 
a    more    common    occurrence    than    is    generally 
supposed  ;    and   if   it   is,   it   tempers   the   adverse 
criticism  to  a  certain  extent.     But  by  all  means  let 
us  have  the  inquiry  ;   it  will  show  up,  if  we  are  not 
mistaken,  the  critics  no  less  than  the  institutions 
that  they  criticise. 


The  New  Regulations 
for  Secondary  Schools 


By  J.  L.  Paton,  M.A. 

Manchester  Grammar  School. 
So  far  as  present  indications  go,  the  new  Regulations 
do  not  seem  to  meet  with  friendly  reception  at  the  hands 
of  headmasters  and  secondary  school  authorities. 
Things  have  moved  fast  in  recent  years,  once  more  we 
are  called  upon  to  adjust  ourselves  to  new  regulations  ; 
the  untried  is  full  of  terror  :  the  cry  is,  "  Do  not  force 
the  pace,  let  things  work  out  more  slowly."  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  if  we  are  to  make  up  the  arrears  of  a 
century  and  establish  in  England  a  system  of  secondary 
education  that  is  broad-based,  and  in  the  true  sense 
of  the  word  national,  we  cannot  afford  to  lose  any  time. 
The  past  four  years  have  been  confessedly  tentative, 
the  Board  has  been  feeling  its  way.  It  is  time  the  lines 
were  definitely  laid  down  and  the  building  begun. 

Hitherto,  secondary  education  in  England  has  been 
practically  the  affair  of  the  moneyed  class  ;   it  has  been 
for  those  who  could  afford  it.     If  it  was  to  become 
organised  on  a  national  scale  and  open  the  door  of 
opportunity  to  all  talent,  whether  backed  by  money  or 
not,  there  were  two  possible  lines  on  which  it  could  be 
done.     The   one  was  to  develop  a  higher  top  to  the 
elementary  school  system,  gradually  raising  the  age  and 
the  standard  of  attainment.     This  was  the  movement 
to  which  the  Cockerton  judgment  put  a  stop.     It  was 
always  jealously  regarded  by  the  secondary  schools,  and 
rightly,  because  it  meant  the  co-existence  in  the  same 
county   of   two   types  of  secondary  school  competing 
against  each  other  on  unequal  terms,  and  marked  off 
from  one  another  by  social  distinctions.     This  policy 
has  been  rejected.     There  remains  only  one  alternative 
policy,  and  that  is  to  take  the  secondary  schools  as  they 
are,  to  expand  them,  improve  them,  adapt  them  to 
local  needs,  to  provide  the  financial  support  necessary 
for  efficient  work,  and  to  make  them  accessible  to  all 
children  that  have  the  brains  and  aptitude  to  profit  by 
their  training.     This  is  what  the  new  regulations  con- 
template.    They  fling  the  net  wide.    They  recognise 
that,  from  the  national  point  of  view,  the  secondary 
school  will  be  one  which  takes  the  children  of  the  elemen- 
tary school  at  a  certain  age  and  a  certain  stage  of  pro- 
ficiency, "  developing  their  education  in  a  larger  manner 
to    a    higher    point."     Accordingly,    each    secondary 
school,  in  order  to  earn  the  grant  on  the  higher  scale, 
must  provide  at  least  25  per  cent,  of  free  places  for 
scholars  from  the  elementary  school. 

So  far  the  difficulty  of  schools  which  drew  largely 
on  the  elementary  school  has  been  in  the  age  of  transfer. 
The  bulk  of  such  scholars  presented  themselves  for 
entry  at  the  age  of  thirteen  and  fourteen.  As  these  same 
scholars,  for  the  most  part,  also  left  at  the  age  of  fifteen  or 
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sixteen  for  business  life,  the  secondary  school  had  very 
little  chance  of  either  instructing  their  mind  or  training 
their  character.  It  was  a  mere  "finishing"  academy; 
the  scholars  on  leaving  had  got  the  "  name,"  but  they 
had  little  of  the  spirit  which  the  name  should  connote. 
This  state  of  things  was  inevitable  under  the  old  regime 
for  economic  reasons.  The  elementary  school  was  free, 
the  secondary  school  charged  fees.  Hence  the  boy  was 
allowed  to  remain  at  the  elementary  school  till  the  last 
moment  and  not  transferred  till  he  was  fourteen  years  of 
age.  The  secondary  school,  on  the  other  hand,  if  they 
got  the  boy  before  twelve,  was  not  allowed  any  grant  on 
him.  Under  the  new  Regulations,  these  two  difficulties 
disappear.  The  elementary  scholar,  if  he  has  capacity, 
can  win  his  free  place  (this  term  is  understood  to  cover 
his  books  and  stationery  as  well  as  his  tuition) ;  and  the 
secondary  school  receives  £2  per  head  grant  on  every 
scholar  from  the  public  elementary  school  between  the 
ages  of  ten  and  twelve. 

I  am  fully  aware  that  this  regulation  strikes  hard  at 
our  social  sensibilities.  There  will  be  great  searchings 
of  heart,  especially  in  the  girls'  schools,  and  one  must 
not  be  surprised  if  we  have  a  great  revival  in  private 
schools,  especially  for  girls,  in  the  near  future  Caste  dies 
hard,  but  it  has  got  to  die.  May  its  last  end  be  peaceful 
and  speedy.  The  glory  of  the  secondary  school  in  the  past 
has  been  that  it  received  only  "  gentlemen  "  ;  its  glory 
in  the  future  will  be  not  that  its  pupils  are  sons  of 
gentlemen  when  they  enter,  but  that  they  are  themselves 
gentlemen  when  they  leave.  Rogers,  the  poet,  was  one 
day  talking  with  a  friend  on  the  advantages  of  open  seats 
at  church.  The  friend  objected  that,  with  this  system, 
he  might  find  himself  sitting  beside  his  coachman.  ' '  And 
perhaps  you  may  be  glad  to  find  yourself  beside  him  in 
the  next  world,"  was  the  poet's  reply.  The  abolition  of 
pew-rents  is  as  necessary  in  schools  as  in  churches. 

The  Regulations,  which  provide  that  the  governing 
body  shall  not  be  denominational  in  character  and  shall 
contain  a  majority  of  representatives  from  popularly 
elected  bodies,  verge  too  closely  on  controversial  politics 
to  be  discussed  in  these  pages.  A  majority  of  the 
"  Ward  Club  politician  "  type  on  our  governing  bodies 
would  be  indeed  deplorable.  But  the  only  way  to  secure 
a  higher  type  of  representative  is  to  give  that  representa- 
tive higher  responsibilities,  and  the  only  way  of  securing 
a  wider  national  interest  in  education  is  to  make  the 
people  feel  that  the  schools  are  their  own  affair,  to  be 
managed  by  themselves  and  for  the  best  interests  of  their 
own  children.     This  is,  at  any  rate,  the  English  way. 

But  apart  from  these  Regulations,  which  will  be  hotly 
argued  on  either  side,  there  are  certain  features  of  which 
all  will  approve.  The  secondary  schools  are  not  to  be 
tied  by  a  code  of  rigid  curricula.  There  is  to  be  full 
freedom  of  classification  and  promotion,  there  is  to  be 
full  liberty  in  the  drawing  up  of  curricula,  subject  to  the 
conditions  that  there  is  due  continuity  of  instruction 
in  the  subjects  taken,  and  adequate  amount  of  time 
allowed  to  each  subject.  "  In  exceptional  cases,  when  a 
school  has  adopted  special  educational  appliances  or 
methods    which   involve    extraordinary   expense,    and 


which  are  likely  to  be  of  value  to  educational  progress 
generally,"  the  Board  will  at  their  discretion  provide 
an  augmentation  of  the  grant.  This  is  in  the  highest 
sense  scientific,  it  recognises  that  education  is  an  ex- 
perimental science,  and  it  encourages  experiment.  It 
seemed  at  one  time  that  we  should  have  to  look  to  the 
private  schools  as  our  research  laboratories ;  now  definite 
provision  for  research  is  made  on  a  wider  scale.  Educa- 
tion is  a  vital  thing  and  must  grow  ;  if  it  cannot  grow 
upwards  into  statelier  proportions,  it  will  break  out 
into  what  Martineau  called  "  lateral  deformities  "  as 
a  vent  for  its  vitality. 

The  new  system  is  conceived  in  the  old  spirit,  the 
spirit  of  the  age  which  founded  most  of  our  grammar 
schools  and  colleges,  the  spirit  from  which  those  schools 
and  colleges  have  so  sadly  fallen  away.  They  provide 
what  those  old  foundations  could  not,  in  the  nature 
of  things,  provide — a  unified  system.  They  provide 
unity  without  uniformity,  and  they  open  the  gates  of 
opportunity  wide  to  the  poorer  scholars  who  have  the 
brain  and  the  ambition  to  qualify  for  higher  service  in 
the  community.  The  call  is  to  teachers  of  all  grades 
to  co-operate  for  the  common  good ;  the  elementary 
teacher  is  called  on  to  give  up  his  brightest  scholars  at 
an  earlier  age,  the  secondary  teacher  to  give  up  his 
hitherto  notion  of  education  as  a  class  privilege.  May 
both  secondary  and  elementary  teachers  be  patriotic 
enough  to  do  what  is  required  of  them  for  the  sake  of 
the  whole,  which  we  are  both  alike  called  to  serve. 


II 
By  G.  H.  Clarke,  M.A. 

From  the  educationist's  point  of  view  the  new 
Regulations  for  1907-1908  are  remarkable  on  account 
of  their  greater  freedom  from  official  restrictions,  of 
their  greater  breadth  and  of  the  evidence  they  betray 
that  the  authorities  are  beginning  to  place  trust  even  in 
headmasters.  The  old  four  years'  course  is  swept  away  ; 
boys  need  no  longer  stay  exactly  three  terms  in  each 
form  or  lose  the  grant,  whatever  their  capacity ;  it 
will  no  longer  happen  that  a  grant  is  endangered, 
unless  a  school  devotes  to  some  subject  or  other  the 
extra  five  minutes  weekly,  which  a  bureaucrat  at  the 
Board  of  Education  has  discovered  are  lacking  to 
make  up  the  prescribed  weekly  amount  of  time.  A  boy 
may  still  earn  his  grant  if  he  has,  for  some  good  reason, 
only  been  able  to  keep  perhaps  75  per  cent,  of  the 
possible  attendances.  In  short,  so  long  as  a  sensible 
curriculum  is  planned  and  boys  promoted  with  due 
regard  to  their  capabilities,  the  Board  declares  that 
it  will  be  ready  to  satisfy  itself  of  the  efficiency  of  a 
school  and  leave  far  more  to  individuality  than  in  the 
past. 

If  we  turn  to  the  administrative  side  of  the  Regulations, 
we  shall  not  be  able  to  express  our  admiration  quite  so 
strongly.     First,  the  Regulations  have  been  issued  very 
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late  in  the  school  year.  It  may  be  that  the  delay  was 
caused  by  the  representations  of  various  bodies  who, 
frightened  by  Mr.  McKenna's  speech  in  the  House, 
wished  to  put  in  a  word  before  it  was  too  late  ;  it  may 
have  been  impossible  to  collect  the  necessary  statistics 
earlier.  Still,  it  is  apparently  inconsiderate  to  issue,  on 
July  2,  Regulations  that  come  into  force  on  August  i, 
and  require  most  revolutionary  changes  in  school 
management. 

Further,  in  many  schools  all  the  new  requirements 
may  be  fulfilled  already,  except  the  one  that  prescribes 
a  certain  proportion  of  free  places.  This  regulation 
will  create  some  difficulty  amongst  local  authorities 
that  offer  scholarships  and  spend  their  available  money 
thus  on  what  are  really  free  places.  Their  budget  has 
been  presented,  their  scholars  are  already  chosen  for 
the  next  school  year  (August  1907-July  1908) ;  how 
can  education  committees  meet  the  demand  for  free 
places  under  such  circumstances,  and  how  can  they 
now  provide  the  cost  of  extra  numbers  in  their  schools  ? 

Yet  with  regard  to  this  point,  which  demands  instant 
consideration,  the  Board  says  :  A  further  communication 
will  be  made  dealing  with  the  provision  of  free  places  ! 
Here  was  more  delay.  And  on  the  top  of  all  this  comes 
the  "  Summary  of  organisation  and  curriculum,"  with  a 
"  Time  analysis  of  curriculum,"  to  be  returned  in  eight 
days,  when  one  does  not  even  know  whether  one  will 
admit  free  scholars  or  not ! 

One  more  grumble  may  be  allowed  before  we  analyse 
the  actual  regulations.  Though  allowing  a  far  larger 
grant  than  before,  the  Board  does  not  insist  that  6ome 
of  the  money  shall  be  reserved  for  increasing  the  salary 
of  masters.  Of  the  leading  countries  of  the  world, 
England  is  the  one  with  the  least  qualified  staff  of  masters 
in  schools  higher  than  elementary,  simply  because  the 
authorities  offer  starvation  wages.  It  is  little  good  to 
attract  more  fish  from  the  elementary  depths  if  the 
same  old  rotten  net  is  used  that  could  not  hold  a  heavy 
catch  in  time  past.  A  grand  opportunity  has  been 
lost  and  the  future  of  English  education  remains  in  as 
great  jeopardy  as  ever. 

Now  to  take  the  Regulations  themselves. 

To  all  schools  fulfilling  the  following  conditions  an 
increased  grant  will  be  paid : 

(1)  No  denominational  instruction  may  be  given 
unless  specially  demanded  by  the  parent. 

(2)  There  shall  be  a  conscience  clause  for  boarders. 

(3)  Twenty-five  per  cent,  of  free  places  shall  be  open  to 
pupils  from  elementary  schools  who  pass  a  qualifying 
examination.  Scholars  from  such  schools  holding 
scholarships  covering  the  fees  of  the  secondary  schools 
may  be  counted  towards  the  required  proportion,  and 
the  Board  may  reduce  the  proportion  in  particular  cases. 

(4)  Absence  of  denominational  restrictions  for  the 
teaching  staff  and  governing  body. 

(5)  Provision  for  a  representative  body  of  governors. 
So  far  as  the  majority  of  schools  affected  by  the  new 

regulations  is  concerned,  there  will  be  little  difficulty  as 
Regards  (1)  and  (2),  which  are  not  pressed  very  hard 
in  the  accompanying  explanations.     But  it  is  a  great 


mistake  that  religious  quarrels  should  have  been  intro- 
duced into  secondary  school  affairs.  Surely  the  state 
of  things  in  elementary  education  ought  to  have  been  a 
warning.  (3)  was  expected  from  Mr.  McKenna's  speech. 
One  is  bound  to  say  that  to  reserve  one-quarter  of  one's 
admissions  for  boys  from  elementary  schools  (aged  10-14) 
may  result  in  a  lowered  standard  both  in  work  and 
tone.  As  Mr.  Paton's  specimen  boys  admit,  there  is 
"  No  public  spirit  in  elementary  schools  "  ;  in  secondary 
schools,  "  Home-work  did  make  you  grapple  with 
things."  (4)  and  (5)  are  not  exactly  new ;  they  are  of 
course  aimed  at  genuine  religious  teaching  and  school 
government  by  educated  people.  Our  educational 
system  is  so  bad  already  that  it  is  hard  to  understand 
how  it  can  be  improved  by  dragging  ignorance  to  its 
assistance.  That  politics  should  have  become  mixed 
up  with  our  educational  administration  is  a  reproach 
to  us  as  common-sense  people. 

Grants. 

(1)  To  approved  schools  fulfilling  these  conditions 
there  will  be  paid  on  the  average  attendance  of  the  year 
of  three  terms,  (a)  on  boys  between  12  and  18  on  the  first 
day  of  the  school  year,  £5  ;  (b)  on  boys  between  10  and 
12  who  had  been  two  years  at  an  elementary  school 
immediately  before  entering  the  secondary,  £2. 

(2)  In  small  schools  the  total  grant  may  be  made 
up  to  £250. 

(3)  If  under  the  new  Regulations  a  grant  is  less  than 
was  received  in  1906-1907,  the  grant  may  be  made  up  as 
in  (2). 

(4)  Schools  not  able  to  comply  at  once  with  all  the 
requirements  may  be  granted  £2  10s.  and  £2  under  (a) 
and  (b)  respectively. 

(5)  If  a  school  has  done  its  best  to  comply  with  all 
the  Regulations,  there  may  be  paid  to  it  such  a  sum,  if 
any,  as  in  addition  to  its  grants  for  1906-1907  will  make 
up  its  grant  for  that  year  to  an  amount  not  exceeding 
£5  for  each  eligible  scholar. 

These  regulations  will  act  very  unequally  on  different 
schools.  Two  examples  will  show  this  (taken  from  real 
life)  : 

(A)  Imagine  a  school  of  220,  38  being  free  pupils,  150 
being  over  12  and  70  being  under  12,  of  which  10  are 
from  elementary  schools. 

The  grants  would  be  reckoned  : 

150  x  5  +  10  x  2  =  750  +20,  i.e.,  £770. 
This  school  received  for  1906-1907,  £200  in  grants  on 
100  boys.  It  would  thus  earn  (by  5)  £"300,  making  the 
total  grant  up  to  £1070.  It  has  8  scholars,  which  (by  3) 
may  be  deducted  from  the  25  per  cent,  of  its  free  places. 
Its  fees  are  £6  ys.  6d. 
The  cost  to  it  of  free  places  will  be  : 

30  x  £6  7s.  6d.  =  £191  5s. 
Hence  the  school  would  net : 

£1070 -£191  5s.  -  £878  15s.  for  1907-190S. 

(B)  Imagine  a  school  of  100,  with  70  boys  over  12,  no 
scholars  from  elementary  schools  and  no  boys  under  12 
directly  from  the  same  source. 

This  school  used  to  earn  a  grant  of  £175.     Now  it  has 
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to  admit  20  free  scholars,  though  it  has  fees  of  £12.  The 
result  will  be  :  New  grant  90  x  5  -  £450  ;  cost  of  20 
free  pupils,  20  x  12  -  £240.  Net  result  £35  over 
and  above  its  old  grant.  Under  (5)  it  will  claim  £175 
to  make  up  its  past  grant  to  £350 ;  so  for  1907-1908 
it  will  gain  ;  in  the  future  it  will  remain  nearly  where 
it  was  in  the  matter  of  profiting  by  public  money  and 
have  the  prospect  of  paying  a  larger  staff  and  meeting 
heavier  expenses  caused  by  the  additional  numbers 
of  free  scholars. 

So.while  (A)  profits  considerably  under  the  new  system 
(B)  will  not  be  able  to  meet  its  engagements. 

It  may  of  course  be  possible  to  modify  some  of  these 
figures  when  further  details  are  known.  At  present 
the  outlook  is  not  bright  for  certain  schools  ;  though 
the  Board  declares  itself  ready  to  waive  some  conditions 
if  they  prove  too  severe. 

And,  lastly,  it  has  to  be  proved  whether  there  are 
25  per  cent,  of  boys  from  elementary  schools  who  will 
be  able  to  stay  at  higher  places  of  education  up  to  the 
age  of  sixteen  without  maintenance  grants,  which  cannot 
be  forthcoming. 


Ill 

By  H.  Bompas  Smith,  M.A. 

Any  effort  to  combat  the  confusion  and  lack  of  co- 
ordination at  present  only  too  apparent  in  the  sphere 
of  secondary  education  is  worthy  of  our  most  sym- 
pathetic consideration.  But  there  is  reason  to  fear  that 
the  Board's  new  Regulations  will  not  attain  this  end. 
Their  field  of  application  is  too  narrow,  and  they  appear 
to  show  a  misconception  of  the  kind  of  unity  at  which  a 
national  system  of  education  in  England  ought  to  aim. 

Suppose  that  the  Board  succeeds  in  getting  all 
secondary  schools  of  the  grammar  and  municipal  school 
types  to  accept  its  offer,  suppose  that  for  the  sake  of  its 
grants  they  agree  to  amend  their  schemes,  when  necessary, 
and  to  admit  the  required  proportion  of  children  from 
the  elementary  schools.  Two  other  classes  of  schools 
will  inevitably  refuse  to  do  this,  namely,  the  schools 
whose  differentia  is  a  social  one  and  those  which  stand 
for  some  denominational  form  of  religion.  To  the  first 
class  will  belong  the  great  public  schools,  with  the 
preparatory  schools  of  the  same  social  grade,  and  also 
a  number  of  private  schools  for  boys,  together  with  a 
large  variety  of  girls'  schools,  from  the  great  high 
schools,  such  as  those  of  the  Girls'  Public  High  School 
Company,  to  the  smaller  private  boarding  and  day 
schools  to  which  rightly  or  wrongly  social  prestige  is 
thought  to  be  essential.  The  second  class  will  include 
the  schools,  both  for  boys  and  girls,  belonging  to  the 
Roman  Catholics,  the  Church  of  England,  the  Quakers, 
and  other  religious  bodies,  the  very  purpose  of  whose 
existence  is  the  maintenance  of  a  denominational  atmo- 
sphere.*   It  is  of  course  possible  that  some  of  these 

•  It  is  true  that  the  Regulations  contemplate  a  continuance  of 
grants  on  a  lower  rate  to  some  of  these  schools,  but  no  new  ones 


schools  will  prove  unable  to  compete  with  the  schools 
assisted  by  public  funds,  but  the  majority  of  them  will 
survive,  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  their  number  may 
even  be  increased.  Their  position,  however,  will  be 
altered  by  the  changes  made  in  the  State-aided  schools. 
They  will  become  more  and  more  a  class  apart,  justify- 
ing their  existence  less  on  grounds  of  educational  effi- 
ciency than  of  social  and  sectarian  exclusiveness. 

The  line  of  demarcation  will  be  the  expression  of  a 
social  cleavage.  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  the 
social  conditions  of  our  time  will  be  revolutionised 
by  the  issue  of  a  set  of  regulations.  The  educational 
system  of  a  country  cannot  be  changed  by  a  new  ad- 
ministrative policy.  It  is  an  expression  of  the  whole 
structure  of  the  society  to  which  it  belongs.  All  the 
great  modes  of  thought  and  feeling  characteristic  of  the 
various  sections  of  the  nation  must  be  represented  in 
the  organisation  of  its  schools.  Otherwise,  the  system 
established  by  the  State  will  not  meet  the  requirements  of 
the  community  as  a  whole,  and  it  will  either  remain  the 
system  of  a  part  of  the  people  only,  or  else  be  gradually 
remodelled  on  a  more  inclusive  basis. 

Assuming,  therefore,  that  nothing  occurs  to  modify 
the  present  trend  of  the  Board's  official  policy,  we  are 
likely  to  have  in  England  a  State-aided  system  of  schools, 
which  will  become  increasingly  efficient  and  at  the  same 
time  democratic  in  tone,  and  side  by  side  with  this 
system,  but  sharply  divided  from  it,  there  will  be  the 
great  public  schools  and  a  host  of  private,  semi-private 
and    denominational    institutions,    supported    by    fees, 
endowments,  or  subscriptions,  and  meeting  the  demand 
for  a  socially  or  theologically  exclusive  form  of  educa- 
tion.    But   such    a   situation    cannot    be    regarded    as 
satisfactory.     We  have  suffered  from  this  same  division 
in  the  past.     During  the  last  twenty  or  thirty  years 
the  bulk  of  our  secondary  schools  have  been  undergoing  a 
more  or  less  complete  transformation  of  their  aims  and 
methods.     But  one  of  the  most  disappointing  features 
of  the  process  has  been  the  tendency  of  the  public 
schools   to   stand   aloof.     We   should   naturally   have 
looked  upon  the  headmasters  of  these  schools  as  the 
chosen  leaders  of  our  educational  advance,  but  which 
of  them,  with  the  exception  of  Dr.  Percival,  has  really 
led  ?     What  contribution  of  importance  has  been  made 
by  the  Headmasters'  Conference  to  the  solution  of  the 
wider  problems  which  have  pressed  too  hardly  on  the 
rank  and  file  ?    All  classes  of  schools  have  suffered 
from  this  policy  of  detachment,  and  the  loss  of  the 
public  schools  themselves  has  been  at  least  as  great  as 
that  of  other  secondary  schools.     But  under  the  con- 
ditions which  seem  likely  to  obtain,  the  cleavage  illus- 
trated by  this  attitude  of  the  public  schools  will  in- 
evitably become  more  pronounced.     There  will  be  a 
tendency  for  all  parents  who  care  for  social  or  religious 
tone,  and  who  can  possibly  afford  the  cost,  to  send  their 
children  to  other  than  State-aided  schools.     Whether 

are  to  be  recognised  as  eligible  for  State  aid,  and  in  trying  to  judge 
of  the  general  tendency  of  the  Regulations  we  need  not  attach 
much  weight  to  this  temporary  provision ;  our  concern  is  with 
the  tenor  of  the  Regulations  as  a  whole. 
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they  will  be  right  or  wrong  need  not  be  now  discussed  ; 

the   fact    that  they  will   do  so   is  what  concerns  us 

ere.    The  result  will   be  an  unfortunate  accentuation 

f  the  social  and  religious  differences  which  the  Board 

professes  itself  so  anxious  to  diminish. 

This  is,  however,  only  one  of  the  many  evil  con- 
sequences which  are  likely  to  follow  from  a  policy  based 
upon  a  false  conception  of  the  educational  unity  that 
we  need.  The  unity  apparently  aimed  at  by  the 
authors  of  the  Regulations  is  a  mechanical  uniformity  of 
action,  and  not  a  harmony  of  consentient  wills.  The 
Board  seems  to  think  that  for  purposes  of  education  all 
hildren  may  be  treated  as  alike,  except  that  some 
all  below  a  certain  level  of  attainment.  No  other 
distinctions  are  admitted.  So  far  as  the  Regulations 
o,  we  must  not  inquire  whether  a  child  is  physically 
t  to  do  the  work  of  a  secondary  school,  or  whether  its 
oral  character  is  good  or  bad.  So  long  as  it  can  pass 
n  entrance  examination  suited  to  its  age,  it  is  qualified 
for  secondary  education,  and  into  the  secondary  school 
it  must  go.  In  practice,  no  doubt,  moral  character  will 
be  considered,  but  its  total  neglect  in  the  Regulations  is 
typical  of  their  point  of  view.  After  this  it  is  a  small 
matter  that  such  differences  as  those  due  to  home 
environment,  future  calling,  or  religious  faith,  are 
studiously  ignored.  As  one  example  of  the  way  in 
which  abstract  theory  is  allowed  to  override  a  recog- 
nition of  the  facts,  take  the  case  of  a  boy  whose  parents 
are  really  poor.  Nothing  shows  more  clearly  the 
failure  of  the  Regulations  to  grapple  with  the  realities  of 
ife  than  the  inadequacy  of  the  attempt  made  in  them 
to  enlarge  the  educational  opportunities  of  such  a  boy  by 
offering  him  free  schooling.  We  all  know  that  it  is  not 
the  fees  which  prevent  a  clever  boy  from  a  poor  home 
from  entering  a  secondary  school.  It  is,  in  the  first 
place,  the  cost  of  feeding  and  clothing  him  at  an  age  when 
he  might  otherwise  be  contributing  to  the  maintenance  of 
he  family.  Then  there  are  the  incidental  expenses  to  be 
onsidered,  the  better  clothes,  the  books,  perhaps  the 
games  subscriptions.  To  send  a  boy  to  school  in  rags, 
unable  through  poverty  to  join  in  the  school  life,  would 
be  indeed  to  give  him  a  blessing  in  disguise.  To  a 
boy  such  as  we  are  discussing,  free  education  is  a  mockery ; 
his  case  would  only  be  met  by  his  election  to  a  scholar- 
ship of  much  greater  value  than  he  is  at  present  likely 
in  most  areas  to  obtain.  The  free  places  insisted  upon 
by  the  Regulations  will  be  filled  as  a  rule  by  children 
whose  parents  can  well  afford  to  pay  the  ordinary  fees. 
More  especially  will  this  be  the  case  in  the  large  towns, 
where  there  is  an  adequate  provision  of  low-feed  schools. 
But  more  serious  than  the  futility  of  the  Regulations 
is  the  effect  they  are  almost  bound  to  have  upon  the 
secondary  schools.  The  theory  clearly  is  that  a  school 
should  be  open  to  the  children  of  all  sections  of  the 
community.  Its  curriculum,  and,  what  is  more  im- 
portant, its  atmosphere,  must  be  equally  suitable  for 
them  all.  We  must  employ  the  same  methods  and 
give  the  same  teaching  in  the  case  of  children  from  all 
types  of  homes  and  likely  hereafter  to  enter  all  types  of 
callings.     Such  a  theory  is,  however,  fatal  to  the  in- 


dividuality and  therefore  to  the  efficiency  of  our  schools. 
It  regards  them  as  intellectual  factories,  not  as  ethical 
societies,  each  with  its  individual  aim.  It  is  in  direct 
antagonism  to  the  truer  view  that  what  we  need  is  a 
comprehensive  system  of  schools,  each  of  which  would 
have  a  special  part  to  play  in  the  work  of  training  future 
citizens.  Thus  one  school  might  find  its  special  function 
in  training  boys  for  the  professions,  another  might  do 
equally  good  service  by  giving  its  scholars  the  best 
possible  preparation  for  the  lower  walks  of  business  life  ; 
a  third  might  supply  the  general  needs  of  a  small  country 
town  and  the  surrounding  district ;  and  so  on  in  other 
cases.  The  methods  of  each  school  would  be  deter- 
mined, not  only  by  the  type  of  future  calling  for  which 
the  majority  of  its  scholars  were  intended,  but  also  by 
their  intellectual  and  social  antecedents  and  home 
environment.  The  bond  of  union  combining  the 
several  schools  as  elements  in  a  coherent  whole  would 
be  supplied,  not  by  a  lifeless  uniformity,  but  by  an 
underlying  unity  of  aim.  All  schools,  however  diversi- 
fied their  methods,  would  strive  to  train  good  men  and 
women  and  useful  members  of  society. 

Such  a  system  need  not  and  ought  not  to  imply  any 
attempt  at  social  exclusiveness.  We  are  all  agreed  that 
poverty  alone  should  not  be  a  bar  to  admission  into  the 
best  school  in  the  land.  Only  before  we  send  a  work- 
man's son  to  Winchester  or  Eton,  or  even  to  a  first-grade 
grammar  school,  there  are  several  things  to  be  con- 
sidered. Will  he  be  able  to  take  such  a  part  in  the 
school's  life  that  he  will  really  profit  by  going  there  ? 
Will  he  be  able  hereafter  to  make  good  use  of  the  educa- 
tion he  reeeives  ?  Does  he  possess,  or  has  he  the 
capacity  for  acquiring,  the  ethical  and  social  qualities 
necessary  to  enable  him  to  become  an  efficient  member 
of  the  higher  type  of  calling  for  which  he  will  be  pre- 
pared ?  It  is  pure  snobbery  to  encourage  a  boy  to 
become  a  second-rate  clerk,  when  he  might  have  been 
a  first-rate  carpenter.  The  existing  organisation  of 
our  schools  is  far  from  perfect ;  it  greatly  needs  reform  ; 
only  the  reform  must  be  based  upon  the  principle  that 
education  is  not  primarily  a  means  to  individual  ad- 
vancement, but  to  wider  social  service.  Only  by  doing 
the  work  for  which  he  is  best  fitted  can  a  man  lead  a 
really  happy  life.  By  all  means  let  us  help  a  boy  to 
rise  in  the  world,  but  first  let  us  consider  whether  his 
rise  will  bring  benefit  to  himself  and  also  to  the  com- 
munity. Whether,  after  we  have  thus  considered,  we 
shall  find  enough  boys  of  this  kind  to  fill  25  per  cent, 
of  the  places  in  our  secondary  schools  may  be  left  an 
open  question. 

Lastly,  one  cannot  but  regret  that  the  authors  of  the 
Regulations  do  not  show  more  appreciation  of  the  most 
vital  feature  of  all  schoolwork.  The  fundamental 
necessity  in  a  school  is  moral  force,  the  power  to  fill  its 
boys  or  girls  with  an  ethical  enthusiasm  which  will 
abide  with  them  through  life. 

This  they  all  with  a  joyful  mind 

Bear  through  life,  like  a  torch  in 'flame, 
And,  falling,  fling  to  the  host  behind  : 
"  Play  up,  play  up,  and  play  the  game ! " 
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Such  ethical  enthusiasm .may  be  generated  in  schools      ^^letlC    SpOrtS    and    the    DaV- 

of  very  different  types,  public  schools,  grammar  schools,  F  / 

School  House  System 


very  dinerent  types,  public 
technical  schools,  schools  for  Roman  Catholics  and 
for  Nonconformists.  But  it  presupposes  the  fulfilment 
of  two  conditions.  First,  there  must  be  a  strong  basis 
of  common  feeling,  an  energising  corporate  spirit  in 
the  school.  But  secondly,  this  unity  of  feeling  is  only 
the  medium  in  which  the  personal  influence  of  the 
masters  and  of  exceptional  boys  may  work.  No  school 
has  ever  been  the  source  of  high  ethical  ideals  which 
had  not  among  its  masters  men  of  unusual  spiritual 
force.  It  is  upon  the  presence  of  such  masters  in  our 
schools  that  the  success  of  our  educational  system 
ultimately  depends.  Hence,  both  from  this  point  of 
view  and  from  that  of  intellectual  efficiency,  the  essential 
problem  is  that  of  getting  the  right  masters  and  mis- 
tresses in  our  schools.  But  can  we  reasonably  expect  to 
do  so  while  the  pecuniary  prospects  are  what  we  know 
them  to  be  ?  The  irony  of  the  situation  consists  in 
this.  The  Board  of  Education  proclaimed  its  readiness 
and  ability  to  give  more  generous  grants  to  secondary 
schools.  We  hoped  that  at  last  salaries  might  be 
raised.  And  now  we  find  that  in  its  wisdom  the  Board 
has  coupled  a  condition  with  the  grants  which  more 
than  neutralises  the  increase  in  their  amount.  If  a 
quarter  of  our  scholars  are  to  be  admitted  free,  we  may 
perhaps  need  a  larger  staff,  but  we  shall  in  many  cases 
have  to  pay  them  less. 

Such  is  the  policy  of  our  present  rulers.  A  great 
opportunity  for  educational  progress  has  been  missed. 
The  real  efficiency  of  our  secondary  schools  bids  fair  to 
be  diminished  rather  than  increased,  to  the  loss  of  the 
whole  community,  and  not  least  of  that  portion  of  it  for 
whose  benefit  the  changes  have  ostensibly  been  made. 


Moral  Instruction. — We  have  received  a  copy  of  the 
presidential  address  of  the  Teachers'  Guild  on  the  aim  and 
tendency  of  the  moral  instruction  inquiry,  and  with  most 
of  Mr.  Paton's  speech  we  find  ourselves  in  complete  accord. 
We  could  wish,  however,  that  some  general  principles 
could  be  evolved  which  would  lift  this  ethical  question 
out  of  the  reach  of  polemical  controversy.  The  committee 
which  is  at  work  now  must  not  be  taken  as  advocating 
any  particular  thesis  :  they  are  merely  collecting  informa- 
tion of  a  statistical  nature  as  to  ethical  teaching  in  lands 
other  than  our  own,  and  seeking  for  information  as  to 
whether  it  is  possible,  or  advisable,  to  graft  such  methods 
on  to  our  educational  system  in  conjunction  with,  or  apart 
from,  the  teaching  of  the  Bible.  Many  controversialists 
hold  that  it  is  impossible  to  separate  the  two,  and  with 
such  a  conviction  we  have  no  desire  to  quarrel  or  find 
fault.  What  we  are  inclined  to  suggest,  however,  is  that 
there  are  many  ways  of  presenting  moral  teaching,  just  as 
there  are  many  creeds  ;  and  the  object  of  the  present 
inquiry  is  to  put  aside  preconceived  opinions  and  to  see 
what  is  to  be  said  for  each  method  in  turn.  Other  coun- 
tries, which  have  not  the  same  advantages  as  ourselves, 
can  show  good  results.  How  did  they  do  it,  and  is  there 
nothing  to  copy  in  their  methods  ?  These  are  the  ques- 
tions which  call  for  an  answer  just  now. 


By  Stanley  C.  Rowland,  B.A. 

In  a  previous  article  *  the  writer  has  given  a  general 
account  of  the  introduction  and  initial  workings  of  the 
"  House  System "  in  a  secondary  day-school.  Now, 
after  the  lapse  of  three  years  since  their  inception, 
he  is  glad  to  be  able  to  record  that  the  Houses  are  still 
thriving,  and  have  admirably  fulfilled  their  purpose  of 
creating  keenness  and  public  spirit  among  the  boys. 

It  was  then  anticipated  that  the  "  house  spirit," 
springing  originally  on  the  playing-fields,  would  probably 
in  course  of  time  spread  its  influence  over  the  whole  range 
of  school  activities.  A  danger  was  thence  foreshadowed 
lest  the  part  played  by  the  Houses  would  become  so 
important  as  to  impair  the  sense  of  unity  in  the  school 
as  a  whole  ;  and,  as  a  corollary,  the  House-masters 
would  acquire  so  much  authority  through  their  Houses 
that  their  influence  would  insensibly  encroach  on  that 
of  the  form-masters,  and  involve  their  assuming  far 
greater  responsibility  than  would  be  desirable  in  the 
type  of  school  under  consideration. 

Up  to  the  present  such  fears  have  proved  to  be  ground- 
less. Honours  on  the  field  are  so  much  more  frequently 
won  than  honours  in  other  departments  of  school  life, 
and  lend  themselves  so  much  more  readily  to  display  and 
glorification,  that  it  seems  almost  certain  that  the 
spirit  of  rivalry  among  the  Houses  will  continue  to  derive 
its  impetus  mainly  from  athletics. 

In  no  item  of  athletics  has  the  "House  System" 
proved  of  greater  value  than  in  the  annual  athletic 
sports.  To  meet  the  new  condition  of  things,  the 
method  of  competition  has  been  considerably  altered 
and  amplified.  The  allotment  of  prizes  for  the  first  two 
or  three  places  has  been  left  unchanged,  but  in  addition 
to  these  distinctions  an  elaborate  system  of  points  has 
been  devised  with  a  view  to  a  fair  appraisal  of  the  joint 
achievements  of  each  of  the  three  Houses.  On  the 
aggregate  number  of  points  obtained  is  awarded  the 
House  Cup. 

This  system  has  proved  such  an  excellent  means  of 
stimulating  enthusiasm  throughout  the  school  that  it 
deserves  a  detailed  description.  No  doubt  it  admits 
of  modifications  and  emendations  in  various  ways, 
but  taken  as  a  whole  it  provides  a  very  fair  basis  for 
demonstration. 

The  first,  second,  and  third  places  in  each  event 
count  respectively  eleven,  eight,  and  five  points.  This 
reckoning  is  not  affected  by  the  number  of  entries,  the 
winner  of  the  third  place  scoring  his  five  points  even 
though  there  be  no  third  prize  given.  Also — and  this 
is  the  most  important  feature — every  boy  who  attains 
a  certain  standard  of  merit  has  two  points  accredited 
to  him  on  behalf  of  his  House.  He  gets  no  prize,  no 
tangible  reward,  merely  the  honour  of  having  had  some 
*  School,  April  1906. 
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share  in  helping  on  his  House  towards  the  coveted 
supremacy. 

This  has  acted  as  a  powerful  lever,  and  one  that  it  is  a 
real  pleasure  to  work.  The  spirit  of  gain  is  so  rampant 
now  in  education,  and  athletics  have  always  a  tendency 
to  over-accentuate  individual  merit,  that  such  an 
opportunity  of  encouraging  genuine  public-spirited 
action  is  welcome  in  the  highest  degree. 

It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  every  boy  will  go  into 
training  and  readily  face  the  unpleasant  experience  of 
figuring  in  public  at  the  tail  end  of  the  competitors. 
But  a  great  many  boys  are  capable  of  reaching  a  certain 
standard  of  proficiency  in  running,  jumping,  or  some 
other  item  of  a  sports  programme.  In  the  ordinary 
condition  of  things,  such  boys — though  they  might  be 
persuaded  to  support  their  fellows  to  the  extent  of  sub- 
scribing towards  the  events  (that  seems  the  only  form 
of  disinterested  action  possible  in  sports  of  the  normal 
kind) — would  quite  naturally  decline  to  compete,  with 
no  achievable  object  in  view.  Well,  it  is  just  these  boys 
whose  active  support  the  "standard-point"  system 
enables  one  to  secure.  It  soon  comes  to  be  considered 
a  matter  of  honour  for  every  able-bodied  boy  to  do  his 
part ;  the  regular  athletes  set  about  to  canvass  those  of 
second-rate  prowess  ;  these,  being  converted,  proceed 
in  their  turn  to  beat  up  those  who  otherwise  would  never 
have  dreamed  of  competing  with  the  best.  And  thus 
nearly  the  whole  school  is  put  into  a  fervour  of  training 
and  expectancy  against  the  great  day  of  the  contest. 

This  may  be  considered  a  somewhat  sweeping  assertion, 
but  it  is  fully  borne  out  by  reference  to  the  actual 
figures  of  the  present  year.  The  numbers  in  the  three 
Houses  are  sixty-seven,  sixty-seven,  and  sixty-six 
respectively  ;  the  total  number  of  different  individuals 
competing  for  each  House  works  out  at  forty-five, 
forty-eight,  and  forty-one.  Thus,  out  of  a  total  of  two 
hundred  members  of  the  whole  school,  one  hundred 
and  thirty- four,  or  sixty-seven  per  cent.,  are  found  to 
have  personally  taken  part  in  the  sports. 

No  further  remarks  are  necessary  to  recommend  the 
system.  It  remains  to  elucidate  a  little  further  the 
details  of  its  management. 

No  handicap  events  are  allowed  to  count  towards  the 
House  Championship.  The  number  of  such  events  is 
reduced  as  far  as  possible — there  were  only  four  in  this 
year's  programme  ;  to  compensate  for  these  omissions, 
the  scratch  events  are  divided  into  a  larger  number  of 
age-limit  classes  than  obtained  before. 

It  might  be  thought  anomalous  to  include  any  handi- 
cap events  at  all,  but  it  has  been  found  wise  to  retain  a 
few  to  lend  variety  to  the  programme,  and  not  to  over- 
strain the  system  of  lofty  endeavour  by  depriving  the 
less  proficient  of  all  possibility  of  acquiring  prizes. 

Points  can  be  obtained  for  reaching  the  fixed  standard 
in  the  heats  just  as  in  the  final  ;  though  naturally 
no  boy  is  allowed  to  score  points  twice  over  in  the  same 
event,  and  the  winners  of  the  first  three  places  will 
exchange  their  "standard  "  two  points  for  the  eleven, 
eight,  or  five  points  that  they  thus  secure.  If  an  un- 
usually low  record  obtain  in  any  event,  so  that  no  boy 


comes  within  the  two-point  limit,  the  first  three  winners 
will  none  the  less  be  given  their  eleven,  eight,  and  five 
points  respectively.  This  seems  only  fair,  as  after  all 
the  result  itself  does  decide  the  relative  merit  of  the 
Houses  with  regard  to  that  particular  event. 

No  fancy  races,  such  as  the  obstacle-race,  et  id  genus 
omne,  are  allowed  to  count  for  the  Cup.  A  special  scale 
of  points  also  has  to  be  fixed  for  certain  exceptional 
events,  such  as  the  inter-House  tug-of-war.  For  this, 
each  House  chooses  a  team  of  twelve,  and  the  winning 
team  only  scores  points,  ten  being  the  number  allotted 
Again,  the  House  relay-race  has  exceptional  treatment, 
twenty  points  being  given  to  the  first  place  and  ten  to 
the  second.  The  reason  for  the  enlarged  assessment  is 
that  this  event  is  found  to  take  precedence  as  the  most 
conspicuous  inter-House  contest  of  the  day.  It  is  a 
really  fine  race,  and  the  excitement  throughout  is 
intense.  The  total  length  of  the  course  is  one  mile,  and 
each  House  sends  out  a  picked  team  of  eight  sprinters, 
who  each  have  to  cover  two  hundred  and  twenty  yards, 
handing  on  some  token  (their  House-caps  in  the  instance 
described ;  flags  might  be  a  substitute)  to  the  next 
member  of  their  team,  who  is  standing  at  his  point  of 
departure,  ready  to  start  on  his  lap. 

This  relay-race  has  proved  so  thrilling  an  item  of  the 
field  sports  that  a  similar  event  has  been  incorporated 
in  the  annual  swimming  competition.  In  fact,  here  it 
has  been  made  the  sole  basis  for  the  award  of  the  House 
Swimming  Cup.  But  to  make  the  contest  adequately 
representative  of  the  whole  House,  three  relay-races 
have  been  instituted  instead  of  one,  and  they  are  divided 
into  three  classes,  under  twelve,  under  fifteen,  and  over 
fifteen  respectively.  Each  team  consists  of  three 
swimmers,  the  seniors  having  to  cover  two  lengths  each, 
the  under-fifteen,  one  length,  and  the  juniors  one 
length.  The  points  allotted  for  the  first  and  second 
places  vary  in  the  different  classes  ;  in  descending  order 
they  are  twenty  and  ten,  sixteen  and  eight,  ten  and 
five.  On  this  system  of  reckoning,  the  cup  can  only 
be  won  by  a  House  that  gets  at  least  one  first  place, 
together  with  one  of  the  two  winning  places  in  the  senior 
event. 

It  might  be  thought  that  the  organisation  of  sports 
in  the  interests  of  the  Houses  in  such  a  manner  as  has 
been  described  must  be  a  very  complicated  and  arduous 
undertaking.  The  difficulties,  however,  loom  larger  in 
prospect  than  they  are  in  fact.  Given  a  wide  sub- 
division of  duties,  and  plenty  of  willing  helpers,  the 
scheme  is  by  no  means  difficult  to  carry  out.  Only  it 
goes  without  saying  that  most  of  the  officials  will  find 
it  necessary  to  concentrate  their  attention  throughout 
on  their  special  functions,  and  will  have  little  leisure 
for  casual  enjoyment  of  the  amenities  of  the  day.  But 
the  exhilarating  vigour  and  keenness  imparted  to  the 
proceedings  will,  it  is  believed,  be  considered  as  fully 
repaying  the  efforts  of  all  concerned. 

School  Hygiene  Conference. — We  hope  our  readers  will 
keep  in  mind  the  above  conference,  which  takes  place  next 
month  in  London.  It  will  be  attended  by  representatives  from 
all  over  the  world. 
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Motherhood,  and  its  Place  in 
the  Curriculum 

II.   Secondary  Schools  and  Training 
Colleges 

By  "  Alcestis  " 

The  place  of  Motherhood  in  the  curriculum  of  the 
elementary  schools  was  briefly  discussed  in  a  former 
article. 

The  purpose  of  the  present  essay  is  to  suggest  a  few 
points  in  which  the  secondary  schools  and  training 
colleges  can  keep  before  their  girls  and  women  the  fact 
that,  whatever  they  leave  undone,  never  must  they 
forget  to  strive  after  all  that  is  embodied  in  the  term 
womanhood. 

If  reform  is  necessary,  and  if  necessary  is  to  be  practical, 
it  must  begin  with  the  child.  If  we  cannot  begin  its 
education  a  hundred  years  before  it  is  born,  we  can  do 
something  by  appealing  to  the  parents  as  the  Parents' 
National  Education  Union  endeavours  to  do  by  its  work, 
literature  and  trained  teachers  ;  and  also  by  getting 
at  the  teachers  in  whose  hands  rests  so  much. 

There  is  far  too  great  a  tendency  in  the  present  day 
to  develop  this  or  that  phase  of  womanhood,  from  the 
brainy  to  the  brawny  species,  without  any  clear  idea 
of  woman's  function  in  the  world  as  a  complete  whole, 
with  a  corresponding  economic  loss  to  the  community. 
This  is  the  almost  inevitable  temporary  result  of  the 
revolt  of  women  and  educationists  generally  from  the 
slipshod  and  utterly  inefficient  mental  and  moral,  as  well 
as  physical,  training  of  a  few  generations  ago.  But 
there  was  this  to  be  said  for  the  girl  of  a  century  ago. 
She  had  a  very  clear  idea  of  what  her  work  in  the  com- 
munity should  be — to  govern  in  a  home  some  day,  and 
if  the  fates  were  kind,  to  make  a  gift  of  children  to  the 
State.  She  had,  perhaps,  as  well  as  those  responsible 
for  her  training,  a  narrow  conception  of  how  this  was 
to  be  carried  out,  the  glorified  housekeeper  type  which 
we  so  much  decry,  but  at  least  she  strove  to  embody 
in  her  one  person  all  that  might  become  a  woman. 

She  might  almost  have  said,  like  the  Japanese,  "  We 
rear  sons  to  serve  Japan,  to  live  or  die  for  her  as  seems 
best ;  and  we  rear  daughters  that  fitting  mothers  may 
never  fail  to  bear  more  sons  to  come."  It  is  deplorable 
that  the  belief  that  the  highest  function,  scope  and 
power  of  woman  is  in  the  home  grows  speedily  more 
and  more  lax.  We  have  often  heard  it  hinted  that  it 
was  a  great  pity  for  such  and  such  an  able  girl  to  have 
married  when  she  might  otherwise  have  had  such  a 
brilliant  career ;  and  this  is  frequently  expressed  in 
such  a  tone  as  might  be  used  if  a  brilliant  soldier  had, 
before  his  time,  retired  from  active  service  into  private 
life.  It  is  often  forgotten  that  school  and  college  and 
most  post-graduate  work  is  but  practice  on  parade ;  and 
that  the  real  test,  the  real  fighting-line,  is  the  contact 
with  the  issues  of  life  and  death  ;    that  many  an  un- 


known mother  has  given  of  her  best  on  life's  veldt,  while 
many  a  so-called  brilliant  success  has  never  put  her 
uniform  or  accoutrements,  let  alone  her  own  body,  to  the 
test  of  battle. 

Now,  the  emancipation  of  the  past  century,  say,  has 
done  much  to  develop  women  better  equipped  in  every 
way  for  becoming  "  fitting  mothers  of  sons  to  come," 
if — and  there  lies  the  rub — if  throughout  all  this  training 
the  trainers  had  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  in  delicate 
subtle  ways,  always  kept  in  mind  and  emphasised  the 
fact  that  the  training  was  a  means  and  not  an  end  ;  that 
after  successive  professional  zeniths,  after  climbing  peak 
after  peak,  the  highest  of  all  is  to  be  a  "  fitting  mother," 
potentially  or  really.  Because  even  if  for  one  reason 
or  another  this  culmination  of  life  in  marriage  is  never 
reached  by  some  of  the  greatest  women,  it  would  make 
women's  attitude  to  many  social  problems  more  human, 
more  broad-minded,  more  sane  and  sound  than  looking 
upon  homely  attributes  as  the  property  and  refuge  of 
those  who  are  inferior  in  intellectual  attainment. 

The  placing  of  such  an  ideal  before  girls  and  women 
would  revolutionise  many  things. 

To  take  but  a  few  instances. 

The  girl  in  the  secondary  school,  especially  the  boarder, 
who  spends  in  an  atmosphere  of  "  lessons  "  all  the  years 
of  her  young  life,  when  childhood's  ideals  are  germinating 
in  her  fertile  mind  into  those  of  budding  womanhood, 
runs  two  risks.  Either  she  gets  ideas  of  love  and 
marriage  from  wishwashy  and  worse  books,  and  still 
more  questionable  conversations,  or  she  grows  up  with 
an  idea  that  passing  examinations  or  scoring  at  cricket 
are  ends  in  themselves,  and  that  school  life  and  real 
life  are  in  no  way  connected.  Or  take  the  girl  who 
dislikes  lessons.  Probably  in  the  vacation  she  makes 
herself  more  useful  in  putting  necessary  stitches  in  her 
wardrobe  against  her  return,  and  gives  more  help  to 
relieve  the  pressure  of  holiday  time  than  her  more  selfish 
and  more  bookish  sister,  who  leaves  everything  to  an 
already  overburdened  mother.  She  can  perhaps  turn 
her  hand  to  cooking  with  natural  aptitude,  and  can 
govern  a  little  madcap  sister  better  than  any  nurse. 
Nobody  is  sorry  when  Miss  Tomboy  is  let  loose  from 
school,  though  the  whole  household  rejoices  when  they 
see  the  last  of  Miss  Bookworm,  who  is  "so  surly  and 
wants  so  much  waiting  on."  But  what  waste  of  time 
and  money  all  this  is  for  Tomboy,  who  says  in  her 
naughty  little  soul,  "  A  few  more  terms,  and  then  good- 
bye to  my  horrid  old  books,  and  I  will  go  and  be  a  nurse 
or  something  else  where  they  don't  want  a  lot  of 
book-stuff  and  certificates."  What  is  her  horror  and 
genuine  regret  when  she  finds  out  too  late  that  she 
cannot  be  a  first-class  anything  in  these  days  from  a 
nurse  to  a  nun,  from  a  mother  to  a  mother-superior, 
without  what  the  schools  are  supposed  to  teach.  Had 
the  far  horizon  instead  of  the  near  horizon  been  presented 
to  her  earlier  she  would,  from  the  fact  that  she  had  a 
more  definite  and  larger  aim,  have  plodded  through  her 
school  work  patiently,  because  it  promised  to  bear  fruit 
later,  and  so  would  not  only  have  gained  more  useful 
and  accurate  knowledge,  but  strengthened  her  character 
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jy  doing  things  irksome  to  her,  one  of  the  most  valuable 
ssets  in  after  life. 

Even  if  she  felt  that  there  was  any  truth  in  her  plaint, 
lat  being  a  very  bad  mathematician  she  would  never 
called  upon  to  teach  geometrical  progressions,  she 
vould  take  it  on  faith  that  even  the  effort  to  master 
Dmething  for  which  she  had  no  taste  helped  to  give  her 
'  grit  "  necessary  to  succeed  in  any  and  every  branch 
f  life's  work.     She  would  endeavour,  moreover,  to  do 
he  work  she  liked  least  to  prevent  being  a  lopsided  type 
of  woman ;    though    probably,  being    an    unbalanced 
scholar  would  have  troubled  her  very  little. 

(Or  take  again  the  student  training  for  the  teaching 
irofession,  whether  she  be  going  to  teach  the  children  of 
he  classes  or  the  masses.  In  the  case  of  the  former  she 
all  have  the  moulding  of  the  characters  of  some,  at 
;ast,  of  the  women  who  will  be  mothers  of  leaders  of 
len  and  pioneers  among  women  ;  and  these  will  not 
lways  be  among  her  scholarship  or  otherwise  book- 
orilliant  pupils.  She  will  be  more  permanently  successful 
according  as  she  thinks  of  her  pupils  as  humans  and  not 
as  examinees. 

In  the  elementary  training  college  a  warning  is  even 
more  necessary. 

The  students  come  up  so  ill-prepared  in  many  cases  ; 
possessing  often  just  enough  superficial  knowledge  to  be 
admitted  for  training,  and  in  many  cases  having  had 
their  careers  chosen  for  them,  not  by  them,  so  that  they 
are  not  of  the  strenuous,  enthusiastic  type.  The  tempta- 
tion is  therefore  very  great  to  forget  and  forego  every- 
thing except  cramming  them  for  their  final,  in  order 
that  the  "  lists  "  may  be  respectable. 

But  if  there  is  any  bottom  of  truth  in  the  suggestion 
the  writer  is  trying  to  throw  out,  this  urgency  is  but 
more  haste  and  worse  speed.  Time  and  energy  spent  in 
endeavouring  to  inspire  students  with  an  aim  beyond 
soaking  in  a  minimum  of  examinable  knowledge  might 
be  repaid  by  converting  an  otherwise  apathetic  student 
into  an  earnest  one,  so  that  the  driving  power  would 
come  from  within  instead  of  without.  Moreover,  there 
is  always  the  large  body  of  women  in  this  as  in  every 
other  profession  who  look  upon  their  work  as  a  stop-gap 
merely  ;  who  hope  that  some  day  there  will  be  no  need 
for  them  to  earn  a  living.  And  often  this  is  said  and 
thought  of  in  the  most  pitifully  flippant  way.  We  may, 
perhaps,  leave  the  thorough-going  student  for  the  time 
being,  for  a  real  first-rater  in  one  thing  generally  gives  her 
whole  energy  to  whatever  she  undertakes,  and  her  con- 
ception of  wifehood  and  motherhood  would  probably  be 
no  mean  one.  But  even  to  her  we  would  say  that  she 
will  add  much  joy  and  romance  to  the  years  of  youth  if 
she  bears  in  mind  that  happily  her  particular  work  is 
doubly  blessed,  for  it  is  not  only  preparing  her  to  fulfil 
all  woman's  noblest  obligations,  mentally,  morally  and 
physically,  but  in  the  process  she  is  training  other 
potential  women  who  will  carry  on  every  good  tradition 
in  ever-widening  circles. 

But  to  deal  with  our  regiment  of  stop-gap  students. 
Could  they  be  made  to  realise  by  a  sympathetic  and 
larger-minded  Head  that  not  only  is  their  training  for 


the  immediate  work  of  retailing  their  knowledge  to  the 
children  they  may  be  paid  to  teach,  but  that  like  their 
daily  food  it  is  becoming  part  of  their  very  selves ; 
further,  that  everything  they  half  learn  or  mislearn  is  a 
positive  drawback  to  them,  not  as  teachers  only,  but  as 
useful  citizens,  and  as  human  beings  ;  that  the  slipshod, 
slovenly  minded  woman  degrades  her  gifts,  and  is  unfit 
to  become  a  mother,  and  to  train  children  whether  her 
own  or  those  of  some  one  else  ;  in  short,  that  instead  of 
working  less  because  she  may  teach  for  a  short  time  only, 
she  should  if  anything  take  herself  and  her  work  more 
seriously,  because  she  may  change  school-keeping  for  the 
infinitely  more  complex  and  difficult  one  of  home- 
keeping.  For  sooner  or  later  every  woman  realises  that 
even  the  lovers'  rose-bowered  cottage  has  its  kitchen  as 
well  as  its  living-room,  that  behind  its  rose-covered 
porch  is  its  kitchen  garden  ;  and  the  weeds  and  nettles 
there  will  have  more  power  to  hurt  and  irritate  than  all 
the  thorns  of  her  roses  unless  she  has  been  forewarned 
and  understands  how  to  prevent  the  ill  weeds  that  grow 
apace. 

The  idea  that  the  turning  of  a  house  into  a  home  is 
the  only  profession  which  may  be  followed  without 
definite  preparation  needs  pulling  up  by  the  roots,  and 
the  sooner  teachers  as  a  class  realise  it  the  sooner  will 
the  nation  as  a  whole  appreciate  it ;  for  powerful  as  is 
the  press,  still  more  powerful  are  the  teachers.  Ideals 
deeply  sown  and  tended  by  strong  personal  influence  in 
childhood  are  the  most  difficult  to  uproot. 

One  has  only  to  be  acquainted  with  the  magnificent 
work  done  all  over  England  in  the  small  village  schools, 
where  strong  high-principled  men  and  women,  them- 
selves fathers  and  mothers,  give  their  whole  fife  and 
influence  to  mould  the  characters  of  the  children  under 
their  charge,  right  through  and  upwards  to  Newnham 
itself,  where  the  particular  type  of  influence  brought  to 
bear  upon  the  young  women  of  our  upper  classes  through 
Professor  Sidgwick's  presence  will  be  for  ever  one  of  the 
best  monuments  to  a  great  man. 

Where  this  is  possible  it  brings  school  life  into  touch 
with  home  life  in  a  way  that  nothing  else  can — in  that 
the  Head  herself  has  been  through  the  fire.  Even  the 
parents  will  make  more  sacrifices  on  behalf  of  the  school 
for  a  woman  who  they  feel  knows  their  difficulties  and 
has  surmounted  them  ;  and  the  girls  brought  up  under 
such  a  regime  realise  their  duties  to  their  mothers.  But 
of  course  this  is,  as  a  rule,  under  present  conditions,  only 
possible  in  our  smaller  village  schools  with  the  school- 
house  intimately  associated  with  the  school ;  and  any 
disadvantages  the  system  has  (and  what  system  has 
not  ?)  are  amply  compensated  for  by  the  practical 
benefits  to  the  home  life  of  the  children. 

Perhaps  we  may  see  the  same  ideal  realised  some 
day  in  our  secondary  schools,  as  it  has  been  to  a  very 
limited  extent  in  the  training  colleges.  Meanwhile 
we  must  strengthen  these  neglected  influences  on  the 
governing  bodies  of  such  institutions  by  co-opting 
women  who  understand  the  importance  and  problems 
of  home  life. 

Much  might  be  done  if  the  Board  of  Education  had  a 
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sub-committee  of  the  Consultative  Committee  on  which 
married  women,  who  were  also  educationists,  were  largely 
represented,  and  more  still  if  married  women  were 
admitted  to  the  inspectorate  as  they  are  to  the  teaching 
profession.  Why  this  beneficient  influence  should  be 
included  in  one  sphere  and  not  in  another  is  an  official 
mystery. 

It  will  have  been  apparent  throughout  that  the  writer 
is  not  advocating  any  new  'ology  or  'ography,  but  rather 
the  giving  of  balance  to  girls'  education,  by  infusing  a 
new  spirit  or  reviving  an  old  one,  by  giving  a  wider, 
deeper  aim  and  objective  to  the  many  'ologies  and 
'ographies  which  they  must  learn. 

There  is  not  necessarily  even  a  desire  to  change  in  any 
way  present  curricula,  for  what  has  been  said  would 
apply  equally  to  all. 

It  is  not,  of  course,  a  plea  for  domestic  science  as  such, 
nor  a  tilt  at  girls  taking  up  learned  professions  or  skilled 
trades.  The  writer  would  have  every  girl  taught  to  do 
something  which  would  have  a  market  value,  even  those 
girls  whose  early  prospects  would  seem  to  preclude 
them  from  the  necessity  of  earning  a  living.  Adverse 
circumstances,  such  as  loss  of  family  money  while  they 
are  unmarried,  or  afterwards  loss  of  their  breadwinner 
by  illness  or  death,  may  make  earning  in  some  shape  or 
form  absolutely  necessary.  But  apart  from  this  there 
is  the  different  delight  in  life  for  a  woman  as  well  as  for 
a  man  in  the  knowledge  that  she  is  a  skilled  worker  in 
some  one  branch,  the  artist's  joy  in  power  to  produce 
apart  from  its  money  value.  The  woman  with  this 
artist  capacity  developed  can  never  become  humdrum  in 
the  most  secluded  home  life.  She  makes  her  own 
interests. 

Many  of  the  best-informed  judges  are  seeing  that 
while  our  education  is  still  so  excessively  literary,  after 
all  the  literary  talent  is  only  one  out  of  many  among 
human  talents,  and  certainly  is  not  the  most  widespread  ; 
and  that  while  many  do  appreciate  literature,  if  our 
aim  is  to  create  "  doers" — producers,  not  mere  con- 
sumers and  parasites — we  must  cater  for  all  capacities. 

And  one  word  in  conclusion  to  those  women  who 
from  choice  or  chance  never  enter  the  ranks  of  wives 
and  mothers.  Their  lives  will  be  fuller  and  richer  for 
cultivating  these  wide  sympathies.  There  is  always 
scope,  as  we  have  said  before,  for  that  wide-minded, 
large-hearted  woman  who  can  mother  the  race  instead 
of  the  individual,  but  she  is  the  exception,  and  more- 
over she  will  be  more  loving,  more  lovely  and  beloved 
in  proportion  as  she  has  appreciated  the  dignity  of 
motherliness. 

It  lies  with  those  actually  doing  the  work  to  infuse 
this  often  neglected  ideal  into  their  pupils,  not  by  mere 
barren  precept  and  preachment,  but  by  actual  living 
example.  For  it  is  they  who  can,  more  than  any  other 
power,  make  it  untrue  that  nowadays  a  man  who  wants 
a  wife  needs  not  one  but  a  trinity  :  one  for  his  house, 
one  for  his  study  or  salon,  and  one  for  his  nursery.  The 
perfect  wife  must  combine  all  these  three  graces  ;  the 
perfect  woman  must  cultivate  the  capacity  for  this 
trinity  of  interests  though  in  varying  degrees. 


What  is  the  Best  Second 
Language  for  Englishmen  ? 

By  Guy  Shepperton,  B.A.,  C.E. 

Some  time  ago  a  well-known  weekly  publication  asked  its 
readers  the  question  at  the  head  of  this  article.  There 
was  considerable  correspondence  on  the  subject,  and 
many  opinions  were  expressed.  We  do  not  know  what 
language  was  finally  selected,  but  certainly  many  persons 
suggested  French,  and  if  we  remember  aright,  some  even 
pushed  Spanish  to  the  front ;  and  a  most  useful  language 
it  is — but  to  a  limited  extent ;  while  of  course  many 
others,  including  the  writer,  advanced  the  claims  of 
German. 

Now  it  stands  to  reason  that  whatever  language  is  to 
be  the  second  to  English  must  be  early  taught  in  our 
preparatory,  and  of  course  in  our  secondary,  schools. 
At  the  present  moment  the  language  taught  in  at  least 
the  great  majority  of  these  schools  is  French.  All 
boys  learn  French  as  a  matter  of  course,  while  com- 
paratively few  take  German — and  the  same  thing 
applies  to  girls'  schools — although  we  admit  that  the 
number  of  pupils  in  all  schools  who  now  know  something 
of  the  latter  language  has  increased  considerably  during 
the  last  fifteen  or  twenty  years. 

The  consequence  of  this  comparative  neglect  of 
German  is  that  in  some,  at  least,  of  the  public  schools, 
German  is  practically  dropped  for  Army  and  other 
examinations. 

If  only  one  language  is  to  be  taken  up,  why  not  German? 
There  is  a  great  deal,  of  course,  to  be  said  in  favour  of 
French,  for  we  all  know  that  French  literature,  science 
and  art  are  second  to  none  ;  but  the  great  question  for 
parents  and  masters  to  consider  is,  "  Which  language  is 
likely  to  prove  most  useful  in  after  life  ?  " 

Our  object  now  is  to  endeavour  to  show  that  German 
is  without  doubt  that  language.  A  few  figures  will 
explain  its  immense  importance  more  clearly  than 
columns  of  mere  writing. 

In  the  last  hundred  years  France  has  gained  in  popula- 
tion less  than  4,000,000,  while  the  people  of  Germany 
have  increased  by  21,000,000  :  in  other  words,  Germany's 
gain  in  population  at  the  present  time  is  about  700,000 
per  annum  (England's  is  only  400,000)  against  France's 
46,000.  Germany's  imports  and  exports  from  and  to 
England  alone  have  doubled  in  30  years ;  while  those  of 
France  have  increased  only  by  25  per  cent,  or  so.  The 
merchant  fleet  of  Germany  is  now  second  only  to  that  of 
England,  and  is  more  than  double  that  of  France  ;  her 
transatlantic  liners  are  the  largest  and  fastest  in  the 
world,  and  the  ships  of  the  North  German  Lloyd,  Hamburg- 
American,  and  other  lines  are  pushing  trade  in  every 
part  of  the  Near  and  Far  East,  as  well  as  in  America  and 
Africa.  On  the  other  hand,  French  trade  and  ship- 
building have  been  for  years  more  or  less  on  the  down 
grade, and  the  country  even  pays  millions  of  francs  yearly 
to  have  its  goods  conveyed  in  foreign  bottoms  ;   while 
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nly  about  25  per  cent,  of  the  vessels  entering  and 
clearing  French  ports  fly  the  tricolour. 

Reverting  to  the  question  of  population,  Germany  has 
to-day  some  61,000,000  inhabitants,  while  France  has 
only  39,000,000 — of  whom  fully  a  million  are  foreigners. 

The  population,  too,  of  many  German  towns  has 
increased  enormously  in  the  last  six  years  ;  for  instance, 
Breslau  and  Cologne  by  50,000,  Bremen  and  Dortmund 
by  33,000,  and  there  are  others. 

During  the  last  30  years  195,000  Frenchmen  have  gone 
to  other  countries,  while  360,000  Germans  have  emi- 
grated.    Hamburg  is  now  the  fourth  port  in  the  world, 

th  as  regards  tonnage  and  value  of  goods,  and  is  only 

aten  by  London,  Liverpool,  and  New  York.  The 
alue  of  the  trade  of  Marseilles,  France's  greatest  port, 
is  less  than  that  of  Hamburg  by  some  £50,000,000. 

Berlin  is  rapidly  overtaking  Paris  as  regards  population, 
and  in  25  years,  at  the  present  rate  of  increase,  will  have 
outstripped  the  French  capital.  In  Paris  alone  are 
27,000  Germans,  while  Berlin  shelters  only  some  18,000 
foreigners  of  all  nations.  The  Germans,  like  our  own 
countrymen,  have  not  only  filled  the  Fatherland,  but  are 
spreading  all  over  the  world — as  witness  the  three  millions 
in  the  United  States,  150,000  in  Russia,  55,000  in  England, 
and  so  on,  to  nearly  1000  in  far-off  Japan.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  are  only  about  half  a  million  Frenchmen 
ving  outside  France,  and  of  these  more  than  one-half 

e  in  Algeria. 

Ten  years  ago  about  100,000  Germans  emigrated 
annually  ;   to-day,  owing  to  the  immense  boom  in  trade 

Kid  industry  at  home,  those  desirous  of  leaving  the 
>untry  amount  to  only  one-fourth  of  that  number. 
In  1870  Germany  had  half  as  many  steamships  as 
ranee,  now  she  has  double  as  many. 

As  regards  naval  and  military  matters,  no  one  can 
doubt  that  Germany  will  take  a  leading  part  in  any 
European  war  of  the  future.  Her  army,  not  counting 
Russia's,  is  the  largest  in  the  world,  and  is,  by  general 
consent,  admitted  to  be  by  far  the  best,  without  exception, 
as  regards  organisation  and  training. 

But  more  important  and  striking  is  a  consideration  of 
the  strength  of  the  navies  of  France  and  Germany. 

The  former  country,  up  to  the  present,  has  been  second 
only  to  England  on  the  sea  ;  but  is  she  still  in  that 
position  ? 

The  question  can  be  answered  definitely  only  by  a 
trial  of  strength  ;  but  even  in  France  there  are  to  be 
found  people  who  have  their  doubts  about  it. 

Germany's  future,  we  have  heard,  "  lies  upon  the 
water,"  and  the  German  Navy  League,  with  its  million 
members,  has  backed  up  this  utterance  most  effectively. 
(We  may  remark  in  passing  that  the  French  Navy 
League  has  only  6000  members  !)  Thus  the  navy  has 
grown,  as  shown  by  expenditure,  from  £4,050,000  ten 
years  ago  to  £10,500,000  ;  while  that  of  France  has 
increased  by  only  £2,500,000.  So,  for  all  practical 
purposes,  the  experts  tell  us,  the  navy  of  Germany  is 
now  probably  the  equal  of  France,  inasmuch  as  the  ships 
of  the  former  are  all  newer  and  more  up  to  date  than  the 
majority  of  those  of  the  latter.     True,  the  number  of 


men  on  active  service  in  the  French  navy  is  greater,  but 
Germany  has  a  larger  reserve. 

It  is  worthy  of  notice,  too,  that  Germany  ten  years 
ago  needed  four  years  in  which  to  construct  a  10,000  ton 
battleship — now  one  of  greater  tonnage  can  be  turned  out 
in  three  years.  Thus  we  see  that  whether  on  land  or  sea, 
whether  in  the  perfection  of  her  machinery  in  the  arts  of 
peace,  or  in  that  of  war,  Germany  is  forging  rapidly  ahead ; 
while  France,  in  these  matters,  is  practically  at  a  stand- 
still, and  is  apparently  relying  upon  the  glamour  of  her 
great  name  and  fame  rather  than  trying  to  live  up  to  them. 

Thus,  with  Germany's  population  increasing  by  leaps 
and  bounds,  while  that  of  France  is  almost  retrograde  ; 
with  Germany's  ships  and  business  being  pushed  into 
all  corners  of  the  world,  while  that  of  France  is  mostly  in 
home  waters  ;  with  the  leading  position  occupied  by 
Germany  in  science,  art,  music,  literature,  commerce 
and  all  that  pertains  to  war ;  and  with  the  absolute 
certainty  staring  us  in  the  face  that  in  all  big  affairs 
of  the  future  she  must  be  reckoned  with — is  it  not  time, 
we  ask,  that  our  preparatory  and  other  schools  awoke 
to  the  extreme  importance  of  German  as  the  second 
language  for  Englishmen  ? 

Vacations  and  their  Problems. — It  has  often  been 
pointed  out  that  children  spend  but  a  small  portion  of 
their  time  in  school,  and  that  home  environment  is  at  least 
as  potent  a  factor  in  the  development  of  character  as 
instruction  in  school.  No  doubt  parents  are  to  some  extent 
aware  of  this,  and  the  more  conscientious  take  care  that 
the  long  summer  holidays  are  not  simply  devoted  to  idling 
and  amusement,  for  nothing  can  be  so  valuable  in  the 
development  of  mutual  confidence  between  father  and  son 
as  companionship.  But  poor  children,  whose  parents  are 
at  work  during  the  day,  find  the  holidays  a  dull  time,  and 
are  driven  to  make  a  playground  of  the  streets.  Anything 
which  is  done  to  alleviate  the  harm  done  by  this  state  of 
things  is  to  be  commended,  so  we  have  pleasure  in  stating 
that  more  than  thirteen  hundred  children  have  been 
invited  to  join  the  vacation  school  at  the  Passmore  Edwards 
Settlement  in  Tavistock  Square  this  summer.  This  is  the 
sixth  year  of  its  existence,  and  we  are  glad  to  note  that 
the  excellent  example  is  being  followed  in  other  places. 
The  essential  requisite  for  such  institutions  is  that  they 
should  not  be  too  like  the  ordinary  school.  The  children 
should  be  taught  useful  manual  accomplishments  like 
carpentering,  while  amusements  of  all  sorts  should  be 
provided.  The  only  thing  that  must  be  insisted  upon  is 
a  regular  attendance  ;  if  a  favour  of  this  kind  is  not  appre- 
ciated it  should  be  withdrawn  and  offered  to  somebody  else. 
It  is  gratifying  to  think  that  so  many  helpers  have  been 
found  willing  to  take  such  work  in  hand  :  though  com- 
paratively unorganised  and  quite  unoflicial  it  is  just  as  im- 
portant as  the  courses  of  instruction  prescribed  by  the  code. 

Oxford  Summer  Meeting. — Even  at  the  eleventh  hour 
we  would  counsel  those  teachers  who  want  a  fruitful  and 
stimulating  holiday  to  turn  their  thoughts  to  the  Oxford 
Summer  Meeting.  It  lasts  from  August  1  to  August  a', 
and  is  divided  into  two  parts  for  the  convenience  of  those 
who  cannot  spare  the  time  or  the  money  for  the  whole 
course.  The  cost,  considering  what  the  visitor  gets  for  it, 
is  absurdly  small.  Information  can  be  obtained  from  the 
Secretary,  the  University  Extension  Office,  Oxford. 
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Our  Schools 
XIX.  Tonbridge 

Any  one  of  the  great  European  Picture  Galleries, 
our  own,  the  Louvre,  the  Uffizi,  the  Hermitage,  or  the 
Prado,  will  furnish  abundant  evidence  of  the  fashion 
of  wearing  rich  and  costly  furs  in  the  sixteenth 
century.  Holbein's  Ambassadors  at  the  National 
Gallery  will  serve  to  point  the  story,  and  so  will 
Hamlet's  "  Suit  of  Sables."  Men  and  women  of 
fashion  in  those  days,  not  so  far  distant  from  our  own 
in  the  more  humane  incidents  of  life,  satisfied  a 
refined  taste  while  they  stirred  to  enterprise  and 
venture.  The  roving  spirit  of  those  spacious  times 
found  no  worthier  representative  than  Sir  Andrew 
Judd,  Master  of  the  Skinners'  Company  and  Lord 
Mayor  of  London,  and  his  foundation  and  endow- 
ment of  the  "  stately  Free  School  of  Tonbridge  " 
in  the  year  1553  may  be  traced  to  the  traffic  in  furs. 
It  was  a  large  policy  which  led  this  knight  in  his 
undertakings — 

To  Russia  and  Muscova 
To  Spayne  Gynny  *  without  fable 
Traveled  he  by  land  and  sea 
Both  mayre  of  London  and  Staple 

*  Guinea. 


The  Commenwelthe  he  norished 
So  worthelie  in  all  his  daies 
That  ech  state  fullwell  him  loved 
In  his  perpetuall  prayes 

— as  is  inscribed  upon  his  monument  in  St.  Helen's 
Church,  Bishopsgate  ;  and  right  well  from  the  success 
of  courageous  travel  and  strange  barterings  did  he 
minister  to  the  needs  of  his  beloved  town  (for  was 
he  not  born  at  Barden  overlooking  the  river  at 
Tonbridge),  in  planning  his  school  and  endowing  it 
with  land,  green  fields  and  arable,  at  St.  Pancras, 
thereafter  producing  a  rich  though  dreary  crop  of 
bricks  and  mortar.  Sir  Andrew  Judd  and  his  grand- 
son, Sir  Thomas  Smythe,  the  chief  benefactors  of  the 
School,  would  wonder  at  the  modern  increment,  not 
unearned  if  service  count,  with  which  their  gift  in 
the  cause  of  education  has  been  blessed. 

It  is  a  new-old  School.  Our  illustration  shows  the 
outward  sign  of  the  old  and  new  together.  The 
elder  garment,  fretted  by  time,  was  replaced  by 
fresher  raiment  in  1827.  But  again  a  change  before 
a  half-century  has  passed,  an  inadequate  ecdysis 
this,  for  the  building  of  1864  grew  scanty  in  its 
covering  until  the  additions  of  1894  and  the  Chapel 
of  1902  preserved  for  the  time  being  the  self- 
respect  of  the  body  corporate.  There  must  be 
something  precious  and  health-giving  in  an  essence 
which  survives  such  double  transmigration. 

Under  the  old  School  walls  has  passed  many  a  boy 
clad  in  his  long  stockings,  trunk-hose  and  doublet  of 
Venetian  cloth  perchance,  or  of  more  enduring  home- 
spun, some  with  ruff  and  some  loose-collared,  many 
conning  their  Lily  or  Erasmus,  but  each  full  of  the 
hopes  and  fears  of  the  immediate  hour,  never  quite 
free  from  self-imposed  burdens  nor  immune  from  the 
wind-blown  scruples  of  his  years  and  lot.  How  much 
akin  to  the  modern  instance  when  once  the  externals 
are  changed  !  The  boy  is  still  the  same,  ebullient  in 
spirits,  a  wizard  whose  to-morrow  is  one  with  an 
illimitable  roseate  dawn,  whose  yesterday  lies  far 
off  in  the  vista  of  years,  a  nature  outwardly  calm 
and  inwardly  an  impossible  tissue  of  loyalties,  of 
romances,  and  of  prejudices.  What  battlefield  could 
be  so  susceptible  to  the  infection  of  personal  enthusi- 
asms or  the  sudden  blight  of  despair  as  those  in  the 
microcosm  of  school,  where  empires  are  founded  and 
causes  made  or  lost  in  a  day  !  Did  General  Pierre 
Dumoustier,  the  aide-de-camp  of  Napoleon,  veteran 
of  Italy  and  Germany,  when  he  made  use  of  the  brief 
respite  of  the  Peace  of  Amiens  to  revisit  his  old  School 
of  Tonbridge  and  his  old  schoolmaster,  the  second  Dr. 
Vicesimus  Knox,  see  aright  what  time  his  eyes  were 
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undimmed 'with  emotion,  and  not  count  the  scene 
insipid  ?  To  how  few  in  after  years  does  the  prospect 
of  school  life  seem  other  than  languidly  serene,  a 
cloistered  calm  of  tempered  rule  !  The  French 
soldier  would  not  have  been  at  fault.  He  would 
have  felt  that  boyhood  is  never  wholly,  nor  in  great 
part,  cast  off.  And  in  spite  of  the  new  worship  of  the 
tinsel  Goddess  of  Reason,  and  the  new  fury  of 
conquest  in  which  he  had  shared,  the  grip  of  old 
association  must  have  been  to  him  like  the  wrestling 
with  the  angel  of  Holy  Writ.  With  what  expiatory 
nd  cleansing  effect  must  the  crowd  of  memories, 
e  old  simple  faiths  and  ideals,  have  encompassed 
m  ! 

Of  earlier  contrast,   too,   must  have  been   that 
utlook  of  the  older,  observant  man,  John  Evelyn, 
ho  came  from  Somerhill  hard  by,  as  he  narrates  in 
is  Diary  in  1665,  to  witness  a  "  Solemn  Exercise  at 
the  Free  School  of  Tonbridge."     Alert,  well-bred, 
and  kindly,  he  too  may  have  heard  the  misleading 
note  of  peace  and  ordered  purpose  in  the  scene  of 
labour  of  his  friend,  that  "  eminent  philologer  "  and 
man  of  letters,  the  learned  Headmaster,  Christopher 
Wase,  to  whom  the  poet  Waller,  then  residing  at 
Penshurst,  some  five  miles  away,  addressed  com- 
limentary    verses.     The    buildings    of    that    day, 
eagre   in   our   modern   view,   must   indeed   have 
looked  stately  enough  to  one  who  got  his  schooling  in 
room  over  the  porch  of  Wotton  Church,  and  John 
velyn  was  evidently  confirmed  in  his  high  opinion 
of  Wase's  work   that   he  places  him,   later,   with 
e  Secretary  of  State,  in  what  would  appear  to 
any  to  be  a  post  of  wider  responsibility,  inasmuch 
as  it  lay  in  a  more  mature  sphere.     This  same  Mr. 
Wase  was  in  advance  of  his  age.     He  points  out  in 
his  "  Considerations  on  Free  Schools  as  Established 
in  England,"  published  in  1678,  that  schools  need 
improvement   by   augmenting  masters'   wages,   by 
further  exhibitions  to  scholars  and  by  the  mingling 
of  children  of  all  social  grades.     Scholarships,  he 
says,  of  short  length  multiply  scholars,  but  do  not 
necessarily    advance    learning.     Adequate    scholar- 
ships do  not  "  burthen  the  land  with  a  multitude  of 
unnecessary    scholars,    but    furnish    the    functions 
both  of  Church  and  State  after  their  several  capacities 
with  apt  instruments  without  impeachment  to  the 
rich  and  noble."     He  advises  that  the  gentry  should 
send  their  children  to  the  free  schools  instead  of 
employing  a  private  tutor,  "  thus  augmenting  the 
stipend  of  the  master  while  diminishing  their  own 
expenses."     He  had  in  his  mind,  no  doubt,  in  saying 
this  such  pupils  of  his  own  at  Tonbridge  as  Thomas 
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Herbert,  eighth  Earl  of  Pembroke,  first  Pleni- 
potentiary of  this  country  at  the  Treaty  of  Ryswick 
and  Lord  High  Admiral,  a  descendant  of— 

Sidney's  Sister,  Pembroke's  mother 
Death,  ere  thou  has  slain  another, 
Learned,  fair  and  good  as  she. 
Time  shall  throw  a  dart  at  thee. 

Such  a  one,  he  states,  "  having  escaped  from  the 
indulgence  of  parents  and  flattery  of  servants,  strips 
himself  to  severe  labour,  takes  the  place  due  to  his 
industry,  not  his  birth,  and  begins  to  see  somewhat  in 
persons  of  lower  fortunes  worthy  to  be  honoured." 
Again,  he  pleads  eloquently  for  the  establishment 
in  schools  of  a  good  library,  which  should  contain  not 
promiscuous,  but  only  "proper  and  organical 
books."  He  acknowledges  the  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  selection,  and  at  the  present  day  we  are  still 
somewhat  lacking  in  the  instinct  for  "  proper  and 
organical  books,"  though  a  School  Library  has  been 
in  existence  since  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
century. 

Here  in  Kent,  the  Garden  of  England,  are  we 
pleasantly  placed — Kent  with  its  leafy  lanes,  its 
opulent  contours  and  placid  streams,  still  maintained 
in  dignified  retreat  from  the  madding  crowd  of 
London  by  thirty  miles  of  leisurely  transit  on  the 
South-Eastern  Railway.  Nowhere  does  the  land- 
scape become  serious,  but  on  every  side  encourages 
by  an  engaging  smile  to  closer  intimacy.  Tonbridge 
is  happy  in  its  setting.  The  stately  avenues  and 
fair  swards  of  its  playing  fields  enclose  it  worthily. 
The  Sunday  walk  through  Somerhill,  or  Shipbourne 
way,  up  the  river  towards  Penshurst,  or  down  the 
river  past  the  boathouse,  are  all  within  the  canvas 
of  a  single  beautiful  picture.     Kent  where — 

"  Strawberries  wild  in  the  woodland  grow 
And  the  cherry  branches  are  bending  low," 

lights  well  in  the  morning  sun.  Its  colour-scheme 
is  strange  at  first  to  the  boy  fresh  from  the  rich 
red  tones  of  the  North  or  West  Country,  but  the 
pearl  and  silvery  values  of  soil  and  budding  shoots  in 
early  spring  harmonise  well  in  this  region  of  chalk 
with  the  vague,  unformulated  longings  of  the  "  Novi." 
In  the  prime  of  his  summer  of  achievement  he  may 
rightly  leave  his  Corots  for  the  broader  effects  and 
deeper  values  of  Gainsborough.  Nowhere  are  trees 
more  burdened  with  leaves,  lanes  more  devious  or 
distances  more  blue  than  in  Kent,  and  memories  of 
them  are  a  possession  for  life,  as  many  a  Tonbridge 
boy  has  learnt.  But  it  is  a  garden  of  history  and 
tradition,  too,  much  of  it  clustering  round  the  school. 
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It  is  well  that  the  comely  conservatism  of  youth 
should  have  something  to  feed  upon.  The  pious  boy- 
king  who  granted  the  Charter  in  1553  ;  the  great 
Queen  who  lodged  at  the  house  opposite  the  School 
on  one  of  her  progresses  ;  Spenser  and  Ben  Jonson 
from  Penshurst  in  company  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney, 
whose  kinsmen  attended  the  School  ;  Waller's 
"  Saccharissa,"  who  found  a  second  husband  in 
Sir  Thomas  Smythe,  grandson  of  the  founder  ;  that 
merry  monarch  who  so  often  passed  it  by  on  his 
way  to  his  newly  founded  Tunbridge  Wells  ;  the 
divine  Jane  Austen,  whose  father,  after  being 
Scholar,  Exhibitioner  and  Tonbridge  Fellow  of  St. 
John's  College,  Oxford,  became  second  Master  of  the 
School  (is  it  possible  that  the  Rev.  William  Collins 
may  have  attended  the  School  and  carried  off  an 
exhibition  ?) ;  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  the  hero  of  Acre, 
and  Sydney  Smythe,  Lord  Strangford,  one  of  the 
leaders  of  the  Young  England  party,  both  lineal 
descendants  of  Sir  Andrew  Judd,  and  both  alumni 
of  the  School,  give  variety  of  reflection  for  the 
imaginative  Tonbridgian.  Many  of  the  ceremonies 
gracing  the  older  life,  alas  !  are  gone.  No  longer 
do  the  best  scholars  of  the  year  attend  service  at  the 
Parish  Church  wearing  garlands  on  their  heads.  The 
old  gold  and  silver  pens,  however,  still  survive  as 
prizes,  and  the  town  and  school  front  are  still  planted 
with  birch  branches  on  "  Skinners'  Day."  The  origin 
of  this  custom  is  unknown,  but  with  regard  to  its 
long  survival  may  we  piously  plead — absit  omen  I 

But  the  imagination  must  contract  in  due  course 
to  the  actual,  and  though  an  unbroken  history  of 
350  years  has  contributed  incalculably — for  time 
does  not  consume  but  nurtures  the  sturdy  organism 
of  school — to  our  prestige,  that  which  is  old  fortifying 
and  encouraging  that  which  is  new  in  our  under- 
takings, the  present  development  of  the  School  is 
marked  very  conspicuously  by  the  wide  range  of  its 
curriculum.  In  this  respect  it  is  undoubtedly  new. 
Where  pedantry  might  have  peeped  through  narrow 
mediaeval  windows,  spacious  buildings  and  latter- 
day  equipment  have  given  scope  to  the  modern 
craving  for  choice  and  for  consideration  of  the 
weaker  brethren.  The  Latin,  Greek  and  Mathe- 
matics of  the  old  days  have  been  extended  by  newer 
studies,  without,  it  is  believed,  destroying  the 
organic  unity  of  school  training.  Modern  languages, 
the  natural  sciences  and  engineering  subjects  have 
separate  organisations  of  their  own.  Science  and 
Art  are  in  evidence  as  well  as  Letters.  Side  by  side 
with  the  Classical  Form  Rooms,  where  nowadays, 
more    than  Hoti's  business  is  settled,  and   wider 


doctrines  are  incr/lcated  than  that  of  the  enclitic  De, 
are  to  be  found  i\e  Biological  Laboratory,  with  its 
mottoes  from  the  Psalmist  and  from  Goethe  to 
check  the  precocious  solution  of  the  riddle  of  life, 
and  the  Engineering  Workshops  to  counteract  any 
aggression  on  the  part  of  Metaphysics.  These  are 
the  last  words  in  specialisation,  unless  we  include  the 
aesthetics  as  well  as  the  utilities  of  the  Art  School, 
together  with  the  latest  class  in  Spanish.  But  such 
extremes  of  education  cannot  be  securely  founded 
except  upon  a  solid  body  of  preparatory  work.  The 
striking  note  of  elasticity  agreeing  well  with  the 
old  title  "  The  Free  School  of  Tonbridge  "  is  no 
irresponsible  submission  to  external  clamour.  It 
would  be  strange  if  no  effort  were  made  in  schools  to 
answer  to  the  scientific  and  mechanical  movements 
of  the  age,  movements  which  are  already  profoundly 
modifying  the  very  shape  and  form  of  civilisation, 
but  it  is  their  wholesome  function  to  foster  at  all 
costs  the  ideal  which  can  alone  animate  the  material 
world  and  justify  it.  In  these  days  of  victorious 
commerce  and  mechanical  triumphs,  schools,  at 
least,  should  through  all  their  representatives,  in 
seemly  fashion,  do  homage  at  the  Court  of  Dame 
Psyche.  In  this  context  it  may  be  mentioned  that 
the  chief  obstacle  to  the  effective  organisation  of 
Public  School  education  lies  in  the  senseless  chaos 
of  existing  public  qualifying  examinations.  Minor 
variations  in  the  subjects  of  such  examinations 
appear  to  be  made  without  regard  to  the  common 
object  of  such  tests,  and  a  uniform  general  examina- 
tion qualifying  for  the  Universities  and  for  all 
professional  studies  is  still  lacking. 

As  regards  the  encouragement  of  learning,  Ton- 
bridge  with  its  rich  endowments  is  singularly 
fortunate.  There  are  at  the  present  moment 
forty-six  scholars  in  the  school  holding  scholarships 
varying  in  value  from  £70  to  £21  per  annum.  There 
are  sixteen  Judd  Leaving  Exhibitions  of  an  average 
value  of  £75  a  year  for  four  years,  and  four  Smythe 
Exhibitions  of  £30  for  four  years.  This  gives  five 
valuable  exhibitions  at  the  disposal  of  the  Governors 
each  year.  They  are  tenable  at  any  place  of  higher 
education,  and  not  restricted  to  the  University. 
Besides  these,  there  is  a  scholarship  of  £100  a  year, 
and  one  of  /30  a  year  at  Oxford. 

In  addition  to  the  business  of  the  class-room, 
there  is,  of  course,  the  wholesome  clamour  of  outdoor 
life  to  be  touched  upon.  Pindarics  on  the  "  Head  " 
and  the  "  Fifty "  are  called  for,  but  space  (and 
ability)  forbid.  The  shooting-range  and  the  corps, 
250  strong,  are  worth  at  least  a  sonnet,  and  of  the 
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placid  Medway,  strangely  stirred  by  vigorous  oars 
and  shouts  of  victory,  who  shall  sing  ?  Racquets, 
fives,  gymnastics,  swimming,  and  all  the  many  forms 
of  healthy  recreation  are  well  provided  for  and  well 
organised.  And  it  may  be  said  in  connection  with 
these  exterior  instruments  in  the  formation  of 
character  and  physique,  that  a  high  average  has 
never  been  sacrificed  to  individual  brilliancy.  The 
levelling-up  of  the  weak  in  the  gymnasium  is  more 
in  evidence  than  the  accomplished  acrobat,  and 
gymnastic,  as  are  games,  is  compulsory  for  all  but 
the  Sixth  Forms.  So,  too,  in  shooting,  the  widely 
thrown  net  catches  all  in  some  degree  of  efficiency, 
though  it  is  true  both  the  Ashburton  Shield  and  the 
Spencer  Cup  have  come  our  way.  As  to  football, 
all  play  and  many  excel.  It  would  be  easy  to  give 
a  distinguished  fist  of  Internationals  and  Blues  to 
justify  the  exceptional  reputation  of  the  School  in 
this  respect.  The  open  field  and  partial  choice 
which  marks  the  work  is  observable  in  games,  though 
perhaps  in  a  less  degree.  One  may  be  allowed  to 
express  the  feelings  that  in  the  occupation  of  leisure 
more  rather  than  less  freedom  might  be  allowed  to  the 
elder  boys  in  many  schools.  The  schoolmaster  is 
so  anxious  to  be  the  best  friend  of  the  boy,  that  he 
helps  him  overmuch  in  play  as  well  as  work,  forget- 
ting that  school  prepares  for  the  world  by  gradually 
anticipating  it.  The  great  lessons  of  self-organisa- 
tion and  self-government  can  only  be  learnt  by 
ample  opportunity  of  exercise.  And,  finally,  though 
schools  possess,  each  in  its  own  way,  and  Tonbridge 
not  excepted,  a  certain  indefinable  note  or  response 
to  the  test  of  inquiry,  akin  to  that  which  is  intuitively 
felt  as  personal  "  form,"  divested  of  their  outer  garb 
of  individuality  they  are  at  least  alike,  warm  in 
generous  recognition  of  their  rivals  and  at  one  in 
their  effort  to  maintain  a  worthy  standard  of  conduct 

K.  culture. 
he  Workmen's  Compensation  Act  in  its  Application  to 
Teachers. — The  Board  of  Education,  like  many  other  inter- 
ested people,  has  been  taking  legal  opinion  as  to  the  liability  of 
managers  of  elementary  schools.  They  have  been  advised,  and 
have  published  the  advice  for  the  benefit  of  the  public,  that 
whether  the  school  is  provided  or  not  the  people  who  are 
ultimately  responsible  for  the  payment  of  compensation  are 
the  Local  Education  Authority.  In  the  case  of  a  provided 
school  they  are  directly  responsible  ;  while  the  managers  of  a 
non-provided  school,  who  are  technically  the  employers,  are 
"  entitled  to  be  indemnified  '  by  the  Local  Education  Authority 
in  respect  of  any  compensation  paid  by  them.  So  it  comes  to 
the  same  thing  in  the  end,  and  no  doubt  these  public  bodies  will 
insure,  like  the  rest  of  us. 


The  Seamy  Side  of 
Secondary  Education 

III.   The  Inspectors  and  the 
Inspectorate 

By  a  Headmaster 

In  that  ideal  world  to  which  all  good  schoolmasters 
look  forward  with  such  longing  eyes,  it  will  be  an  easy 
matter  to  decide  on  the  qualifications  for  an  inspector- 
ship. Long  actual  experience  in  secondary  schools, 
tact  and  skill  in  the  management  of  subordinates,  sound 
views  on  educational  reform,  and  a  strong  and  sym- 
pathetic personality  should  be  the  chief  desiderata,  and 
though  such  qualities  are  perhaps  not  easy  to  find  in 
combination  in  many  individuals,  yet  there  should  be 
enough  adequately  to  supply  the  needs  of  the  inspec- 
torate. Possibly  it  would  be  a  useful  thing  occasionally 
to  appoint  some  inspector  whose  work  has  not  entirely 
lain  in  the  schools,  and  who  would,  therefore,  come  quite 
fresh  and  with  new  points  of  view  to  various  perplexing 
problems,  but  it  should  be  axiomatic  that  the  large 
majority  of  inspectors  have  had  practical  experience 
in  secondary  schools,  and,  for  the  most  part,  in  such 
schools  as  regularly  fall  under  Government  inspection. 

Such  a  view  hardly  needs  stating,  and  the  intelligent 
foreigner  inquiring  into  the  English  system  would  be 
disposed  almost  to  take  it  for  granted.  Such  or  some 
such  system  is  the  rule  in  German  schools,  and  that  is 
usually  the  way  in  which  long  and  faithful  service  is 
rewarded.  It  is  obvious  that  many  a  man  growing 
weary  under  the  long-continued  burden  of  a  headmaster- 
ship  has  before  him  many  excellent  years  of  service  as 
an  inspector.  But  the  inquiring  foreigner  in  this,  as  in 
many  other  cases,  would  find  himself  grievously  mis- 
taken. Possibly  nothing  else  more  clearly  illustrates 
the  utter  lack  of  statesmanship,  the  inability  to  take 
large  and  comprehensive  views  which  has  so  often 
characterised  the  English  method.  It  is  instructing  to 
observe  how  the  inspection  of  secondary  schools  has 
gradually  been  developed.  As  Sir  R.  L.  Morant  has 
pointed  out,  somewhat  apologetically,  in  those  charming 
"  prefatory  memoranda  "  of  his  which  serve  to  lighten 
the  dry  details  of  the  yearly  regulations,  the  State  aid 
given  to  secondary  schools  has  grown  up  from  the  grants 
originally  made  (owing  to  the  clamour  from  Huxley 
and  others)  to  further  the  teaching  of  science  and  art. 
Naturally  the  State  required  some  guarantee  that  the 
grants  made  should  be  properly  expended,  and  to  that 
end  proceeded  to  appoint  inspectors.  But  who  were 
to  be  appointed  ?  Obviously  men  trained  in  science 
and  art.  There  were  none  from  the  secondary  schools, 
and  so  gentlemen  were  appointed  who,  whatever  their 
qualifications  in  science,  knew  about  as  much  of 
the  difficulties  and  problems  of  secondary  schools  as 
they  did  of  the  educational  system  of  the  planet  Mars. 
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Probably,  the  majority  of  them  had  never  been  inside  a 
secondary  school  in  their  lives  until  they  proceeded  to 
inspect  one.  Possibly  they  knew  something  about  the 
teaching  of  science — certainly  they  had  very  expensive 
views  about  the  equipment  necessary.  Unfortunately 
this  custom — once  introduced — was  continued  after  the 
science  and  art  classes  began  to  develop  into  regular 
schools  of  science.  Just  as  inspectors  were  regularly 
appointed  to  look  after  elementary  schools  because  they 
knew  nothing  about  them,  and  were  usually  the  product 
of  the  bigger  secondary  schools,  so,  by  a  logical  process 
of  reasoning,  who  so  fit  to  inspect  secondary  schools  as 
those  who  had  been  taught  originally  in  the  elementary  ? 
Is  it  not  recorded  that  the  first  time  one  of  these  gentle- 
men inspected  a  school  where  studies  had  been  provided 
for  some  of  the  elder  boys,  that  he  remarked  on  the 
charming  and  original  idea? 

And,  unfortunately,  the  central  authority,  in  adopting 
this  custom,  itself  taught  the  local  authorities  to  do  the 
same.  When  Mr.  Goschen  flung  the  odd  millions  which, 
as  the  result  of  his  abortive  Licensing  Bill,  he  had  to 
spare,  at  the  heads  of  the  County  Councils,  bidding  them 
to  employ  them  for  the  purposes  of  technical  education, 
of  which  neither  he  nor  any  one  else  in  England  knew 
the  rudiments,  what  were  the  startled  councils  to  do  ? 
The  money  had  fallen  at  their  feet  like  an  aerolite 
and  they  handled  it  in  as  gingerly  a  fashion.  Taught  by 
the  Government  example,  they  must  appoint  inspectors, 
directors  or  secretaries  (by  many  names  men  call  them) 
to  safeguard  this  precious  "  whiskey  "  money.  And 
inasmuch  as  technical  education  was  held  to  be  mainly 
what  is  called  in  the  narrow  sense  "  scientific,"  these 
inspectors  or  secretaries  again  must  be  collectors  of 
certificates,  heroes  of  the  test-tube  and  the  blow-pipe, 
the  mighty  products  of  South  Kensington. 

Thus  was  the  evil  tradition  started  and  continued, 
that  inspectors  must  almost  of  necessary  be  utterly 
devoid  of  experience  in  secondary  schools.  Of  course, 
from  the  point  of  view  of  Professor  Armstrong  and  those 
who  think  with  him,  nothing  could  be  better.  Who  so 
fitted  to  cause  the  fresh  breezes  of  common  sense  and 
sanity  (always  rising  in  the  School  of  Mines)  to  blow 
on  to  the  dry,  stale  methods  of  secondary  education 
as  these  gentlemen  ? 

Well  might  the  triumphal  cry  of  "  dpriKafitv " 
split  the  round  welkin  !  It  was  "  heuristicism "  in 
excelsis — the  very  apotheosis  of  science. 

Enter  into  the  schools  of  the  country  to  the  blast 
of  a  thousand  furnaces  and  the  fumes  of  a  thousand 
"  stink  "-cupboards — the  millennium  at  last ! 

But  this  is  a  digression — its  only  purpose  being  to 
show  that  the  unscientific  appointment  of  scientific 
inspectors  was  the  beginning  of  many  evils  to  educa- 
tion. Hence  came  the  illimitable  sums  wasted  on  lavish 
laboratories,  and  the  flight  of  humanism  for  a  season 
from  the  grammar  schools  to  some  happier  planet. 

Much  has  changed  since  those  days,  and  it  would  be 
ungrateful  not  to  admit  that  much  has  changed  for  the 
better.  The  Board  of  Education  in  the  process  of 
educating  others  is  itself  being  educated  at  last.     No 


longer — or  only  in  a  few  isolated  cases — does  the  mere 
collector  of  certificates  pronounce  judgment  on  the 
humanistic  teaching  or  even  the  general  conduct  of  the 
school  ?  Has  not  the  Board  itself  stated  in  a  recent 
pronouncement  that  all  the  inspectors  lately  appointed 
have  had  at  least  five  years'  experience  in  secondary 
schools  ?  Five  years !  it  should  be  fifteen  at  least. 
The  South  Kensington  gentlemen  have  gradually  been 
drafted  off  to  technical  schools  and  evening  classes, 
where  one  may  hope  they  may  long  remain.  "  One 
may  hope,"  indeed,  but  certainty  is  impossible.  For, 
as  for  the  Board  itself, 

Her  moods,  good  lack  !   they  pass  like  showers, 
Christ  save  us  from  such  fantasy  ! 

And  though  humanistic  studies  seem  to  have  come  by 
their  own  again  for  a  time  one  feels  by  no  means  assured 
that  the  Board  has  made  up  whatever  mind  it  possesses. 

However,  let  us  be  thankful  for  this  happy  change. 
For  the  present,  at  least,  we  may  be  reasonably  certain 
that  the  inspector  who  makes  his  courteous  call  has,  in 
many  cases,  actually  been  a  master  in  a  secondary 
school  himself — even  though  it  be  but  for  a  few  short 
terms. 

The  danger  now  seems  to  lie  in  another  direction. 

Many  of  the  old  grammar  schools  were  no  doubt  in  a 
derelict  condition — a  condition  due  rather  to  lack  of 
funds  than  to  anything  else.  Much  of  the  teaching  was 
weak  and  futile  altogether.  How  could  it  be  otherwise 
when  the  lowest  clerk  in  the  education  office  was  deemed 
worthy  of  better  pay  than  the  assistant  master  ? 

But  even  this — bad  as  it  was — was  better  than  a 
cut-and-dried  routine — a  worship  of  particular  methods 
— methods  which  will  probably  all  be  cast  to  the  winds 
in  a  few  years'  time. 

What  is  wanted  now  is  that  the  Board  of  Education 
should  show  a  little  more  faith  in  the  masters  who  are 
doing  the  work — and  a  little  less  in  the  inspector  who 
only  observes  it.  There  is  too  great  a  tendency  to  regard 
the  headmaster  as  a  person  ready  to  sell  his  soul  in  order 
to  get  a  few  shillings  of  extra  grant.  Hence  the  meticu- 
lous and  ridiculous  regulations  which  a  real  educational 
Minister  of  Education  would  banish  to  the  infernal 
regions.  Hence  the  tendency  to  rely  on  the  inspector's 
judgment  in  matters  which  it  is  impossible  that  he  can 
decide  satisfactorily. 

Who  shall  decide  whether  a  boy  is  fitted  to  stay  behind 
in  his  form  or  to  be  promoted  to  another  ?  The  inspector 
— says  the  Board ;  in  five  minutes'  examination  he 
can  break  through  the  diffidence  of  the  ordinary  school- 
boy and  discover  that  that  bold,  bad  man,  the  head- 
master, has  kept  him  back  or  placed  him  too  high  for 
some  dark  and  inscrutable  reason  of  his  own. 

O  great  and  enviable  power  which  would  seem  to 
descend  from  heaven  upon  the  inspector  the  moment 
that  he  is  invested  with  that  mysterious  bag  of  office. 
The  headmaster  cannot  tell  from  long  experience,  and 
even  after  consultation  with  his  staff.  He  is  suspect — 
they  are  suspect — the  governors  are  suspect — the 
correspondent  is  suspect — only  the  inspector  cannot 
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err.  Touching  and  pathetic  indeed  is  this  faith ! 
Surely  a  slave  should  attend  the  inspector — carrying 
the  bag — and  remind  him  at  favourable  intervals  that 
he  is  but  mortal  after  all. 

Seriously,  just  as  much  harm  has  resulted  to  the  ele- 
mentary schools  by  the  enforcement  of  particular  fads  and 
fashions— from  the  fiat  of  the  inspector ;  so,  to  the  infinite 
detrimentof  education,  masters  may  attempt  to  carry  out 
the  ideas  of  the  inspector  rather  than  their  own.  And 
this  danger  is  likely  to  grow  worse  now  that  elementary  in- 
spectors have  been  introduced  into  the  secondary  schools. 
The  inspector  should  realise  that  his  duty  is  to  warn  and 
comfort,  never  to  command.  The  power  of  the  purse  and 
possiblya  higher  social  standinghasgiven  him  far  too  great 
weight  in  elementary  school ;  his  duties  in  the  secondary 
school  are  important  enough,  but  they  may  very  easily 
be  magnified.  There  are  times  and  there  are  schools, 
of  course,  where  the  fullest  powers  may  rightly  be  wielded 
by  the  inspector,  but  they  are  so  rare  as  hardly  to  be 
worth  counting.  In  most  cases  he  can  give  valuable 
hints  and  suggestions,  and  the  fact  that  he  may  visit 
a  school  at  any  time  may  possibly  serve  to  keep  the 
negligent  alert  and  active  to  a  certain  extent,  but  where 
a  school  is  obviously  doing  good  work — and  that  is  an 
easy  matter  to  discover — the  less  the  inspector  interferes 
the  better.  The  methods  may  be  wrong.  Be  it  so. 
The  man  is  greater  than  the  methods,  and  the  deadly 
fear  is  that  by  this  increase  of  inspection  and  control 
from  the  centre,  methods  may  be  worshipped  and 
regarded  as  the  all-in-all  of  education,  whereas  it  is 
the  personality  of  the  teacher  that  matters,  and  that  no 
inspector  can  inspect.  Of  course  methods  have  their 
value,  but  when  enforced  from  above  they  profit  little. 
Methods  change,  but  character  remains,  and  because 
it  is  the  character  of  a  school  that  matters,  there  is 
great  need  for  that  wise  and  experienced  inspector 
whose  qualifications  were  summed  up  at  the  beginning 
of  the  article. 

[Since  this  article  was  written  the  Regulations  for  1907  have 
appeared,  and  it  may  be  gratefully  admitted  that  they  show  a 
tremendous  improvement  on  anything  before.] 


Cambridge  Local  Examinations. — This  year,  for  the  first 
time  since  their  inception,  these  examinations  were  held  in  July 
in  addition  to  the  usual  time  in  December.  Seeing  that  the  end 
of  the  summer  term  is  the  regular  time  for  school  examinations 
it  is  a  marvel  that  this  change  was  not  thought  of  before  ;  and 
that  it  is  a  popular  one  is  testified  to  by  the  number  (over  3000), 
who  put  down  their  names  as  candidates.  An  important 
alteration  in  the  regulations  for  next  year  consists  of  new 
schedules  in  Botany  for  all  the  examinations. 

Teachers'  Registration  Council. — The  Provisional  Lists  of 
Teachers  registered  in  the  Teachers^  Register  will  be  open  for 
public  inspection  and  copying,  free  of  cost,  during  two  calendar 
months  commencing  on  Thursday,  August  I,  1907,  at  the  offices 
of  the  Council,  49  and  50  Parliament  Street,  Westminster,  S.W. 


By  H.  Leather 

So  much  depends  upon  the  point  of  view  that  it  is  ex- 
ceedingly difficult  to  define  professional  etiquette  either 
generally  or  particularly,  especially  when,  as  in  the 
teaching  profession,  there  are  so  many  grades  of  education 
and  so  many  and  diverse  qualifications  among  teachers 
themselves ;  further,  there  is  the  variety  of  custom  to 
negotiate,  nearly  every  locality  and  school  having  some 
peculiarity  of  educational  tradition  or  government. 

It  is  true  that  grades  exist  in  the  legal  profession,  but 
these  are  so  distinctive  that  little  difficulty  is  experienced 
in  determining  a  logical  scheme  of  etiquette  which  has 
the  incidence  almost  of  an  exact  science. 

The  medical  profession  also,  with  its  more  or  less  uni- 
form standard  of  competence,  supplies  another  example 
suitable  for  the  adoption  of  a  system  of  etiquette.  But 
members  of  the  teaching  profession  have  hitherto  proved 
themselves  so  utterly  unable  to  agree  upon  the  formula- 
tion of  a  few  common  principles  of  action,  that  it  may 
prove  a  not  unprofitable  occupation  if  some  of  the  main 
causes  of  this  inability  are  examined. 

Man  for  man  it  cannot  be  maintained  that  the  school- 
master is  inferior  either  in  intellectual  equipment  or  in 
principles  of  integrity  to  the  lawyer  or  doctor.  Teachers , 
lawyers  and  doctors  are  often  educated  in  the  same 
public  schools  and  Universities  ;  they  play  the  same 
games  and  breathe  a  similar  social  atmosphere.  Outside 
school  the  schoolmaster  sustains  with  ease  his  title  to 
distinction  as  a  member  of  society  ;  he  gains  ready 
admittance  to  the  highest  intellectual  circles,  and  he  is 
always  to  the  fore  in  appreciating  the  latest  develop- 
ments in  Arts  and  Science.  In  cases  where  pedagogical 
qualifications  are  similar  in  degree  a  fairly  sound  working 
basis  of  co-operation  is  frequently  established  among 
teachers,  instances  being  afforded  by  the  certificated 
teachers  of  primary,  and  the  graduates  of  secondary, 
schools.  But  apart  from  these,  the  whole  teaching 
profession  is  permeated  by  the  same  innumerable 
shades  of  petty  feeling  which  mark  the  various  grades 
of  Civil  Service  officials.  Even  the  teachers  of  our  best 
public  schools  are.  not  free  from  the  taint.  Mr.  A,  the 
popular  master,  who  gained  his  triple  blue,  and  firmly 
holds  the  enthusiastic  devotion  of  his  boys  by  virtue  of 
his  genial  personality  and  athletic  prowess,  is  secretly 
despised  on  account  of  his  modest  pass  degree  by  Mr. 
B,  the  senior  master  of  classics,  who  secured  his  degree 
with  honours  together  with  the  renowned  Drybones 
Exhibition  ;  while  both  masters  concur  in  their  com- 
passionate patronage  of  poor  Mr.  C,  the  new  science 
master  who  gained  his  degree  by  hard  study  as  an  external 
scholar.  There  is  an  indefinable  feeling  that  C  must 
possess  low  tastes  because  he  has  not  had  the  advantage 
which  the  culture  of  University  social  life  would  have 
given,  and  there  is  more  than  a  suspicion  that  C's  degree 
is  thereby  rendered  valueless.  Was  it  not  C  alone  of  all 
the  masters  in  the  school  who  sought  registration  under 
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the  recently  mooted  Registration  List  for  Secondary 
Teachers  ? 

What  full-blooded  graduate  of  the  old  Universities 
would  submit  to  be  numbered  on  a  beggarly  list  of 
teachers,  some  of  whom  may  teach  in  quite  unknown 
schools  ? — the  mere  suggestion  is  preposterous.  The 
fact  that  other  schools  may  be  doing  quite  as  good  work 
as  that  of  the  great  public  schools  seems  not  to  enter  into 
the  question  at  all ;  what  does,  is  the  assumption  that 
some  of  our  great  public  schools  are  by  tradition  the 
exclusive  hunting-grounds  of  teachers  educated  at 
certain  colleges  in  the  old  Universities.  Among  primary 
teachers  there  is,  too,  owing  to  the  numerous  grades  which 
exist,  much  unnecessary  friction  ;  there  is  the  problem 
of  the  trained  and  the  untrained  teacher,  the  one  possess- 
ing the  advantage  of  a  collegiate  course  in  addition  to 
his  certificate,  the  other  holding  the  certificate  alone, 
with  the  result  that  there  is  constant  strife  between  the 
two  factions  owing  to  the  custom  of  differentiation  which 
is  practised  by  local  education  authorities  in  defiance 
of  the  fact  that  each  class  of  teachers  is  recognised  by  the 
Board  of  Education  as  equally  competent  to  hold  the 
teacher's  office. 

The  presence  of  graduates  as  teachers  in  primary 
schools,  unless  they  have  been  trained  in  such  schools 
for  their  office,  is  viewed  with  much  quiet  hostility  by 
the  average  elementary  school  teacher-,  owing  to  the 
prevalent  belief  that  such  teachers  either  cannot  teach 
or  that  they  shirk  work. 

There  is  also  a  feeling  among  women  primary  school 
teachers  that  it  is  infra  dig.  to  be  engaged  in  infant 
school  teaching,  and  a  gloomy  pronouncement  of  the 
Board  of  Education,  to  the  effect  that  any  female  above 
the  age  of  eighteen  years,  of  normal  health  and  attain- 
ments, possesses  sufficient  qualifications  to  take  up  an 
appointment  in  an  infant  school,  is  probably  responsible 
in  part  for  this  prejudice  ;  there  is  also  general  reluctance 
on  the  part  of  men,  and  in  some  cases  of  women  also,  to 
be  attached  to  the  junior  classes  of  a  school ;  possibly 
this  tendency  is  similar  to  that  which  prevents  many 
estimable  teachers  in  secondary  schools  from  entering 
the  ranks  of  primary  teachers,  and  no  doubt  the  presence 
of  this  feeling  is  the  cause  of  some  of  the  latent  suspicion 
which  often  marks  the  attitude  of  primary  towards 
secondary  school  teachers. 

Some  causes  of  friction  are  common  to  the  whole  field 
of  education.  There  is  the  freshly  promoted  assistant, 
who,  in  his  higher  sphere  as  headmaster,  so  quickly 
develops  the  insufferable  patronage  of  his  subordinates, 
against  which  he  formerly  led  vigorous  revolt  ;  as  an 
assistant  master  he  was  great  in  advocating  the  necessity 
for  brotherhood  among  all  members  of  the  profession  ; 
as  a  chief  he  strongly  resents  the  revolutionary  doctrine 
of  the  mere  assistant  in  educational  policy  ;  nay  he  will 
sometimes  in  his  magisterial  capacity  even  condescend  to 
draw  up  adverse  reports  on  the  qualifications  of  his 
assistants  without  their  cognisance,  for  the  benefit  of 
school  governors  or  managers. 

The  days  also  of  the  crammer  are  yet  unnumbered  ; 
wordy  prospectuses  still  flaunt  a  few  costly  successes 


before  the  eyes  of  unsuspecting  parents,  although 
conscientious  teachers  know  well  that  the  distinctions 
are  gained  by  concentrating  the  essence  of  the  teaching 
power  in  a  school  upon  a  few  promising  pupils  while  the 
interests  of  the  many  are  greatly  neglected. 

Messrs.  Cramhard  and  Paywell,  under  the  title  of 
education  specialists,  still  flourish  as  prominent  members 
of  a  noble  profession,  although  it  is  common  knowledge 
that  their  systems  of  coaching  for  examinations  include 
examples  of  the  most  brazen  quackery  in  that  they 
violate  every  known  principle  of  pedagogic  art. 

The  teaching  profession  still  laments  the  presence  of 
large  numbers  of  incompetents  and  birds  of  passage, 
who,  whilst  studying  for  some  other  profession,  commit, 
under  the  auspices  of  responsible  governors,  educational 
murder  in  return  for  bread  and  butter.  Both  primary  and 
secondary  institutions  still  suffer  from  the  educational 
abomination  known  as  dual  appointments.  In  many 
rural  districts  primary  schools  are  staffed  by  a  master 
with  his  wife  as  assistant,  the  joint  salary  being  very 
little  in  excess  of  what  the  man  alone  would  receive  ;  in 
secondary  schools  this  is  varied  by  the  headmaster's  wife 
acting  as  manager  of  the  boarding-house,  a  position  in 
which  the  strongest  possible  temptation  is  presented  of 
supplementing  the  meagre  salary  of  the  master  by 
economising  at  the  expense  of  the  unfortunate  and 
helpless  boarders.  That  the  principle  of  Dotheboys  Hall 
is  still  in  existence  is  shown  by  the  vigorous  opposition 
to  public  control  made  by  many  public  and  semi-private 
residential  schools  of  the  secondary  type. 

Many  other  evils  there  are  which  prevent  the  con- 
solidation of  the  teaching  profession  upon  the  basis  of  a 
comprehensive  code  of  etiquette,  and  true  educationists 
will  prefer  rather  to  consider  a  remedy  for  present  evils 
than  the  evils  themselves. 

It  would  seem  an  absolute  necessity  that  our  national 
conception  of  education  in  all  its  branches  should  be 
raised  ;  that  a  great  revolution  in  the  public  attitude 
on  the  question  is  taking  place  will  readily  be  conceded — 
there  is  no  comparison  between  the  dames'  schools  of 
fifty  years  ago  and  the  schools  of  to-day — but  many 
Englishmen  have  not  yet  realised  that  the  education  of 
the  child  is  as  important  a  question  as  that  of  training 
race-horses,  or  discovering  a  fresh  strain  in  prize  dogs, 
or  even  of  discovering  a  plentiful  and  cheap  supply  of 
labour  for  agricultural  districts  ;  and  educationists  can 
accelerate  the  rate  of  progress  by  doing  useful  missionary 
work  when  opportunity  presents  itself.  Among  other 
suggestions  that  might  be  considered  are  the  advocation 
of  a  larger  amount  of  public  control  in  education  ;  a 
raising  of  the  qualifications  of  teachers  in  all  schools, 
with  an  absolute  minimum  for  all  teachers,  equal  to  the 
general  standard  of  education  required  for  other  pro- 
fessions, together  with  some  special  qualification  in  the 
theory  and  practice  of  education,  such  as  the  Froebel 
certificate  for  infant  teachers,  the  certificate  of  the 
Board  of  Education  or  an  honours'  course  in  psychology 
for  primary  and  secondary  school  teachers,  plus  gradua- 
tion in  the  latter  case. 

It  would  do  much  to  dispel  false  ideas  of  dignity  from 
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chers'  minds  if  every  student-teacher  could  spend  a 
portion  of  the  period  devoted  to  practical  work  in  every 
grade  of  school — the  kindergarten,  infants'  department, 
the  primary  school,  and  finally,  the  secondary  school. 
No  student  can  gain  a  true  knowledge  of  child  nature  who 
does  not  attain  close  familiarity  with  young  children 
and  their  habits,  and  without  such  knowledge  the  fulness 
of  nobility  and  potentiality  of  the  teacher's  calling 
cannot  be  realised. 

When  it  is,  teachers  of  all  classes,  primary,  secondary 
and  University,  will  be  united  by  the  golden  bonds  of  a 
pure  and  living  patriotism,  for  they  who  train  the  youth 
of  a  country  with  united  purpose  secure  the  full  salvation 
of  the  Motherland  for  all  time. 


Women  and  Degrees 

By  M.  Shaxby,  M.A. 


It  was  in  June  1904  that  the  University  of  Dublin  first 
opened  its  doors  to  women.     In  that  month,  six  women 
received   degrees   at   Trinity  College.     They  were   not 
students  of  the  College,  but  women  who  had  passed 
degree    examinations    at    Cambridge    and    then    been 
debarred  by  a  jealous  University  from  the  right  of  pro- 
claiming the  fact  in  the  only  way  intelligible  to  the 
public  at  large.     Now  that  Dublin  had  thrown  open 
its  lectures,  examinations,  and  degrees,  these  Cambridge 
women  had  become  eligible  for  the  ad  eundem  degree, 
a  privilege  which  had  hitherto,  of  course,  been  confined 
to  men.     The  fact  that  Oxford  and  Cambridge  denied 
the  degree  letters  to  women  who  had  gained  the  degree 
qualifications  did  not  weigh  with  a  University  which 
had  come  to  recognise  the  truth  that  education  is  not 
the  exclusive  prerogative  of  one  sex  alone.     By  the 
time  that  the  next  "  Commencements  "   came  round, 
in  December,  the  number  of  women  seeking  at  Dublin 
the  recognition  refused  them  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
had  increased  to  thirty-nine.      In  the  July  following 
it  was  ninety-two.     Since  then,  with  unfailing  regularity, 
four  times  a  year,  whenever  the  "  Commencements  " 
are  held,  a  certain  number  of  women  are  found  making 
the  sea-pilgrimage  for  the  sake  of  the  ad  eundem  degree. 
The  want  of  the  hall-mark  is  a  very  real  handicap 
to  women  who  are  engaged  in  professional  work.     There 
are  many  well-authenticated  cases  in  which  teachers 
of  inferior   attainments    have   received   appointments 
over  the  heads  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  women  simply 
because  of  their  ability  to  add  the  magic  letters  to  their 
name.     The  average  member  of  a  school  governing  body 
may  be  forgiven  if  he  fails  to  grasp — what  is  certainly  a 
little  bewildering — that  the  most  that  can  be  said  for  a 
woman  educated  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge  is  that  she  has 
passed  a  degree  examination,  that  she  has  the  "  equiva- 

Eof  a  degree,  though  she  remains  degreeless. 
ere  then  is  this  degree  ? "  he  very  naturally 
;rs,  "  and  what  is  the  value  of  the  equivalent  ?  " 


The  Scottish  Universities,  the  Welsh  Universities 
and  the  younger  English  Universities  alike  show  a 
stricter  sense  of  justice,  and  do  not  refuse  to  grant 
degrees  to  women  on  the  mere  ground  of  sex.  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  alone  cling  to  the  absurdity  of  admitting 
women  to  degree  examinations  and  then  refusing  them 
the  degree.  Dublin,  at  least,  has  been  consistent,  and 
until  three  years  ago  women  were  not  admitted  to  the 
University  at  all.  When  the  concession  was  granted, 
the  privilege  of  the  ad  eundem  degree  was,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  extended  to  them.  In  consequence — a  result 
entirely  unanticipated  by  the  Trinity  College  authorities 
— hundreds  of  women,  qualified  but  degreeless,  hastened 
to  Dublin  and  returned  equipped  with  the  outward  and 
visible  signs  of  their  intellectual  attainments— the 
degree  and  the  graduate's  gown. 

There  is  a  story  told  of  a  famous  Cambridge  don, 
whose  scorn  was  aptly  met  by  the  tu  quoque  argument. 
Ten  years  ago,  when  the  question  of  granting  degrees 
to  women  was  before  the  Senate,  this  gentleman  made 
himself  conspicuous  alike  for  the  bitterness  of  his  opposi- 
tion and  for  the  futility  of  the  arguments  on  which 
it  was  based.     Naturally,  his  indignation  with  Dublin 
knew  no  bounds.     Having  occasion  to  write  to  an  old 
pupil,  who  happened  to  have  recently  taken  an  ad  eundem 
degree  at  Dublin,  he  allowed  himself  the  impertinence  of 
an  inquiry  as  to  what  those  letters  were  to  which  her 
newly  "  purchased  "  degree  entitled  her.     "  The  same 
as  those  which  you  purchased  at  Cambridge,"  was  her 
very  obvious  retort.     The  mention  of    money  recalls 
the  appeals  for  funds  put  forward  this  year  by  both 
Oxford    and   Cambridge.      Yet     these     Universities 
deliberately   neglect   one   available  source  of  income, 
the  additional  annual  sum  which  women's  degree  fees 
would  bring  in,  amounting   in  the  case  of   Cambridge 
to  about  £1000  a  year.       Dublin  must  have  profited 
already  to  the  extent  of  some  £10,000  ;    but  we  have 
it  on  good  authority  that  these  unexpected  gains  are 
to  be  devoted  exclusively  to  the  interests  of  her  women 
students. 

The  fact  that  so  many  women  have  become  members 
of  the  University  in  this  way  has  caused  Dublin  no 
small  embarrassment,  and  has  led  to  a  determination 
to  withdraw  the  privilege.  Next  December  is  the  last 
occasion  on  which  degreeless  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
women  will  be  admitted  to  the  ad  eundem  degree.  In 
future,  women  who  wish  for  a  Dublin  degree  must  go 
to  Dublin  to  study.  The  step  appears  to  have  been 
taken  merely  as  a  protective  measure.  Already  the 
ad  eundem  women  coming  from  two  Universities,  which, 
for  some  twenty  years,  have  denied  them  their  very 
obvious  rights,  number  over  six  hundred,  and  no  Univer- 
sity can  be  expected  to  run  the  risk  of  allowing  its  ad 
eundem  members  to  become  numerous  enough  to  out- 
vote its  own  alumni.  It  is  a  danger  which  would  not 
affect  the  English  Universities,  should  they  see  their  way 
to  render  a  tardy  justice  to  the  women  whom  they 
have  admitted  to  some  share  of  their  intellectual  privi- 
leges, but  whose  claims  to  recognition  they  steadily 
continue  to  ignore. 
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The  Book  and  its  Writer 

Schools  of  Hellas* 

By  T.  LI.  Humberstone,  B.Sc,  A.R.C.S. 

Those  who,  like  the  present  writer,  have  not  gone 
through  the  good  old  fortifying  classical  curriculum, 
may  be  pardoned  if  they  sometimes  feel  surprised  that 
the  Greeks,  whose  conceptions  of  life  and  society  differed 
in  so  many  respects  from  those  on  which  modern  States 
are  based,  should  have  been  called  to  their  high  destiny 
as  educators  of  the  world.  The  fact  that  the  Greek 
State  rested  on  a  system  of  slavery  is  astounding,  even 
when  it  is  remembered  that  the  free  citizens  formed  an 
aristocracy  of  birth  and  not  of  wealth.  Women  were 
regarded  in  Athens  as  inferior  beings,  fit  only  to  bear 
children  and  to  mind  the  house.  The  Greek  gods  were 
personalities,  expressions  of  the  aesthetic  ideals  of  the 
people,  their  love  of  freedom  and  independence,  their 
consciousness  of  human  dignity ;  but  the  religion 
of  Hellas  was  not  inspired  by  ethical  conceptions 
such  as  have  supplied  much  of  the  motive  force  of 
modern  civilisation.  Though  patriotism  was  a  powerful 
influence,  it  was  civic  rather  than  national,  Delphi  and 
the  Olympic  games  being  the  only  features  of  Greek 
life  which  fostered  the  idea  of  Hellenic  nationality.  It 
is  remarkable  also  that  a  nation  destined  to  educate  the 
world  should  have  shown  so  little  respect  for  its  own 
educators.  We  are  told  that  to  call  a  man  a  school- 
master was,  in  Greece,  almost  an  insult,  and  boys  were 
allowed  to  "  bring  their  pets — cats  and  dogs  and  leopards 
— into  school  and  play  with  them  under  the  master's 
chair."  Lucian  describes  those  who  had  been  kings  and 
satraps  upon  earth  as  reduced  in  the  future  state  "  to 
beggary,  and  compelled  by  poverty  either  to  sell  kippers 
or  to  teach  the  elements  of  reading  and  writing."  And 
Socrates,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  condemned  for 
perverting  youth.  Yet  as  Kenneth  Freeman  says  in  the 
Introduction  to  Schools  of  Hellas,  "  Hellas  has  been  the 
educator  of  the  world  to  an  extent  of  which  not  even 
Pericles  ever  dreamed  "  ;  and  Shelley's  beautiful  tribute 
to  Greek  thought  is  well  deserved  : 

And  when  the  sun  of  its  dominion  failed, 

And  when  the  winter  of  its  glory  came, 

The  winds  that  stript  it  bare  blew  on  and  swept 

That  dew  into  the  utmost  wildernesses, 

In  wandering  clouds  of  sunny  rain  that  thawed 

The  unmaternal  bosom  of  the  North. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  lesson  that  the  Greeks  taught 
the  world  was  the  love  of  knowledge  for  its  own  sake. 
This  love  of  knowledge  was  free  from  cant.  Life  in 
Greece  was  too  active  and  joyous  for  time  to  be  wasted 
in  the  pursuit  of  that  vapid  form  of  culture  which,  as 
Professor  Laurie  observes,  produces  "  a  kind  of  paralysis 

»  Schools  of  Hellas.  An  Essay  in  the  Practice  and  Theory 
of  Ancient  Greek  Education,  from  600  to  300  B.C.,  by  Kenneth 
J.  Freeman.  Edited  by  M:  J.  Rendall,  with  a  Preface  by 
A.  W.  Verrall,  Litt.  Doc.     (Macmillan,  4s.  nett.) 


of  judgment,  a  soul  floating  in  the  dim  and  dreamy 
potentialities  of  sentiment  and  exhausting  itself  in 
literary  appreciations,  ever  repeating  to  itself,  mihi 
pulchre  est ;  ego  beatus  sum. ' '  The  note  of  j  oyous  activity 
is  characteristic  of  Greece  in  its  golden  age.  "  Poets 
and  philosophers  alike,"  Mr.  Butcher  has  said,  "  looked 
with  unflinching  eye  on  all  that  met  them,  on  man  and 
the  world,  on  life  and  death.  They  interrogated  Nature, 
and  sought  to  wrest  her  secrets  from  her,  without  mis- 
giving and  without  afterthought.  They  took  no  thought 
of  the  consequences.  '  Let  us  follow  the  argument 
whithersoever  it  leads,'  may  be  taken  not  only  as  the 
motto  of  Platonic  philosophy,  but  as  expressing  one  side 
of  the  Greek  genius."  To  encourage  this  spirit  of  free 
inquiry  is  indeed  the  highest  educational  aim,  and 
teachers  must  often  have  asked  themselves  the  question 
which  Kenneth  Freeman  set  himself  in  some  measure  to 
answer  :  "  How  did  these  wonderful  city-states,  which 
produced  in  the  course  of  a  few  centuries  a  wealth  of 
unsurpassed  liter?  ture,  philosophy  and  art,  whose  history 
is  immortalised  by  the  names  of  Thermopylae  and 
Marathon,  train  their  young  citizens  to  be  at  once 
patriots  and  art  critics,  statesmen  and  philosophers, 
money-makers  and  lovers  of  literature  ?  " 

Elementary  education  in  Hellas  concerned  itself 
chiefly  with  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  music  and 
athletics.  Homer  played  the  largest  part  in  literary 
studies,  vast  quantities  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  being 
learnt  by  heart.  A  keen  desire  for  "  wisdom  "  in  other 
forms  began  to  show  itself  in  the  latter  half  of  the  fifth 
century,  when  scientific  knowledge  had  begun  to  ac- 
cumulate, sufficient  history  was  known  to  serve  as  a 
foundation  for  political  theory  and  precept,  and  rhetoric 
was  becoming  an  essential  preliminary  to  political  lite. 
With  the  demand  came  the  men — professional  teachers 
who  wandered  from  city  to  city  and  taught  a  great 
variety  of  subjects.  They  soon  acquired  the  name  of 
Sophists.  Their  work  is  fully  described  in  chapter  v. 
of  Schools  of  Hellas,  which  is,  perhaps,  to  the  ordinary 
reader,  the  most  interesting  in  the  book.  In  the  early 
days,  the  Sophists  must  have  been  inspiring  teachers. 
"  Young  men  left  their  relations  and  friends  to  follow 
Sophists  from  city  to  city.  These  enthusiastic  disciples 
were  almost  ready  to  carry  their  teachers  about  on  their 
shoulders,  so  great  was  their  affection  for  them."  If 
the  Sophists  generally  held  as  sincere  a  belief  in  educa- 
tion as  that  of  one  of  their  number,  Antiphon,  this 
enthusiasm  can  be  understood.  "  First  among  things 
human,"  he  wrote,  "  I  reckon  education.  For  if  you 
begin  anything  whatever  in  the  right  way,  the  end  will 
probably  be  right  also.  The  nature  of  the  harvest 
depends  upon  the  seed  you  sow.  If  you  plant  good 
education  in  a  young  body,  it  bears  leaves  and  fruit  the 
whole  life  long,  and  no  rain  or  drought  can  destroy 
it."  Unfortunately,  the  writers  who  have  left  accounts 
of  the  Sophists  are  always  prejudiced  opponents.  Aris- 
tophanes in  the  Clouds  made  great  fun  of  them  and  their 
"  Thinking-shop."  No  doubt  there  were  black  sheep 
among  the  lesser  Sophists.  Plato  refers  to  these  as 
"  hunters  after  young  men  of  wealth  and  position,  with 
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sham  education  as  their  bait,  and  a  fee  for  their  object, 
making  money  by  a  scientific  use  of  quibbles  in  private 
conversation,  while  quite  aware  that  what  they  were 
teaching  was  wrong."  Popular  prejudice  was  excited 
against  them  partly  by  their  free-thinking  and  partly  by 
their  fees.  It  was  contrary  to  the  democratic  instincts 
of  Hellas  to  look  with  favour  on  the  class  of  wealthy 
rhetoricians,  inclined  towards  oligarchy,  which  grew 
up  as  a  result  of  the  teaching  of  the  Sophists.  Never- 
theless, the  Sophists  must  have  played  a  great  part  in 
the  intellectual  life  of  Hellas,  though  it  is  doubtful 
whether  their  work  was  ever  sufficiently  organised  to 
correspond,  as  the  title  of  chapter  v.  suggests,  to  what 
we  know  as  secondary  education. 

Schools  of  Hellas  was  written  with  a  view  to  candida- 
ture for  a  fellowship  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  The 
book  is  therefore  tres  documents  and  shows  evidence  of 
extraordinary  industry  in  the  collection  of  material. 
It  is  written  in  a  simple  and  vivid  style  and  even 
those  without  Greek  can  read  it  with  interest  and 
pleasure.  The  renderings,  in  prose  and  verse,  of  the 
original  Greek,  are  so  felicitous  that  these  alone  would 
stamp  the  author  as  a  brilliant  scholar.  For  the  most 
part,  the  book  deals  with  the  practice  of  education  in 
Sparta  and  Athens  from  600  to  300  B.C.  rather  than 
with  the  theory  underlying  the  practice  or  with  the 
educational  ideas  of  Plato,  Aristotle,  and  other  Greek 
philosophers.  The  author  recognised  that  the  secret  of 
Hellenic  education  could  not  be  reproduced  by  any  mere 
accumulation  of  bald  facts  and  wiseacres'  deductions, 
and  he  has  therefore  amplified  his  facts  by  imaginary 
conversations  and  descriptions  which  give  glimpses  of 
the  subtle  influences  at  work  in  ancient  Greece.  Thus 
the  description  of  one  of  the  gymnasia  at  Athens,  the 
Akademeia  or  Lukeion  (pp.  134-142),  is  wonderfully 
graphic,  and,  if  one  may  judge  from  the  number  and 
diversity  of  the  references,  it  gives  a  faithful  picture  of  the 
scene.  About  half  the  book  is  devoted  to  the  primary 
and  physical  education  in  Sparta  and  Crete  and  in 
Athens.  Then  follow  the  chapter  on  the  Sophists,  to 
which  reference  has  already  been  made,  a  chapter  on  the 
permanent  schools  of  Isocrates  and  Plato,  and  a  chapter 
on  tertiary  education.  Lastly,  there  are  three  chapters 
on  the  theory  of  education  in  Hellas  and  a  concluding 
essay.  Owing  to  the  author's  death,  the  work  was 
never  finished  for  the  press.  The  chapters  on  Socrates, 
Plato,  and  Aristotle,  which  did  not  appear  sufficiently 
complete  to  justify  publication,  have  been  withheld, 
and  the  section  on  the  theory  of  education  is  therefore 
incomplete.  But  so  much  has  been  written  on  the 
educational  ideas  of  the  Greek  philosophers  that  in  any 
case  the  chapters  on  the  practice  of  education  would 
probably  have  proved  the  most  valuable  contributions 
to  our  knowledge  of  Greek  education.  The  book 
throws  a  good  deal  of  light  on  some  of  the  special 
problems  of  Greek  education,  such  as  the  teaching  of 
arithmetic  and  other  subjects,  the  relation  of  the  State 
to  education  in  Sparta  and  Athens,  the  fees  payable  to 
schools  or  teachers.  It  is  safe  to  say,  as  Dr.  Verrall  says 
in  the  preface,    that  "  no  English  book,  perhaps  no 
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extant  book,  covers  the  same  ground,  or  brings  together 
so  conveniently  the  materials  for  studying  the  subject 
of  ancient  Greek  education— education  as  treated  in 
practice  and  theory  during  the  most  fertile  and  charac- 
teristic age  of  Hellas."  The  work  has  been  carefully 
edited  by  Mr.  Rendall,  second  master  at  Winchester, 
and  is  illustrated  by  eleven  plates  on  terra  cotta  paper, 
mostly  reproductions  of  vases  and  kulikes. 

Schools  of  Hellas  is  the  first,  and  last,  book  of 
Kenneth  John  Freeman,  a  scholar  of  Winchester 
College  and  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  whose  short 
life  closed  last  year  at  the  age  of  twenty-four.  He  won 
distinction  at  Cambridge  in  the  Classical  Tripos,  in 
which  he  took  a  first  "  division  "  in  1904,  and  as  Browne 
University  Scholar,  Craven  Scholar,  and  Chancellor's 
Medallist.  After  leaving  Cambridge,  he  spent  one  year 
in  travel  and  study  and  one  year  as  a  master  in  his  old 
school.  Dr.  Verrall  concludes  his  preface  with  an 
expression  of  profound  sorrow,  which  readers  of  Schools 
of  Hellas  will  share,  for  the  premature  loss  of  a  most 
honourable  heart  and  vigorous  mind.  "  He  was  one 
whom  a  teacher  may  freely  praise,  without  suspicion  of 
partiality,  for  whatever  he  was,  he  was  no  mere  product 
of  lessons,  as  this,  his  first  essay,  will  sufficiently  show. 
It  is  not  what  he  would  have  made  it ;  but  it  is  his  own, 
and  it  is  worthy  of  him." 


The  Unworthy  Radius 

A  Protest 

By  W.J.  Stokes 

O  if  we  make  the  circle  premature, 
Heedless  of  far  gain. 
Greedy  for  quick  returns  of  profit,  sure 
Bad  is  our  bargain. 

Browning,  "  A  Grammarian's  Funeral." 

Browning  has  always  been  credited  by  his  admirers, 
and  especially  by  such  as  belong  to  the  Browning 
Society,  with  the  possession  of  a  many-sided  genius. 
But  it  is  doubtful  whether  even  his  most  devoted 
followers  and  keenest  eulogians  have  ever  claimed  for 
him  the  somewhat  dubious  honour  of  being  what  is 
known  as  an  "  educational  expert."  Yet  that  claim 
might  be  made,  and  easily  substantiated  too,  on  the 
ground  of  the  above  quotation.  Aye,  and  a  far  higher 
claim  might  be  upheld  ;  for  one  hesitates  nowadays  to 
call  any  one  an  educational  expert ;  so  valueless  has 
the  title  now  become  in  consequence  of  its  debasement 
to  the  uses  of  empty  flattery  and  tawdry  compliment. 
But  by  whatever  title  their  author  be  known,  the  words 
written  above  should  form  the  battle-cry  of  those  who 
are  dissatisfied  with  our  present  educational  systems  ; 
for  they  not  only  point  out  the  great  defect,  but  while 
doing  so  indicate  the  remedy. 

This  protest  concerns  itself  with  only  one  branch  of 
education — much  belauded  by  some,  equally  disparaged 
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by  others — namely,  modern  language  teaching,  and 
here,  if  anywhere,  Browning  shows  himself  a  true 
prophet.  Bad  bargains  have  we  made  in  plenty  in 
this  market.  Our  streets  and  offices,  our  schools 
and  colleges,  are  full  of  them,  tiny  circles  with  all  the 
completeness  of  a  circle  but  with  all  its  unexpanding 
exclusiveness. 

Other  branches  of  education  have  felt  the  cramping 
influence  of  this  narrowness  of  view,  but  all  lend  them- 
selves more  readily  to  subsequent  extension  than  does 
the  subject  here  considered.  It  is  so  easy  to  admire  a 
completed  syllabus,  a  well-rounded  scheme ;  so  human 
to  desire  to  measure  progress  tangibly,  to  get  "  the 
measure  of  the  altar  by  the  cubits  thereof,"  to  feel  as 
each  term  draws  to  a  close  that  we  can  map  out  in  black 
and  white  with  appropriate  headings  the  "  something 
attempted,  something  done  "  that  has  earned  a  vacation 
and  some  minor  et  ceteras  such  as  salary  or  increase  of 
same. 

Now  these  desires,  plausible  enough  and  apparently 
innocuous,  have  led  to  appalling  results.  The  present 
state  of  modern  language  teaching  is  partly  due  to  the 
"  undulation,"  as  Emerson  would  have  called  it,  from 
the  systems  of  the  past.  The  pendulum  has  swung 
from  the  "  public  school "  methods  to  the  opposite 
extreme  and  has  left  us  with  the  modern  system,  in  some 
respects  an  improvement,  but  potential  with  grave 
evils.  And  these  evils  may  prove  vastly  more  harmful 
than  any  the  old  style  of  teaching  ever  produced,  leaving 
us  with  confusion  instead  of  order,  nebulous  diffusiveness 
in  place  of  stereotyped  exactness. 

The  modern  language  teacher  who  wishes  to  be  thought 
"  advanced  "  in  his  views  is  expected  to  abandon  the 
mother  tongue  or  rigorously  to  limit  its  employment. 
So  instead  of  definite  knowledge  there  is  much  labour 
spent  in  reaching  an  attractive  zero.  The  first  pro- 
test, therefore,  is  against  the  neglect  of  careful  explanation 
in  English  of  all  new  ideas. 

We  are  already  beginning  to  see  the  folly  of  teaching, 
or  rather,  trying  to  teach,  a  foreign  language,  as  the 
natives  learn  it.  Soon  we  shall  see  the  still  greater 
folly  of  entrusting  to  those  who  cannot  grasp  the  diffi- 
culties from  our  point  of  view  the  teaching  of  what  has 
been  a  natural  acquisition  to  them.  In  a  letter  to  the 
Earl  of  Denbigh,  Dr.  Arnold  writes:  "...  boys  at  a  public 
school  will  never  learn  to  speak  or  pronounce  French 
well  under  any  circumstances.  But  to  most  of  our  boys 
to  read  it  will  be  of  far  more  use  than  to  speak  it ;  and 
if  they  learn  it  grammatically  as  a  dead  language,  I  am 
sure  that  when  they  have  occasion  to  speak  it,  as  in 
going  abroad,  for  instance,  they  will  be  able  to  do  so 
very  rapidly.  I  think  that  if  we  can  enable  the  boys  to 
read  French  with  facility  and  to  know  the  grammar 
well,  we  shall  do  as  much  as  can  be  done  at  a  public  school. 
...  I  am  quite  sure  that  if  a  boy's  regular  masters  fail 
in  this,  a  foreigner,  be  he  who  he  may,  would  fail  much 
more." 

Now  nothing  can  be  thoroughly  learned  that  is  not 
thoroughly  understood,  and  nothing  can  be  thoroughly 
understood  that  is  explained  in  a    foreign  language. 


"To  most  of  our  boys  to  read,"  and  write  a  foreign 
tongue,  "  will  be  of  far  more  use  than  to  speak  it."  The 
number  of  boys  in  any  given  school  who  will,  in  after 
life,  use  principally  the  spoken  French  or  German  they 
have  learned  there,  is  very  small.  Commercially,  the 
power  to  translate  a  specification  or  a  complaint  from 
some  foreign  firm  is  the  valued  knowledge,  and  how 
many  of  our  scholars  have  it  ?  Scientifically,  especially 
in  German,  it  is  the  general  reading  that  is  helpful. 

Now  do  we,  when  laying  out  our  school  course,  have 
this  in  view  and  so  arrange  it  that  at  the  end  we  shall 
turn  out  our  boys  and  girls  with  a  good  foundation  for 
future  work,  or  do  we,  with  a  sadly  restricted  radius,  bring 
on  our  heads  Browning's  "  Woe," — "  Bad  is  our  bargain.' ' 
Yes,  and  our  pupil's  bargain  too,  for,  though  he  has 
completed  his  course  and  can  converse  on  the  French 
railway  system  or  the  German  social  customs  with  the 
aid  of  a  prepared  vocabulary,  yet,  if  his  future  needs 
either  language  for  commerce  or  science,  he  must  build 
a  new  foundation.  Let  us  prepare  as  if  every  pupil 
intended  to  be  a  life-long  learner.  The  best  will  be,  and 
the  others  will  be  all  the  better  for  the  useful  discipline 
they  would  otherwise  have  missed. 

There  are  many  other  lines  along  which  this  protest 
might  run,  the  tiny  circle-making  so  common  to-day  by 
which  the  pupil  in  the  elementary  school  completes  a 
French,  Latin,  or  Algebra  course  that  robs  him  of  time 
needed  for  his  useful  work  and  gives  him  in  return 
something  he  will,  generally,  have  to  forget  should  he 
take  up  those  subjects  in  earnest.  Let  these  two, 
however,  suffice  : 

(i)  Neglect  of  careful  elucidation ;  and 

(2)  Neglect  of  foundation  building  ; 
and  the  comprehension  of  their  dire  effects  will  lead  to 
an  avoidance  of  the  greed  "  for  quick  returns  of  profit  "  ; 
to  a  preparation  for  a  future  that  shall  rear  on  our  base- 
work  structures  worthy  of  our  name  and  nation  ;  and 
to  an  earnest  endeavour  in  all  things  to  attain  a  not 
unworthy  radius. 


Experiences  of  a  Teacher  of 
English  Abroad 

By  Nora  C.  Usher 

"  Do  you  think  I  should  find  an  opening  as  an  English 
teacher  in  your  town  ?  "  The  answer  was  prompt  and 
to  the  point :  "I  should  by  no  means  advise  you  to  try. 
We  are  overrun  with  English  teachers,  and  any  amount 
of  lessons  are  to  be  had  at  6d.  an  hour."  Nevertheless, 
the  idea  had  taken  possession  of  me,  and  I  resolved  to 
act  upon  it.  Consequently,  in  May  1903,  with  £5  over 
my  travelling  expenses  in  my  pocket,  I  left  for  the  Con- 
tinent with  the  intention  of  taking  a  holiday  there.  If, 
during  the  course  of  my  holiday,  enough  pupils  turned 
up  to  warrant  my  staying  longer,  I  should  do  so  ;  if  not, 
I  would  come  back  and  take  up  my  work  in  England 
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again.  The  latter  course  did  not  prove  necessary ;  by  the 
time  my  £5  was  spent,  I  had  sufficient  money  coming 
in  to  pay  my  way,  and  I  have  been  in — ever  since. 

In  these  days,  when  every  profession  and  business  is 
blocked  with  competitors  for  positions,  it  is  strange  that 
people  do  not  turn  their  attention  farther  afield.  I  have 
before  me  a  letter  from  a  young  man  in  Chili  which  says, 
"  I  have  started  work  with  adult  students.  Here,  in  Chili, 
the  desire  to  have  a  knowledge  of  English  is  very  great 
on  account  of  the  considerable  commercial  relations 
which  exist  between  the  two  countries  "  ;  and  last  month 
a  Scandinavian,  who  comes  from  a  flourishing  town  in 

the  far  north,  said  to  me,  "  If  you  will  come  to  - , 

there's  not  an  English  teacher  in  the  place,  and  numbers 
of  people  are  anxious  to  take  up  English."  This  is  the 
second  time  I  have  made  a  venture  in  a  foreign  country, 
each  time  successfully,  and  I  am  convinced  that  if  com- 
petent persons  of  either  sex  have  sufficient  perseverance 
and  pluck  to  launch  out,  there  is  no  need  for  any  one  to 
sit  at  home  saying,  "  Why  stand  we  here  all  the  day 
idle  ?  " 

At  this  point  I  would  lay  stress  on  the  word  "  com- 
petent." What  my  correspondent  wrote  to  me  about  this 
town  is  strictly  true.  The  local  papers  are  crowded  with 
advertisements  of  lessons  offered  almost  for  nothing. 
One  of  my  pupils  who  advertised  for  extra  lessons  at  a 
time  when  I  was  engaged  received  thirty  answers  in 
reply,  but  after  trying  several  of  the  applicants,  gave 
up  in  despair.  Many  of  my  pupils  have  been  to  three 
or  four  teachers  before  coming  to  me.  The  obvious 
moral  to  be  deduced  from  this  is,  that  though  there  are 
plenty  of  openings,  they  are  only  for  suitable  people. 
What  qualifications,  then,  are  necessary  to  a  teacher 
of  either  sex  who  thinks  of  beginning  work  in  a  foreign 
country  ?  A  brilliant  education,  high  certificates,  a 
university  training  ?  Very  good,  but  not  absolutely 
essential.  Given  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  English 
language  and  literature,  a  clear  and  correct  pronunciation 
and  an  agreeable  voice  and  manner,  and  last,  not  least, 
a  large  amount  of  tact  and  adaptability,  there  is 
undoubted  success  in  unnumbered  places  all  over  the 
world  for  the  enterprising  teacher,  and  the  farther  afield 
he  goes,  the  more  certain  the  success. 

As  an  encouragement  to  those  who  are  feeble  and 
fainthearted,  I  may  mention  that  in  this  race  I  was 
heavily  handicapped,  as  I  have  been  crippled  for  ten 
years  and  not  able  to  stand  alone.  I  was  also  un- 
acquainted with  the  language  of  the  land !  But  the 
Germans  have  a  saying,  "  The  world  belongs  to  the 
courageous,"  and  so  I  have  found  it.  Well  do  I  re- 
member the  landing  of  my  first  fish — a  young  civil 
engineer  who  was  going  to  London  on  business  for  his 
firm,  and  wished  to  touch  up  his  English.  He  wanted  two 
hours  three  times  a  week,  but  after  having  spoken  with 
me,  went  away  as  several  others  had  done.  My  landlady 
came  in  and  shook  her  head.  "  Ah,"  she  said,  "  you've 
no  chance  here  ;  there  are  too  many  already,  and  your 
price  is  too  high."  Before  she  had  finished  speaking, 
the  bell  rang  again  and  the  young  man  was  shown  in. 
He  had  come  to  take  his  first  lesson  there  and  then. 
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A  word  as  to  price,  which  applies  at  home  as  well  as 
abroad.  It  is  a  very  great  mistake  to  make  your  terms 
too  low.  People  don't  appreciate  what  they  get  for 
nothing.  At  first,  when  inquirers  heard  what  I  asked 
and  went  away,  I  felt  tempted  to  say  less,  but  now  I  am 
thankful  I  did  not,  for  it  has  been  proved  that  the 
lessons  are  worth  the  price,  and  people  give  it  gladly. 

Amusing  incidents  connected  with  my  pupils  would 
fill  a  book.  The  way  they  begin  and  end  their  letters 
when  they  first  write  inquiring  is  sometimes  too  funny : 
"  Dear  Mistress,"  My  Lady,"  "  Very  respectful  Miss," 
"  Beloved  Miss,"  while  they  sign  themselves,  "  Yours 
affectionately,"  "  Your  addicted,"  "  Yours  humbly  and 
devotedly."  The  life  is  full  of  interest  and  variety, 
even  for  me  as  I  sit  in  my  room  and  seldom  go  out 
except  for  a  necessary  "constitutional."  Were  I  but 
possessed  of  the  ordinary  powers  of  locomotion,  I  should 
immediately  double  my  income  and  my  interests. 
Nor  would  it  then  be  needful  to  stay  always  in  one  town. 
Hampered  as  I  am,  I  have  already  made  two  ventures. 
— one  in  America,  and  one  in  Europe.  Others  more 
fortunately  situated  might  move  on  every  year  or  two, 
and  so  enjoy  seeing  an  endless  succession  of  new  places 
and  fresh  people,  for  English  can  be  taught  in  a  "  moving 
tent."  But,  of  course,  to  stay  in  one  town  and  become 
known  pays  the  best,  and  if  you  carefully  choose  your 
town,  this  course  I  can  confidently  recommend. 

Review 

A  History  which  is  not  Dry 

"  Are  you  all  ready  ?  "  said  the  Mouse  to  Alice,  and 
the  creatures,  who  had  been  soaked  in  the  pool ;  "I'll 
soon  make  you  dry  enough.  This  is  the  driest  thing 
I  know.  '  William  the  Conqueror,  whose  cause  was 
favoured  by  the  Pope,  was  soon  submitted  to  by  the 
English,  who  wanted  leaders,  and  had  been  of  late  much 
accustomed  to  usurpation  and  conquest.     Edwin  and 

Morcar,  the  Earls  of  Mercia  and  Northumbria '  " 

"  Ugh  !  "  said  the  Lory  with  a  shiver.  ;i; 

"  This  is  the  driest  thing  I  know  "  :  that  is  the  view 
of  history  held  by  many  quite  intelligent  people,  by 
thousands  of  grown-up  persons,  and  by  tens  of  thousands 
of  children. 

Most  children,  indeed,  find  history  extremely  in- 
teresting, until  people  begin  to  teach  it  to  them.  If 
I  may  speak  of  my  own  experience,  I  was  fortunate 
enough  to  be  told  all  about  the  Bruce  and  Sir  William 
Wallace,  and  Chevy  Chase  and  Flodden  Field,  before  I 
could  read  ;  and  as  I  grew  older  I  thought  the  Middle 
Ages,  as  I  knew  them  through  Sir  Walter  Scott  and 
other  story-tellers,  the  most  delightful  times— the  days 
of  the  Crusaders  and  Saracens  and  Templars,  tourna- 
ments and  sieges  and  flights  of  cloth-yard  arrows,  the 
kinght  of  the  couchant  Leopard  keeping  his  midnight 
watch  beneath  the  banner  of  England,  or  Hereward 
dashing  his  lance-shaft  into  flinders  on  Winchester 
gate  :    there  were  battles  and  beleaguered  castles,  and 
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dungeons  and  murders  and  all  sorts  of  agreeable  and 
exciting  things. 

Corpses  upon  the  threshold,  heroes  tall 

Dislodging  pinnacle  and  parapet 
Upon  the  tortoise  creeping  to  the  wall, 

Lances  in  order  set. 

And  then  I  went  to  school  and  was  plunged  and 
smothered  in  a  pit  of  sawdust,  some  excellent  compen- 
dium or  other,  warranted  to  destroy  any  germ  of  life. 

Now  young  people  prefer  what  is  alive,  and  the 
first  thing  in  writing  and  teaching  history  is  to  insist  on 
life  and  action.  Carlyle,  in  the  Essay  on  the  Waverley 
Novels,  remarks  :  "  The  historical  novels  have  taught 
all  men  this  truth,  which  looks  like  a  truism,  and  yet  was 
as  good  as  unknown  to  writers  of  history  and  others 
till  so  taught :  that  the  bygone  ages  of  the  world  were 
actually  filled  by  living  men,  not  by  protocols,  State 
papers,  controversies,  and  abstractions  of  men." 

The  modern  schoolboy  is  much  more  fortunate  than 
his  predecessors ;  he  has  Mr.  Fletcher's  two  books  to 
read,  and  of  these  the  second  volume  *  is  as  good  and 
perhaps  even  better  than  the  first.  Mr.  Fletcher  has,  in 
a  very  unusual  degree,  the  power  of  making  people  live  ; 
in  his  book  we  see  before  our  eyes  Henry  VIII.  and 
Charles  I.  and  Oliver  Cromwell.  He  is  also  successful 
in  explaining  to  a  boy  the  characteristics  of  an  age,  the 
points  at  issue  in  some  great  quarrel,  the  manners  and 
customs,  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  our  ancestors ; 
as  a  boy  says,  "  he  tells  you  what  it  is  all  about." 

Some  one  has  said  that  if  you  wish  to  write  history, 
you  must  possess  the  power  of  sympathy  and  a  com- 
petent knowledge  of  geography.  Mr.  Fletcher  possesses 
both  these  qualifications  ;  he  knows  also  how  to  use 
with  effect  the  arresting  phrase,  the  apt  quotation  and 
the  illuminating  anecdote. 

To  enter  more  into  detail,  Mr.  Fletcher  sets  before 
his  readers  an  intelligible  and  lively  account  of  the 
Tudors  and  their  times :  "  not  a  moral  age,"  as 
he  remarks.  "  Three  of  them  at  least  were  masters 
of  political  science  and  statecraft ;  and  all  but  one 
seem  to  have  been  almost  entirely  devoid  of  moral 
scruples.  Poor  Mary  with  the  ugly  name  is  the  least 
dishonest  of  the  family."  Such  is  his  summing  up  of 
Henry  VII.,  "  a  prince,  sad,  serious  and  full  of  secret 
thoughts  and  observations";  of  Henry  VIII.,  "that 
very  irreligious  theologian  "  ;  "a  monster  of  egotism 
and  cruelty,  who  shocks  us  the  more  from  the  fact  that 
he  had  the  names  of  God  and  conscience  for  ever  on  his 
lips.  He  combined  in  his  own  person  the  odious  attri- 
butes of  popular  despot  and  anointed  demagogue  ;  and 
he  found  or  made  his  people  participem  criminum." 
We  are  introduced  to  life-like  portraits  of  the  pre- 
cocious and  callous  Edward  VI.  ;  and  of  Elizabeth, 
"  vain  of  her  great  mop  of  red-gold  hair,"  who  has,  so 
Mr.  Fletcher  finds,  "  much  in  her  of  King  Harry— the 
fierce  temper,  the  passion  for  the  open  air,  the  scorn 

*  An  'Introductory  History  of  England.  Vol.  II.  From 
Henry  VII.  to  the  Restoration.  By  C.  R.  L.  Fletcher.  (John 
Murray.     5s.) 


of  fear,  the  love  of  show  and  splendour ;  something 
of  her  wicked  mother,  for  she  is  a  flirt  to  the  very  verge  of 
impropriety  .  .  .  but  at  bottom,  perhaps,  more  of  her 
grandfather,  Henry  VII.  .  .  .  with  her  passion  for 
diplomatic  intrigue  .  .  .  and  her  frightful  stinginess 
in  everything  except  dress."  Mr.  Fletcher  concludes 
the  Tudor  period  with  an  admirable  and  informing 
chapter  entitled  "  An  Elizabethan  Squire." 

Mr.  Fletcher's  attitude  towards  the  Stuart  period  is 
shown  in  the  titles  of  his  chapters,  "  King  James  found 
wanting,"  "  The  blindness  of  King  Charles,"  "  The  Rule 
of  the  Rump  "  ;  he  is  generally  fair  and  always  in- 
teresting. He  paints  with  enthusiasm  the  portraits  of 
Rupert  and  Oliver ;  he  sets  before  us  the  futility  of 
Charles  I.,  and  also  the  dignity  and  courage  of  his  end  ; 
and  while  he  is  irritated  by  Laud's  donnishness  he 
respects  his  courage,  and  reprobates  the  peculiar  baseness 
of  his  murder.  Nothing  in  the  whole  book  is  more 
interesting  than  the  pages  (355-375)  which  deal  with 
the  composition  of  the  two  sides  in  the  Civil  War,  with 
the  material  of  the  opposing  armies,  their  equipment, 
tactics,  pay  and  commissariat,  the  geography  of  the 
war,  and  the  "  balance  of  righteousness  "  in  the  quarrel. 
There  is  a  useful  "  summary  of  campaigns,"  and  the 
accompanying  map,  like  all  the  maps  in  the  book,  is  very 
good. 

It  is  fortunately  possible  to  appreciate  and  enjoy  Mr. 
Fletcher's  book  without  accepting  his  dogmatic  state- 
ments on  difficult  points  of  controversy.     He  is,  among 
other  things,  an  Erastian  Protestant  of  the  extremest 
type  :    Elizabeth,  he  thinks,  "  backed  up  by  a  brave 
minority  of  thinking  English  laymen,  definitely  created 
a  new  church."     He  has  a  perfect  right  to  hold  this 
opinion,  but  he  describes  those  who  hold  another  view 
as    "  well-meaning,   but    ignorant    clergymen,"   which 
seems  a  somewhat  summary  way  of  dismissing  Church, 
Stubbs  and  Creighton.     There  is  another  remark  of  his 
which  calls  for  some  protest.     "  One  would  like   to 
think,"  he  says,  "  that  all  the  other  lovely  words  which 
Shakespeare  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Cranmer,  as  he 
bends  over  the  cradle  of  '  Good  Queen  Bess '   were 
true."     But  how  many  scholars  believe  that  Shakespeare 
wrote  this  speech  ?    The  view  now  generally  accepted 
was  first  advanced  by  James  Spedding  fifty  years  ago, 
and  is  thus  stated  by  George  Brandes  :    "  How  many 
times  has  the  prophecy  that  under  Elizabeth  '  God  shall 
be  truly  known '  been  quoted  in  support  of  the  great 
poet's  firmly  Protestant  convictions  ?     Yet  the  line  was 
evidently  never  written  by  him,  and  not  a  single  turn 
of  thought  in  the  whole  of  this  lengthy  speech  owns  any 
suggestion  of  his  pathos  and  style." 

It  would  be  ungrateful  to  leave  the  book  thus.  The 
best  criticism  of  Mr.  Fletcher's  work  is  that  of  a  young 
friend  of  mine,  who  was  made  to  read  the  first  volume 
and  then  saved  up  his  money  "  that  he  might  buy  the 
second  volume  as  soon  as  it  came  out."  Habent  sua 
fata  libelli :  but  how  many  school-books  have  such  a  fate 
as  this  ? 

C.  H.  Spence, 
Head  of  the  Modern  Side,  Clifton  College. 
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Minor  Notices 


Oxford  Higher  French  Series.  Edited  by  Leon  Delbos, 
M.A.  Salammbo.  By  Gustave  Flaubert.  Edited  by 
E.  Lauvriere,  Docteur  es  Lettres.  xlvii  +  272  pp. 
is.  6d.  net.  Memoires  de  Madame  Campan,  1785- 
1792.  Edited  by  H.  C.  Bradby,  B.A.  vii  +  160  pp. 
2S.  6d.  net.  Notre  Dame  de  Paris.  By  Victor  Hugo. 
Edited  by  Leon  Delbos,  M.A.  xxvii  +  432  pp.  3s.  6d. 
net.     (Oxford  :    The  Clarendon  Press,  1906.) 

It  does  not  seem  long  ago  that  young  students  of  a 
foreign  language  were  kept  by  their  tutors  at  books  which 
were  almost  archaic,  but  we  have  been  glad  to  notice 
during  recent  years  that  students  of  living  languages  have 
been  allowed  access  to  modern  books.  Thus  we  are  ready 
to  welcome  this  series,  because  it  includes  literature  by 
writers  of  our  own  era,  as  well  as  the  best  work  of  an  earlier 
time.  Flaubert,  who  is  represented  by  Salammbo,  has 
many  qualities  to  recommend  him  to  an  English  student 
of  French  literature,  and  he  resembles  our  own  Walter  Pater 
in  his  tireless  quest  for  the  right  word,  the  best  mode  of 
expression.  Though  we  do  not  contend  that  Flaubert's 
methods  result  necessarily  in  the  greatest  books,  it  is  yet 
interesting  to  know  that  the  reading  of  a  considerable 
library  went  to  the  making  of  Salammbo.  When  he  was 
writing  the  striking  chapter  in  which  the  prisoners  die  of 
hunger,  he  sent  to  a  scientific  friend  for  particulars  of  the 
sufferings  of  those  who  perish  in  that  way.  The  reader 
of  Flaubert's  books  is  not  usually  aware  of  all  these  labours, 
though  in  Salammbo  Flaubert  was  less  successful  in  hiding 
his  erudition  than  in  his  other  stories.  "  In  the  book  I 
am  now  writing,"  he  once  wrote  to  a  friend  concerning  one 
of  his  works,  "  I  do  not  think  the  reader  will  perceive  all 
the  psychological  work  concealed  under  the  form,  but  he 
will  feel  the  effect  of  it."  With  regard  to  Madam  Campan, 
her  memoirs  are  particularly  attractive  because  she  was 
attached  to  the  Court  at  Versailles,  lived  through  the 
Revolution,  the  Napoleonic  epoch,  and  reached  the  period 
of  the  Restoration.  Her  writings  give  a  vivid  first-hand 
account  of  a  memorable  period.  Another  of  the  series 
which  has  appeared  is  Victor  Hugo's  Notre  Dame  de  Paris. 
Each  work  has  been  carefully  edited,  and  the  student  has 
the  assistance  of  notes,  glossaries,  bibliographies,  and 
indexes.  Whenever  it  is  possible,  the  volumes  in  this 
series  have  for  frontispiece  a  portrait  of  the  author  at  the 
time  that  the  book  was  written.  Good  and  attractive 
binding  and  excellent  paper  make  these  books  suitable  for 
the  library  as  well  as  for  the  schoolroom. 

Higher  Education  in  America.  By  C.  F.  Thwing,  LL.D., 
President  of  Western  Reserve  University.  (Appleton. 
125.  6d.  net.) 

To  the  English  reader  the  title  of  this  book  may  prove 
misleading.  Higher  education  is  with  us  by  no  means 
synonymous  with  university  training,  but  Dr.  Thwing 
confines  himself  practically  to  the  history  of  the  American 
universities,  supplementing  his  account  of  their  develop- 
ment by  chapters  on  undergraduate  affairs,  libraries,  and 
similar  topics.  While  not  for  a  moment  to  be  compared 
to  the  works  of  Paulsen  or  Rashdall,  Dr.  Thwing's  book 
gives  us  a  readable  if  not  very  profound  survey  of  his 
subject,  and  may  help  us  to  realise  the  importance  of  the 
part  played  by  the  universities  as  a  factor  in  American 


national  life.  The  result  of  extraordinary  exertions  and 
self-denial  on  the  part  of  the  many,  as  well  as  of  the  muni- 
ficent liberality  of  the  few,  they  have  exerted  an  influence 
of  permanent  calm  upon  an  ambitious  and  restless  demo- 
cracy, and  if  their  close  connection  with  the  life  around 
them  has  sometimes  resulted  in  some  interference  with 
their  freedom,  it  has  also  saved  them  from  any  danger  of 
losing  touch  with  the  intellectual  movements  of  the  day. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  the  large  number  of  the  foundations 
due  to  religious  and  denominational  motives.  Unfor- 
tunately, Dr.  Thwing's  style  is  disfigured  by  a  good  deal 
of  high-flown  language,  especially  in  his  general  reflections, 
and  by  not  a  few  actual  solecisms.  From  one  page  (449) 
we  may  instance  the  following  :  "  The  educational  process 
is  to  be  consecutive  rather  than  simultaneous,"  and  "  The 
interests  of  a  farming  community  like  Iowa  is  (sic)  antago- 
nistic," &c. 

Walter  Pater.     By  A.  C.  Benson.     English  Men  of  Letters 
Series.     (Macmillan.     2s.  net.) 

We  do  not  know  what  Pater  would  have  said  if  he  had 
been  told  that  his  life  was  to  be  written  by  the  author  of 
the  Upton  Letters,  but  the  general  reader  at  any  rate  has 
no  reason  to  regret  that  Mr.  Benson  has  added  another 
pleasant  book  to  the  many  we  already  owe  him.  In  the 
case  of  a  writer  like  Pater,  whose  life  was  diversified  by  so 
little  outward  incident,  the  biographer's  task  was  twofold 
— to  show  us  the  significance  of  Pater's  personality  and 
teaching,  and  then  to  trace  the  utterance  of  that  teaching 
in  his  books.  Hence  Mr.  Benson  has  done  wisely  in  giving 
so  much  space  to  Pater's  writings,  and  many  readers  will 
find  in  his  pages  an  attractive  guide  to  the  study  of  the 
master's  works.  Whether  Pater's  disciples  will  be  satisfied 
that  justice  has  always  been  done  to  the  deeper  thoughts 
which  these  works  half  hide  by  the  very  perfection  of  their  art 
may  perhaps  be  doubted.  Mr.  Benson  is  at  his  best  when 
dealing  with  the  artistic  and  historical  side  of  Pater's 
writings  :  he  is  neither  a  philosopher  nor  a  theologian, 
and  Pater,  in  his  own  way,  was  both. 

Peacham's   Compleat  Gentleman,    1634.     (Clarendon   Press. 
$s.  net.) 

This  latest  addition  to  the  Tudor  and  Stuart  Library, 
now  being  issued  by  the  Oxford  University  Press  in  seven- 
teenth-century type  and  style,  will  receive  a  hearty  welcome 
from  all  readers  interested  in  the  history  of  English  educa- 
tion. The  reprint  is  from  the  second  edition  of  1634,  and 
is  furnished  with  an  excellent  introduction  from  the  pen  of 
Mr.  G.  S.  Gordon.  Peacham's  object  was  to  provide  a 
handbook  to  the  various  accomplishments  which  in  his 
opinion  a  Compleat  Gentleman  should  possess,  "  fashioning 
him  absolute,"  as  his  title-page  has  it,  "  in  the  most  neces- 
sary and  commendable  Qualities  concerning  Minde  or 
Body,  that  may  be  required  in  a  Noble  Gentleman."  He 
also  wished  to  utter  his  protest  against  the  prevalent  lack 
of  intellectual  and  moral  training  among  those  whose 
position  called  them  to  be  the  leaders  of  the  nation.  A 
Cavalier  by  birth  and  sympathy,  and  with  a  mind  widened 
by  foreign  travel,  Peacham  was  yet  above  all  things  a 
schoolmaster  and  an  advocate  of  education.  But  just  as 
the  nobility  he  reverenced  was  that  conferred  upon  those 
who  "  out  of  knowledge,  culture  of  the  mind,  or  by  some 
glorious  deed  performed  .  .  .  have  beene  usefull  and 
beneficiall  to  the  common-wealths  and  places  where  they 
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live,"  so  the  education  he  demands  was  such  as  would 
enable  a  nobleman  "  to  understand  the  grounds  of  Religion, 
the  foundations  and  beginnings  of  the  Lawes,  and  the  end 
of  his  duty  and  calling."  His  book  throughout  is  an  in- 
teresting mixture  of  Renaissance  enthusiasm  for  learning 
with  English  sobriety  and  religious  feeling.  Similarly  he 
combines  a  vivid  interest  in  external  details  with  an  Eliza- 
bethan breadth  of  social  outlook.  It  is  characteristic  that 
his  first  chapter  deals  with  Nobilitie  in  Generall,  his  longest 
with  Blazing  Armes,  and  his  last  with  Fishing,  while  in  an 
appendix  he  instructs  us  in  "  the  order  of  a  Maine  Battaile  or 
Pitched  Field,  eight  severall  wayes,"  and  also  in  the  Art 
of  Limming.  The  variety  of  his  topics  is  astonishing,  and 
whatever  his  subject,  he  is  full  of  pleasant  quips  and 
quaint  allusions  which  hardly  veil  an  underlying  earnest- 
ness of  purpose.  To  the  student  of  seventeenth  century 
life  and  manners  the  book  will  have  a  special  value,  but 
apart  from  its  historic  interest,  it  gives  us  a  point  of  view 
which  even  these  latter  days  have  not  outgrown.  The 
ideal  of  the  gentleman,  an  "  ensigne  of  the  fairest  colours," 
is  one  which  the  twentieth  century  can  ill  afford  to  lose. 

Introduction  to  the  Theory  of  Fourier's  Series  and  Integrals 
and  the  Mathematical  Theory  of  the  Conduction  of  Heat. 
By  H.  S.  Carslaw,  M.A.,  D.Sc,  F.R.S.,  Professor  of 
Mathematics  in  the  University  of  Sydney. 

Professor  Carslaw  has  already  laid  teachers  of  mathe- 
matics under  considerable  obligations,  and  by  the  issue 
of  the  present  volume  that  obligation  has  been  increased. 
After  a  brief  but  interesting  historical  introduction,  he 
discusses  the  nature  of  irrational  numbers  and  of  infinite 
series  in  chapters  which  form  a  valuable  introduction  to 
the  modern  theory  of  these  subjects,  and  which  will  repay 
the  attention  of  readers  who  may  not  be  specially  concerned 
with  Fourier's  series.  The  second  part  of  the  book  contains 
an  excellent  presentation  of  the  mathematical  theory  of 
the  conduction  of  heat  in  solids.  To  most  of  the  chapters 
are  added  lists  of  original  authorities,  and  an  extensive 
bibliography  is  given  in  an  appendix. 

A  Manual  of  Quaternions.  By  C.  J.  Joly,  M.A.,  D.Sc, 
F.R.S.,  &c,  Royal  Astronomer  of  Ireland.  (Mac- 
millan.     ios.  net.) 

The  utility  of  vectors  and,  for  more  advanced  mathe- 
maticians, of  quaternions  is  becoming  widely  recognised, 
and  this  introduction  to  the  study  of  the  latter  will  be 
welcomed  by  many  readers  who  have  not  time  for  the 
bulkier  works  of  Hamilton  and  Tait.  Dr.  Joly  has  already 
shown  his  special  interest  in  the  subject  in  his  edition  of 
Hamilton's  Elements.  In  the  present  volume,  after  ex- 
plaining what  he  calls  the  grammar  of  the  subject,  he  gives 
a  compendious  account  of  the  applications  of  the  calculus 
to  geometry  and  mechanics.  The  result  is  a  very  useful 
volume  on  one  of  the  most  attractive  branches  of  mathe- 
matics. 

Cromwell.  (The  Campaigns  of  Edgehill,  Marston  Mcor, 
Naseby,  and  of  1648  in  the  North  of  England.)  By 
Capt.  P.  A.  Charrier,  Royal  Munster  Fusiliers.  23  pp. 
and  22  diagrams.     (Relfe  Bros.,  Ltd.     6s.  nett.) 

This  monograph,  if  one  may  dignify  it  by  such  a  title, 
is  apparently  intended  as  a  manual  for  army  students, 
and  deals  with  cavalry  leadership,  discussing  in  full  mili- 


tary detail  the  dispositions  of  Cromwell  in  each  of  the 
named  engagements. 

The  maps  are  most  clear,  and  the  text  curt  and  business- 
like, though  apt  to  be  incoherent  and  even  illiterate.  The 
work  strikes  one  as  having  been  written  by  a  capable 
soldier,  who  should,  however,  have  procured  some  one 
with  a  knowledge  of  English  composition,  spelling,  and 
punctuation  to  revise  the  letterpress. 

On  the  first  page,  for  instance,  we  read  of  "  Appolonius 
Molo  "  (sic)  ;  on  p.  2  (of  Cromwell),  "  We  are  told  he  was  a 
man  of  strong  character,  full  of  initiative,  of  decision,  of 
energy  ...  of  great  endurance.  Physically  strong  of 
body  and  of  mind.  But  are  not  these  the  qualities  ..." 
&c.  &c.  Again,  a  little  further  on  :  "  We  shall  merely 
confine  ourselves  to  taking  up  certain  situations,  discussing 
them,  and  endeavour  to  see  what  lessons  may  be  drawn  : 
lessons  that  are  still  of  the  greatest  value,  especially  as 
regards  the  masterly  grip  Cromwell  maintains  over  the 
battle."     Ex  pede  Herculem  1 

A  First  Course  of  Practical  Botany.  By  G.  F.  Scott  Elliot, 
M.A.,  Cantab,  B.Sc.  Edin.,  F.L.S.,  F.R.G.S.  ;  formerly 
lecturer  in  the  Glasgow  and  West  of  Scotland  Technical 
College.     (Blackie  and  Son.     3s.  6d.) 

A  first  dip  into  the  three  hundred  and  forty  pages  of  this 
book  produces  a  feeling  of  bewilderment.  But  it  is  en- 
ticing, and  compels  a  full  reading  ;  and  then  the  purpose 
of  the  writer  is  disclosed.  It  is  to  carry  the  reader  through 
a  technical  school  session  of  twenty-five  working  days, 
of  from  three  to  five  hours  each.  Practical  examination 
of  plants  easily  obtained  may  be  called  the  backbone  of  the 
course.  To  this  is  added  microscope  study  of  an  easy  nature 
and  such  inquiries  into  the  processes  of  plant  life  as  may 
be  aided  by  material  borrowed  from  the  nearest  elementary 
chemical  laboratory,  or  bought  for  a  few  pence.  "  Book- 
work,"  so  named  by  the  author,  has  its  place  as  an  exten- 
sion and  completion  of  the  students'  own  work,  and  very 
complete  it  seems  to  be.  Whoever  uses  this  course  will 
come  from  it  well  equipped  with  working  knowledge,  and 
fully  impressed  with  what  lies  before  him  if  he  is  to  become 
a  real  botanist.  Mr.  Elliot  is  modest  about  his  work  : 
hopes  that  "  students  may  be  encouraged  to  form  the 
invaluable  habit  of  consulting  many  books,"  and  warns 
them  that  "  plenary  inspiration "  no  longer  dwells  in 
botanical  text-books.  Thus  workers  are  made  and  science 
grows. 

Still,  the  book  is  very  complete  in  itself  :  in  no  case  has 
it  been  difficult,  after  reference  to  the  index,  to  find  a 
solution  of  any  problem  suggested  in  the  text.  It  is  up  to 
date,  and  includes  work  taken  from  recent  workers  and 
writers.  Constant  reference  is  made  to  a  full  bibliography 
at  the  end  of  the  volume,  and  visits  to  public  libraries  for 
consultation  suggested.  It  is  no  reproach  to  the  book  to 
say  that  its  literary  style  might  be  improved.  The  extra- 
ordinary lucidity  of  some  French  and  fewer  English  scien- 
tific writers  is  hard  to  attain  when  a  busy  man  strives 
with  a  complicated  mass  of  detail.  It  is  enough  to  say 
that  Mr.  Elliot's  meaning  is  always  clear. 

In  the  illustrations,  photographs  are  used  sparingly,  and 
where  the  effect  of  shade  mass  is  sought,  the  line- 
drawings  are  very  effective.  The  perspective  of  the  Iris 
flower  on  p.  54  is  misleading,  until  it  is  seen  that  the  middle 
style  has  been  purposely  bent.  On  p.  136  the  fruit  of  the 
Geum  is  drawn  upside  down,  on  p.  91  Prunella  is  printed 
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Brunella.  The  fourth  phyllotaxis  dragram  on  p.  235  is 
faulty.  A  number  is  missing,  and  for  the  sake  of  consis- 
tency, perhaps,  a  difficult  formula  is  given,  which  seems  to 
give  wrong  results.  Use  one  spiral  and  place  the  leaves  at 
successive  intervals  of  i  of  4  right-angles  and  the  difficulty 
disappears.  Several  references  to  Fig.  158  are  given  as  to 
1 59.  Would  it  not  be  well  in  a  book  of  this  kind  to  give 
a  paged  index  to  the  diagrams,  also  to  page  the  list  of 
numbered  experiments  ?  The  space  needed  would  not 
be  much.  The  time  saved  in  cross-reference  would  be 
considerable. 

In  recommending  this  book  very  warmly,  to  old  as  well 
as  to  young  students,  stress  must  be  laid  on  the  fact  that 
not  merely  the  structures,  but  also  all  the  relations  of 
plants  to  surrounding  nature  are  carefully  considered. 

The  publishers  have  produced  a  compact,  cheap,  well- 
printed,  durable  volume. 

Syllabus  of  British  History.  (Parts  VI.-IX.,  1485-1815.) 
By  C.  H.  K.  Marten,  M.A.  Interleaved.  (Eton : 
Spottiswoode  and  Co.  6s.  nett.) 
It  is  well  known  that  the  importance  of  a  more  critical 
study  of  history,  and  especially  the  history  of  our  own 
country,  is  ber  ming  more  and  more  recognised  in  secon- 
dary schools  -nd  it  is  also  notorious  that  many  of  those 
masters  who  ve  to  teach  this  subject  are  not  specialists, 
and  must  be,  .0  a  great  extent,  only  learners  themselves. 
In  the  old  days,  when  one  merely  heard  the  boys  disgorge 
facts  which  they  had  learned  off  from  an  unattractive 
manual,  the  teacher's  business  was  simple  enough  ;  but 
all  that  has  been  changed,  and  in  the  extraordinary 
complexity  and  vastness  of  the  subject  nowadays  it 
becomes  increasingly  difficult  for  the  non-specialist  to  know 
exactly  what  are  the  best  authorities  for  a  period.  It  is  no 
exaggeration  to  say  that  the  teaching  of  history  makes  more 
demands  upon  the  teacher  than  any  other  branch  of  study. 
We  imagine,  then,  that  this  work  will  really  supply  a  felt 
want.  It  is  bright,  suggestive,  and  up  to  date.  The  type 
and  paper  are  excellent.  Each  part  has  a  full  English 
bibliography,  including  (a  most  useful  and  notable  feature) 
works  of  fiction  and  illustrations  bearing  on  the  period. 

The  tone,  as  is  natural  in  mere  "  notes,"  is  undogmatic  ; 
the  note  of  interrogation  and  that  illuminating  little  word 
"Why?"  abound,  and  suggestive  quotations  from  con- 
temporary authors  and  from  other  and  later  historical 
writers  are  scattered  opportunely  through  the  notes..  The 
only  real  drawback  to  a  book  of  this  kind  is  that,  however 
valuable  and  suggestive  such  notes  may  be,  they  are  a 
thousand  times  more  suggestive  and  valuable  to  the  one 
who  makes  them  than  to  the  many  who  only  make  use  of 
them.  However,  one  might  say  this,  perhaps,  with  equal 
justice  about  the  contents  of  most  books,  and  it  is  no 
detraction  from  the  very  real  merits  of  this  work.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  it  will  be  largely  purchased  and  used  by 
teachers  ;  with  the  result  that  students  will  gradually  be 
led  to  do  without  such  handbooks  and  to  make  suggestive 
analyses  of  their  historical  reading  for  themselves. 

First  Studies  of  Plant  Life.  By  George  Francis  Atkinson, 
Ph.B.,  Professor  of  Botany  in  Cornell  University. 
Edited  for  the  use  of  English  schools  by  E.  M.  Wood, 
teacher  of  Botany  and  Nature- study  to  the  Wallasey 
Technical  Classes,  Cheshire.  (Ginn  and  Co.  2s.  6d.) 
Miss  Wood  has  taken  the  plan  of  the  American  book, 

and  by  substitution  of  British  types  has  made  it  English- 


Consequently,  nearly  one-fifth  of  the  illustrations,  and  a 
corre  ponding  amount  of  the  text,  have  been  prepared  by 
the  English  editor.  This  is  what  a  beginner's  book  ought 
to  be.  Give  the  methodic  child  a  few  well-chosen  seeds, 
a  few  flower-pots  and  lamp-glasses,  and  start  studies  of 
germination.  It  is  only  a  step  to  the  spring  wood  or  garden 
where  buds  and  twigs  and  young  plants  can  tell  their 
own  story.  Follow  the  life-history  through  the  flower  and 
fruit  seasons,  and  see  what  is  the  habit  of  full-grown  plants 
and  trees  under  various  conditions.  Add  a  minimum  of 
laboratory  work  on  plant  nutrition.  A  little  cutting  up  is 
unavoidable,  but  leave  your  plants  as  much  as  possible  to 
live  happily  and  tell  you  how  they  do  so.  A  pleasant  book 
with  pleasant  pictures  ;  sound,  and  good  enough  to  con- 
vince any  reasonable  young  person  that  lessons  may  be, 
after  all,  enjoyable,  and  lesson  books  pretty,  with  good 
pictures. 

How  to  Teach  the  Bible.  By  Rev.  A.  F.  Mitchell,  M.A. 
(Published  for  the  University  Press  of  Liverpool  by 
Williams  and  Norgate.     is.  gd.  nett.) 

It  has  been  very  trying  to  read  this  little  book,  because 
it  is  so  inaccurately  printed — one  page  contains  some  half- 
dozen  misprints,  and  we  are  referred  to  pages  for  state- 
ments which  can  only  be  run  to  earth  after  a  long  and 
tiring  hunt  pages  away. 

But  the  four  lectures  here  printed  (or  misprinted)  are 
excellent.  Sir  Edward  Russell,  who,  with  the  Bishop  of 
Truro  and  Professor  Woodward,  has  contributed  a  "  fore- 
word," explains  the  lecturer's  object,  which  is  to  plead  for 
a  total  reconstruction  of  our  religious  education.  Our 
present  methods,  whether  "  plain-straightforward  "  or 
catechetical  and  credal,  are  shown  up  with  all  their  failings  ; 
the  Bible  is  the  handbook  to  expand  a  child's  imagination 
and  to  train  in  the  habit  of  moral  thoughtfulness,  as  well 
as  to  teach  doctrine  ;  and  lists  of  Kings  of  Israel  and 
Judah  may  go.  If  Mr.  Mitchell's  admirable  lectures  will 
held  to  persuade  examiners  of  this,  most  of  us  will  be 
devoutly  thankful  to  him.  The  second  edition  is  revised, 
and  the  misprints  have  disappeared. 

The  Gospel  According  to  S.  Luke.  Edited  by  W.  William- 
son, B.A.     (Methuen's  Junior  School  Books.     2s.) 

Like  the  rest  of  the  series,  this  book  will  be  found  useful 
for  preparation  for  examinations  such  as  the  "  Locals." 

In  the  introduction  we  have  a  reasonable  statement  of 
the  results  of  criticism  of  the  third  Gospel.  The  argument 
for  the  authorship  of  St.  Luke  is  traced  from  the  generally 
acknowledged  facts  that  this  Gospel  and  the  Acts  were 
written  by  the  same  hand,  and  that  the  "we  "  sections  in 
the  latter  point  to  authorship  by  one  of  St.  Paul's  com- 
panions, from  among  whom  St.  Luke  is  selected  by  a 
process  of  elimination.  As  for  St.  Matthew,  so  for  this,  it 
is  agreed  that  the  writers  had  access  to  St.  Mark's  record 
and  the  \6yia. 

When  we  come  to  the  text,  we  find  it,  as  usual  in  this 
class  of  school-book,  overburdened  with  notes.  Pre- 
sumably this  is  considered  necessary,  and  will  remain  so 
until  examiners  begin  to  prefer  knowledge  of  the  text  to 
recollections  of  half -digested  criticisms. 

The  Appendices  are  good— especially  the  one  which 
classifies  the  miracles  and  parables. 

The  three  maps  are  clear  and  not  too  full  of  names. 
Examination  papers  and  miscellaneous  questions  complete 
the  volume. 
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Religious  Teaching  at  Home.     (Longmans,  Green,  and  Co. 
4d.) 

This  pamphlet  contains  an  address  by  Miss  Soulsby,  a 
well-known  authority  on  the  subject.  It  is  an  earnest 
appeal  for  systematic  teaching  at  home,  and  is  full  of 
useful  suggestions. 

Religious  education  of  the  young  is  primarily  the  busi- 
ness of  parents — indeed,  bad  teaching  by  a  mother  may 
well  be  preferable  to  good  teaching  by  a  professed  teacher  ; 
if  the  suggestions  offered  are  carried  out,  there  will  be  no 
bad  teaching.  A  permanent  syllabus  of  home  instruction 
forms  one  of  the  five  appendices  ;  this  syllabus  is  similar 
to  one  proposed  in  the  organ  of  the  Mothers'  Union  some 
two  or  three  years  back.  The  second  appendix  contains 
an  address  by  the  Bishop  of  Wakefield  on  the  attitude 
of  teachers  to  the  Higher  Criticism. 

A  list  of  books  for  reading  aloud  and  for  devotional 
purposes  complete  a  booklet  that  should  be  read  and 
studied  carefully  by  every  parent. 
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actice  and  Precept 

50a  Albemarle  Street,  W. 
August  28,  1907. 

fuDGiNG  from  the  recent  meetings  of  enthusiasts 
in  England,  the  Esperantists  have  managed  to 
emerge  with  triumph  from  the  deluge  of  ridicule 
that  was  poured  upon  them  at  the  outset.  Much 
of  the  criticism  levelled  at  the  new  language 
in  the  first  instance  was  beside  the  point.  Time 
has  justified  its  claim  to  usefulness,  which  was  its 
main  boast  ;  and  the  ease  with  which  its  grammar 
and  vocabulary  can  be  picked  up  by  beginners  is 
little  short  of  marvellous.  Stories  of  what  happened 
abroad  at  previous  conferences  were  no  doubt 
liberally  discounted  by  incredulous  readers  of  the 
daily  press  ;  but  it  is  not  easy  to  question  the 
significance  of  the  recent  meetings  in  our  own 
Cambridge  and  London,  or  to  disregard  the  wonder- 
ful record  of  progress  made  in  every  quarter  of 
the  globe.  Apparently,  students  of  any  nationality 
can  communicate  without  appreciable  difficulty ; 
while  at  the  Guildhall  She  Stoops  to  Conquer  was  per- 
formed by  actors  representing  no  less  than  eleven 
different  nationalities.  We  are  glad  to  see  that  the 
study  of  Esperanto  is  being  encouraged  by  examining 
bodies  ;  for  a  grammar  with  only  sixteen  rules  (and 


no  exceptions)  is  too  great  a  blessing  to  be  treated 
with  contempt.  It  looks  as  if  this  new  medium  of 
communication  may  become  a  greater  instrument 
of  international  tolerance  and  goodwill  than  any 
amount  of  official  warlike  alliances  :  if  for  nothing 
else  than  this,  it  ought  to  command  our  respect. 

The  Second  International  Congress  on  School 
Hygiene  has  come  and  gone,  and  has  left  its  mark  on 
the  history  of  education  by  the  creation  of  a  per- 
manent board  or  committee  which  will  collect  facts 
and  direct  investigation.  Details  of  some  of  the 
meetings  will  be  found  elsewhere  in  our  columns, 
but  there  is  one  consideration  that  ought  to  be 
emphasised  in  connection  with  the  conference,  as 
it  caused  some  misconception  (and  not  a  little 
acrimony)  amongst  some  of  the  newspapers  which 
deal  with  educational  matters.  The  congress  was 
not  in  any  sense  convened  by  an  educational  body, 
least  of  all  by  the  Board  of  Education,  nor  did  it 
assemble  under  the  a;gis  of  the  Government :  it 
was  a  spontaneously  arranged  meeting  of  interested 
people  (mostly  doctors)  who  desire  a  general  under- 
standing amongst  nations  on  these  most  important 
topics.  That  England  is  lamentably  behind  her 
continental  neighbours  in  her  methods  of  dealing 
with  the  problems  of  child  life  is  acknowledged, 
and  there  is  little  doubt  that  an  improvement  will 
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follow  the  interchange  of  views  at  the  recent  congress ; 
but  it  is  neither  sensible  nor  fair  to  assert,  because 
the  Government  did  not  send  out  official  invitations, 
that  it  must  therefore  be  assumed  to  be  indifferent 
to  the  movement.  Certain  notable  clauses  in  the 
defunct  bill  are  an  effectual  refutation  of  any  such 
charge. 

Complaints  are  frequently  made  that  the  curricula 
and  methods  of  our  educational  institutions  of  all 
grades  do  not  equip  the  scholars  for  the  practical 
requirements  of  their  respective  callings.  But 
employers  of  labour  and  others,  who  are  in  a  position 
to  co-operate  with  the  educational  authorities,  have 
been  slow  to  interest  themselves,  and  give  the 
assistance  of  their  counsel  and  knowledge.  There 
are  signs,  however,  of  an  awakening  in  this  respect. 
The  Council  of  Birmingham  University  has  recently 
created  an  advisory  board  of  business  men  for  the 
Faculty  of  Commerce,  believing  that  the  active  co- 
operation of  such  a  body  with  the  academic  staff 
will  tend  to  bring  those  who  control  large  under- 
takings throughout  the  country  into  closer  touch 
and  sympathy  with  the  aim  of  this  section  of  the 
University.  In  another  branch  of  education  may 
be  mentioned  a  conference  lately  held  at  Bourne- 
mouth between  employers  of  labour  and  the  Educa- 
tion Committee,  supported  by  H.M.  inspectors,  for 
the  purpose  of  discussing  the  question  of  evening 
classes  for  apprentices  and  others  engaged  in  the 
various  trades  and  occupations  in  the  district. 
One  or  two  employers  have  already  rendered 
valuable  assistance  in  encouraging  their  employees 
to  attend  classes.  The  chairman  of  the  Education 
Committee  suggested  that  employers  could  co- 
operate by  that  means,  and  also  by  allowing  students 
to  start  work  later  after  attending  classes,  or  by 
counting  time  spent  at  classes  as  time  in  the  work- 
shop ;  by  paying  fees  of  students  or  offering  some 
pecuniary  advantage  to  employees  passing  a  specified 
examination  ;  in  the  case  of  apprentices,  making 
attendance  at  classes  a  condition  of  employment  ; 
by  paying  a  small  extra  wage  to  those  attending 
classes  and  successful  in  special  trade  examinations, 
and  by  making  promotion  to  some  extent  depend 
upon  success  at  the  classes.  On  the  other  hand,  an 
effort  in  South  London  to  enlist  the  sympathy  of 
employers  in  the  proper  training  of  girls  for  laundry 
work  met  with  inadequate  support.  Forty-six 
employers  gave  an  opinion  in  favour  of  holding 
classes,  while  thirty-four  were  against  them.  How- 
ever, the  enthusiasm  of  one  employer  led  to  the 


establishment  of  classes  at  the  Borough  Polytechnic. 
These  haphazard  examples  are  sufficient  to  show 
what  can  be  done  by  the  interest  of  employers  in 
the  work  of  education,  and  even  if  there  be  no 
concrete  result,  the  association  is  bound  to  be  of 
value  not  only  to  the  schools  or  colleges,  but  also 
to  the  employers  in  giving  them  practical  knowledge 
of  education  and  the  difficulties  of  teachers. 

We  have  on  more  than  one  occasion  referred  to 
the  Education  Committee  of  the  West  Riding  of 
Yorkshire  as  being  more  enlightened  than  most,  and 
this  is  borne  out  by  its  latest  report  upon  an  examina- 
tion for  intending  pupil  teacherships  and  county 
minor  scholarships.  For  the  first  time  this  year, 
the  co-operation  of  head  teachers  was  enlisted  for 
the  purpose  of  a  preliminary  sifting  of  the  candi- 
dates ;  this  innovation,  though  warmly  appreciated 
as  a  strengthening  of  the  teacher's  position,  was  not 
so  successful  as  it  might  have  been,  owing  to  the  un- 
willingness of  the  persons  consulted  to  deprive  the 
candidates  of  the  chance  of  "  having  a  shot,"  the 
consequence  of  which  was  that  no  less  than  four 
hundred  quite  unsuitable  candidates  sat  for  the 
second  stage,  or  written  examination.  The  papers 
set  to  the  candidates  have  been  published,  and  the 
examiner's  comments  thereon  ;  and  it  is  in  this 
part  of  the  pamphlet  that  the  practical  teacher  will 
find  most  to  interest  him  ;  but,  speaking  in  general 
terms,  the  chief  complaint  seems  to  be  the  very 
common  one  of  disregarding  the  most  careful 
directions  as  to  the  number  of  questions  to  be 
answered,  the  method  of  showing  up  papers,  and 
so  forth.  The  oral  examination  is  stated  to  have 
been  highly  instructive,  especially  in  the  way  of 
gauging  the  power  of  personal  influence  on  the  part 
of  intending  pupil  teachers.  In  many  cases  the 
latter  are  mentally  stunted,  due  partly  to  un- 
intelligent cram,  and  partly  to  undertaking  moni- 
torial work  too  soon,  to  the  detriment  of  their  own 
studies.  Reading,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word, 
is  sadly  inadequate  ;  school  libraries,  where  they 
exist,  are  often  inaccessible  ;  and  sympathetic 
guidance  from  head  to  assistant  very  far  to  seek  in 
the  matter  of  the  selection  of  suitable  material.  As 
the  report  says,  "The  teacher  who  does  not  read  is 
lost,  and  the  one  who  reads  wrongly  is  in  little 
better  case."  We  should  like  to  quote  more,  but 
must  content  ourselves  with  noting  the  curious  fact 
that  the  country  districts,  on  the  whole,  produced 
good  material,  while  the  least  satisfactory  came 
from    the    areas    "  surrounding    large    industrial 
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centres."     We   recommend   teachers   to   read   the  >-pi        xt  T3  1       '  C 

whole  document  if  they  can  obtain  it ;   where  it  is      1  HC  INeW   KeglllatlOnS    Or 

not  instructive  it  is  entertaining,  and  it  is  suggestive  fU„    Roc,rrl    0f    IT/Jn^oi-I^ri 

all  the  time.     In  our  opinion  it  is  equal,  if  not  L11C   "UdlU    Ul     CUUCdUOn 

superior,    to   any   of   the   famous    memoranda    or 

suggestions  of  the  Board  of  Education.  I 
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A  note  upon  our  system  of  scholarships  will  be 
found  in  our  report  of  the  meetings  of  the  British 
Association.     Several  prominent  people  had  their 
say,  and  the  unanimity  of  their  conclusions  is  rather 
remarkable.     The  paper  by  Professor  Sadler  and 
Mr.  Bompas  Smith  goes  into  the  historical  side  of 
the  question,  traces  its  development  down  to  the 
present    day,  and    concludes  with    some  practical 
suggestions.     Briefly  summarised,  they  are  these  : 
reform  of  the  elementary  schools  ;   more  assistance 
to  country  as  contrasted  with  urban  areas  ;    more 
Government  money  for  higher  education  in  small 
schools  ;     more    scholarships,    especially   for    Uni- 
versity work  in  the  case  of  boys,  but  for  the  practical 
instruction  of  girls  ;    a  reduction   of  their  value, 
with  supplementary  allowance  where  it  is  really 
needed  ;  and  finally,  a  better  system  of  examining 
candidates.     Practically  all  who  read  papers  were 
in  agreement    with    at    least    the    latter   half   of 
these  suggestions.     It  is  admitted  by  the  President 
of  the  N.U.T.  (and  after  that  nobody  is  likely  to 
contest  it)  that  the  education  of  a  child  before  the 
age  of  twelve  is  only  meant  to  be  an  awakening  of 
he  intelligence  ;  and  that,  therefore,  a  real  examina- 
ion,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term,  is  impossible 
,t  that  age.     His  suggestion,  endorsed  by  all  the 
other  disputants,   is   that   the   system   should   be 
adopted  which  we  have  just  described  in  the  preced- 
ing paragraph.     Why  has  it  not  been  tried  before  ? 
There  can   be   only   one    reason — distrust  of  the 
teacher.     Though  it  is  only  human  nature  for  the 
schoolmaster  to  "  deal  gently  with  the  young  man  " 
who  has   learned  his  lesson  from  him,  it  is  only 
necessary  to   exercise  a   little  supervision   to  pre- 
clude  the  suspicion  of  favouritism.     We  are  glad 
to  think  that  saner  methods  are  coming  into  force. 


Assistant  masters  should  note  that  the  autumn 
meetings  of  the  A.M.A.  will  take  place  at  King 
Edward's  School,  Birmingham,  on  September  13 
and  14.  The  principal  subject  for  discussion  is  the 
teaching  of  religion  in  secondary  schools — a  topic 
which  is  sure  to  be  interesting — and  the  Association 
will  also  take  counsel  about  the  appeal  against  the 
judgment  recently  given  in  the  Richmond  case.  ;■,  a 


By  J.  C.  Medd,  M.A. 

Several  aspects  of  the  new  Regulations  were  fully  dis- 
cussed in  the  August  issue  of  this  Review,  but  a  few  points 
remain  for  consideration.     No  Minister  of  Education  has 
had  a  more  favourable  opportunity  for  placing  secondary 
schools  upon  a  sound  basis,  both  financially  and  educa- 
tionally, than  Mr.  McKenna  had,  and  no  Minister  ha8 
more  wantonly  misused  his  opportunity.     One  question 
of  immediate  concern  is  whether  he  was  actuated  by  a 
sincere  desire  to  improve  the  schools,  or  merely  wished 
to  take  vengeance  upon  the  denominations  to  which 
he    happens    to    be    politically    opposed.     Everything 
indicates  that  the  latter  was  the  determining  motive. 
It  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  that,  after  Mr. 
Arthur  Acland  announced  the  additional  grants  from 
the  Treasury  in  the  spring  of  1906,  every  effort  was  made 
to  induce  the  Board  to  allocate  those  grants  to  the 
prejudice  of  schools  under  denominational  trusts,  but 
that  the  Board  rightly  hesitated  to  import  religious 
strife  into  the  sphere  of  secondary  education.     Hence 
the  delay  in  framing  any  Regulations,  and  it  is  probable 
that,  if  Mr.  Birrell  had  succeeded  in  carrying  his  Bill, . 
the  present  situation  would  never  have  arisen.     But 
sectarian  bitterness    had    to    be    appeased,    and    Mr, 
McKenna  deliberately  elected  to  pursue  an  altogether  un- 
precedented course.    He  was  careful  to  avoid  ascertaining  . 
the  views  of  the  Consultative  Committee,  the  very  body 
called  into  existence  by  the  Board   for  advice,  or  the- 
County  Councils'  Association,  the  direct  representative 
of  those  who  have  to  administer  all  Education  Acts. 
He  published  the  Regulations  three  days  only  before  they 
were  to  be  considered  in  Parliament,  and  when  presenting 
them  to  the  House,  offered  no  explanation  of  their  scope 
or  intention.     At  every  step  he  abused  the  administra- 
tive powers  entrusted  to  the  Board,  solely  to  gratify 
party  spite  and  with  utter  disregard  of  the  interests  of 
education. 

The  more  closely  the  Regulations  are  examined,  the 
more  clear  it  becomes  that,  so  far  from  effecting  any 
improvement  in  secondary  schools,  they  must  tend  to 
further  complication  and  to  distinct  deterioration  in 
many  of  the  schools.  Upon  this  your  correspondents 
seem  to  be  agreed,  different  though  the  standpoint  be 
from  which  they  treat  the  subj  ect.  Every  one  is  anxious 
that  the  clever  child  of  even  the  poorest  parent  should  be 
enabled  to  mount  the  highest  rung  of  the  educational 
ladder,  but  in  practice  this  will  not  be  facilitated  by 
insisting  that  a  quarter  of  the  places  in  each  school 
receiving  the  maximum  grant  shall  be  free.  As  Mr. 
Bompas  Smith  has  observed,  it  is  not  the  payment  of 
fees  alone  which  debars  a  poor  boy  from  entering  a 
secondary  school :   it  is  rather  the  cost  of  maintaining 
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him  during  his  school  career,  coupled  with  the  loss  of 
what  he  might  otherwise  be  earning.     This  difficulty, 
which  Mr.  McKenna  ignores,  can  only  be  solved  by  a 
carefully    devised    scheme    of    State    scholarships     or 
bursaries.     The   method   which   he   has   adopted  will 
simply  relieve  a  certain  number  of  those  who  can  well 
afford  to  pay  fees  from  paying  them,  and  will  seldom 
benefit  those  for  whom  assistance  is  admittedly  needed. 
It  may  be  asked  also  whether  the  secondary  school 
of  the  future  is  to  construct  its  programme  upon  the 
industrial  requirements  of  the  free    pupils  from  ele- 
mentary schools,  or  to  force  a  type  of  education  upon 
them  for  which  they  are  wholly  unprepared,  and  which 
bears  no  relation  to  the  occupations  in  which  they  will 
have  to  earn  their  livelihood.     To  talk  glibly  about 
full  liberty  in  the  drawing  up  of  curricula  is  to  shirk  the 
problem.     No  single  school  can  satisfy  all  the  varying 
needs  of  different  sections  of  the  community,  professional, 
commercial,  and  industrial,  and  any  attempt  to  do  so  is 
foredoomed    to    failure.     Each    school    should  have  a 
single  definite  aim,  and  by  its  title  at  once  proclaim  what 
that  aim  is.     Nothing  educationally  is  to  be  gained  by 
roughly  classifying  every  school  that  caters  for  children 
up  to  sixteen  or  seventeen  years  of  age  as  a  secondary 
school,    and    to    impose    arbitrary  rules  upon  all    so- 
called   secondary   schools    alike,    irrespective    of    their 
character  or  function,  is  to  relegate  the  reform  of  the 
weakest  part  of  our  educational  system  to  the  Greek 
Kalends.     We  need  distinct  grades  of  schools,  distin- 
guished by  appropriate  names,  to  meet  the  particular 
wants  of  particular  classes.     If  Mr.  McKenna  had  been 
genuinely  desirous  of  utilising  the  funds  placed  at  his 
disposal  to  the  best  advantage,  he  would  have  allocated 
them  in  such  a  way  as  to  encourage  the  development 
of  schools  in  specific  directions  according  to  local  circum- 
stances, and  he  would  have  afforded  some  assistance 
to   local   authorities   in   the   establishment   and  main- 
tenance of  new  or  existing  schools  modelled  upon  the 
Realschtden    or    Gymnasien.     The   chaos  in   which  we 
have  been  floundering  for  a  generation  will    only  be 
intensified  by  his  present  attitude.     At  the  same  time 
it  must  be  remembered  that  secondary  education  in  its 
true  sense  is  not  in  every  case  suitable  for  those  who  can 
attend  school  for  a  few  years  beyond  the  elementary 
stage.     For  those  who  are  to  engage  in  the  more  skilled 
branches  of  industrial  employment,  but  whose  education 
must  terminate  at  the  age  of  fifteen  or  sixteen,  the 
higher  elementary  school  is  the  most  fitting,  but  the 
Board  gives  little  or  no  help  towards  the  organisation  of 
such   schools.     The   objections   to   them   arise   mainly 
from  misconception.     They  are  not  inferior  in  quality 
but  different  in  kind  from  secondary  schools.     If  one 
may  be  permitted  to  say  so,  Mr.  Paton  is  surely  mistaken 
in  saying  that  to  develop  a  higher  top  to  the  elementary 
school  system  would  mean  the  co-existence  in  the  same 
county  of  two  types   of  secondary  school   competing 
against  each  other  on  unequal  terms,  and  marked  off  from 
one  another  by  social  distinctions  !     In  the  first  place, 
the  higher  elementary  school  is  not,  and  has  never  been, 
regarded  as  a  secondary  school ;    in  the  Second  place, 


apart  from  the  definition  of  a  higher  elementary  school, 
it  is  eminently  desirable  that  each  county  and  each 
large  city  should  have  distinct  types  of  secondary  schools. 
Manchester  itself  would  not  suffer  if  it  relied  less  exclu- 
sively upon  its  grammar  school.  Prominent  though  that 
school  is  in  the  scholastic  world,  it  has  never  throughout 
its  long  history  succeeded  in  turning  out  a  pupil  endowed 
with  the  all-round  capacity  of  the  late  Mr.  Gladstone 
or  Lord  Salisbury.  Those  who  estimate  a  school  by 
the  quality  of  its  product  for  the  affairs  of  life  rather 
than  by  the  ephemeral  successes  of  its  pupils  in  multi- 
tudinous examinations  are  driven  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  more  a  school  concentrates  itself  upon  fixed 
objects,  whether  they  relate  to  the  duties  of  government 
and  administration,  of  commerce,  or  of  industry,  the 
more  surely  will  that  school  realise  its  function  as  an 
indispensable  element  in  the  organisation  of  a  complete 
system  of  national  education. 

Mr.  G.  H.  Clarke  has  put  forward  a  hypothetical  case 
in  which  a  school  of  ioo  pupils  will  be  ultimately  at  a 
disadvantage  under  the  new  Regulations.  It  may  be  of 
interest  to  quote  a  concrete  instance  to  the  same  effect 
from  this  neighbourhood.  A  small  country  town  has  a 
flourishing  grammar  school  with  170  pupils,  nine  of 
whom  hold  scholarships,  while  the  remainder  pay  fees. 
As  the  adoption  of  the  new  Regulations  would  involve 
the  admission  of  43  free  scholars,  the  number  of  paying 
pupils  would  be  reduced  by  34,  resulting  in  a  loss  in  fees 
01  £333  a  year,  which  loss  the  increased  grant  would 
fail  to  cover  by  about  £25.  But  there  would,  doubtless, 
be  a  further  loss  in  fees,  for  there  are  now  in  the  school 
43  children  from  elementary  schools  paying  fees,  and  as 
only  34  of  these  could  gain  free  places  under  the  new 
Regulations  in  addition  to  the  present  nine  foundation 
scholars,  the  remainder  would,  doubtless,  not  enter 
by  paying  fees,  on  the  ground  that  if  they  could  not  earn 
free  places  they  might  as  well  content  themselves  with 
the  elementary  school  alone.  The  withdrawal  of  these 
nine  or  ten  paying  pupils  would  involve  a  further  loss 
in  fees  and  grant  of  about  £125,  and  would  bring  the 
total  money  loss  to  about  £150  per  annum.  In  addition 
to  this,  a  further  loss  would  probably  be  experienced  by 
the  withdrawal  of  children  between  the  ages  of  eight  and 
twelve  who  now  go  to  the  grammar  school,  but  many  of 
whom  might  naturally  be  expected  in  future  to  go  to 
elementary  schools  on  the  chance  of  winning  free  places. 

The  Regulations  for  training  colleges  are  characterised 
by  a  similar  spirit  of  vindictiveness.  No  one  denies  that 
all  institutions  in  receipt  of  public  money  should  be 
subject  to  a  conscience  claim  and  have  a  representative 
governing  body.  Those  responsible  for  the  denomina- 
tional colleges  could  not  reasonably  object  to  the  admis- 
sion of  a  fixed  number  of  students  of  another  faith,  but 
to  make  it  possible  for  students  of  any  or  no  religious 
belief  to  flood  colleges  established  and  maintained 
with  the  express  object  of  training  teachers  in  accordance 
with  the  principles  of  the  Churches  of  England  or  Rome 
is  an  act  of  the  grossest  injustice.  Additional  provision 
for  training  must  be  provided,  and  the  obvious  policy  to 
pursue  was  to  allow  local  authorities  to  erect  undenomina- 
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tional  hostels  in  connection  with  denominational  colleges, 
and  to  allow  the  denominations  to  erect  their  hostels  in 
connection  with  undenominational  day  training  colleges. 
No  reason  whatever  has  yet  been  given  why  Mr.  McKenna 
should  refuse  this,  and  if  the  Churches  of  England 
and  Rome  decline  to  conform  to  his  Regulations,  local 
authorities  must  incur  a  totally  unnecessary  expense, 
and  will  everywhere  suffer  from  the  results  of  his 
intolerance. 


II 


Equality  of  Opportunity 

By  H.  Bompas  Smith,  M.A. 

The  new  Regulations  ostensibly  aim  at  the  equalisation 
of  opportunity.  Schools  in  receipt  of  Government  grants 
are  to  be  schools  open  to  all  classes  of  the  people  and 
managed  by  the  people's  representatives.  In  the 
frequently  recurring  phrase  "  full  popular  control  "  and 
in  the  statement  that  "  all  secondary  schools  aided  by 
grants  shall  be  made  fully  accessible  to  children  of  all 
classes  "  we  seem  to  hear  a  feeble  echo  of  the  great 
revolutionary  Declaration  des  Droits  de  l'Homme  et  du 
Citoyen:  "  Les  hommes  naissent  et  demeurent  egaux 
en  droits."  "  Le  principe  de  toute  souverainet6  reside 
essentiellement  dans  la  nation." 

In    attempting    to    diminish    the    disproportionate 
advantages  often  enjoyed  by  wealth  and  status,  the 
Regulations  are  in  accord  with  the  democratic  tendencies 
of  our  time.     Everywhere  we  see  the  privileges  of  social 
■caste,  as  distinct  from  social  function,  crumbling  before 
the  levelling  forces  of  the  modern  world.     Not  least  is 
this  the  case  in  education.     More  and  more  the- right  of 
entry  to  the  secondary  school  will  depend,  not  upon  the 
accidents   of    birth  or  wealth,  but  upon  ability  and 
character.     To  most  of  us  this  change  is  welcome,  and 
we  can  sympathise  with  the  end  the  Regulations  have  in 
view.   But  in  our  eagerness  to  free  ourselves  from  conven- 
tion and  be  true  to  fact,  we  must  be  careful  to  consider 
what  the  facts  really  are.     If  wealth  is  not  to  confer 
the  right  to  enjoy  a  secondary  education,  on  what  is 
this  right  to  be  based  ?      Obviously  it  is  impossible  for 
all  children  to  go  to  secondary  schools,  much  less  to  the 
University ;  on  what  principle  is  the  selection  to  be 
made  ?      To  this  question  two  answers  may  be,  and  have 
been,  given.     We  may  say  that  all  children  have  an 
equal  right  to  education  as  to  other  things,  and  make 
our  selection  by  some  impartial  method,  such  as  by  lot, 
or  by  the  mysterious  process  now  made  obligatory  upon 
the  heads  of  training  colleges  for  the  admission  of  their 
students.     But  to  give  this  answer  is  to  become  entangled 
in  the  snare  which  democracy  has'  always  found  so  diffi- 
cult to  avoid.     For  our  decision  would  be  based  upon  an 
abstract  theory  of  equality  and  not  upon  the  actual  facts. 
Children  are  no  more  equal  in  their  capacity  for  educa- 
tion than  they  are  in  height  or  weight,  and  the  poor  boy 
has  no  more  right  to  an  education  by  which  he  cannot 


profit  than  has  the  son  of  the  richest  millionaire.  A 
right  to  education  or  to  any  other  opportunity  is  not  a 
possession  of  every  man  as  such  ;  it  belongs  only  to  those 
who  have  the  capacity  to  use  it  in  some  form  of  social 
service.  Those  children  must  be  sent  to  the  secondary 
school  who  in  their  after  life  will  make  the  best  use  of  the 
training  they  have  received.  There  is  no  other  principle 
of  justice.  "  Les  distinctions  sociales  ne  peuvent 
etre  fondles  que  sur  l'utilite  commune." 

It  is  here  that  the  Regulations  seem  to  err.  Their 
policy  is  based,  not  upon  the  common  utility,  but  upon 
some  supposed  right  of  the  individual  to  share  for  his 
own  advancement  in  the  advantages  conferred  by  public 
money.  Their  professed  object,  to  make  State-aided 
schools  fully  accessible,  whatever  that  may  mean, 
implies  the  theory  that  children  of  all  classes  have  an 
inborn  right  to  receive  a  secondary  education.  In 
deciding  the  question  of  the  admission  of  a  given  boy, 
there  is  to  be  no  attempt  to  gauge  his  fitness  beyond  an 
almost  formal  intellectual  test  in  the  shape  of  an  entrance 
examination,  which  the  Board  is  evidently  anxious  should 
not  be  too  difficult.  We  are  to  fill  a  quarter  of  our 
places  with  children  who  are  presumably  unable  to  pay 
the  fees.  On  what  principle  is  it  known  that  this  is  the 
number  of  such  children  who  will  be  able  really  to  profit 
by  a  secondary  education  ?  If  equality  of  educational 
opportunity  has  any  meaning,  it  must  denote  equality 
of  opportunity  in  obtaining  the  type  of  education 
adapted  to  a  boy's  or  girl's  individual  needs.  But  such 
an  equality  is  as  truly  violated  by  sending  a  boy  to  a 
secondary  school  for  which  he  is  unfit  as  in  wrongly 
denying  him  admission.  By  their  wholesale  and  unin- 
telligent method  of  dealing  with  a  complicated  problem 
the  Regulations  will  tend  rather  to  accentuate  than  to 
diminish  the  educational  inequalities  from  which  we 
suffer. 

This  conclusion  is  forced  upon  us  if  we  consider  the 
main  inequalities  which  urgently  require  a  remedy.  An 
educational  system  is  just  in  proportion  as  it  affords  to  all 
boys  and  girls  adequate  opportunities  of  fitting  them- 
selves for  the  type  of  calling  in  which  they  will  do  the 
best  service  to  the  nation.  But  this  involves  the  fulfil- 
ment of  two  conditions.  There  must  be  the  necessary 
schools,  and  the  children  must  be  able  to  attend  them. 
If  a  boy  lives  in  the  country  and  the  only  schools  giving 
an  adequate  training  in  languages  or  science  are  in  the 
towns,  he  will  suffer  from  a  serious  lack  of  opportunity. 
Or  again,  if  the  right  school  is  at  hand  but  he  is  too 
poor  to  take  advantage  of  it,  we  have  another  kind  of 
inequality. 

The  recent  developments  in  our  system  of  secondary 
schools  have  gone  some  way  towards  satisfying  these 
conditions.  The  traditions  of  these  schools  were  origin- 
ally literary  ;  the  schools  were  founded  to  provide  a 
preparation  only  for  the  callings  which  require  a  literary 
training.  But  the  Science  and  Art  Department  com- 
pelled many  of  them  to  modify  their  curriculum,  so 
that  the  chance  of  obtaining  a  scientific  education  has 
become  more  common.  Moreover,  the  Local  Education 
Authorities  have  established  a  number  of  cheap  secondary 
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schools,  mostly  of  a  scientific  and  commercial  type. 
Further,  in  order  to  enable  children  of  very  moderate 
means  to  attend  secondary  schools  two  measures  have 
been  adopted.  Grants  are  given  by  the  Government  which 
enable  schools  to  reduce  their  fees,  and  a  comprehensive 
system  of  scholarships  has  been  developed.  The  first 
of  these  measures  opened  the  secondary  schools  to 
children  of  the  lower  middle  class  ;  the  second  met  the 
needs  of  a  number  of  children  from  the  poorest  homes. 

In  spite  of  these  developments,  however,  inequalities 
remain.  Many  children  are  still  without  the  opportunity 
of  obtaining  an  adequate  preparation  for  their  proper 
social  function.  For  one  thing  some  schools,  both 
primary  and  secondary,  are  inefficient.  But  apart  from 
this  it  often  happens  that  only  a  single  type  of  secondary 
training  is  available  for  an  able  boy  or  girl.  There  is, 
for  instance,  a  great  deficiency  of  secondary  schools 
providing  the  kind  of  education  suitable  for  practical 
industrial  callings,  while  the  fees  of  schools  which  prepare 
for  the  professions  are  often  too  high  for  children  of 
moderate  means.  Here,  therefore,  are  two  deficiencies 
involving  grave  inequalities  of  educational  opportunity. 
It  is  of  the  greatest  importance  for  the  nation's  welfare 
that  children  with  the  capacity  for  leadership  either  in 
thought  or  administration  should  have  the  fullest 
possible  encouragement  to  cultivate  their  abilities.  We 
could  commit  no  greater  injustice  of  the  kind  we  are 
considering  than  that  of  depriving  possible  thinkers  or 
statesmen  or  judges  of  the  chance  of  doing  eminent 
service  to  their  country.  Yet  in  some  counties  the 
schools  capable  of  supplying  the  necessary  teaching  may 
be  counted  upon  the  fingers  of  one  hand,  and  the  great 
public  boarding  schools  are  still  class  institutions  practi- 
cally available  only  for  boys  of  certain  social  strata. 
Besides,  for  historical  reasons  we  often  fail  to  do  justice 
to'the  claims  of  boys  of  practical  constructive  talents. 
Our  educational  system  is  still  too  bookish,  and  the 
special  schools,  such  as  those  of  agriculture,  which 
prepare  directly  for  industrial  callings,  are  often  educa- 
tionally poor  as  well  as  few  in  number. 

Again,  our  system  of  scholarships  has  left  some  in- 
equalities unremedied.  It  is  generally  admitted  that 
the  provision  of  assistance  is  in  some  places  too  abundant, 
so  far  as  the  earlier  stages  of  secondary  education  is 
concerned.  Particularly  is  this  the  case  in  towns 
possessing  secondary  schools  in  which  the  fees  are  low. 
But  in  country  districts,  the  supply  of  entrance  scholar- 
ships to  secondary  schools  is  sometimes  altogether 
insufficient.  Even  more  important  is  the  fact  that  there 
is  far  too  little  substantial  help  for  boys  and  girls  of 
marked  ability  who  ought  to  be  kept  at  school  until 
they  are  of  an  age  to  be  sent  on  to  the  University.  It 
has  been  calculated  that  the  number  of  Major  scholar- 
ships given  by  Local  Education  Authorities  is  only  3  per 
cent,  of  the  number  of  Junior  scholarships  they  provide. 
In  particular,  too  little  is  done  to  meet  the  needs  of 
boys  and  girls  belonging  to  what  may  be  called  the  poor 
professional  class. 

Speaking  generally,  our  present  system  is  unjust  to 
children  of  small  means  and  marked  ability.     In  our 


anxiety  to  aid  large  numbers  we  have  tended  to  ignore 
the  few  who  have  the  greatest  claim  upon  us.  We  have 
forgotten  that  the  test  of  worthiness  is  capacity  for  the 
higher  forms  of  social  service,  and  have  been  unduly 
eager  to  promote  the  personal  advancement  of  the  many 
without  stopping  to  consider  how  far  that  advancement 
is  really  beneficial  either  to  the  individual  or  the  nation. 
The  endowment  of  mediocrity  has  been  a  serious  danger, 
because  we  have  not  always  been  guided  by  the  true 
principle  of  differentiation. 

But  if  such  has  been  our  weakness,  what  can  be  said 
of  the  present  Regulations  ?  They  emphasise  the  false 
mechanical  conception  of  equality  which  has  already 
proved  so  mischievous.  They  provide  educational 
facilities  for  large  numbers  of  children,  although  the 
facilities  may  be  quite  unsuitable,  and  many  of  the 
children  well  able  to  obtain  their  education  without 
such  assistance.  While  doing  this  they  neglect  the  far 
more  crying  need  of  better  schools  for  all,  and  more 
adequate  help  for  those  whose  abilities  give  them  the 
best  right  to  claim  it.  They  represent  the  standpoint 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  before  the  protest  against 
outlived  social  privilege  had  passed  into  the  recognition 
of  the  claims  conferred  by  character  and  talent. 

The  same  conclusion  might  be  enforced  by  other  lines 
of  thought.  If  might,  for  example,  be  deduced  from  an 
examination  of  the  new  provisions  for  the  constitution 
of  governing  bodies,  or  from  a  consideration  of  the  con- 
ditions under  which  grants  are  paid  for  scholars  under 
twelve  years  of  age.  But  enough  has  been  said  to  show 
how  misguided  is  the  policy  of  the  Regulations,  and  how 
little  calculated  it  is  to  make  good  the  fair  professions  of 
its  authors. 

The  International  School 
Hygiene  Congress 

It  is  difficult  to  gauge  accurately,  after  so  short  an 
interval,  the  value  of  such  conferences  as  this.  On  the 
one  hand,  they  are  regarded  by  faddists  as  a  glorious 
opportunity  for  airing  views  which  fail  to  reach  the 
public  through  the  ordinary  channels;  while,  on  the 
other,  the  very  wideness  of  their  range  prevents  any- 
body from  coming  away  with  a  comprehensive  idea  of 
their  doings.  And  yet  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  we 
should  look  to  general  conclusions  rather  than  to  par- 
ticular deductions  as  evidence  of  their  usefulness.  To 
us  it  seems  more  important  that  the  late  meeting  should 
decide  upon  the  creation  of  a  permanent  organisation 
in  connection  with  school  hygiene  and  its  problems 
than  that  debates  should  have  taken  place  on  ringworm 
or  the  disinfection  of  schools.  And  one  other  point 
strikes  us — the  necessity  of  securing  the  co-operation  of 
teachers  and  education  authorities  in  these  efforts  to 
guard  their  interests.  It  will  be  noticed  that  in  our 
report  of  the  British  Association  meetings  the  absence  of 
the  teaching  profession  is  remarked  ;    and  we  must 
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confess  that  the  same  defect  was  equally  noticeable  at 
South  Kensington.  It  may  be  interesting  to  listen  to 
Dr.  Gulick  expounding  his  views  upon  folk-dancing,  to 
Canon  Lyttelton  discussing  the  rival  claims  of  classics 
and  modern  languages,  or  to  Dr.  Macnamara  discoursing 
upon  the  advantages  of  golf  for  jaded  teachers  :  but 
none  of  these  topics  get  us  much  further  on  our  way. 
What  we  think  ourselves  is  that,  in  a  sense,  the  less  a 
school  has  to  do  with  hygiene  the  better.  Above  all 
things  we  should  not  attempt  to  saddle  the  teachers 
with  any  "  cure  of  bodies  "  :  this  must  be  the  care  of 
the  profession  which  is  specially  trained  for  it. 

But  cannot  the  teachers  help  ?  Obviously.  And 
more  than  that,  there  will  not  be  much  progress  unless 
they  do  help.  But  it  can  only  be  in  a  limited  way. 
The  very  idea  of  a  half-educated  elementary  teacher 
struggling  to  expound  any  species  of  hygiene  to  youthful 
scholars  is  enough  to  excite  derision.  But  he  can  give 
useful  help  in  collecting  data  :  he  can  take  chest  measure- 
ments ;  he  can  see  that  cleanliness  is  observed  and 
physical  exercise  is  taken — in  a  dozen  ways  he  can  carry 
out  orders  which  will  have  a  beneficial  effect  upon  his 
pupils.  But  we  think  it  is  high  time  to  protest  against 
the  too  frequently  admitted  proposition  that  a  teacher 
ought  to  leach  hygiene. 

We  cannot  profess  to  have  read  the  whole  of  the  papers 
which  were  submitted  to  the  congress,  but  we  should 
like  to  single  out  one  or  two  which  seem  to  be  on  more 
practical  lines  than  the  majority.     Dr.  Dukes's  record  of 
the  physical  examination  of  1000  boys  at  their  entrance 
into  public  school  life  is  especially  interesting      It  must 
be  remembered,  as  he  says,  that  these  boys  may  be 
almost  regarded  as  a  special  class  ;  and  yet  we  read  that 
"  it  is  somewhat  depressing  to  register  the  large  number 
of  acquired  preventable  deformities  which  are  presented 
by  the  most  favoured  class  of  boys  in  Great  Britain." 
In  the  statistics  given,  knock-knees   claim   as  victims 
50  per  cent,  of  the  total,  closely  followed  by  lateral 
curvature  of  the  spine  (due  to  faulty  posture)  ;    while 
one  in  three  suffered  from  flat  feet.     Chilblain.-;  are  evi- 
dently  a  dread  scourge  of  schoolboys,   but   defective 
vision  is  not   so  common  as  we  are  led  to  believe  it  is 
in  schools  on  the  Continent.     When  we  hear  of  the 
advantages   that   a   child    of  good   family  has    in  his 
bringing   up,  we  must   not   forget   that   Dr.   Dukes  is 
of  another  opinion.     "  Defects  in  nutrition,  as  a  cause, 
tend,  at  the  present  day,  to  involve  the  children  of  the 
rich  even  more  than  those  of  the  poor  in  their  sequent 
physical    evils.     For   a    preponderating   proportion    of 
mothers  in  the  higher  social  rank  either  cannot,  or  will 
not,  nurse  their  children  ;    and,   more  than  this  .  .  . 
resort  is  made  to  various  artificial  foods  insufficient  for 
the  adequate  nourishment  of  infants  in  their  earliest 
months  of  life." 

Three  papers  on  the  teaching  of  hygiene  need  a  few 
moments'  attention.  Dr.  Knudsen  of  Denmark  would 
combine  it  with  the  practical  or  gymnastic  side  of  the 
school's  life,  and  this  seems  to  us  a  sensible  view  ; 
Professor  Edgar  of  St.  Andrews  votes  for  direct  instruc- 
tion to  all  and  sundry,  and  anticipates  great  results  from 


the  introduction  of  this  study  into  the  career  of  all 
teachers.  We  wish  we  could  share  the  latter's  con- 
fidence ;  for  our  part  we  would  debar  any  amateur  from 
teaching  a  subject  of  which  he  has  imperfect  knowledge. 
We  have  had  too  much  of  this  "  general  utility  "  teaching 
in  past  years,  and  the  recent  reforms  in  mathematics 
and  English  are  eloquent  testimony  to  its  uselessness. 
We  are  more  inclined  to  subscribe  to  the  dictum  of  Pro- 
fessor Wood  of  Columbia  University  :  "  The  most  im- 
portant duty  of  the  teacher  in  the  realm  of  hygiene  is 
not  to  give  the  pupil  instruction  in  health  matters  .  .  . 
but  to  see  to  it  from  day  to  day  that  the  young  person 
is  in  a  normal,  healthy  state,  looking  out  upon  life 
with  clear,  eager  vision,  and  reacting  to  the  world  of 
interesting  things  in  a  sane  wholesome  way." 

We  have  already  quoted  Dr.  Dukes  on  the  medical 
inspection  of  scholars  :  other  views  of  the  same  subject 
were  presented  by  Dr.  Leslie  Mackenzie  and  Mr.  Willis 
Bund.  Perhaps  there  is  more  unanimity  on  the  neces- 
sity of  some  such  precaution  than  on  any  olher  topic 
which  was  before  the  congress.  The  inspection  should  be 
periodic,  performed  by  medical  men  of  the  highest 
attainments,  co-operating  with  the  teacher  and  paid 
for  partly  by  local  and  partly  by  Imperial  contributions, 
as  the  nation  is  the  gainer  in  the  end  by  having  the  work 
done  thoroughly.  Towards  the  end  of  his  paper  Mr. 
Bund  put  a  poser  to  the  meeting  :  Is  it  good  policy  to 
spend  more  money  on  the  mentally  deficient  (who 
cannot  profit  by  instruction)  than  upon  the  normal 
child  ?  We  are  afraid  that  unless  we  revert  to  the 
Spartan  method  of  "  exposing  "  defective  children,  the 
answer  must  be  that  we  cannot  very  well  help  it.  The 
upkeep  of  prisons  and  lunatic  asylums  is  both  unpro- 
ductive and  costly,  but  as  they  are  for  the  good  of  society,, 
society  must  pay  for  them. 

One  other  topic  of  discussion  must  be  mentioned — 
the  age  at  which  children  should  be  admitted  to  school. 
If  it  is  a  matter  of  grants,  it  seems  to  be  admitted  that 
children  under  six  cannot  profit  by  education,  and 
therefore  educational  grants  should  not  be  allocated 
to  them  ;  if,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  a  question  of  the  good 
of  the  race,  the  sooner  some  of  our  young  children  are 
consigned  to  the  care  of  people  who  will  really  look  after 
them  the  better.  Call  the  establishments  creches  if 
we  like  ;  but  let  us  give  the  poor  unguarded  infants 
whose  mothers  go  out  to  work  a  chance. 

We  print  elsewhere  a  letter  of  the  president  of  the 
congress  upon  its  results ;  if  we  were  called  upon  to 
describe  its  salient  characteristics  we  should  sum  them 
up  thus  :  first,  the  great  preponderance  of  the  medical 
element  as  contrasted  with  members  of  the  teaching 
profession  ;  second,  the  cordial  relations  between  the 
representatives  of  the  various  nations,  and  the  similarity 
of  their  conclusions  ;  and  third,  the  large  number  of 
ladies  who  were  present.  The  most  captious  of  us  cannot 
find  much  to  object  to  under  these  three  heads,  we  feel 
sure  ;  what  we  are  not  so  certain  about  is  the  permanent 
value  of  many  of  the  papers  read.  Wisdom  is  not  always 
associated  with  a  multitude  of  counsellors  (as  a  proverb 
about  too  many  cooks  may  remind  us),  so  we  may  be 
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allowed  to  finish  as  we  began,  by  reiterating  our  belief 
that  the  most  important  result  is  the  establishment 
of  a  permanent  organisation  in  connection  with  the 
congress,  coupled  with  the  better  understanding  of  the 
methods  and  aims  of  our  foreign  neighbours  which 
necessarily  accompanies  a  closer  acquaintance  with  their 
personalities. 


The  Selection  of  Books 
for  German  Children 

By  Isabel  Chadburn 

Southport  Library  Committee 

Mr.  H.  G.  Wells,  in  Mankind  in  the  Making,  demon- 
strates, with  vivacious  suggestion,  how  crying  is  the  need 
for  an  association  in  intimate  relations  with  public, 
author,  publisher,  and  the  public  library,  which  would 
act  as  a  critical  advisory  committee  to  the  latter  in  such 
a  way  that  the  public  library,  as  the  natural  centre 
for  book  distribution  in  a  district,  would  become  an 
efficient  national  institution  for  the  higher  self-educaton 
of  the  people. 

It  would  appear  that  some  such  critical  association 
has  been  flourishing  in  Germany  for  the  last  ten  years  ; 
its  aim,  the  selection — with  trained,  critical  judgment 
from  the  vast  and  daily  increasing  output  of  the  whole- 
sale book  factories — of  those  books  which  alone  are 
worth  purchasing,  distributing  and  reading,  for  the  child- 
public  of  the  German-speaking  countries.  It  concerns 
itself  with  juvenile  literature  only,  i.e.,  of  books  suitable 
from  nursery-age  up  to  that  of  adult  emancipation. 
And  it  is  in  the  hope  that  we  may  learn  some  hints 
worth  adopting  from  the  German  organisation  that  the 
scheme  in  work  over  there  will  be  given  in  some  detail. 

In  1893,  Paul  Ziegler,  of  Berlin,  founded  a  monthly 
paper  called  the  Jugendschriftenwarte,  with  the  object  of 
educating  the  German  public,  and  particularly  the 
teachers,  in  the  scientific  criticism  of  juvenile  literature, 
classical  and  modern.  For  the  rushing  flood  of  produc- 
tion threatens — in  Germany  as  here — to  swamp  all 
capability  for  distinguishing  between  good  and  mediocre, 
all  recognition  of  a  certain  standard  of  literary  and 
artistic  work  below  which  the  books  of  the  children  should 
not  be  allowed  to  drop — at  any  rate,  certainly  not  to 
circulate. 

In  various  parts  of  the  country  committees  were 
formed  for  the  purpose  of  book  criticism.  In  1900  they 
numbered  twenty-six,  and  in  that  year — under  the 
leadership  of  Heinrich  Wolgast,  of  Hamburg — they  were 
united  in  an  association  called  the  "  Union  of  German 
Committees  for  the  Criticism  of  Children's  Books." 

In  1905  the  association  included  sixty-five  local  com- 
mittees ;  while  in  1906  there  were  seventy-eight,  dis- 
tributed throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
twenty-six  German  States,  ranging  from  Hamburg, 
Berlin,   Danzig   in   the   north,    to   Frankfort-on-Main, 


Stuttgart,  Miinchen  in  the  south,  and  bearing  impor- 
tant influence,  more  or  less  direct,  over  the  neighbouring 
countries  of  Austria,  Switzerland  and  France. 

In  1900  the  result  of  the  work  of  these  book-selection 
committees  was  the  issue  of  a  catalogue  of  199  books  of 
recognised  literary  value,  suitable  for  children's  reading. 
In  1905  the  catalogue  (revised  annually)  numbered 
540  books  ;   at  the  end  of  1906,  637. 

By  means  of  this  catalogue,  kept  strictly  up  to  date 
and  regularly  revised ;  by  the  circulation  (52,000  numbers) 
all  over  the  Empire  of  the  Jugendschriftenwarte,  with  its 
monthly  record  of  criticisms  and  important  articles 
upon  all  questions  of  principles  of  criticism  involved ; 
by  yearly  assemblies  of  the  association  in  various  great 
cities  ;  and  by  its  intimate  relations  with  all  authorities 
— educational  and  literary — the  Union  is  slowly  but 
surely  educating  the  great  German  public,  parents, 
teachers,  librarians,  not  to  mention  authors,  illustrators 
and  publishers,  in  the  right  choice  and  production  of 
books  intended  for  the  reading  of  young  people,  with 
due  regard  to  the  literary  and  aesthetic  values  which 
in  England  are  too  often  considered  of  quite  secondary 
importance,  if  not  entirely  overlooked.  "  The  expres- 
sion of  excellent  subject-matter  in  excellent  form,  be 
it  prose  or  poetry ;  and  its  illustration  by  pictures  of 
excellent  artistic  value  "  may  sum  up  its  aim.  So  that 
the  art  of  reading  should  become  not  only  an  education 
in  general  knowledge,  in  science,  in  ethics,  but  also 
lead  to  the  cultivation  of  a  refined  taste  in  both  subject- 
matter,  literary  expression  and  artistic  illustration ; 
dealing  thereby  a  sure  and  fatal  death-blow  to  the 
ignorant  demand  for  sensation,  which  is  as  rampant 
to-day  in  Germany  as  in  England. 

The  local  committees  for  the  testing  of  books  are 
formed  chiefly  of  teachers,  particularly  those  acting 
as  school  librarians  throughout  the  educational  system 
of  the  German  Empire.  Since  in  Germany  the  primary 
school  exists  for  all  classes  of  the  community  without 
distinction  of  social  rank,  the  primary  school  teacher  is 
the  natural  authority  to  consult  upon  any  matter 
relating  to  the  youth  of  Germany  from  six  years  up  to 
ten,  twelve,  or  fourteen  as  the  case  may  be,  when,  in 
the  scholastic  sense,  the  various  grades  proceed  to  the 
higher  schools. 

Teachers  in  Germany  are  also  considered  the  natural 
directors  of  the  Public  Libraries.  At  the  foundation, 
two  years  ago,  of  the  magnificent  public  library  of 
Hamburg,  the  local  "  Committee  for  the  criticism  of 
juvenile  literature  "  was  accordingly  incorporated  as  a 
part  of  its  organisation. 

Not  only  school  teachers  and  public  librarians  are 
eligible  to  serve  on  these  committees,  but  also  members 
of  such  societies  as  those  for  the  study  of  the  child, 
folklore,  the  improvement  of  the  people,  working  men's 
unions  and  settlements — indeed,  representatives  from 
all  classes  of  the  community  are  welcomed. 

The  Association  begins  each  year  with  the  summary 
execution  of  all  books  which  bear  unmistakable  evidence 
of  their  worthlessness,  in  order  to  relieve  the  local 
committees  as  much  as  possible  of  the  tedium  of  the  too 
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frequent  role  of  destroying  angels.  The  local  committees 
then  set  themselves  to  work,  in  groups  of  five  or  six  or 
so,  to  sift  those  remaining. 

Each  book  submitted  for  judgment  must  be  read  by 
at  least  three  members,  independently  of  each  other — 
each  member  must  write  out  a  short  criticism  "  for  " 
or  "  against "  the  book,  giving  reasons — for  the  cor- 
porate consideration  of  his  committee.  Should  the 
three  agree  unanimously,  their  verdict  will  be  probably 
adopted  by  the  local  committee,  and  forwarded  (with 
reasons)  to  the  headquarters  of  the  Association  for  publi- 
cation in  the  Jugendschriftenwarte.  Should  only  two 
agree,  another  member  would  read  for  the  casting  vote. 
The  editor  thus  receives,  on  each  specified  book,  the 
critical  reports  of  at  least  five  or  six  local  committees 
(i.e.,  of  eighteen  persons),  and  then  publishes  the  results, 
with  his  own  summary  of  the  evidence.  To  take  as  an 
example  an  English  book  which  happened  to  be  reviewed 
in  a  recent  number  of  the  paper  : 

"  The    Lifeboat.     Ballantyne    (from    the    English    of). 
Four  pictures  in  colour,  black  and  white  illustra- 
tions in    the    text.     2nd  edition.     8vo,   122  pages. 
Leipzig  :    Otto  Spamer,  1892.     Price  1  M. 
"  Tested   by   Berlin    (no),   Breslau    (no),   Halle   (no), 

Konigsberg  (yes),  Posen  (no),  Stettin  (yes). 
A  story  of  adventure  in  which  the  interest  of  the 
reader  is  directly  excited  through  the  keeping  up  of  a 
succession  of  extraordinary  events.  The  characterisation 
is  utterly  superficial  and  contradictory.  The  style,  hard  to 
understand  on  account  of  the  numerous  technical  nautical 
terms,  is  full  of  indistinct  and  distorted  metaphors  and 
expressions.  The  pictures  are  crude  and  badly  drawn. 
Upon  these  grounds  the  book  is  rejected." 
Or  another  in  the  General  Catalogue  : 

"  Buckley,  Arabella  B.  The  Fairyland  of  Science. 
With  three  pictures  and  numerous  illustrations  in 
the  text — all  in  black  and  white.  8vo.  244  pp. 
Altenburg  :  Stephan  Geibel,  1894.  4.50  M.  bound. 
This  book  deserves  the  same  consideration  and  warm 
appreciation  accorded  to  its  fellow  volumes  on  elementary 
Natural  Science  which,  since  the  beginning  of  the  eighties, 
have  appeared  in  a  German  adaptation  and  taken  a  sure 
place  upon  the  shelves  of  our  juvenile  public  libraries. 
.  .  .  Would  that  this  book  were  taken  as  a  model  by  the 
compilers  of  our  own  manuals  of  science  and  text-books, 
to  whom,  we  are  afraid,  the  words  of  Mephisto  too  aptly 
apply  : 

"He  who  would  study  and  write  upon  Living  Things, 
Seeks  first  and  foremost  to  rob  them  of  all  Life: 

"  Apart  from  some  slight  unevenness  in  the  style,  which 
no  doubt  may  be  laid  to  the  door  of  the  translator,  as  well 
as  some  slight  technical  inaccuracies,  there  is  scarcely  a 
single  objection  that  could  be  raised  against  the  book.  The 
illustrations  are  both  excellent  and  appropriate.  The 
Fairyland  of  Science  is  to  be  warmly  recommended  for 
children  of  twelve  years  and  upward." 
Or  again  : 

"  Dose,   Johannes.     Mother   Faithful.     Stories    from 
History.     179  pp.     Leipzig,  190 1.     No  price  given. 
"  Tested  by  Augsburg  (no),  Elberfeld  (no),  Emden  (yes), 
Karlsruhe  (yes),  Soest  (no). 


"This  historical  story  is  a  good  popular  tale  after  the 
manner  of  those  generally  to  be  found  in  good  '  Almanacs.' 
The  actors  in  the  highly  coloured  and  romantic  mise-en- 
scene  of  the  period  are  all  grown-up  persons,  hence  the  love- 
interest  is  paramount.  On  that  account  the  book  is 
rejected  as  juvenile  literature." 

At  the  end  of  each  year  the  books  "  accepted"  by 
the  Association  are  incorporated  in  the  annual  "  Cata- 
logue of  books  suitable  for  the  reading  of  the  young." 

This  catalogue  is  divided  into  various  classes,  graded 
according  to  the  age  of  the  reader  as  well  as  subject- 
matter  : 

I.  Nursery  books,  for  children  up  to  six  and  eight 
years,  forty-six  books. 

II.  (a)  Fairy  tales,  for  children  up  to  eight  years. 
Grimm,  Perrault,  Andersen,  Rhymes,  &c. 

(b)  Picture-books  rigorously  selected  with  a  due 
regard  to  simple  drawing  and  clear  colour. 

In  this  class  our  English  W.  Crane,  K.  Greenaway 
and  R.  Caldecot  are  held  up  as  models. 

III.  Fairy  tales,  for  children  from  nine  or  ten.  Sagas 
and  local  legendary  lore. 

IV.  Legends  of  the  Fatherland,  for  children  up  to 
twelve. 

(a)  (1)  Of  localities,  e.g.,  the  Rhine,  the  Danube, 

Hartz,  &c. 

(2)  Of  old  families. 

(3)  Ballads. 

(4)  Sketches  of  life  in  great  cities  for  town 

children,    e.g.,    "  Hamburg    pictures    for 
Hamburg  children." 

(b)  Animal  biographies. 

V.  Stories. 

(a)  In  prose  and  poetry  of  the  nineteenth  century, 

for  children  of  twelve  to  fourteen. 

(b)  Classical   and  international  fiction,  for  older 

children,    e.g.,    Scott,    Dickens,    Cervantes, 
Bjornson,  &c. 

(c)  Anthologies  of  poetry. 

Apparently  the  juvenile  literature  of  Germany  is 
weak  in  books  of  travel  and  popular  science,  as  well  as 
in  biography — a  point  the  editor  seizes  the  occasion  to 
note,  in  the  hope  of  stimulating  the  talents  of  authors 
in  these  directions,  quoting  models  as  an  indication  of 
the  standard  required. 

One  realises  thus  that  the  function  of  such  an  associa- 
tion is  not  only  to  criticise  and  select,  but  also  to  dis- 
cover gaps  and  voids,  and  to  direct  production  where 
there  is  an  opportunity  for  a  display  of  its  energies. 

In  addition  to  this  "  General  Catalogue,"  the  local 
committees  are  free  to  make  abridged  editions  suitable 
for  the  special  requirements  of  their  particular  districts  ; 
and  each  Christmas  a  special  "  gift-book  catalogue"  is 
generally  issued  by  each.  In  many  towns,  about  a 
month  before  Christmas,  an  exhibition  is  organised 
of  the  books  on  this  list,  so  that  parents  may  have  an 
opportunity  of  examining  for  themselves  the  best  books 
of  the  season,  before  ordering  through  their  own  book- 
sellers, and  also  of  obtaining  advice  and  help  from  the 
committee   in   their   choice.     In   these  catalogues  the 
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editor  generally  indicates  two  types  (where  they  exist) 
of  a  book  : 

(a)  The  ordinary  "gift-book"  type,  intended,  as  a 
rule,  for  private  purchasers,  not  limited  as  to  price. 

(b)  Popular  editions  or  reprints,  for  the  ordinary 
public  and  school  and  public  libraries,  at  a  popular  price. 

The  association  directly  encourages  these  popular 
editions — but  with  care  that  only  those  books  are  popu- 
larised that  are  necessary.  It  seeks  the  co-operation  of 
all  societies  or  publishers  interested  in  the  development 
of  folk-literature — like  those  of  Wiesbaden  and  Hamburg, 
and  brings  direct  persuasion  to  bear  upon  authors  of 
recognised  literary  standing  to  utilise  such  material 
(legends  and  sagas,  and  tales  of  humble  life)  in  stories 
suitable  for  the  folk,  and  to  re-edit  popular  traditions 
and  ballads  before  they  are  lost  in  the  stress  of  modern 
civilisation. 

The  right  illustration  of  children's  books  is  a  matter 
to  which  the  association  pays  the  most  careful  atten- 
tion. A  chapter  in  his  Vom  Kinderbuch,  by  Wolgast, 
admirably  summarises  the  chief  points  which  it  is  legiti- 
mate to  aim  at  in  such  work,  according  to  the  age  of 
the  child-reader  to  whom  the  appeal  through  the  eye 
is  to  be  made,  e.g.,  for  small  children,  simple,  bright, 
clear  colours  are  essential,  but  children  of  an  age  above 
nine  may  be  educated  to  appreciate  a  more  subtle  scale 
of  colour. 

Pictures  for  children  must  be  drawn  simply  and  dis- 
tinctly. Picture  and  text  should  accurately  agree. 
If  in  the  story  the  fairy  wears  a  red  cap,  that  red  cap 
must  be  conspicuous  in  all  pictures  in  which  that  fairy 
figures. 

Coloured  pictures  are  preferred  by  children  to  those 
in  black  and  white,  but  better  black  and  white  illustra- 
tions than  crude  and  gaudy  colour-prints  or  those  in 
muddy  impure  tints.  And  better  no  pictures  at  all 
than  poor  or  imperfect  ones. 

The  canon  of  principles  which  should  regulate  the 
selection  of  children's  books  is  elaborated  not  only  in 
special  articles  appearing  in  the  J.W.  each  month, 
but  also  in  the  books  written  by  Wolgast,  Hermann 
Koster,  and  their  friends  ;  and  in  numerous  brochures 
upon  special  classes  of  children's  books,  e.g.,  fairy  tales 
proper,  on  animals  in  fairy  tales,  on  animal  biography, 
&c.  Reference  to  one  or  two  of  the  leading  principles 
to  which  the  attention  of  committees  is  most  frequently 
drawn  will  serve  to  show  how  soundly  the  association 
sets  about  its  work  : 

(i)  A  book  for  a  child  should  be  as  much  a  work  of 
real  literary  art  as  that  written  for  an  adult. 

We  in  England  are  probably  more  fortunate  than 
Germany  in  being  able  to  supply  a  wealth  of  examples 
that  would  satisfy  this  ideal. 

(2)  A  work  of  art  should  belong  to  the  child  as  com- 
plete and  untouched  as  to  the  "  grown-up."  Should  a 
child  not  yet  be  old  enough  to  appreciate  such  a  work, 
let  him  wait  until  he  is  able  to  do  so.  It  is  absolutely 
unnecessary,  on  the  pretext  of  arousing  a  child's  interest 
in  a  work  of  art,  to  familiarise  him  prematurely  with 
the  contents  ;  hence  all  prose  editions  of  famous  poems, 


specially  prepared  for  child-readers,  are  entirely  super- 
fluous ;  as  well  as  all  "  Children's  Editions  "  of  famous 
works,  to  the  appreciation  of  which  the  child  will  natu- 
rally attain  in  the  process  of  riper  development. 

(3)  When  we  inquire  into  the  literary  education  of 
all  famous  men — of  a  Ruskin,  a  Scott,  a  Goethe — we 
find  a  startling  absence  of  so-called  "  children's  "  books. 
The  source  of  the  intellectual  enjoyment  of  a  family 
was  common  alike  to  grown-up  and  child — the  latter 
sipped  the  honey  he  found  to  his  taste,  and  contentedly 
passed  by  things  beyond  his  comprehension.  By 
confining  children  nowadays  too  exclusively  to  books 
directly  written  down  to  their  level,  we  are  seriously 
limiting  the  expanding  intelligence,  and  neglecting  to 
stimulate  the  awakening  curiosity  of  the  young  mind. 

"When  you  want  to  write  for  youth,  you  must  not 
dare  to  write  down  to  the  youthful  intelligence,"  says 
Th.  Storm,  himself  one  of  the  best  of  famous  "  grown- 
up" authors  for  children. 

(4)  Again,  a  grown-up  person  should  be  able  to  enjoy 
a  child's  book  with  as  great  an  interest  as  the  child 
himself.  Do  not  Kingsley's  Heroes,  Kipling's  Jungle 
Books  and  Just  So  Stories,  Mrs.  Ewing's  tales,  and 
many  other  treasures  of  our  English  literature  fulfil 
this  condition  ? 

(5)  A  work  of  literary  art  must  not  be  degraded  into 
a  vehicle  for  jingo  patriotism,  for  sectarian  propaganda, 
or  for  commonplace  moral  sermons — an  axiom  not  meant 
to  deny  to  all  great  works  their  lofty  atmosphere  of 
genuine  patriotism,  of  true  religion  or  of  noble  ethical 
teaching. 

(6)  Educational  editions  of  works  of  art  are  anathema. 
Germany  appears  to  be  afflicted  with  this  disease — a 
frequent  victim  being  our  familiar  friend  Robinson 
Crusoe. 

(7)  Experiment  will  soon  show  how  far  a  child  is 
ripe  for  a  book.  Only  what  he  can  thoroughly  enjoy 
should  he  read. 

(8)  We  do  not  want  reading  simply  for  the  sake  of 
reading — as  a  mere  soporific,  a  mechanical  method  of 
killing  time  no  better  than  smoking,  drinking  or  any 
other  form  of  self-indulgence. 

(9)  Only  over  the  best  of  its  kind  is  it  worth  spending 
time.  Many  a  book  has  been  known  to  have  raised 
and  improved  the  whole  life  of  a  person — many  a  book 
has  begun  the  ruin  of  a  young  boy  or  girl. 

(10)  The  German  association  is  seriously  concerned 
with  the  danger  of  sensational  fiction,  holding  that  the 
youthful  imagination,  accustomed  to  the  fevered 
pressure  of  extraordinary  incidents,  the  bombastic 
language,  the  slip-shod  inaccuracies  of  style,  the  entirely 
unnatural  atmosphere  of  highly  coloured  romance 
and  adventure  books,  will  thus  be  inevitably  ruined 
for  the  appreciation  of  the  sober  and  restrained  style 
characteristic  of  real  literature. 

Its  work  has  naturally,  in  the  course  of  ten  years, 
found  both  imitators  and  enemies.  Complaints  are  to 
be  heard  of  the  opposition  of  the  orthodox  religious 
and  political  reactionary  parties,  who  suspect  all 
propaganda  promoted   by  the  teaching   profession  in 
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Germany  to  be  revolutionary  and  socialistic  in  ulterior 
motive.  The  "  Union  of  Booksellers  Selling  on  Commis- 
sion "  is  likewise  alarmed  at  this  open  attack  upon  the 
bulk  of  their  wares,  and  the  consequent  threatened 
fall  in  their  receipts.  But  the  association  appears  too 
well  supported  by  enlightened  influence,  too  thoroughly 
organised,  to  fear  any  serious  check.  It  has  met  a 
universal  want,  and  naturally  it  will  flourish  as  long  as 
that  want  is  felt. 

We  now  turn  to  England,  and  inquire  what  could  be 
done  for  juvenile  literature  in  this  country.  In  many 
respects  we  are  in  a  far  more  favourable  condition  than 
Germany  in  the  matter  of  a  supplyof  admirable  children's 
books.  Indeed  our  difficulty  is  not  so  much  one  of 
production,  as  over  there,  but  one  chiefly  of  selection. 
The  choice  is  almost  bewildering,  for  every  one  of  the 
recognised  children's  classics  is  produced  in  at  least  a 
dozen  editions  by  as  many  publishers.  Who  is  to  tell 
us  which  among  this  multiplicity  is  the  best  suited  for 
the  various  needs  of  a  school  library,  or  a  public  library, 
or  a  private  purchaser  ? 

Further,  these  multiplied  editions  vary  in  the  details 
of  paper,  type,  fulness  of  text,  size  and  binding  ;  they 
generally  agree  in  a  uniformity  of  price — from  sixpence 
up  to  six  shillings. 

The  difficulty  of  the  immense  choice  in  books — it  is 
a  small  juvenile  library  that  catalogues  only  3000 
volumes — too  often  leads  to  hopeless  indifference  upon 
the  part  of  the  selecting  committee ;  they  cannot 
possibly  read  all  before  buying,  indeed  the  supply  is  too 
great  for  the  local  bookseller  to  be  able  to  send  them  up 
"  for  approval "  ;  they  take  the  various  publishers' 
lists  and  too  often,  in  sheer  despair,  end  by  simply 
giving  a  wholesale  order  for  all  books  "  up  to  a  certain 
limit  of  price  " — the  name  of  the  publisher  being  taken 
as  the  only  guarantee  of  worth. 

There  is  in  England,  undoubtedly,  a  greater  general 
reading  public  than  in  Germany,  but  whether  the 
standard  of  literature  it  demands  would  show  a  superior 
level  to  that  of  our  cousins  is  open  to  doubt. 

Experience  as  a  student,  a  teacher,  and  a  member  of 
Education  and  Library  Committees  leads  me  to  an 
earnest  and  pious  aspiration  that  such  an  association 
as  that  of  the  book-selection  committees  of  Germany 
may  speedily  find  a  parallel  in  England.  The  material 
exists ;  we  have  library  committees  of  undoubted 
literary  qualifications  in  all  the  large  towns  ;  we  have 
teachers'  societies  which  could  give  well-tried  experience 
and  advice  ;  we  have  child-study  associations  with  a 
fund  of  psychological  data  ;  we  have  the  Library  Asso- 
ciation issuing  classified  lists  of  Best  Books,  and  with 
many  of  its  members  giving  serious  attention  to  the 
juvenile  department  of  their  libraries  ;  and  we  have  the 
"  National  Home  Reading  Union,"  with  its  gallant 
attempts — would  they  were  more  ! — to  step  into  the 
breach  with  expert  book-lists  on  given  courses  of  reading. 
Our  publishers  are  admittedly  the  most  enlightened 
in  Europe,  our  booksellers  are,  as  a  rule,  intelligent. 
What  is  urgently  needed — without  loss  of  time — is 
a   Heinrich    Wolgast     in     London    to    organise    all 
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these  scattered  forces  in  one  efficient  working  organisa- 
tion. 

Existing  Catalogues  in  England. 

(1)  The  book-lists  of  the  National  Home  Reading 
Union,  graded  according  to  the  intellectual  standing  of 
the  reader,  and  with  indications  of  cheap  as  well  as 
ordinary  editions,  subject  to  regular  revision  and  bringing 
up  to  date. 

(2)  "  School  Libraries— the  Books  they  Should  Con- 
tain." A  catalogue  of  about  1100  vols,  classified 
according  to  subject,  with  publishers  and  price  list,  and 
rough  suggestion  as  to  suitability  for  the  younger  or 
older  scholars  of  elementary  schools. 

Reprinted  from  the  Schoolmaster  of  March  4,  1893, 
but  neither  revised  up  to  date,  nor  indeed  in  print. 

(3)  "A  Catalogue  of  Books  suitable  for  Secondary 
Schools,"  begun  under  the  auspices  of  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, but  now  reported  to  have  been  taken  in  hand 
by  the  Education  Committee  of  the  West  Riding  of 
Yorkshire. 

(4)  Prize-list  of  the  Education  Committee  of  the 
London  County  Council,  graded  according  to  standards 
and  price. 

(5)  Juvenile  catalogues  of  certain  public  libraries 
which  have  been  compiled  with  particular  care,  e.g. : 

(a)  The  Buckingham  Palace  Road  Library  (Mr. 
Pacy). 

(b)  The  Cable  Street,  Stepney,  E.,  Library  (Mr. 
Roebuck). 

(c)  "  Descriptive  Handbook  to  Juvenile  Litera- 
ture," Finsbury  Public  Libraries  (Mr.  Cannons), 
1906. 

(d)  The  special  "  Groups  of  Books  for  Use  in 
Schools,"  chosen  by  the  Librarian  of  the  Cardiff 
Library  (Mr.  Ballinger). 

These,  however,  generally  omit  any  details  of  a  book 
beyond  author,  title  and  class,  and  hence  are  not  of  much 
use  to  other  than  the  library  borrowers. 

There  are,  in  addition,  publications  not  necessarily 
confined  to  juvenile  literature,  e.g.  : 

(1)  J.  Nield's  Guide  to  the  Best  Historical  Novels 

(I905)- 

(2)  E.  A.  Baker's  Guide  to  the  Best  Fiction  (stigma- 
tised by  Mr.  Wells  as  "  remarkably  defective  "). 

(3)  Swan  Sonnenschein's  Best  Books,  1891-1895 — 
and  not  since  revised  or  enlarged. 

(4)  A.  H.  D.  Acland's  Guide  to  the  Choice  of  Books 
(1891),  now,  of  course,  obsolete. 

But  if  we  wish  to  pursue  the  matter  further  we  should 
be  obliged  to  turn  to  the  study  of  the  development  of 
the  public  library  in  America,  where  alone  (according 
to  Mr.  H.  G.  Wells  once  more)  lies  the  hope  of  the  future 
of  the  English-speaking  peoples  ! 

There,  apparently,  the  spirit  which  has  so  effectively 
inspired  the  German  association  has  begun  a  like 
leavening  work,  and  there  catalogues  are  compiled  of 
direct  serviceableness  ;  and  editions  of  books  brought 
out  which  directly  meet  the  modern  needs  of  a  new 
type  of  reading  public. 
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The  Fraud  of  the  Label 

By  Alan  R.  Haig  Brown,  B.A. 

I  have  lately  been  reading  distressing  accounts  of  the 
financial  embarrassment  of  our  two  great  Universities. 
To  those  of  us  who  have  been  educated  at  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  this  news  will  bring  pain,  but  hardly  surprise, 
for  it  must  be  evident  to  all  who  have  any  acquaintance 
with  the  places  in  question  that  it  would  take  a  very 
large  fortune  indeed  to  introduce  modern  improvements 
into  either  of  the  University  towns. 

I  have  no  suggestion  to  make  as  to  how  this  money  is  to 
be  raised ;  on  the  contrary,  the  only  contribution  I  have 
to  offer  to  the  discussion  is  one  that  belies  its  name  in 
that  it  proposes  a  further  reduction  of  income.  Such  a 
sacrifice,  however,  will  result  in  the  removal  of  a  time- 
honoured  grievance  and,  if  there  is  anything  com- 
mercially sound  in  the  proverb  "  Honesty  is  the  best 
policy,"  perhaps  after  all  virtue  will  once  more  prove 
its  own  reward,  and  the  golden  stream  so  thirstily 
awaited  will  flow  in  mysterious  manner  from  some 
unsuspected  spot. 

Even  the  uninitiated  are  aware  that  a  B.A.  degree  is 
only  gained  at  the  expense  of  much  labour,  which  of 
course  varies  in  the  case  of  individuals.  Still,  no  one  is  at 
liberty  to  add  those  scholastic-looking  letters  to  his  name 
who  has  not  passed  through  an  examination  of  sorts,  in 
all  cases  fairly  difficult  and  a  true  test  of  some  kind  of 
merit.  A  B.A.  is  a  gentleman  possessed  of  a  label  which 
will  always  entitle  him  to  a  certain  amount  of  respect ; 
it  is  hardly  worth  the  six  hundred  or  so  pounds  which 
it  has  cost  him  to  obtain,  but  it  is  well  worth  having 
in  the  eyes  of  all,  indispensable  to  those  of  scholastic 
aspirations,  and  a  certificate  of  brain  power  to  the  man 
or  woman  in  the  street.  So  far  so  good,  and  I  have 
nothing  to  cavil  at,  and  six  hundred  pounds  is  not  really 
very  much  to  pay  for  a  ticket  straight  to  the  admiration 
of  the  world  in  general.  But,  unfortunately,  the 
Universities  are  not  satisfied,  and  greed,  or  it  may  be 
poverty ,  has  urged  them  to  overstep  the  bounds  of 
strict  straightforwardness  in  the  manner  that  I  propose 
to  enlarge  upon. 

The  world  at  large  is  extremely  ignorant  of  University 
ways  and  means,  but  it  has  found  out  in  some  mysterious 
manner  that  an  M.A.  is  a  being  vastly  superior  to  the 
"common  or  garden"  B.A.  Mothers,  who  tear  their 
children  from  their  arms  to  send  them  to  a  cruel  school, 
scan  the  list  of  its  pedagogues  with  less  miserable,  if  not 
elated,  hearts  when  they  find  many  of  them  entitled  to 
the  mystic  letters.  M.A.  has  a  maternal  ring  about 
it — translated  "  Master  of  Arts  "  it  sounds  much  more 
dignified,  more  scholastic,  than  a  mere  Bachelor — 
mothers,  unless  they  have  marriageable  daughters,  dis- 
trust bachelors ;  there  can  be  no  doubt  whatever,  whether 
the  reason  I  have  given  be  correct  or  not,  that  to  a 
woman  an  M.A.  is  infinitely  more  desirable  than  a  B.A. 

And  women  are  not  alone  in  thinking  thus  ;  the  great 
business  world,  that  has  not  wasted  much  time  over  the 


classics  in  its  education,  is  convinced  that  between  the 
two  degrees  there  lies  some  subtle  distinction  composed 
of  Hebrew,  Sanskrit,  and  a  host  of  other  difficult  examina- 
tions too  terrible  to  name.  Meantime  the  Universi- 
ties, with  their  well-known  sense  of  humour,  chuckle 
inwardly  and  thrust  deep  into  their  pockets  the 
difference  between  a  B.A.  and  an  M.A.  degree,  a 
trifling  little  matter  of  twenty  pounds  or  so  !  Forgive 
me  if  I  have  jumped  thus  hurriedly  from  talk  of  Hebrew 
to  a  question  of  twenty  sovereigns ;  there  may  or  may 
not  be  some  connection  between  the  two,  but  in  plain 
cold  English,  a  man  who  may  write  M.A.  after  his  name 
is  better  than  he  who  can  write  B.A.,  by  the  simple  fact 
alone  of  having  a  score  or  so  more  of  sovereigns  to  spare. 
By  merit  alone  a  man  becomes  a  Bachelor  of  Arts  ; 
by  payment  alone  he  is  made  a  Master  of  the  same. 
The  public  cannot  realise  this,  and  so  the  unfortunate 
graduate  goes  on  parting  with  the  contents  of  his  savings 
bank  just  because  the  University  continues  to  sell  to 
him  an  honour  which  is  worth  nothing,  but  which  the 
world  inanely  believes  to  be  of  value. 

Any  B.A.  of  the  proper  standing  from  Oxford  or  Cam- 
bridge could  become  an  M.A.  to-morrow  if  it  was  one  of 
the  Vice-Chancellor's  days  for  ruling  the  coffers  of  the 
University,  and  if  he  had  the  necessary  cash  to  spare.  The 
public  are  misled  by  these  methods,  and  graduates  are  un- 
fairly dealt  with.  The  Universities  have  two  clear  courses 
open  to  them  ;  either  they  should  institute  a  further 
examination  for  the  Master  of  Arts  degree  and  so  give 
it  the  value  which  it  has  won  outside  the  'Varsity  walls, 
or  they  ought  to  raise  a  man  to  the  dignity  of  M.A.  by 
one  fell  swoop  of  the  Vice-Chancellor's  hand,  instead  of 
making  him  take  two  bites  at  the  cherry,  each  of  them 
at  a  price  ! 

At  present  they  are  like  to  a  man  who  sells  a  horse  and 
after  the  purchase  says,  "  There  is  another  twenty  pounds 
for  the  tail."  Well,  a  man  could  get  on  quite  well  without 
the  horse's  tail,  but  would  look  foolish  in  the  public  eye 
if  he  rode  the  tailless  horse  ;  and  so  in  self-defence  he 
pays.  But  such  methods  ill  become  a  University— they 
are  not  cricket ;  they  are  more  like  horse-dealing  ! 


Progress  has  been  made  with  the  arrangements  for  the 
Congress  for  the  Development  of  Drawing  and  Art  Teaching 
to  be  held  in  London  from  August  3  to  August  8,  1908. 
The  exhibition  will  probably  be  opened  about  a  week 
earlier.  Official  invitations  are  to  be  sent  to  all  foreign 
Governments  through  the  British  Foreign  Office.  All 
exhibits  intended  for  the  exhibition  must  be  sent  in  by 
June  1,  1908,  and  all  papers  for  the  Congress  must  be  sent 
in  by  May  1,  1908  ;  they  may  be  written  in  English,  French, 
or  German. 

Arrangements  are  being  made  for  the  appointment  of 
local  treasurers  and  secretaries  in  all  foreign  countries. 
Such  officers  have  already  been  appointed  for  France, 
Germany,  and  the  United  States  :  the  United  States  are 
sending  two  hundred  art  teachers  over  to  attend  the 
Congress. 

Any  further  information  can  be  obtained  from  the 
Organising  Secretary  of  the  Congress,  Mr.  C.  M.  Mathews, 
151  Cannon  Street,  London,  E.C. 
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The  Care  of  Destitute 
Children  in  Australia 

By  C.  E.  A.  Bedwell 

Although  the  care  of  children  is  essentially  woman's 
work,  the  names  of  men  are  inseparably  associated  with 
the  efforts  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  destitute 
and  outcast.  Shaftesbury  and  Barnardo  at  once  occur 
to  the  minds  as  the  pioneers  in  England,  while  Mr.  Kelso 
has  for  twenty  years  been  engaged  with  good  effect  in 
arousing  the  public  conscience  of  Canada  on  the  subject. 
But  in  Australia  two  ladies  have  taken  the  initiative. 
One  of  them,  Miss  Spence,  has  just  written  an  interesting 
little  book  describing  the  work  in  which  she  has  been 
associated  with  Miss  Clark  in  South  Australia.  The 
book  is  a  tribute  on  the  part  of  the  State  Children's 
Council  to  the  work  of  Miss  Clark,  who  only  resigned  her 
place  on  the  council  in  consequence  mainly  of  defective 
hearing,  and  after  attaining  her  eightieth  year.  Nobody 
can  rise  from  its  perusal  without  a  real  appreciation  of 
her  stimulating  influence.  It  was  in  1866  that  Miss 
Clark  first  used  her  pen  to  urge  that  destitute  children 
should  not  be  herded  together  in  large  institutions,  but 
should  be  scattered  in  the  homes  of  the  healthy  and 
industrious  population.  Her  next  step  was  to  obtain 
permission  from  the  authorities  to  deal  with  one  or  two 
children  singly,  and  thus  to  demonstrate  the  advantage 
to  the  child,  and  the  financial  gain  to  the  State.  A 
proposal  was  made  to  increase  the  accommodation  of  a 
large  asylum  intended  for  these  children.  Miss  Clark 
waited  upon  the  Government  with  a  deputation  to 
oppose  this  design.  She  was  not  at  once  successful,  but 
in  1872  it  was  arranged  that  the  overflow  should  be 
boarded  out  in  country  homes.  It  was  at  this  time  that 
Miss  Clark  first  received  the  assistance  of  Miss  Spence. 
Apparently  the  "  religious  difficulty  "  early  made  its 
appearance,  for  Miss  Clark  writes  :  "  Our  plans  were 
nearly  wrecked  at  the  first  by  an  endeavour  to  insist 
on  a}\  so-called  Church  children  being  placed  only  with 
Church  families."  The  bishop  (Dr.  Short)  came  to  her 
assistance  and  enlisted  the  support  of  the  clergy. 

From  1883  to  1885  a  Royal  Commission,  with  the 
Chief  Justice,  Sir  Samuel  Way,  as  chairman,  held  an 
inquiry  into  the  work  of  the  Boarding-out  Society  and 
the  Destitute  Board,  to  which  it  was  an  auxiliary.  The 
result  of  their  report  was  the  constitution  of  the  State 
Children's  Council,  which  was  practically  the  old  society 
under  a  new  name  with  recognition  by  the  State.  Seven 
out  of  the  twelve  members  were  ladies,  and  there  were 
only  one  or  two  men  upon  the  staff. 

In  1889  there  was  a  serious  conflict  between  the 
council  and  the  Government,  which  led  to  the  resignation 
of  all  but  two  members.  The  chief  point  in  dispute 
related  to  the  erection  of  a  building  for  j  uvenile  offenders, 
and  upon  gaining  their  contention,  the  members  of  the 
council,  with  two  exceptions,  resumed  their  work. 


The  underlying  principle  of  the  work  of  the  council 
has  been  "  that  all  children  must  be  placed  in  family 
homes  ;  not  only  the  children  who  are  deserted,  but  those 
who  are  taken  from  unworthy  parents,  because  they 
have  been  neglected  or  corrupted  by  them  ;  children  who 
are  not  pretty  or  attractive,  who  have  many  bad  habits, 
and  who  need  patience  and  love  to  reclaim  them." 
The  effective  fulfilment  of  this  purpose  is  rendered 
possible  by  the  co-operation  of  a  body  of  voluntary 
visitors  who  know  the  homes  and  visit  the  children  in 
them. 

From  time  to  time  various  other  activities  have  been 
assigned  to  the  Childrens'  Council.  By  the  good-will 
of  the  magistrates,  arrangements  were  first  made  in 
1890  for  dealing  with  cases  in  which  children  were  the 
offenders  apart  from  other  police  court  proceedings. 
The  State  recognised  the  desirability  of  this  procedure 
by  passing  an  Act  in  1896  that  all  young  persons  under 
eighteen  of  both  sexes  must  be  tried  at  the  State  Chil- 
dren's Central  Office  and  kept  away  from  the  evil  sur- 
roundings of  an  ordinary  police  court.  The  council 
were  called  upon  to  provide  an  officer  who  would  watch 
over  the  child,  allowed  by  the  magistrate  to  remain  at 
liberty,  on  the  understanding  that  he  receives  such 
supervision. 

To  the  Children's  Council  has  also  been  committed  the 
work  of  licensing  and  visiting  the  women  allowed  to 
have  the  charge  of  illegitimate  babies.  Miss  Spence  is 
able  to  claim  that  in  South  Australia  baby-farming  is 
an  "  obsolete  profession."  In  Victoria,  it  appears, 
policemen  certify  and  visit  the  homes  and  go  to  see  the 
babies.  It  is  claimed  that  the  value  of  the  Council's 
work  is  shown  by  the  fact,  during  six  or  seven  years, 
among  many  hundreds  of  cases  the  number  of  second 
babies  by  the  same  mother  is  so  small  that  they  may  be 
counted  on  the  fingers  of  two  hands. 

In  giving  details  of  these  various  activities,  and  com- 
paring them  with  movements  in  other  parts  of  the 
Commonwealth  and  Empire,  Miss  Spence  has  provided 
a  fascinating  little  volume  *  which  cannot  fail  to  provide 
stimulus  and  encouragement  to  other  workers,  especially 
women,  in  the  same  field  of  social  reform. 

The  offer  of  nomination  for  appointment  by  the  Crown 
on  the  governing  body  of  the  Imperial  College  of  Science 
and  Technology  has  been  accepted  by  the  Right  Hon.  the 
Earl  of  Crewe,  Lord  President  of  the  Council ;  the  Right 
Hon.  Gerald  W.  Balfour  ;  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Francis 
Mowatt,  G.C.B.,  I.S.O.  ;  Sir  Julius  C.  Wernher,  Bart.  ; 
Sir  William  H.  White,  K.C.B.,  F.R.S.  ;  and  Dr.  MacAlister, 
Principal  of  the  University  of  Glasgow.  Other  persons 
nominated  as  first  members  of  the  governing  body  are  : 
by  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Education,  the  Right 
Hon.  A.  H.  D.  Acland  ;  Mr.  F.  G.  Ogilvie,  C.B.,  a  Principal 
Assistant-Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education  ;  Mr.  J.  C. 
G.  Sykes,  an  Assistant-Secretary  of  the  Board  ;  and  Dr. 
R.  T.  Glazebrook,  F.R.S.,  Director  of  the  National  Physical 
Laboratory  :  by  the  University  of  London,  Sir  E.  H.  Busk, 
Past  Vice-Chancellor  of  the  University  ;  &c. 

*  State  Children  in  Australia,  to  be  obtained  of  the  Agent- 
General  for  South  Australia. 
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Our  Schools 

XX.   Christ's  Hospital 

Ibam  forte  via  sac—  or  rather  up  King  Edwards' 
Road  from  Christ's  Hospital  station,  in  company 
with  an  elderly  friend  who  had  been  a  contemporary 
at  Oxford  of  Sam  Morris,  the  splendid  chaplain  who 
behaved  splendidly  at  the  sinking  of  H.M.S.  Victoria. 
I  had  long  promised  my  friend  to  show  him  some- 
thing of  the  new  Christ's  Hospital,  and  he  had  now 
travelled  down  by  the  10.30  from  Victoria  to  submit 
himself  to  the  tender  mercies  of  a  guide  grown 
garrulous  from  "  taking  round  "  about  once  a  fort- 
night for  the  last  five  years. 

"  That's  a  fine  station  of  yours,"  said  he,  "  but 
what's  the  need  of  it  ?  " 

"  Well,"  I  replied,  "  perhaps  the  bookings  at 
present  hardly  justify  its  dimensions,  but  happily 
for  us  it  serves  as  a  triple  junction,  for  Guildford, 
Portsmouth  and  Brighton.  For  a  place  in  the 
heart  of  the  country  we  have  exceptional  railway 
facilities.  No,  we'll  turn  to  the  left.  This  is  the 
North  Lodge,  serving  also  as  a  post-office — no 
telegraph  or  telephone  yet  though — and  that 
chimney-shaft  behind  you  belongs  to  our  huge 
electric-light  works.     In  the  same  block  of  buildings 


is  the  plant  for  pumping  our  water  from  some  350  ft. 
down  in  the  Tunbridge  Wells  stratum  to  the  reservoir 
on  the  hill  to  the  south-west — Sharpenhurst,  we 
call  it — and  on  to  the  water-tower  in  the  middle  of 
the  buildings,  which  is  a  landmark  for  many  miles 
in  the  Weald  north  and  south.   .  .  ." 

Looking  due  south  my  friend  remarked  that  the 
place  looked  like  a  town  ;  then  quoting  Mr.  E.  V. 
Lucas's  sarcasm  with  a  smile,  "An  arrogant  red-brick 
town  which  the  fastidiously  urban  ghost  of  Charles 
Lamb  can  surely  never  visit." 

"  As  to  that,"  said  I,  "  we'll  wait  a  bit  !— Yes, 
we  have  a  magnificent  site.  The  governors  have 
some  1 200  acres  under  their  control,  of  which  about 
600  are  enclosed  for  school  purposes  by  the  ring 
fence.  Between  this  and  the  backs  of  the  residen- 
tial blocks  is  about  half  of  the  space,  and  some  of 
the  house  cricket  and  football  grounds,  but  it  is 
on  the  south  side  that  the  greater  part  of  the  playing 
is  done." 

"  I  should  hardly  think  Eton  and  Harrow  are  as 
well  off  for  playing  space." 

"  I  think  I  am  right  in  saying  that  in  the  matter 
of  playing  ground,  Christ's  Hospital  is  facile  princess 
among  the  schools  of  Great  Britain,  and  therefore 
probably  of  the  world.  This  path  leads  straight  to  the 
Tuck  Shop,  run  by  a  committee  of  the  Games  Com- 
mittee. What  becomes  of  the  profits  ?  Consider- 
ably over  two  hundred  pounds  a  year  from  this 
source  goes  into  the  hands  of  the  Games  Committee, 
and  is  expended  on  the  upkeep  of  sports.  Now 
we're  in  the  Great  Quad,  bigger  in  dimensions  than 
that  of  Trinity,  Cambridge.  This  at  our  backs  is 
the  Dining  Hall.  Facing  you  on  the  south  side  are 
the  Big  School  in  the  centre,  and  blocks  of  class- 
rooms on  either  side  ;  on  the  west  is  the  Chapel — 
yes,  orientated  north  and  south — and  on  the  east 
the  Science  School.  But,  it's  five  minutes  to  one, 
and  Dinner  Parade  is  due.  If  you  like,  we'll  stand 
aside  in  the  cloister  and  see  this  function."  Here  was 
a  chance  to  save  my  vocal  chords.  On  the  drive, 
east  and  west  of  the  Quad,  the  boys  are  ranged  up 
in  houses,  eight  houses  each  side.  At  the  stroke  of 
one  o'clock  Jupiter  Tonans,  in  the  shape  of  the 
Sergeant-major,  gives  the  word,  the  band  (some  forty 
strong)  in  the  Quad  strikes  up  a  march,  and  both 
columns  advance  into  the  Quad,  each  making  for 
its  own  entrance.  After  the  warning  double-beat 
on  the  drum,  the  band  ceases  ;  but  inside  the  Dining 
Hall  there  is  now  a  considerable  hubbub  of  voices 
from  820  boys.  This  is  a  unique  sight  my  friend 
must  not  miss.     A  word  with  the  senior  of  two 
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masters  in  charge,  and  we  take  up  our  position  beside 
his  table.  Through  two  doors  opposite  the  boys 
are  bringing  in  from  the  •  kitchens  the  food  for 
the  tables  of  their  several  houses.  Away  to  the 
left  is  the  dais  for  the  masters  who  are  lunching 
in  Hall.  At  a  knock  from  the  table,  boys  stand,  at 
a  second  there  is  absolute  silence,  at  a  third  a 
"  Grecian"  reads  grace  from  a  lofty  pulpit ;  another 
knock,  and  there  is  a  renewed  buzzing  over  this  big 
assembly  as  the  boys  put  forth  their  hands  to  the 
meat  spread  before  them.  Before  leaving  Hall 
e  take  note  of  the  huge  Verrio  picture  representing 
Charles  II.  granting  the  Charter  of  the  Royal  Mathe- 
matical School  with  a  view  to  increasing  the  supply 
of  young  officers  for  the  Royal  Navy.  And  now 
we  have  deserved  our  lunch.  I  have  the  good 
fortune  to  be  one  of  the  comparatively  few  married 
masters  on  a  large  staff.  My  house  is  held  by  me 
officially  as  a  senior  house-master,  and  is  attached 
to  one  of  the  big  boarding  blocks.  Abstention  from 
Christ's  Hospital  topics  during  lunch  only  whets 
my  visitor's  ardour.  It  is  a  Wednesday  afternoon 
— one  of  our  two  halves — so  there  is  plenty  of 
leisure  for  more  lecturings  :  ad  plenum  calcentur  ! 

As  I  lead  the  way  through  my  study  into  the  boys' 
quarters,  my  guest  inquires  what  the  lads  are  doing 
this  afternoon.  "  All  the  fourteen  houses  are 
playing  league  cricket  matches,  so  that  seven  house 
grounds  will  be  occupied.  There  is  also  a  School 
Match  v.  Lancing  on  the  First  XL  ground.  We'll 
have  a  look  at  it  presently. — My  house  accommodates 
fifty  boys,  but  there  are  two  houses  in  one  block 
of  buildings,  which  has  two  symmetrical  halves. 
I  will  describe  my  house  :  ex  una,  &c.  Here,  on  the 
ground  floor,  is  the  Day  Room — a  large,  light  and 
airy  place.  Yes,  those  are  the  boys'  lockers.  At 
each  corner  of  the  south  end  is  a  '  Grecian's  '  study. 
There  are  five  monitors,  including  the  '  Grecian ' 
responsible,  under  me  and  my  colleague,  for  house 
discipline.  Here  is  my  colleague's  sitting-room : 
we  share  house  duty  by  taking  alternate  days." 

"  I  suppose  then  you  are  not  responsible  for  any 
catering." 

"  No,  happily  not.  I'm  heartily  glad  we  have  the 
hostel  system  here.  It  doesn't  materially  add  to  the 
strength  of  house  feeling  that  meals  should  be  taken 
together  in  the  house.  Of  course  the  boys  of  each 
house  sit  together  in  Hall,  where  all  the  meals  are 
served,  under  the  management  of  the  steward  and 
his  staff.  For  my  part  I  feel  that  after  I've  prepared 
and  taken  my  class-lessons,  attended  to  the  little 
wants,  peccadilloes  and  offences  of  my  house,  and 


taken  necessary  recreation,  I  have  had  a  full  day, 
and  am  thankful  not  to  be  distracted  by  the  neces- 
sity of  keeping  accounts.  This  on  the  first  floor  is 
the  senior  dormitory,  with  beds  for  twenty-five  boys; 
in  the  corner  is  the  '  Grecian's '  cubicle.  You're 
right.  It's  a  very  generous  allowance  of  air-space. 
At  each  end  is  a  lavatory,  cut  off  by  a  little  ante- 
room or  air-chamber ;  six  can  wash  together,  so  that 
it  is  only  a  matter— at  the  worst— of  waiting  for 
one.  The  junior  '  dorm.'  above  is  an  exact  facsimile 
of  this,  and  both  are  connected  with  the  ground 
floor  by  a  concrete  emergency  staircase.  We  have 
fire  drills  for  house,  for  block  (i.e.,  two  houses),  and 
for  eastern  and  western  blocks.  A  matron,  with  her 
staff  of  maids,  has  quarters  in  the  centre  of  each 
block,  with  a  staircase  of  her  own.  Now  let  us  go 
downstairs,  and  below  ground  into  the  tube. — A 
little  stuffy  ?  Yes,  it  is,  but  imagine  the  convenience 
of  the  thing.  I  expect  it  is  nearer  a  half-mile  than 
a  quarter-mile  long.  Here  are  all  the  steam-  and 
water-mains,  the  electric-light  and  fire-alarm  wires, 
all  easily  accessible  for  repair  ;  and  here  the  coal- 
store  for  each  block.  Then,  in  wet  weather,  boys 
march  along  it  to  Chapel,  or  Hall,  or  class-room. 
We  are  now  under  the  Hall,  and  had  better  go  up  for 
a  breath  of  air. — Here's  the  Quad  again.  Shall  we 
go  into  the  Chapel  ? — For  a  red-brick  structure  it 
certainly  is  imposing.  When  both  brick  and  oak 
have  mellowed,  a  writer  on  Sussex  in  2007  will 
certainly  have  little  but  praise  for  the  interior. 
The  cost  of  the  fine  stone  reredos  and  several  of 
the  stained  windows  has  been  defrayed  by  an  Old 
Blues'  thank-offering  fund.  The  organ  is  also  the 
anonymous  gift  of  an  old  boy. — Here  we  are  in  Big 
School.  Yes,  we  use  it  for  examinations,  concerts, 
entertainments  and  speeches.  The  three  doors  on 
either  side  give  easy  access  to  corresponding  doors 
in  the  class-room  corridors.  Above  the  orchestra 
is  another  fine  organ  which  performed  so  prominent 
a  part  in  public  functions  in  the  Great  Hall  facing 
Newgate  Street.  I  fancy  it  was  the  gift  of  George 
IV. — Just  past  the  Science  School  is  the  Library 
which  serves  also  as  a  Museum.  Now  we  are  on 
the  Quarter-mile.  This  asphalt  walk  with  its 
avenue  forms  a  kind  of  base-line  in  the  ground- 
plan  of  the  buildings.  The  asphalt  track  runs 
round  the  south  fields  for  about  a  mile,  so  that 
in  the  worst  of  wet  weather  we  have  a  good 
exercising  ground.  That  old  red-brick  portion 
of  the  end  of  Big  School  is  a  sample  of  the 
manner  in  which  many  of  the  antiquities  of  the 
London  school  have    been  welded  into  the  new 
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buildings.  That  was  the  gateway  in  Christ  Church 
passage  in  a  building  the  architecture  of  which  was 
by  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  and  the  cost  of  which 
was  borne  by  Sir  Robert  Clayton,  one  of  London's 
most  princely  Lord  Mayors. 

Here    my   friend — hians    vel  hianti   adsimilis — 
showed  signs  of  having  had  enough  of  bricks  and 
mortar,  so  we  struck  out  south-west   across  the 
school  cricket  ground  for  the  pavilion,  subscribed 
for  by  some  550  Old  Blues,  and  inscribed  Fratres 
Fratribus.     Some  five  years  ago,  on  our  first  arrival, 
the  cricketing  qualities  of  this  ground  were  enough 
to  make  Rhadamanthus  weep,  but  thanks  to  the 
persistent  care  of  Mr.  E.  C.  Wright,  one  of  the 
masters,  it  has  now  the  makings  of  a  capital  ground, 
wanting  only  the  mowing  and  "  rowling  and  rowling 
and  rowling "   of  a  century  or  so,  as  the  college 
gardener  explained  to  an  eager  American.     After  tea 
my  guest  rallied  wonderfully.     He  plied  me  hard,  as 
in  a  catechism,  eliciting  something  like  the  following. 
He  leapt  from  topic  to  topic  like  a  wild  goat  :  hence 
the  disjointedness  of  the  answers.     Christ's  Hospital 
was  founded  in  1552  by  Edward  VI.  on  the  site  of 
the  Grey  Friars'  Monastery,  and  with  the  advice  and 
monetary  assistance  of  the  then  Lord  Mayor,  Sir 
Richard    Dobbes,    and    other    influential    citizens. 
Since  that  date,  in  all  its  history,  the  civic  connec- 
tion   has    been    all-important.     Four    points    are 
worthy  of  notice  :  the  reconstruction  of  some  of  the 
buildings  after  the  Great  Fire  of  London,  the  still 
more  extensive  rebuilding  after  1825,  the  new  scheme 
of   the   Charity   Commissioners   which   came   into 
operation  in  1891,  and  the  great  exodus  to  Horsham 
in  May  1902. — In  respect  of  studies  and  the  age  of 
leaving,  we  are  a  second-grade  secondary  school, 
with  a  first-grade  top.     There  is  a  classical  side  and  a 
modern  side,  or,  as  our  new  scheme  phrases  it,  a 
Latin  and  a  Mathematical  School :    science  is  part 
of   the   curriculum   of   both   sides.     The   average 
leaving    age    is    about  sixteen,  but  some  thirty 
"  Grecians  "  will  be  found  at  any  given  time  staying 
on  to  compete  for  scholarships,  and  besides  these  a 
few  boys  at  the  top  of  the  modern  side  or  of  the 
Science  School  stay  till  about  seventeen. — In  the 
arrangement  of  the  curriculum,  happily  we  have 
considerable  freedom,  owing  to  our  immunity  from 
Board  of  Education  or  local  authority  grants.     I 
have  often  felt  the  truth  of  Dr.  Wood's  dictum  at 
Harrow  speeches  :  "  The  governors  of  a  great  public 
school  like  Harrow  have  no  sinecure.  ...      It  is 
hard  to  preserve  the  due  balance  between  things  old 
and  things  new,  to  keep  in  constant  touch  with  the 


present,  to  advance  with  the  time  by  wise  and 
well-reasoned  reforms,  and  yet  never  to  lose  touch 
with  the  great  and  precious  inheritance  of  the 
past." 

The  governors  of  Christ's  Hospital  have  tackled 
this  difficult  task  with  considerable  success.  In 
1696  Sir  Matthew  Andrews  drew  up  a  revised  scheme 
of  mathematical  teaching,  according  to  the  sugges- 
tions of  Isaac  Newton.  About  a  century  later  we 
have  Bowyer  as  headmaster  of  the  grammar  school 
teaching  English  in  a  way  which  was  thoroughly 
justified,  by  the  success  of  a  long  line  of  pupils  who 
made  names  in  literature.  In  the  early  part  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  Dr.  Rice  (1836-1853)  achieved 
a  remarkable  output  of  pupils,  including  Canon 
Buckle,  Harper  of  Jesus  College,  Sir  Henry  Maine, 
Haig  Brown,  the  new  founder  of  Charterhouse, 
Searle  of  Pembroke,  Bell  of  Marlborough,  and 
D'Arcy  Thompson  of  Galway.  Even  in  my  own 
time  the  school  has  been  well  to  the  fore  in  such 
matters  as  a  reasonable  pronunciation  of  Latin, 
the  teaching  of  English,  drill  as  a  regular  part  of 
thecurriculum  for  all  boys, and  latterly,  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  system  of  science  teaching,  which,  whatever 
may  be  its  defects,  certainly  deserves  the  credit 
due  to  pioneers.  Outside  the  ordinary  curriculum 
there  are  few  kinds  of  school  effort  not  represented 
among  us.  A  Cadet  Corps  through  which  practically 
all  boys  must  pass,  excellent  Choir  and  Orchestra, 
a  Debating  Society  probably  equalled  by  those  of  few 
schools,  Old  Boys'  Clubs,  a  School  Mission,  and  a 
long-established  and  widely  circulated  school  maga- 
zine, The  Blue,  and  a  keen  Natural  History  Society 
— these  all  play  their  humanising  part.  Of  litera- 
ture connected  with  the  history  of  the  school  there 
is  no  lack  :  I  may  mention  Trollope,  Ackerman, 
Mr.  Lockhart's  "  Grecians'  List,"  Mr.  Brimley  John- 
son's book,  and  the  standard  history  of  the  school, 
Annals  of  Christ's  Hospital,  by  Rev.  E.  H.  Pearce. 

Some  of  this  information  was  conveyed  as  we 
walked  between  the  western,  or  Home's  gate  and 
the  station.  My  friend,  who  caught  the  8.30  train, 
showed  no  symptoms  of  plethora.  As  for  me,  I 
slept  soundly  that  night,  save  for  the  delusion  of  a 
dreadful  dream  issuing  from  another  gate  of  horn, 
in  which  my  guest  was  offering  an  article  very  like 
this  to  a  willing  editor.  I  lost  no  time  in  putting 
pen  to  paper,  and  trust  he  has  not  forestalled  me. 
At  any  rate,  I  have  induced  my  colleague,  Mr. 
R.  Bue,  to  take  me  a  photo  of  Big  School  and  a  part 
of  the  Quad  which  I  know  cannot  be  beaten. 

S.  E.  Winbolt. 
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The  Educational  Section  at 
the  British  Association 

By  a  Headmaster 

Under  the  guidance  of  its  committee,  the  Educational 
Section  bids  fair  to  become  one  of  the  most  important  of 
the  branches  into  which  the  British  Association  is  divided. 
It  promises  also  to  develop  into  the  recognised  meeting- 
ground  of  all  classes  of  teachers,  and  a  place  where  real 
contributions  to  the  science  of  education  will  be  made. 
At  present  the  chief  weakness  of  the  section  is  due  to  the 
scanty  attendance  of  our  leading  masters  and  mistresses 
from  all  types  of  schools.  The  Universities  and  other 
"  places  of  higher  education  "  are  better  represented  ; 
this  year  Sir  Philip  Magnus  was  chairman,  and  Professors 
Sadler  and  Armstrong  and  Sir  Oliver  Lodge  were  among 
the  speakers.  An  attempt  was  made  to  obtain  the 
co-operation  of  experienced  teachers,  partly  by  inviting 
such  bodies  as  the  Headmasters'  and  Headmistresses' 
Association,  the  Assistant  Masters'  and  Mistresses' 
Association,  the  National  Union  of  Teachers,  and  the 
Teachers'  Guild  to  send  delegates  to  the  meetings,  partly 
by  a  wide  choice  of  readers  of  papers.  In  this  way  some- 
thing was  done,  bnt  the  number  of  well-known  faces 
was  smaller  than  it  might  have  been.  Until  a  fair 
proportion  of  the  heads  of  our  chief  schools  attend,  the 
section  will  not  be  representative  of  the  profession,  as  a 
whole.  The  almost  total  absence  of  primary  teachers 
was  especially  regrettable. 

The  official  object  of  the  British  Association  is  the 
advancement  of  science,  and  it  is  not  unfair  to  estimate 
the  value  of  the  work  done  in  any  section  by  its  contri- 
butions to  the  particular  branch  of  science  to  which  it  is 
devoted.  Tried  by  this  test,  the  work  of  the  Educational 
Section  was  by  no  means  without  interest.  The  science  of 
education  is  at  present  in  so  inchoate  a  condition  that  we 
can  only  hope  to  do  something  towards  surveying  the  site 
and  laying  the  foundations  for  the  building  which  we  hope 
will  one  day  be  erected.  And  some  progress  in  this 
preliminary  work  the  section  may  claim  to  have  made. 

The  president's  address  was  appropriately  devoted  to 
a  discussion  of  the  application  of  scientific  method  to 
educational  problems.  He  urged  that  if  education  is 
to  become  a  science  in  the  true  sense  of  the  term,  it 
must  be  by  the  use  of  the  same  methods  of  observation 
and  experiment  as  have  guided  men's  inquiries  in  other 
branches  of  knowledge.  Unfortunately  this  initial 
formulation  of  the  necessary  condition  of  all  progress 
in  scientific  thought  did  not  prevent  some  of  the  speakers 
from  indulging  in  the  expression  of  personal  opinions 
based  upon  a  very  inadequate  induction.  In  all  serious 
discussions  three  different  types  of  statement  must  be 
rigidly  distinguished.  There  is  first  the  logically 
reasoned  scientific  argument  which  may  hereafter  be 
found  liable  to  modification,  but  which  is  a  real  contribu- 
tion to  the  question.  Secondly,  there  is  the  statement 
of  personal  experience,   valuable   as   a  record  of  an 


individual  fact,  but  from  which  no  general  conclusion 
can  be  drawn.  And  thirdly,  there  is  the  imaginative 
theory,  incapable  of  present  proof,  and  owing  any  value 
it  may  possess  simply  to  its  serving  as  a  stimulus  to 
thought.  In  most  educational  discussions  we  may  be 
thankful  if  we  are  treated  only  to  the  second  and  not  to 
the  third  of  these,  in  speeches  often  of  great  length  and 
singular  assurance.  But  at  the  British  Association  a 
considerable  proportion  of  the  papers  and  speeches 
were  true  examples  of  scientific  method,  aiming  at  a  just 
appreciation  of  the  facts  with  which  they  dealt. 

Apart  from  this  exemplification  of  the  right  methods 
of  dealing  with  the  subject,  the  papers  read  contributed 
towards  the  construction  of  a  scientific  theory  of  educa- 
tion in  two  directions.  In  the  first  place,  they  empha- 
sised the  concrete  rather  than  the  abstract  conception  of 
the  educational  process  ;  they  refused  to  consider  the 
child  in  general,  whose  faculties  need  development  by 
formal  training  without  reference  to  any  particular 
subject  method.  They  treated  of  children  who  would 
live  individual  lives  in  a  particular  environment,  and 
who  could  therefore  be  rightly  educated  only  if  their 
relation  to  the  environment,  present  and  future,  was 
adequately  considered.  Perhaps  the  most  interesting 
feature  of  the  discussions  was  the  prominence  of  the 
principle  that  education  must  be  brought  into  close 
relation  with  the  needs  of  practical  life.  "  Education," 
said  Sir  Philip  Magnus  in  his  presidential  address, 
"  is  imperfectly  described  when  regarded  as  the  means  of 
drawing  out  and  strengthening  a  child's  faculties.  It 
is  more  than  this.  Any  practical  definition  takes  into 
consideration  the  social  and  economic  conditions  in 
which  the  child  is  being  trained,  and  the  means  of 
developing  his  faculties  with  a  view  to  the  attainment 
of  certain  ends." 

This  principle  was  variously  applied  in  the  course  of 
the  proceedings.  The  president  himself  illustrated  its 
importance  by  discussing  the  problem  of  the  primary 
school  curriculum.  He  urged  that  the  artificial  teaching 
at  present  in  vogue  has  failed  in  its  results,  because  it 
is  not  based  upon  the  practical  pursuits  which  will 
form  both  the  main  duties  and  the  main  interests  of 
the  children's  after  life.  It  was  unfortunate  that  the 
initiators  of  our  present  system  of  primary  education 
derived  their  ideas  from  the  literary  traditions  of  the 
grammar  schools  rather  than  from  the  more  practical 
methods  of  the  Middle  Ages.  "  Instead  of  fetching  our 
ideas  as  to  the  training  to  be  given  in  the  people's  schools 
from  that  provided  in  our  old  grammar  schools,  we  should 
look  to  the  occupations  in  which  the  great  mass  of  the 
population  of  all  countries  are  necessarily  engaged,  and 
endeavour  to  construct  thereon  a  system  with  all  such 
additions  and  improvements  as  may  be  needed  to  adapt 
it  to  the  varied  requirements  of  modern  life.  By  this 
process— one  of  simple  evolution  adjusted  to  everyday 
needs— a  national  system  of  education  might  be  built 
up  fitted  for  the  nation  as  a  whole— a  system  founded  on 
ideas  very  different  from  those  which,  through  many 
centuries,  have  governed  the  teaching  in  our  schools. 
In  the  practical  pursuits  connected  with  the  field,  the 
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workshop,  and  the  home,  and  in  the  elementary  teaching 
of  science  and  letters  incidental  thereto,  we  might  lay 
the  foundation  of  a  rational  system  of  primary 
education." 

The  same  principle  was  insisted  on  in  a  paper  by  Mr. 
J.  G.  Legge,  the  Director  of  Education  in  Liverpool,  who 
was  anxious  to  see  the  introduction  of  a  curriculum  into 
the  public  elementary  schools  alternative  to  the  literary 
and  commercial  curriculum  generally  pursued.  The 
first  step  toward  this  curriculum  would  be  to  divide  a 
school  day  clearly  into  two  sessions,  the  morning  session 
being  devoted  mainly  to  the  literary  and  intellectual 
side,  covering  such  subjects  as  English,  arithmetic, 
writing,  geography,  history,  and  the  laws  of  health  ;  and 
the  afternoon  session  to  what  may  be  called  the  practical 
and  recreative  and  constructive  elements — drawing, 
singing,  physical  training,  housewifery  for  girls,  and 
manual  work  of  the  most  varied  kind — affording  full 
scope  for  originality  both  in  teacher  and  child. 

At  later  meetings  the  same  standpoint  was  adopted  by 
several  speakers  who  dealt  with  secondary  education. 
Opinions  were  evidently  divided  upon  the  question  of 
how  far  the  ordinary  secondary  school  ought  to  attempt 
to  prepare  boys  or  girls  for  particular  callings  or  types  of 
calling  ;  but  there  was  a  strong  body  of  feeling  in  favour 
of  trade  or  technical  schools  which  should  definitely 
aim  at  fitting  their  scholars  for  their  future  work.  One 
whole  day  was  devoted  to  a  discussion  on  types  of 
specialised  teaching,  and  several  of  the  papers  read  on 
other  days  dealt  with  the  same  subject.  The  view  was 
enforced  by  a  variety  of  speakers  that  the  needs  of  boys 
and  girls  who  would  enter  industrial  or  commercial 
callings  at  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  of  age  were  at  present 
insufficiently  considered.  There  ought  to  be  a  type  of 
school  provided  which  would  afford  them  the  oppor- 
tunity of  acquiring  habits  and  a  knowledge  of  principles 
bearing  a  direct  relation  to  their  future  work.  "  New 
conditions,"  said  one  speaker,  "  in  our  industrial  system, 
owing  to  the  introduction  of  machinery  and  subdivision 
of  labour,  combined  with  decline  in  apprenticeship, 
make  it  necessary  to  provide  a  broad  basal  training  in 
our  educational  system  for  those  who  are  to  become 
skilled  workmen,  which  will  discourage  young  workmen 
from  being  content  with  a  knowledge  of  one  or  at  the 
most  two  branches  of  whatever  trade  it  may  be,  and 
will  render  them  more  efficient  all-round  men,  able  to 
cope  with  the  ever-varying  conditions  of  manufacturing 
industries."  In  particular,  we  need  a  type  of  school 
for  boys  who  will  enter  trades  at  about  fifteen,  schools 
suitable  for  the  average  boy  who  has  attended  an 
elementary  school,  and  providing  preparatory  trade 
training,  while  deferring  specialisation  to  the  last  year. 
Fundamental  principles  relating  to  handicraft  must  be 
taught  by  means  of  lessons  in  practical  mathematics, 
science,  drawing,  and  workshop  practice.  Such  schools 
would  not  attempt  to  supply  a  substitute  for  workshop 
experience,  but  they  would  help  to  shorten  the  time 
necessary  for  learning  a  trade. 

A  somewhat  similar  type  of  school  was  demanded 
for  girls  of  the  same  class.     But  here  the  conditions  are 


not  quite  the  same.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  working 
life  of  a  girl  is  on  the  average  very  much  shorter  than 
that  of  a  man,  the  opportunities  of  learning  most  female 
trades  are  insufficient.  Speaking  generally,  it  is  not 
worth  an  employer's  while  to  keep  a  girl  for  several  years 
learning  her  trade,  when  she  may  leave  him  as  soon  as 
she  has  learned  it.  Hence  there  is  a  need  for  highly 
specialised  trade  schools  for  girls,  such  as  those  estab- 
lished by  the  London  County  Council  at  Shoreditch, 
Paddington,  Woolwich,  and  Morley  College.  The  pupils 
at  these  schools  attend  after  leaving  elementary  schools, 
and  the  course  is  about  two  years  in  length  ;  six  half- 
days  a  week  are  devoted  to  trade  teaching  ;  four  half- 
days  to  general  instruction,  including  art  work,  booking, 
writing  of  business  letters,  and  so  forth,  in  close  connec- 
tion with  the  trade  work.  The  trade  teachers  are  in 
each  case  women  who  have  come  straight  from  good 
positions  in  the  workroom,  and  are  closely  in  touch  with 
trade  methods.  Each  class  also  has  an  advisory  com- 
mittee of  trade  experts,  employers,  foremen,  and  others, 
who  visit  regularly  and  give  criticisms  and  suggestions 
which  are  helpful  in  gaining  the  confidence  of  the  trade. 

The  second  direction  in  which  the  section  did  good 
spade-work  for  educational  science  was  by  the  collection 
and  collation  of  specific  facts.  These  facts  referred  to 
three  different  subjects — the  scholarship  system,  physical 
measurement,  and  the  teaching  of  biology. 

One  of  the  most  important  of  the  papers  read  was  that 
dealing  with  the  general  principles  and  results  of  the 
English  scholarship  system,  based  upon  an  extensive 
inquiry  which  had  been  conducted  by  Professor  Sadler 
and  Mr.  Bompas  Smith.  The  authors  had  received  com- 
munications from  over  450  teachers  and  others,  and 
attempted  to  base  upon  the  material  thus  supplied  to 
them  an  estimate  of  the  main  results  of  the  present  system, 
and  some  suggestions  for  its  development  and  reform. 
This  paper  was  followed  by  others  dealing  with  the  ques- 
tion from  the  point  of  view  of  primary,  preparatory, 
secondary,  and  public  schools,  and  from  that  of  the  older 
Universities.  The  discussion,  as  a  whole,  was  marked  by 
a  careful  appreciation  of  the  facts,  and  will  probably 
remain  for  some  time  to  come  a  locus  classicus  on  the 
question. 

The  various  papers  on  anthropometrics  were  also 
in  a  serious  and  scientific  type.  It  is  deplored  by  all 
students  of  such  questions  as  that  of  racial  degeneration 
that  the  existing  data  for  a  judgment  are  utterlyTin- 
adequate.  Sir  Victor  Horsley  urged  that  the  measure- 
ment of  children  at  school  should  be  made  compulsory, 
and  a  resolution  from  the  association  has  been  forwarded 
to  the  Government  asking  that  a  clause  to  this  effect 
should  be  incorporated  in  their  Medical  Inspection  Bill. 

It  was  a  great  gain  to  the  section  that  its  attention 
was  thus  concentrated  upon  definite  problems  of  prac- 
tical importance.  The  success  with  which,  on  the  whole, 
contact  with  actual  facts  was  maintained,  saved  the 
discussions  from  becoming  merely  academic.  It  is 
greatly  to  be  hoped  that  an  increasing  number"of  prac- 
tical teachers  will  realise  the  help  which  such  discussions 
can  give  them  in  their  work,  and  the  safeguard  they  afford 
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against  the  besetting  sin  of  our  profession,  that  of  a  self- 
sufficient  dogmatism.  The  gain  to  the  section  which 
would  result  from  a  more  active  participation  in  its 
proceedings  by  working  schoolmasters  and  mistresses 
would  be  great,  but  equally  great  would  be  the  benefit 
derived  by  the  masters  and  mistresses  themselves. 


The  Teaching  of  English 
Literature  in  Girls'  Schools 

By  Marion  L.  Smith 

That  the  English  as  a  nation  are  neglectful  and  un- 
appreciative  of  their  great  literary  heritage  is  a  fact 
which  admits  of  no  denial.  Literature  plays  but  a  small 
part  in  the  lives  of  the  average  man  and  woman,  and  the 
undergraduate  who,  on  being  asked  for  the  loan  of  his 
"  Keats,"  innocently  replied :  "  Keats,  what  are 
Keats  ?  "  is  by  no  means  an  isolated  instance  of  ignorance 
among  those  who  might  reasonably  be  expected  to 
possess  some  degree  of  literary  culture. 

This  unsatisfactory  state  of  affairs  is  undoubtedly  due 
in  a  great  measure  to  the  subordinate  place  accorded  to 
the  study  of  literature  in  the  average  school  curriculum. 
Indeed,  in  the  majority  of  schools  there  is  no  pretence 
of  teaching  it  at  all,  apart  from  the  dissection  of  the 
examination  play,  which,  according  to  Andrew  Lang, 
generally  succeeds  in  making  pupils  hate  the  authors 
they  ought  to  love.  It  is  rare  that  any  deliberate  effort 
is  made  to  interest  the  children  in  literature  as  literature. 
As  Professor  Skeat  says :  "  It  is  not  uncommon  to  find 
that  Englishmen  imagine  that  they  know  all  about  their 
own  literature  by  the  light  of  nature,  and  that  it  requires 
no  special  study." 

There  is,  I  think,  a  crying  need  for  the  reform  of 
literature  teaching  both  in  boys'  and  girls'  schools,  but 
the  present  paper  attempts  to  deal  with  the  latter  only. 

Some  children  have  a  natural  love  for  reading,  but, 
under  existing  conditions,  they  generally  leave  school 
without  having  had  the  least  attempt  made  by  those  in 
authority  to  cultivate  any  literary  taste  or  style.  A 
girl  may  be  exceedingly  fond  of  books  and  yet  have  no 
appreciation  of  true  literature.  She  needs  to  be  taught  to 
distinguish  between  bad  and  good,  to  respond  to  beauty 
and  truth,  and  to  acquire  a  distaste  for  that  which  is 
false  and  unlovely,  in  short,  to  "  love  the  highest." 

One  result  of  this  national  neglect  of  literature  is  that 
the  English  are,  as  a  whole,  far  behind  other  nations  in 
their  command  of  clear  and  forcible  expression  of 
thought.  That  the  average  French  or  German  girl 
has  a  much  higher  power  of  expressing  herself  than  an 
English  girl  of  the  same  age,  few  will  attempt  to  deny. 
In  German  schools  the  teachers  aim  to  produce  in  their 
pupils  an  enthusiasm  for  literature,  so  that  they  may  of 
their  own  accord  and  for  their  own  pleasure  read  the 
great  works  of  their  countrymen.     There  is  no  attempt 


made  in  the  literature  lesson  to  teach  mythology, 
history,  &c,  and  the  editions  used  are  not  thickly 
overlaid  with  notes.  Only  necessary  explanations  are 
given  and  most  of  the  time  is  devoted  to  the  work  itself, 
to  a  consideration  of  its  beauty  of  thought  and  language, 
and  to  a  study  of  its  characters.  In  consequence  of  this 
lack  of  extraneous  matter,  the  works  are  read  fairly 
quickly,  and  the  pupils  at  the  end  of  their  school  course 
have  made  acquaintance  with  many  of  the  chief  master- 
pieces in  the  language.  In  most  English  schools  the 
study  of  a  literary  work  is  little  more  than  a  grammar 
lesson.  "  The  class,"  to  quote  Mr.  Burrows,  "  falls  upon 
the  text  like  hens  upon  a  bone  in  winter  ;  no  meaning 
of  word  or  phrase  escapes  them.  Every  line  is  literally 
picked  to  pieces,  but  of  the  poet  himself,  of  that  which 
makes  him  what  he  is,  how  much  do  they  get  ?  Very 
little,  I  fear.  They  have  had  an  intellectual  exercise 
and  not  an  emotional  experience."  For  this  kind  of 
teaching  the  examination  system  is  largely  responsible, 
for  if  we  want  our  pupils  to  pass  examinations,  as  most 
of  us  do,  we  must  to  a  certain  extent  pander  to  the 
examiner,  who  generally  demands  a  certain  number  of 
cut-and-dried  facts  and  shows  a  strong  leaning  towards 
derivations  and  philological  notes.  Now,  literature  as 
literature  can  never  be  a  good  examination  subject,  for 
the  best  results  of  its  study  are  of  a  subtle  and  elusive 
kind,  impossible  to  tabulate.  To  teach  it  with  a  view 
to  examination  only  is  to  degrade  it,  and  we  should 
remember  Dr.  Fitch's  advice  on  the  subject.  He  says  : 
"  I  would  urge  on  you,  when  you  have  before  you  the 
two  objects,  first,  of  enabling  your  pupil  to  understand 
and  intelligently  to  admire  an  English  classic,  and  then 
of  enabling  also  to  get  some  credit  for  his  knowledge  at  an 
examination,  keep  the  larger  and  nobler  aim  before 
you  ;  disregard  the  second  ;  and  be  sure,  nevertheless, 
that  this  is  the  best  way  of  attaining  the  second." 

We  want,  then,  to  teach  our  children  to  love  literature 
for  its  own  sake,  that  they  may  acquire  a  taste  for  the 
best  that  has  been  thought  and  said,  and  that  incidentally 
they  may  enlarge  and  purify  their  meagre  vocabularies. 
That  the  vocabulary  of  the  average  girl  is  meagre  cannot 
be  denied.  "  Ripping  "  and  "  Awfully  decent "  are  the 
expressions  which  mark  her  approval  of  most  things, 
from  a  sunset  to  a  piece  of  toffee.  She  must,  I  think, 
be  classed  with  the  untaught  non-reader,  who  is  said 
to  have  a  range  of  only  four  or  five  hundred  words  as 
compared  with  Shakespeare's  fifteen  thousand. 

How  are  we  to  set  about  the  fulfilment  of  this  aim  ? 
Most  educational  authorities  agree  that  the  first  step 
should  be  made  by  means  of  recitations  and  reading. 
Begin  at  the  beginning.  "  Saturate  the  child  with  the 
humanities  from  his  cradle,"  says  Mr.  Laurie.  Much 
may  be  done,  even  in  the  Kindergarten,  to  make  the 
little  ones  feel  the  beauty  of  what  they  learn  by  heart, 
for  children  are  susceptible  to  the  rhythm  and  melody 
of  poetry  even  before  they  can  understand  what  it 
means.  I  have  been  very  much  struck  by  the  delight 
that  many  little  children  take  in  hearing  poetry  read 
aloud.  As  a  rule,  they  like  it  better  than  prose.  A 
tiny  child  of  my  acquaintance  would  sit  enraptured, 
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for  half  an  hour  at  a  time,  listening  to  the  "  Idylls  of  the 
King."  "  But  you  don't  understand  it,  do  you  ?  "  was 
asked  when  she  clamoured  for  more.  "  Oh,  no,  I 
don't  understand  it,"  she  airily  admitted, "  but  it  is  so 
pwetty  ! " 

On  the  other  hand,  we  must  remember  that  what  is 
not  poetry  in  the  highest  sense  to  us,  is  poetry  to  a  little 
child,  and  in  the  very  first  stage  of  school  life  we  must  be 
content  with  the  simple  little  rhymes  about  kittens, 
flowers,  &c,  which  are  to  be  found  in  most  Kindergarten 
books.  A  little  later,  however,  when  we  have  to  deal 
with  pupils  from  six  or  seven  to  ten  years  old,  there 
is  an  abundance  of  simple  and  beautiful  poetry  from 
which  to  choose.  "  Present  only  good  models,"  is  a 
rule  of  method,  and  surely  there  is  no  excuse  for  giving 
doggerel  when  our  literature  contains  such  poems  as  Jean 
Ingelow's  Songs  of  Seven,  Blake's  Songs  of  Innocence, 
Stevenson's  Child's  Garden  of  Verses,  and  many  others 
of  equal  charm. 

For  very  little  children  I  would  lay  stress  on  story- 
telling. Now  is  the  time  to  introduce  them  to  the  old 
myths  and  fairy-tales  which  can  never  lose  their  fascina- 
tion. Not  only  do  they  stimulate  the  imagination, 
but  they  have  a  distinct  ethical  value  by  arousing  the 
children's  sympathies  on  the  side  of  right  and  by  making 
the  wrong  appear  repulsive. 

Later  on  we  must  be  careful  in  our  choice  of  reading 
books.  Nothing  less  than  the  best  should  satisfy  us. 
All  teachers  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  Mr.  Stead  for  his 
invaluable  series  of  Books  for  the  Bairns.  I  would  make 
special  mention  of  the  tales  from  Chaucer  and  Tennyson 
and  some  of  the  mythological  stories. 

During  the  first  few  years  of  school  life,  up  to  thirteen 
or  fourteen,  we  should  not  aim  at  the  self-conscious  and 
critical  appreciation  of  literature,  but  we  should  try 
simply  to  make  literary  impressions  of  the  right  kind  by 
the  help  of  reading  and  recitations.  The  only  exception 
I  should  make  to  this  vague,  unconscious  kind  of  work 
would  be  to  teach  the  children  the  names  and  chief 
works  of  the  most  brilliant  of  our  literary  stars. 

When  a  girl  has  arrived  at  the  age  of  thirteen  or 
fourteen,  she  will  probably,  if  her  teachers  have  been 
carrying  out  this  idea,  have  made  a  decided  step  towards 
the  possession  of  some  literary  sense.  She  will  have 
been  receiving  in  abundance  "  literary  impressions  from 
simple  and  good  poetry,  and  these  will  have  been 
gradually  moulding  her  life."  Now  we  may  aim  at 
something  beyond  impressions.  Although  we  must  still 
rely  chiefly  on  the  reading  of  poetry  and  prose,  we  may 
go  further  than  mere  reading,  and  pay  attention  to  the 
analysis  of  thought  and  to  the  artistic  qualities  of  the 
style.  As  far  as  possible  we  should  avoid  historical 
introductions,  philological  and  antiquarian  notes,  &c, 
and  give  the  plain  text  alone.  It  is  of  the  greatest 
importance  that  the  work  should  be  studied  and  ap- 
preciated as  a  whole  before  any  attempts  to  explain  it 
line  by  line  or  word  by  word  are  made.  We  must  avoid 
putting  the  class  in  the  position  of  not  being  able  to  see 
the  wood  for  the  trees,  or,  as  Schopenhauer  puts  it, 
"  ignoring  the  shape  and  painting  of  a  fine  Etruscan 


vase  in  order  to  make  a  chemical  examination  of   the 
clay  and  colours  of  which  it  is  made." 

When  teacher  and  class  have  read  together  and 
enjoyed  the  work  as  a  whole,  they  may  proceed  to 
examine  it  more  in  detail.  Attention  should  be  drawn 
to  its  grace  of  style,  its  appropriateness  of  expression,  its 
picturesque  epithets,  its  striking  images,  &c,  and  the 
girls  should  be  made  to  feel  that  the  teacher  points  out 
these  things  because  they  give  her  pleasure,  and  that  she 
wants  them  to  take  pleasure  in  them  too.  It  is  not 
essential  that  the  author  should  be  thoroughly  under- 
stood at  the  time,  for  our  first  aim  is  to  make  them  enjoy 
what  they  read.  This  is  especially  the  case  with  poetry, 
and  I  would  even  advocate  the  learning  off  by  heart 
of  poems  rather  above  the  comprehension  of  the  class. 
They  will  be  laid  up  in  the  storehouse  of  memory  and 
appreciated  in  later  life.  "  For  I  always  love  to  hear 
poetry  twice,  the  first  time  for  sound  and  the  latter  time 
for  sense,"  says  Sir  Henry  Lee  in  Woodstock,  and 
certainly  it  is  quite  possible  to  enjoy  literature  and 
acquire  culture  without  attending  to  its  formal  side 
at  all. 

Then  we  must  remember  that  the  literature  lesson 
may  be  a  valuable  moral  agent.  Through  it  we  bring 
our  pupils  into  contact  with  the  ideal  and  introduce 
them  to  the  "  highest  thought  of  the  highest  men  in  the 
most  perfect  shape,"  at  the  same  time  refining  and 
balancing  their  emotions.  If  we  approach  our  task 
in  the  right  spirit,  we  may  lay  in  our  children  the  founda- 
tions of  a  moral  influence  which  will  affect  the  whole  of 
their  future  careers.  Many  of  those  who  would  resent 
any  direct  attempt  at  moral  instruction  may  be  reached 
and  influenced  for  good  by  means  of  the  literature  lesson. 
Poetry  can  fill  their  minds  with  images  of  goodness  and 
beauty  which  shall  insensibly  produce  in  them  a  desire 
for  these  things. 

It  is  a  rule  of  method  that  a  class  should  read  an 
author  before  they  read  about  him.  This  may  be  all  very 
well  in  theory,  but  I  think  that  experienced  teachers 
will  agree  with  me  that  (at  all  events  in  the  case  of  girls) 
it  is  often  well  to  interest  them  first  in  the  life,  character 
and  surroundings  of  an  author,  and  then  to  lead  them 
to  read  his  works  in  the  light  of  the  interest  thus  aroused. 
At  any  rate,  I  would  strongly  recommend  that  the 
history  of  literature,  including  the  lives  of  the  chief 
writers,  should  be  studied  at  the  same  time  as  the 
literary  masterpieces.  I  know  that  it  is  usual  nowadays 
to  make  light  of,  if  not  actually  to  discourage,  the 
teaching  of  facts  about  the  lives  of  authors,  lists  of  their 
works,  and  so  on.  There  is  no  doubt  that  this  kind  of 
teaching  may  be  overdone  and  literature  turned  into  a 
dull  and  formal  subject,  and  I  do  not  for  a  moment 
suggest  that  it  should  supplant  the  "  real "  study  of 
literature.  But  I  maintain  that  it  is  not  to  be  despised. 
Indeed,  I  have  found  it  an  excellent  plan  to  reserve  a 
few  minutes  at  the  end  of  each  lesson  in  which  to  teach 
just  the  names  of  good  books  and  their  authors.  As  Miss 
Soulsby  says,  "  Unknown  names  are  non-conductors  "  ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  "  Known  names  are  conductors," 
and  a  pupil  who  has  had  this  meagre  kind  of  teaching 
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will  at  least  be  more  likely  to  read,  say,  Sesame  and 
Lilies  or  Cranford  when  she  happens  to  meet  them 
than  she  would  if  their  names  were  unfamiliar  to  her. 
Other  things  being  equal,  a  girl  wandering  aimlessly 
round  a  circulating  library  will  be  much  more  likely  to 
select  Vanity  Fair,  of  which  she  has  heard,  than  The 
Mystery  of  Marston  Grange,  of  which,  let  us  hope,  she 
has  not  heard.  In  theory,  this  plan  may  not  be  altogether 
commendable,  and  if  we  had  fifty  years  of  school  life 
instead  of  about  ten,  I  should  not,  perhaps,  commend 
it.  But  we  have  to  make  the  best  of  the  short  time 
at  our  disposal,  and  I  can,  from  personal  experience, 
assert  that  this  kind  of  teaching  does  repay  one,  though 
not,  perhaps,  till  after  many  days. 

When  possible,  pictures  of  authors  and  their  homes 
should  be  shown.  The  presentation  plates  in  the 
Bookman  are  valuable  aids  to  literature  lessons,  and  may 
with  effect  be  used  to  adorn  the  class-room  walls.  It 
is  also  a  good  plan  to  encourage  the  girls  themselves 
to  make  collections  of  such  pictures,  so  easy  to  obtain 
in  these  days  of  illustrated  magazines  and  postcards. 

With  regard  to  the  material  for  literature  lessons  in 
the  upper  forms,  no  definite  rules  can  be  laid  down. 
Each  teacher  may,  to  a  certain  extent,  follow  her  own 
inclinations  and  teach  what  she  most  affects.  She 
should,  however,  avoid  any  undue  obtrusion  of  her 
own  purely  personal  predilections.  There  is  a  danger, 
especially  in  the  case  of  enthusiastic  young  teachers,  of 
their  giving  too  much  prominence  to  their  own  peculiar 
favourites,  and  thus  making  their  pupils  see  things  in 
wrong  perspective.  A  case  in  point  is  that  of  a  girl  who 
thought  that  William  Watson  was  of  much  greater 
importance  in  the  literary  field  than  Robert  Browning, 
simply  because  her  teacher  was  enthusiastic  over  the 
former  and  neglected  the  latter.  I  myself  left  school  with 
the  idea  that  a  person  who  had  not  read  Le  Gallienne's 
Prose  Fancies,  must  be  illiterate  indeed,  while  I  looked 
upon  an  acquaintance  with  Jean  Ingelow's  High  Tide  on 
the  Coast  of  Lincolnshire  as  the  hall-mark  of  culture  ! 
In  planning  our  literature  lessons  we  have  to  remember 
that  our  aim  is  not  so  much  to  make  a  girl  well  read  as  to 
put  her  in  the  way  of  becoming  well  read.  "  You  come 
here,"  said  Dr.  Arnold  to  his  boys,  "  not  to  read,  but 
to  learn  how  to  read."  We  want  to  give  our  pupils 
introductions,  as  it  were,  to  many  of  the  best  writers  that 
they  may  afterwards  improve  the  acquaintance  as  they 
think  good.  We  should  aim  at  breadth  rather  than 
depth,  and  to  do  this  we  must  alternate  the  makers  of 
modern  English  with  the  older  classics. 

Then,  apart  from  actual  class  work,  are  there  not 
many  subsidiary  ways  of  fostering  in  our  pupils  a  love 
for  good  literature  ?  To  begin  with,  there  is  the  indirect 
teaching  which  they  may  obtain  from  the  mere  fact  of 
living  in  cultivated  society.  This,  of  course,  applies 
particularly  to  pupils  in  boarding  schools,  but  even  in 
high  schools  a  teacher  gets  some  opportunity  of  friendly 
intercourse  with  the  girls,  in  which  she  may  do  something 
towards  "  helping  the  young  wits  into  the  right  and 
plain  way  of  learning." 
ta  Another  source  of  indirect  teaching  may  be  found  in 


the  School  Library,  which  should  be  made  as  representa- 
tive as  possible.  Some  teachers  encourage  girls  to  keep 
a  list  of  books  read,  but  this  does  not  seem  to  me  to  be 
altogether  advisable,  for  it  is  by  means  of  the  library 
that  the  art  of  *'  intellectual  browsing  "  or  "  judicious 
skipping  "  should  be  developed.  Girls  need  to  learn 
that  all  printed  matter  is  not  of  equal  importance,  and 
to  cultivate  the  power  of  seizing  essentials  and  passing 
lightly  over  the  irrelevant. 

Ruskin's  well-known  advice  on  the  literary  education 
of  girls  is  sometimes  quoted  by  people  as  an  argument 
against  any  kind  of  supervision  of  their  daughters' 
reading,  forgetting  that  he  refers  to  a  "  good  library  of 
old  and  classical  books,"  and  not  to  the  haphazard 
collection  generally  to  be  found  in  the  average  middle- 
class  home.  It  is  of  the  highest  importance  to  keep 
trash  and  so-called  "  advanced  "  novels  out  of  a  girl's 
way  until  her  critical  and  literary  faculties  are  developed. 
The  frank  vulgarity  of  many  old  classics  is  far  less  likely 
to  influence  for  evil  than  the  subtle  grossness  of  the 
typical  modern  novel.  "  To  the  pure  all  things  are 
pure,"  and  in  most  cases  what  is  coarse  in  a  literary 
classic  is  passed  over  by  a  girl  reader  without  being 
understood.  I  remember,  as  a  child,  being  forbidden  to 
read  a  certain  well-known  work  towards  which  my  soul 
yearned.  Arrived  at  the  mature  age  of  seventeen,  I 
was  allowed  to  read  what  I  liked,  and  hastened  to 
peruse  the  said  classic.  It  seemed  to  me  most  simple 
and  harmless,  and  I  could  not  imagine  why  it  had  been 
banned.  A  few  years  later,  I  read  it  for  the  second 
time,  and  then  I  realised  the  reason.  The  vulgarity 
and  immorality  which  mingled  with  its  cleverness  and 
which  jarred  so  terribly  at  a  more  mature  age  had  made 
absolutely  no  impression  on  me  as  a  young  girl,  because 
I  did  not  understand  them. 

Dr.  Johnson  once  said  :  "  Read  anything  for  five 
hours  a  day  and  you  will  soon  be  learned  "  ;  and  H.  G. 
Wells,  in  an  article  in  one  of  the  reviews,  has  put  forth 
a  somewhat  similar  idea.  He  proposes  that  children 
should  have  so  much  time  allotted  to  them  every  day 
in  which  they  must  read  in  silence  books  of  their  own 
selection.  I  once  tried  the  plan  in  a  modified  form  and 
found  that  on  the  whole  it  answered  well. 

There  are  many  other  ways  of  "  indirect  literature 
teaching,"  among  which  I  may  mention  the  following  : 

Reading  aloud  to  the  girls  while  they  are  doing  manual 
work,  such  as  sewing  or  drawing.  This  is  a  good  oppor- 
tunity for  trying  to  interest  them  in  biography,  say,  for 
example,  Stanley's  Life  of  Arnold,  or  Mrs.  Gaskell's  Life 
of  Charlotte  Bronte. 

Literary  Evenings. — It  is  quite  feasible  in  most  schools 
to  have  these  once  a  fortnight.  A  social  flavour  is 
imparted  by  holding  them  in  the  drawing-room,  and 
they  are  generally  much  appreciated.  As  a  rule  a  poet 
is  chosen,  e.g.,  Tennyson  or  Wordsworth.  A  short  essay 
on  the  subject  is  read  aloud  by  one  of  the  girls,  and 
followed  by  a  judicious  selection  of  songs,  recitations, 
and  reading  from  his  works.  Occasionally,  to  vary  the 
proceedings,  one  of  Shakespeare's  plays  may  be  read, 
and  if  there  is  any  histrionic  talent  in  the  school,  a 
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dramatic  performance  once  a  year  of  scenes  from  the 
Cambridge  play  is  an  excellent  thing.  It  is  astonishing 
how  thoroughly  the  girls  enter  into  the  spirit  of  the 
acting  and  how  real  Shakespeare's  characters  become  to 
them.  A  child  who  seems  to  have  the  greatest  difficulty 
in  learning  ten  lines  of  A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream  as 
a  class  lesson  will  cheerfully  learn  the  whole  of  Puck's 
part  out  of  school  hours,  and,  what  is  more,  recite  it  with 
intelligence  and  accuracy. 

Essay  writing. — Apart  from  the  ordinary  writing  of 
composition,  it  is  well,  I  think,  to  make  the  girls  write, 
once  a  term,  an  essay  on  a  subject  of  their  own  choosing. 
The  best  of  these,  if  up  to  a  certain  standard  of  merit, 
may  serve  to  adorn  the  school  magazine  or  a  literary 
evening. 


The  Dismissal  of  Assistant 
Masters 

By  Alfred  Fellows 

As  a  study  in  contrasts,  it  may  be  instructive  to  consider 
the  case  of  two  University  men,  one  of  whom  took  his 
degree  in  honours  and  proved  himself  steady  and  indus- 
trious, while  the  other  contented  himself  with  a  pass 
degree  and  possessed  no  special  talent  or  industry  beyond 
the  moderate  standard  necessary  to  enter  the  Church. 
Let  it  be  supposed  that  the  first  man  decided  on  scho- 
lastic life,  and  found  a  place  as  assistant  master  at  a  good 
school,  while  the  other  took  Holy  Orders  and  was  pre- 
sented to  a  living  within  a  few  years  of  his  ordination. 

Speaking  generally,  even  the  grossest  slackness  and 
negligence  can  hardly  endanger  the  latter's  position : 
to  render  himself  liable  to  deprivation  nothing  short  of 
the  most  flag  ant  misconduct  is  necessary,  unless  it  be 
that  misplaced  zeal  in  ceremonial  which  more  often  marks 
a  good  man  in  the  wrong  place  than  one  who  neglects  his 
congregation.  So  secure  is  the  tenure  of  the  beneficed 
clergyman. 

The  assistant  master,  on  the  other  hand,  may  do  his 
work  without  fault,  and  materially  improve  the  position 
•of  his  school ;  but  if  the  recent  case  of  Wright  v. 
Zetland  is  upheld,  he  may  on  some  future  day  receive  a 
letter  of  dismissal  from  a  new  headmaster  of  the  "  clean- 
sweep  "  order,  even  as  he  is  packing  to  return  after  the 
holidays,  at  once  depriving  him  of  his  place  and  his  means 
of  living,  without  any  redress  whatever. 

Perhaps  it  is  clear  without  the  above  contrast  that 
such  a  position  is  unfair  ;  but  before  considering  where 
the  blame  lies  or  what  reform  is  appropriate  it  may  be 
best  to  examine  the  customs  as  to  dismissal  in  other 
professions,  and  the  reasons  for  their  adoption.  As 
shown  above,  a  bishop  cannot  dismiss  a  beneficed 
clergyman  save  in  very  rare  circumstances.  But  it  is 
right  to  mention  that  all  servants  of  the  King,  even  to 
the  highest,  are  dismissable  at  a  moment's  notice  unless 
they  are  specially  protected  by  Act  of  Parliament. 
It  is  perhaps  significant  that  this  has  only  been  laid 


down  broadly  within  the  last  twelve  years  (an  older 
decision  applied  to  the  military  service  only)  as  showing 
that  the  right  has  not  been  exercised  arbitrarily  or 
unjustly  ;  but  when  the  particular  case  of  a  soldier 
or  civil  servant  is  examined,  the  reasons  for  having  such 
a  power  in  reserve  vested  in  the  Crown  are  overwhelming. 
For  a  blundering  or  headstrong  general  or  diplomat 
might  otherwise  endanger  peace,  and  with  a  little  cunning 
could  act  so  that  it  would  be  impossile  to  formulate  a 
reason  for  dismissal  without  further  straining  relations 
with  an  already  offended  Power,  even  though  the  offence 
was  notorious.  Thus  the  right  to  dismiss  without  reason 
must  be  reserved.  The  risk  of  dismissal  in  his  Majesty's 
service  is  not  a  large  one,  the  risk  of  unjust  dismissal  is 
as  nearly  negligible  as  human  justice  and  foresight  can 
make  it,  and  for  the  best  reasons  must  be  accepted  by  all 
who  wish  to  live  in  the  service  of  their  country. 

Applying  such  arguments  to  schoolmasters,  it  is  plain 
that  slack  or  incompetent  masters  can  lower  the  tone  of  a 
school  very  quickly  ;  and  it  is  also  clear  that  slackness  and 
incompetence  in  themselves  are  so  difficult  to  prove  in  a 
court  of  law  (requiring  as  they  usually  do  evidence  of  a 
long  course  of  conduct)  that  no  governor  or  headmaster 
would  allege  them  as  a  legal  reason  for  dismissal  if  he 
could  possibly  help  it.  Thus  a  power  to  dismiss  with- 
out reason  given  must  be  reserved  ;  but  very  different 
considerations  apply  to  dismissal  with  and  without 
notice.  If  there  is  a  reasonable  time  for  notice,  and  it 
can  be  given  by  either  side,  there  need  be  no  great  hard- 
ship, at  least  in  the  case  of  the  younger  man.  The 
analogy  of  a  domestic  servant  is  a  familiar  one  ;  wilful 
disobedience  or  gross  misconduct  justifies  prompt  dis- 
missal, and  perhaps  habitual  negligence  or  incom- 
petence in  certain  circumstances.  But  otherwise  the 
rule  by  custom  is  the  month's  warning  or  month's  wages 
in  lieu  of  warning  ;  and  before  the  prudent  employer 
resorts  to  instant  dismissal,  he  will  be  very  careful  that 
he  can  prove  in  court  that  he  has  ample  reason.  The 
law  here  works  well,  and  there  is  no  desire  to  alter  it. 
Indeed,  the  personal  relation  of  master  and  servant 
would  make  fixity  of  tenure  impossible  in  the  case  of 
violent  disagreement,  and  the  month's  notice  is  found  of 
the  best  convenience  to  both. 

The  relations  of  a  headmaster  to  school  governors  or 
trustees,  or  of  assistant  to  headmaster,  are  sufficiently 
personal  to  prevent  the  proper  working  of  the  school  if 
there  is  a  permanent  disagreement ;  and  there  must 
therefore  be  the  right  on  either  side  to  determine  the 
contract.  But  as  a  matter  of  convenience  or  even  of 
plain  justice  there  should  in  such  contracts  be  proper 
notice  of  termination  ;  and  for  a  between-girl  to  be  en- 
titled to  a  month's  notice  and  a  schoolmaster  of  perhaps 
thirty  years'  standing  to  practically  none  at  all  is  an 
obvious  absurdity.  In  this  respect  the  finding  of  the 
jury  in  the  Richmond  case,  that  there  must  be  a  term's 
notice  by  custom,  is  useful ;  and  as  it  is  far  more  diffi- 
cult to  reverse  the  finding  of  a  jury  on  the  facts  than 
the  decision  of  a  judge  on  a  point  of  law,  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  verdict  may  stand  for  all  schools  to  which  it  can 
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These,  however,  cannot  include  the  public  schools 
enumerated  in  the  Act  of  1868,  which  for  those  schools 
regulates  the  relations  between  head  and  assistant 
masters,  the  latter  being  dismissable  at  pleasure  by  the 
terms  of  the  Act.  In  answering  a  question  on  Wright 
v.  Zetland  in  the  House  of  Commons,  asked  by  Mr. 
Mallet,  M.P.  for  Plymouth,  Mr.  Lough  stated  that,  as  he 
was  advised,  "  at  pleasure  "  did  not  necessarily  or  in  all 
cases  mean  "  without  notice."  This  is  a  purely  legal 
point  which  Mr.  Lough  hoped  would  be  elucidated  in 
the  appeal ;  but  as  the  Act  of  1868  does  not  apply 
to  Richmond  School  this  seems  doubtful.  The  leading 
authority  at  present  is  of  course  Dr.  Hayman's  case,  be- 
tween the  trustees  of  Rugby  School  and  the  headmaster ; 
here  the  judge,  Sir  Richard  Malins,  heard  evidence  of 
certain  overbearing  or  arbitrary  acts  of  Dr.  Hayman  in 
justification  of  the  step  the  trustees  took,  and  a  term's 
notice  was  given.  As  nothing  was  alleged  against  the 
Richmond  masters  and  they  did  not  get  a  term's  notice, 
their  case  was  harder.  A  still  older  case,  that  of  Darlington 
School,  was  even  more  adverse  to  the  masters,  turning  on 
the  words  of  its  charter ;  but  this  authority  has  been 
weakened  by  the  disapproval  of  judges  in  later  decisions. 
It  may  be  mentioned  that  in  a  case  in  America  the 
regulation  in  a  school  that  all  the  masters  should  be 
dismissable  at  the  pleasure  of  the  govering  body  was 
held  void  on  the  ground  that  such  an  arbitrary  rule  was 
against  public  policy. 

In  schools  which  are  not  under  the  Act  of  1868  the 
tenure  of  the  head  and  assistant  masters  will  depend 
upon  the  charter  or  constitution,  which  a  new  assistant 
master  may  not  find  an  opportunity  of  studying.  If 
the  charter  is  silent,  the  custom  as  to  the  term's  notice 
may  prevail ;  but  the  present  doubts  and  uncertainties 
are  clearly  wrong,  and  the  first  necessity  in  any  amended 
law  is  that  both  head  and  assistant  masters  should  know 
their  positions  exactly. 

If  in  the  near  future  the  matter  is  dealt  with  by  Act  of 
Parliament,  the  Richmond  case  indicates  one  obvious 
reform.  There  the  governors  had  the  benefit  of  the 
assistant  masters'  services  in  carrying  on  the  school,  but 
the  judge  ruled  that,  as  a  technical  matter,  there  was  no 
contract  with  them  for  such  services,  and  that  therefore 
the  action  failed.  As  there  had  been  no  agreement 
with  the  new  headmaster,  and  the  former  headmaster 
had  not  dismissed  the  assistants,  it  appears  that  the  law 
now  treats  assistant  masters  at  such  schools  much  as 
(the  comparison  is  hardly  too  strong)  the  thimble- 
rigger  treats  the  unwary  racegoer.  The  latter  is  assured 
that  there  is  a  pea  somewhere  ;  but  whichever  thimble 
he  selects  is  the  wrong  one.  So  the  master  is  told  that 
he  is  entitled  to  a  term's  notice,  but  when  he  seeks  to 
enforce  his  rights  he  finds  that  it  is  no  one's  duty  to  give 
it  to  him.  This  position  can  only  be  compared  with  the 
equally  nonsensical  one  of  a  married  woman's  creditor 
by  our  present  law.  The  latter  often  finds  that  though 
the  law  says  he  ought  to  be  paid,  neither  husband  nor 
wife  is  liable  to  pay  him,  owing  to  legal  technicalities. 
Reform  is  thus  necessary  in  either  case  ;  and  the  simplest 
way  to  mend  the  position  of  an  assistant  master  is  to 


enact  that  the  headmaster,  in  engaging  and  dismissing 
his  assistants,  should  be  deemed  in  law  the  agent  of  the 
governors  or  proprietors.  This  would  make  the  latter 
ultimately  responsible  both  for  salaries  and  proper 
notices  of  dismissal.  And  just  as  by  a  rigid  custom  the 
newly  beneficed  clergyman  takes  on  his  predecessor's 
curates  until  they  have  time  and  opportunity  to  get 
berths  elsewhere,  so  a  new  headmaster  should  continue 
with  the  existing  staff,  unless  due  notice  to  the  latter 
has  been  given  before  the  last  term  of  the  retiring  head- 
master. It  may  be  observed  in  passing  that  if  assistant 
masters  had  been  half  as  well  organised  in  their  own 
interests  as  plumbers  or  engineers,  the  present  head- 
master    of     Richmond     School     would     have     been 

men  for  his  staff  at  all.  If 
of  trades-unions  cannot  be 
loyalty   to  each   other 


may 


unable  to  find  qualified 
some  of  the  methods 
commended,  the  men's 
teach  a  lesson. 

As  regards  legislation  in  the  future,  it  may  be  right  to 
await  the  result  in  the  Richmond  case.  If  it  is  finally 
decided  (reversing  the  judge  of  first  instance)  that  the 
late  headmaster  of  Richmond  School  engaged  his  assist- 
ants as  agent  for  the  trustees  of  the  school,  and  as  agent 
had  power  to  bind  them  to  give  due  notice,  no  legislation 
ought  to  be  necessary.  If,  furthermore,  it  is  held  that  the 
expression  "  at  the  pleasure  of  the  headmaster  "  in  the 
Act  of  1868  does  not  justify  dismissal  without  due  notice, 
the  tenure  of  a  master  in  the  chief  public  schools  will  be 
no  worse  than  that  of  his  professional  brethren  in  the 
endowed  or  proprietary  schools  not  mentioned  in  that 
Act.  But  if  it  is  ultimately  decided  that  the  new  head- 
master of  Richmond  School  was  within  his  rights,  and  the 
dismissed  assistants  are  thus  left  without  remedy,  and  if 
"  at  pleasure  "  justifies  dismissal  without  notice,  it  may 
fairly  be  asked  what  good  reason  exists  for  subjecting  a 
Bachelor  or  Master  of  Arts  to  a  possibility  to  which  a 
footman  will  not  submit  himself.  In  the  case  of  the 
King's  servants  there  is  such  a  reason  ;  but  if  a  master 
at  a  school  misbehaves,  no  diplomatic  possibilities  need 
prevent  his  misconduct  being  plainly  alleged  as  to  cause 
of  his  summary  dismissal.  And  if,  on  the  other  hand,  no 
fault  is  found  with  him,  he  should,  as  a  matter  of  bare 
justice  recognised  in  far  more  humble  occupations,  have 
due  notice. 

On  the  last  assumption,  that  the  plaintiffs  in  the 
Richmond  case  fail,  and  that  the  Act  of  1868  is  to 
be  construed  against  the  masters,  legislation  will  be 
necessary  if  the  arbitary  power  of  dismissal  without 
notice  is  to  be  abolished.  A  short  statute  expressly 
amending  this  Act  would  be  needful ;  and  it  could  be 
made  general  by  a  declaration  that,  notwithstanding 
anything  in  the  charters  of  endowed  schools,  all  masters 
should  be  entitled  to  a  term's  notice.  If  the  governors  of 
any  particular  school  desired  that  the  power  of  instant 
dismissal  should  be  retained  for  any  special  reason,  that 
school  might  be  excepted ;  but  it  should  be  made  the 
condition  for  such  exception  that  every  master  on  being 
engaged  should  be  told  unmistakably  of  the  precarious 
nature  of  his  tenure  of  office.  Then  there  would  be  no 
injustice  ;    and  if  the  proprietors  or  trustees  of  such 
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schools  found  that  the  best  men  avoided  them,  they 
would  have  a  useful  lesson  in  social  science. 

In  framing  such  a  statute,  two  subsidiary  questions 
might  also  be  considered.  The  power  of  dismissing  a 
master  in  his  first  term  summarily  might  be  retained  to 
meet  those  cases  in  which  a  good  scholar  is  found  to  be 
entirely  incapable  of  keeping  boys  in  order  ;  and  the 
tenure  of  masters  of  long  standing,  often  the  heads  or 
proprietors  of  boarding-houses,  might  be  rendered  more 
secure.  The  last  point  involves  questions  of  some  diffi- 
culty. Usually  affairs  are  reasonably  compromised  at 
the  coming  of  a  new  headmaster  ;  but  if  the  Richmond 
precedent  is  to  be  followed  it  might  be  necessary  to  guard 
against  a  new  headmaster  who  would  cheerfully  dismiss 
an  assistant,  like,  for  example,  the  late  Mr.  Bowen  of 
Harrow,  at  the  shortest  notice  possible.  This,  too,  would 
have  to  be  ensured  without  permanently  endowing 
men  obviously  long  past  their  work.  But  the  position 
of  a  master  as  an  "  hotel-keeper  "  and  in  respect  of  super- 
annuation is  somewhat  outside  the  scope  of  the  present 
article,  which  is  written  to  advocate  an  obvious  piece  of 
justice  to  a  body  of  men  who  discharge  very  important 
duties  with  little  or  no  public  recognition,  though  their 
lives  are  exacting  and  would  be  intolerable  to  thousands 
of  better-paid  men.  If  the  result  of  the  appeals  in  the 
Richmond  case  is  to  establish  the  principle  of  the  term's 
notice,  and  that  the  liability  to  give  it  cannot  be  escaped 
on  technical  defences,  the  money  spent  will  have  been 
well  invested  ;  and  the  writer  must  express  a  hope  that 
the  appellants,  one  a  valued  personal  friend,  may  win 
the  victory  for  themselves  and  for  the  other  members 
of  a  profession  which  involves  many  duties  and  few 
privileges. 


Correspondence 


"THE  BEST  SECOND  LANGUAGE  FOR 

ENGLISHMEN." 

To  the  Editor  of  School. 

Sir, — Mr.  Shepperton  may  heap  figures  upon  figures  to 
show  that  German  is  the  best  second  language  for  English- 
men to  learn,  but  his  efforts  will  be  of  no  value,  because 
he  goes  the  wrcng  way  to  prove  his  thesis.  Will  the 
figures  he  has  produced  appeal  with  any  force  to  young 
people  under,  say,  twenty-three  years  of  age,  when  French 
or  some  other  alternative  subject  (and  an  alternative  subject 
must  be  allowed)  can  be  taken  at  an  examination  instead  ? 
What  the  majority  of  these  wish  is  to  have  dene  with  hard 
study  altogether,  and  to  obtain  a  certificate  or  a  degree  on 
the  easiest  terms. 

What  Mr.  Shepperton  should  do  is  to  try  and  convince 
those  in  authority  who  now  are  doing  their  best,  seemingly, 
to  kill  the  stud}'  of  German  in  England.  Within  the  last 
ten  years  they  have  succeeded  surprisingly  well :  if  they 
go  on  as  they  are  doing,  in  another  ten  years  the  study  of 
German  for  examination  purposes  will  be  dead. 

Take  the  case  of  a  candidate  preparing  his  German 
subject  for  the  London  Intermediate  Arts  Examination. 
Unless  he  lives  in  London  or  in  some  other  large  town,  he 


will  find  it  difficult  to  procure  a  proper  teacher.  If  he  has 
recourse  to  four  or  five  different  teachers  he  will  hear  as 
many  different  ways  of  pronouncing  the  language,  differing 
as  much  as  the  Lancashire  dialect  differs  from  that  of 
Somersetshire. 

No  books  are  prescribed  for  the  above  examination,  in 
order,  I  suppose,  that  the  drift  of  the  passages  set  for 
translation  may  be  unfamiliar  to  the  candidate,  and  that 
he  may  spend  precious  time  in  guessing  the  meaning  of 
words  which  he  has  never  seen  !  The  piece  for  dictation 
is  probably  selected  from  some  out-of-the-way  author  for 
the  same  reason. 

Could  any  scheme  be  devised  better  calculated  to  crush 
any  desire  to  prepare  for  an  examination  in  German  than 
the  above  ?  German  being  far  more  difficult  of  acqui- 
sition than  French,  it  stands  to  reason  that  nine  out  of  ten 
candidates  choose  the  latter. 

M.  W. 


THE  NEW  ADVANCE  AT  THE  INTERNATIONAL 
CONGRESS  OF  SCHOOL  HYGIENE. 

To  the  Editor  of  School. 

Sir, — As  a  slightly  incorrect  statement  was  published, 
it  would  be  as  well  to  explain  in  some  detail  the  important 
new  move  in  the  matter  of  School  Hygiene  which  was 
taken  at  the  closing  meeting  of  the  recent  International 
Congress. 

The  permanent  International  Committee,  consisting  of 
about  sixty  members  selected  from  almost  every  country, 
has  hitherto  only  met  during  Congresses.  Arising  out  of 
the  question  of  whether  it  would  not  be  a  proper  thing 
to  establish  a  Bureau,  with  a  permanent  staff,  library  and 
museum,  and  so  on,  in  some  central  but  neutral  spot,  such 
as  a  Swiss  or  Dutch  town,  it  was  decided,  as  explained  by 
Drs.  Mathieu,  Burgerstein  and  Kerr,  that  it  would  probably 
lead  to  greater  progress  if  such  Bureau  was  not  localised, 
but  if  each  country  had  its  own  centre  for  the  diffusion  of 
knowledge,  and  to  act  as  a  clearing-house  in  the  matter  of 
school  hygiene  statistics,  laws  and  regulations.  Finally, 
to  supervise  in  scientific  matters  and  generally  to  do  all 
that  is  possible  at  all  times  or  places  to  forward  the 
human  interests  which  are  bound  up  in  the  special  lines  of 
knowledge  included  in  School  Hygiene,  the  International 
Committee  has  formed  a  small  Council. 

This  Council  has  all  the  powers  of  an  ordinary  Committee. 
It  can  form  sub-committees  of  experts  on  special  inquiries. 
The  usual  Committee  procedure  is  to  sit  round  a  table 
and  discuss  matters,  but  this  Council  will  deal  with  the 
various  subjects  that  arise,  submitting  the  different  topics 
by  correspondence,  collating  the  answers,  and  finally 
making  pronouncements  in  urgent  matters  after  a  meeting 
of  the  Council. 

It  is  obvious  that  for  efficiency  such  Council  should  be 
small  and  yet  have  in  it  elements  to  secure  permanence, 
and  at  the  same  time  possibilities  of  slow  but  constant 
change.  This  has  been  done  by  deciding  that  it  shall 
consist  of  the  president  of  the  past  Congress,  the  president 
of  the  Congress  which  has  just  been  held,  and  the  president 
of  the  next  Congress.  Nine  other  members  are  to  be 
elected,  of  whom  three  are  to  be  from  the  country  where 
the  Congress  was  last  held,  and  three  from  the  country  where 
it  will  be  held  next,  three  being  selected  from  other  lands. 
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Certain  matters,  tor  instance,  will  almost  at  once  come 
under  the  consideration  of  this  Council.  Such  might  be 
quoted  as  : 

"  The  question  of  how  medical  inspection  of  schools 
can  best  be  carried  out  with  the  maximum  of  efficiency 
and  minimum  of  cost." 

"  The  question  of  how  far  the  laws  of  health  can 
best  be  imparted  to  the  coming  generation,  so  that 
later  they  will  know  how  to  care  for  themselves  and 
those  dependent  on  them." 

"  The  best  systems  or  methods  of  physical  training 
for  both  sexes  at  various  ages." 

"  The  feeding  of  children  requiring  proper  nutrition, 

so  that  it  shall  be  done  without  developing  pauperism 

and  with  regard  to  those  upon  whom  the  cost  falls." 

These  four  matters  are  being  dealt  with  practically  in  a 

great  variety  of  ways,  and  this  Council  should  be  able  to 

collect  and  analyse  known  facts  to  show  which  methods 

are  best  for  any  town  or  State. 

It  is  obvious  that  information  thus  digested  will  have  a 
very  great  value  politically  as  well  as  educationally,  and 
this  Council  may,  in  time,  come  to  be  officially  regarded  as 
quite  analogous  in  matters  of  School  Hygiene  to  that  other 
Congress  of  Peace  now  in  session  at  The  Hague. 
Yours  faithfully, 

Lauder  Brunton  ,  President. 
James  Kerr,  }Hon.  General 

E.  White  Wallis, )  Secretaries. 


inor  Notices 


Nature  Studies  and  Fairy  Tales.  Part  II.  By  Catherine 
I.  Dodd,  M.A.     (Nelson.     3s.  6d.) 

We  cannot  speak  too  highly  of  this  admirable  book. 
Though  designed  for  "  Infant  Schools  and  Transition 
Classes,"  it  is  one  whose  significance  extends  far  beyond 
them.  The  principles  of  correlation  here  practically  exem- 
plified are  applicable  to  all  departments  of  school  work, 
and  not  only  applicable  but  urgently  desirable.  The  infant 
school  has  much  to  teach  the  primary  and  the  secondary 
school. 

The  well-known  stories  of  Red  Riding  Hood,  The  Babes 
in  the  Wood,  and  the  like  are  here  woven  into  an  educa- 
tional fabric  in  which  nature-study,  poetry,  drawing,  and 
colour-work  all  have  their  place.  The  guiding  idea  is 
that  of  the  seasons.  Advocates  of  moral  instruction  will 
find  that  most  of  the  lessons  have  a  moral  bearing  ;  and  a 
collection  of  short  poems  forms  an  important  section  of 
the  book. 

Elementary  Science  for  Pupil  Teachers.  Physics  Section 
by  W.  T.  Clough.  Chemistry  Section  by  A.  E.  Dun- 
stan.  (Methuen.  2s.) 
Another  of  the  many  small  text-books  on  elementary 
science  that  have  appeared  during  the  past  ten  years. 
There  are  the  usual  and  familiar  experiments  and  diagrams, 
and  a  useful  glossary.  The  book  seems  to  us  carefully 
written  and  free  from  misprints  and  blunders.     Whether 

I         there  is  room  for  it  is  another  question. 
History  of  Warwick  School.     By  A.  F.  Leach,  M.A.     (Archi- 
bald Constable.     10s.  nett.) 
if  Old  boys  of  Warwick  School  will  welcome  this  valuable 
and   exhaustive   account   of   their   venerable   foundation. 


"  Very  few,"  says  the  author,  "  are  the  institutions  in 
England  .  .  .  which  can  bring  direct  and  documentary 
evidence  of  their  descent  from  the  days  of  King  Edward 
the  Confessor.  The  King's  Grammar  School,  Warwick, 
is  one  of  these  few."  While  there  are  at  least  three  schools 
which  can  claim  a  greater  antiquity,  there  is  not  one  that 
can  trace  back  its  history  to  the  Confessor's  time  by  means 
of  documentary  evidence  of  continuity. 

The  present  volume  is  enriched  by  facsimiles  of  the 
ancient  charters  upon  which  the  above  claim  is  based,  and 
also  by  portraits  of  the  various  school  buildings,  and  of  the 
more  recent  headmasters.  But  even  apart  from  these 
aids  to  appreciation,  the  work  is  a  rich  and  scholarly  one. 
The  amount  of  research  necessary  for  its  production  must 
have  been  enormous. 

For  the  general  reader,  the  most  interesting  portions  are 
probably  those  dealing  with  the  early  nineteenth  century. 
"  If  boys  wanted  the  services  of  the  writing  usher  or  any- 
thing beyond  classics,  they  had  to  pay  for  it."  Latin 
accidence  was  learnt  by  heart  at  home,  and  repeated  at 
school.  Nonsense  verses  in  Latin  preceded  sense  verses  ; 
Latin  prose  was  not  attempted.  History,  ancient  or 
modern,  geography,  geometry,  modern  languages,  and 
even  English,  were  unknown  subjects. 

Any  reader  who  wishes  to  study  the  educational  vicissi- 
tudes of  the  last  nine  hundred  years  cannot  do  better  than 
read  this  book  ;  for  the  history  of  Warwick  School  is,  in 
parvo,  the  history  of  secondary  education  in  England. 

Preparatory  Papers.  Latin  Grammar.  By  W.  J.  Hawkes, 
B.A.  (Longmans,  Green,  and  Co.  is.) 
The  busy  form-master  may  save  himself  time  and  trouble 
by  using  these  papers  ;  there  is  even  a  scheme  of  marks 
arranged  to  fit  each  paper.  Although  intended  principally 
for  preparatory  school  work,  the  later  sets  of  questions  are 
quite  suitable  for  the  lower  forms  of  public  schools  ;  the 
last  few  reach  lower  certificate  standard.  The  book  will 
be  a  useful  companion  to  Kennedy's  Shorter  Latin  Primer. 

Temple  Series  of  Bible  Characters  and  Scripture  Handbooks. 
(1)  The  Pre-exilic  Prophets.  (2)  Samuel.  (Dent  and 
Co.     gd.  nett.) 

These  two  little  volumes  are  well  up  to  the  high  standard 
of  the  rest  of  this  useful  series.  We  miss  Jonah  and 
Obadiah  from  the  volume  on  the  prophets  before  the  exile, 
and  notice  must  be  taken  of  a  monstrous  expression — 
religiosity — that  Mr.  Fairweather  has  perpetrated.  A  very 
concise  introduction  to  the  pre-exilic  period  will  be  found 
as  a  preface  ;  then  each  prophet  is  considered  personally 
and  as  a  writer,  and  a  "  text  "  is  found  for  each.  For 
instance,  Hosea,  the  St.  John  of  the  Old  Testament,  preaches 
love  ;  Amos,  who  is  compared  to  Langland  and  Savonarola 
(a  queer  conjunction),  is  the  "  stern  preacher  of  righteous- 
ness," and  so  on.  It  should  not  be  hard  to  find  a  motive 
for  Josiah  when  he  fought  against  Pharaoh  Necho  ;  surely 
it  was  because  he  was  the  vassal  of  Assyria. 

The  treatment  of  Samuel  and  his  time  is  noteworthy  for 
some  strong  remarks  about  the  higher  of  the  Higher  Critics. 
Samuel  gets  due  recognition  of  his  great  work  in  starting 
schools  for  prophets  (nabi),  who  were  employed  in  singing 
and  playing  at  the  morning  and  evening  sacrifice  ;  the 
element  of  praise  in  Hebrew  worship,  which  was  so  promi- 
nent in  later  times,  dates  its  rise  from  Samuel's  day.  A 
sensible  attitude  to,  and  explanation  of,  the  difficulty 
about  the  story  of  the  witch  of  Endor  is  welcome.     As 
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usual,  the  indexes  are  good,  the  plates  and  maps  well  printed, 
and  the  book  on  the  prophets  is  supplied  with  questions 
on  the  various  chapters. 

Prayers   for    Schoolboys    and   Schoolgirls.     By    Rev.    Wm. 
Watson,    M.A.     (Oliphant,    Anderson,    and    Ferrier. 
2S.  nett.) 
It  is  difficult  to  criticise  a  manual  like  this.     There  are 
prayers,  intended  for  boys  and  girls  from  twelve  to  eighteen 
years  old,  for  certain  special  occasions  and  for  every  morn- 
ing and  evening  during  a  period  of  two  months.     Each 
prayer  is  preceded  by  a  passage  of  Holy  Scripture  to  be 
read — the  selection,  apparently,  being  made  to  suit  the 
prayer.     It  may  be  that  these  devotions  will  be  suitable 
and   useful  for  those  for  whom  they  are  intended,   the 
language  is  simple  enough  and  there  is  a  remarkable  absence 
of  repetition. 

A  prayer  for  use   "  on  joining  the  Church  "  seems  to 
show  that  the  book  has  been  written  principally  for  Non- 
conformist children. 
The  Holy  Land.     (Owen  and  Co.     15.  6d.  nett.) 

A  little  album  of  ten  scenes  of  Palestine.  The  scenes, 
which  are  described  as  reproduced  in  colour  from  paintings, 
are  delightful ;  each  picture  has  a  simple  explanatory 
note. 

It  will  be  useful  for  parents  and  Sunday  school  teachers 
to  explain  a  New  Testament  lesson. 

The  Cyclopedia  of  Education.  (Sonnenschein.  2s.  6d. 
nett.) 
Except  that  this  book  has  actually  reached  a  third 
edition,  we  should  have  doubted  whether  any  publisher 
would  have  found  it  a  remunerative  undertaking  at  the 
price.  For  half-a-crown  the  reader  is  placed  in  possession 
of  561  large  pages  dealing  with  almost  every  imaginable 
topic  of  educational  interest.  Some  of  the  articles  appear 
rather  thin  and  occasionally  antiquated,  e.g.,  the  one  on 
heredity,  and  those  on  psychological  matters  ;  but  the 
excellence  of  the  work  on  the  biographical  and  historical 
side  is  very  great.  On  the  whole,  the  work  is  a  marvellous 
half-crown's  worth. 

Exposition    in    Class-Room    Practice.     By    Theodore    C. 

Mitchill  and  George  R.  Carpenter.     (The  Macmillan 

Company.     3s.  nett.) 

School-books  written  by  American  teachers  frequently 

carry  the  tale  of  their  origin  in  the  unusual  character  of 

their  titles.    More  especially  in  connection  with  the  teaching 

of  English  do  we  frequently  hear  a  novel  note  struck. 

The  present  book  could  scarcely  have  been  written  by 
teachers  in  this  country,  where  the  status  of  English 
teaching  still  leaves  much  to  be  desired.  It  contains  many 
excellent  hints  on  matters  of  summarising,  the  use  of 
outlines,  and  the  like  ;  but  we  are  more  particularly  pleased 
with  its  treatment  of  the  question  of  appreciation.  To  ask 
boys  to  state  their  reasons  for  preferring  one  book  to 
another,  or  one  character  to  another,  would  be  to  arouse 
genuine  thought.  Such  exercises  would  be  far  better 
than  much  of  the  barren  work  now  common  in  schools, 
both  primary  and  secondary.  We  heartily  commend  the 
book. 

Special  Method  in  Primary  Reading.     Course  of  Study  in  the 
Eight   Grades.     Two   volumes.     By    C.    A.    McMurry, 
Ph.D.     (Macmillan.     2s.  6d.  and  65.  6d.  nett.) 
Dr.  McMurry's  volumes  in  general  and  special  method 


are  fairly  well  known  in  England,  and  the  three  above 
mentioned  are  a  welcome  addition  to  the  series. 

The  first  of  the  three  is  especially  rich  in  suggestions  for 
the  provision  of  suitably  graded  literature.  The  imagi- 
native element  is  prominent,  as  we  should  expect,  and  the 
author's  stress  is  ever  on  the  real  rather  than  the  formal. 
"  Suitable  and  interesting  thought  matter  is  the  true  basis 
of  progress  in  reading,  and  the  strengthening  of  the  taste 
for  good  books  is  a  much  greater  thing  than  the  mere 
acquisition  of  the  art  of  reading."  Though  primarily  for 
American  schools,  the  book  is  likely  to  be  very  helpful  to 
English  teachers,  who  are  often  at  a  loss  when  the  question 
of  selection  of  reading  matter  comes  up. 

The  other  two  volumes  give  a  condensed  treatment  of 
the  whole  curriculum  question,  and  will  be  valuable  to  any 
one  drawing  up  a  time-table. 

A    Selection  from  the  Discourses   of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds. 
Edited  by  J.  J.  Findlay,  Professor  of  Education  in 
the  University  of  Manchester.     (Blackie.     2s.  nett.) 
In   editing   Sir   Joshua   Reynolds's   Discourses   on   Art, 
Professor  Findlay  has  a  pedagogical  aim  in  view.     Echoing 
the  words  of  Henry  Morley,  "  the  truths  here  expressed 
concerning  Art  may,  with  slight  adjustment,  be  applied 
to  literature  or  to  any  exercise  of  the  best  powers  of  mind." 
More  especially  in  the  portions  that  deal  with  imitation, 
practice,   and   invention,   Professor   Findlay  believes   that 
teachers  will  find  much  that  is  suggestive.     We  cordially 
welcome  the  volume,  and  could  only  wish  that  the  editor 
had,  by  means  of  a  few  footnotes  of  his  own,  more  expressly 
elucidated  the  pedagogical  applications. 
The   Child  and  the   Curriculum.     By  Catherine  I.   Dodd, 
M.A.     (Swan  Sonnenschein.     25.  6d.) 
Miss  Dodd  has  produced  an  interesting  book,  a  judicious 
blend  of  theory,  history,  and  practical  suggestion.     Her- 
bartian   ideas   are   prominent  throughout,   but   there   are 
copious  and  pertinent  references  to  other  thinkers,  and 
the  book  is  thus  remarkably  fresh  when  compared  with 
the   average  work  on   "  school  management."     The  first 
chapter,  on  "  Old  School  Books,"  is  perhaps  scarcely  an 
integral  portion  of  the  work,  but  we  should  have  been 
sorry  to  miss  it,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  specimen 
lessons  at  the  end. 

As  a  companion  to  more  stodgy  and  exhaustive  books 
on  school  method,  the  work  will  prove  valuable  to  all 
teachers.  We  have  detected  a  few  printer's  errors,  e.g., 
"  procedence  "  for  "  precedence  "  on  p.  5. 
Perry  and  Reum  :  New  French  Course  for  Schools.  Part  II. 
458  pp.  (Macmillan.  3s.  6d.) 
The  chief  contents  of  this  volume  consist  of  twenty- 
two  lessons,  each  of  which  may  be  roughly  divided  into 
three  parts  : 

(1)  Reading  material  based  on  interesting  and  useful 
topics,  with  portion  of  grammar  following. 

(2)  Reading  material  based  on  pictures,  the  subject  of 
which  is  often  supplementary  to  (1). 

(3)  Dictation  bearing  on  the  whole  lesson. 

Much  thought  has  evidently  been  given  to  the  choice  of 
subject-matter  for  translation,  which,  although  of  con- 
siderable length,  has  been  selected  and  treated  so  as  to 
appeal  to  the  imaginative  powers  of  the  learner.  Many 
of  these  pieces  are  taken  from  French  and  English  authors, 
suitable  for  young  readers.  Short  footnotes  are  given  in 
French  where  necessary.     Copious  questionnaire  are  pro- 
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vided,  in  many  cases  after  each  piece  of  translation.  They 
are  not  of  the  usual  dull,  mechanical  type.  If  fairly  treated 
they  will  prove  to  be  of  real  educational  value.  They 
lead  the  pupil  to  think  clearly  and  precisely.  In  some  a 
good  deal  of  help  is  given  in  the  way  of  suggesting  answers, 
especially  in  the  definition  of  words.  The  grammar  is 
treated  at  considerable  length,  the  rules  being  clearly 
stated  and  examples  taken,  as  far  as  possible,  from  the 
subject-matter.  Points  bearing  on  the  rules  are  printed 
in  italics  in  the  translation.  Phrases  a  completer  and 
devoirs  are  given  with  suitable  selections  of  poetry,  songs, 
grammatical  exercises,  and  a  vocabulary.  No  exercises 
for  translation  into  English  are  given. 

The  book  is  suitable  for  pupils  from  twelve  to  fifteen 
years  of  age,  but  older  and  more  "  advanced  "  pupils  could 
use  it  to  great  advantage.  To  those  who  teach  under  other 
methods  than  the  "  reformed  "  it  can  be  thoroughly 
recommended,  and  cannot  help  but  give  a  sound  practical 
knowledge  of  the  language. 

Malot :  Remi  en  A  ngleterre.  By  Margaret  de  G.  Vewall.  27  5 
pp.     (Pitt  Press.     3s.  6d.) 

A  new  edition  of  this  familiar  book,  revised  and  con- 
siderably extended.  The  ordinary  features  of  it  are  too 
well  known  to  need  further  comment.  The  treatment  of 
the  text  has  been  so  enlarged  as  to  render  it  suitable  to  all 
teachers,  except  extreme  reformers.  Its  special  feature 
is  a  lengthy  appendix  from  the  scholarly  pen  of  Mr.  Cloudes- 
ley  Brereton,  and  marked  by  the  thoroughness  which 
distinguishes  all  his  work.  Valuable  hints  are  given  as 
to  how  this  appendix  should  be  used.  Specimen  question- 
naire, a  list  of  idiomatic  phrases,  with  a  list  of  verbs  and 
adjectives  with  the  prepositions  they  take  ;  suggestions 
for  varying  and  re-writing  existing  passages  are  given, 
thus  making  the  reading-book  the  centre  of  instruction, 
which  is  as  it  should  be.  To  these  are  added  a  list  of 
common  phrases  used  in  class. 

The  book  in  its  present  form  is  a  great  advance  on  the 
older  editions,  and  we  are  glad  to  see  that  the  publishers 
intend  to  make  similar  additions  to  their  admirable  Modern 
Languages  Texts. 

Corneille  .-  Le  Cid.  By  H.  W.  Eve,  M.A.  143  pp.  (Pitt 
Press.     2s.) 

This  famous  classic  is  too  little  known  in  schools,  and  it 
is  to  be  hoped  that  this  excellent  edition  by  Mr.  Eve  will 
tend  to  make  it  more  widely  read.  A  good  introduction 
is  given,  including  an  appreciation  of  the  author  and  a 
resume  of  the  plot.  The  character  of  the  king  is  discussed 
in  the  "  Examen."  The  old  spelling  of  words  like  alloit, 
connoitre,  vien,  sui,  foible,  &c,  have  been  retained.  Diffi- 
culties have  been  ably  elucidated  in  the  notes,  which  are 
just  the  right  length,  and  will  be  found  a  valuable  help. 

La  Fontaine  :  One  Hundred  Fables. 
187  pp.  (Ginn.  2s.) 
This  book  is  the  best  collection  of  these  fables  we  have 
yet  seen,  and  contains  a  larger  number  than  most  English 
editions,  thus  allowing  a  wider  range  of  choice.  The 
selection  has  been  carefully  made.  All  the  most  popular 
ones  have  been  included,  and  most  of  those  that  possess 
any  literary  value.  They  are  arranged  as  much  as 
possible  in  order  of  difficulty  and  length.  Care  has  been 
taken  that  several  long  fables  do  not  immediately  follow 
each  other.     In  some  few  cases  the  text  has  been  modern- 
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ised,  without  interfering  with  the  versification.  Wherever 
seventeenth-century  usage  differs  from  that  of  modern 
French,  attention  has  been  called  to  this  in  the  notes,  which 
are  short  and  to  the  point.    There  is  a  good  vocabulary. 

Edouard  Pailleron  ;  Le  Monde  oil  Von  s'ennuie.  Comedie 
en  Trois  Actes.  By  W.  R.  Price.  179  pp.  (Ginn.  25.) 
It  is  somewhat  surprising  that  no  school  edition  of  this, 
the  most  brilliant  comedy  of  modern  days,  and  included 
for  the  last  twenty-five  years  in  the  rfpertoire  of  the  "  Comedie- 
Francaise,"  has  not  before  been  prepared  for  use  in  our 
schools.  It  is  a  witty  satire  on  a  phase  of  French  life, 
social  and  political,  viz.,  the  salon.  It  brought  to  its  author 
immortal  fame,  and  gained  him  the  coveted  distinction  of 
"  Officier  de  l'Academie  Francaise."  It  should  help  to  fill 
a  great  gap  in  the  present  system  of  modern  languages 
teaching,  for  no  kind  of  literature  is  so  essential  to  present- 
day  methods  as  the  modern  comedy.  Prefaced  by  an 
Introduction,  it  has  also  questionnaire,  exercises  for  re- 
translation,  a  vocabulary,  and  short  footnotes,  mainly  of 
an  historical  and  literary  character. 

Paul  Ffval :  La  Fie  des  Grives.  By  G.  H.  C.  Hawtrey. 
266  pp.     (Ginn.     3s.) 

An  historical  romance  dealing  with  fifteenth-century  life 
on  the  coasts  of  Brittany  and  Normandy.  The  Introduc- 
tion includes  a  brief  but  interesting  account  of  the  history 
of  Mont-Saint-Michel — in  and  around  which  the  chief 
events  of  the  story  take  place — and  also  a  biography  of  the 
author.  Paul  Feval's  style  is  clear  ;  he  possesses  abundant 
wit  and  has  the  power  of  "  making  his  characters  talk." 
The  editor  has  written  brief  notes,  from  which  the  pupil 
will  be  able  to  get  all  the  information  he  requires.  There 
are  also  exercises  for  re-translation  and  a  vocabulary. 

The  book  is  tastefully  bound  and  well  printed.  It  would 
be  found  an  excellent  reading-book  for  higher  forms. 

Jean  Mace"  ;  Le  Petit  Ravageot.  By  F.  W.  Wilson,  Ph.D. 
86  pp.  (Macmillan.  is.) 
The  fact  that  this  little  book  forms  one  of  Mr.  Siepmann's 
"  Primary  French  Series  "  is  quite  enough  to  recommend 
itself  to  teachers,  for  the  "  Elementary  "  and  "  Advanced" 
series  of  which  Messrs.  Siepmann  and  Pellissier  are  the 
general  editors  are  too  well  known  to  require  more  than  a 
passing  mention  here.  This  new  series  is  sure  to  be  accorded 
the  same  hearty  welcome  as  its  predecessors.  It  is  based 
on  the  same  admirable  principle,  with  the  difference  that 
Appendix  V.  consists  of  the  "  key  "  to  the  "  words  and 
phrases,"  and  is  included  at  the  end  of  the  book,  and  a 
few  elementary  grammatical  exercises  are  added  in  the 
"  Exercises  on  Syntax  and  Idioms  for  Viva-voce  Practice." 

Mrs.  Christine  Boyd  :  Les  Pilerins  de  la  Tamise.  120  pp. 
(Dent,  is.) 
This  little  book  should  be  of  special  interest  to  pupils 
who  have  already  gone  through  the  Second  French  Book, 
to  which  it  is  a  sequel.  It  contains  several  stories  dealing 
with  facts  of  everyday  life.  The  notes,  with  exercises  on 
grammar  and  translation,  will  be  found  useful,  and  all  of 
them  are  written  in  French.  There  is  a  short  introduction 
by  Mr.  Walter  Rippmann. 

Moliire.     By  Sir  Frank  T.  Marzials.     128  pp.     (Bell,     is.) 

This  volume  forms  part  of  the  "  Miniature  Series  of  Great 

Writers."     It  comes  from  the  pen  of  a  brilliant  scholar, 

who  is  thoroughly    at    home    in   his   subject.    It  is   the 
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most  recent  book  of  its  kind,  and  within  its  small  compass  a 
thoroughly  impartial,  scholarly  view  is  presented  to  us, 
taken  from  all  sources.  It  forms  most  pleasant  reading. 
The  editor  has  devoted  a  chapter  to  Moliere's  Art,  and  also 
one  to  Le  Misanthrope,  the  comedy  in  which  Moliere 
attained  the  highest  summit  of  his  artistic  genius.  A  few 
illustrations  are  given.  It  will  be  found  an  excellent 
handbook  for  students  of  French  classical  literature. 

(i)  Dumas  :  L'Historie  d'une  Tulipe.     By  T.  R,  N.  Crofts, 
M.A.     94  pp.     (2)  Laboulaye :    Abdallah.     By   J,   A. 
Wilson.     80    pp.     (3)  La    Chanson    de    Roland.     By 
H.  Rieu,  M.A.     96  pp.     (4)  Madame  de  Sigur  :    Mi- 
moires    de    Cadichon.     By    J.    F.    Rhoades.     80    pp. 
(Methuen's  Simplified  French  Texts,     is.) 
The  object  of  these  little  texts  is  to  supply  young  pupils 
with  a  translation-book,  the  subject  of  which  is   a  well- 
known  story  retold  in  easy  French  ;   any  words  or  phrases 
which  might  prove  too  difficult,  and  the  less  important 
details,   being   omitted.     A    brief    Introduction    tells    us 
what   we   require   to   know   about   the   author.     A   good 
vocabulary  is  supplied.     The  stories  in  their  abbreviated 
form  lose  nothing  of  their  interest,  and  we  can  heartily 
recommend  them  for  use  in  junior  classes.     The  text  is  so 
simple  that  no  notes  are  required,  and  teachers  should  find 
no  difficulty  in  framing  their  own  questionnaire. 
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Practice  and  Precept 

50a  Albemarle  Street,  W. 
September  28,  1907. 

With  the  opening  of  the  new  term  there  has  been  an 
increased  influx  to  secondary,  especially  girls', 
schools  from  the  elementary  schools.  It  is  intended 
that  many  of  them  shall  become  teachers.  No 
doubt  there  is  a  serious  deficit  in  the  supply  of 
teachers  and,  according  to  an  official  estimate  given 
in  a  blue-book  on  the  training  of  teachers,  it  is  likely 
to  continue  to  amount  to  thousands  per  annum. 
But  it  is  extremely  doubtful  whether  the  manner 
in  which  the  profession  is  urged  upon  the  children 
of  elementary  schools  and  their  parents  at  the 
present  time  is  healthy.  Miss  Florence  Low  has  an 
interesting  article  bearing  upon  the  subject  in  the 
Nineteenth  Century  for  September.  She  considers 
that  "  the  average  (or  even  slightly  above  the 
average)  elementary  girl  gets  very  little  advantage 
from  so-called  secondary  education."  Many  head- 
mistresses of  secondary  schools  would  agree  that  it  is 
difficult  for  the  scholar  from  the  elementary  school 
to  take  her  place  according  to  the  standard  of  the 
school,  but  few  would  be  prepared  to  admit  that 
"in  a  great  many  instances  she  not  only  gets  no 


good  but  suffers  positive  harm."  Miss  Low's  main 
concern  is  with  the  girls  who  propose  to  become 
clerks.  She  sets  forth  reasons  to  show  that  great 
harm  is  being  done  in  the  present  and  to  the  future 
by  "  the  creation  of  a  vast  body  of  inferior  clerks  " 
and  also  states  objections  "against  the  present  system 
of  encouraging,  nay,  practically  forcing  (by  means  of 
large  money  payments),  a  great  number  of  elemen- 
tary scholars  to  enter  the  teaching  profession."  In 
directing  attention  to  an  interesting  article  it  is 
sufficient  to  express  agreement  with  the  main  point 
so  far  as  to  say  that  careful  attention  should  be  paid 
to  the  working  of  the  scholarship  system  for  girls 
in  all  its  bearings,  especially  upon  the  labour  market 
and  the  home  life  of  the  nation. 

The  educational  legislation  of  last  session  was  not 
important  from  a  political  point  of  view,  but  it  is 
likely  to  be  far-reaching  in  its  effects.  The  power 
given  to  local  authorities  to  carry  out  the  medical 
inspection  of  the  children  involves  the  establishment 
of  a  central  authority  to  co-ordinate  the  results 
of  their  observations.  The  remarkable  inquiry  in- 
stituted by  the  School  Board  for  Glasgow,  of  which 
the  results  have  been  published  in  a  blue-book, 
shows  the  value  of  precise  statistics  in  directing  the 
attention  to  the  causes  of  physical  defects.     The 
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Board  of  Education  have  lost  no  time  in  establishing 
a  medical  department  and  appointing  Dr.  Newman 
(who  is  well  known  as  an  authority  upon  such  subjects 
as  the  means  to  remedy  the  defects  of  eyes,  ears,  and 
teeth)  to  be  the  first  chief  medical  officer.  Dr. 
Eichholz,  who  has  already  done  good  work  under  the 
Board  of  Education,  will  also  hold  an  office  in  the 
new  department.  It  has  been  somewhat  hastily 
assumed  in  some  quarters  that  it  is  only  the  children 
attending  elementary  schools  who  will  come  within 
the  scope  of  the  investigations.  There  is  nothing  in 
the  Act  or  the  expressed  intentions  of  the  Board  of 
Education  to  impose  this  limitation  and,  in  fact, 
the  official  announcement  in  speaking  of  the  "children 
of  the  nation  "  could  not  have  used  a  wider  term, 
although  Sir  John  Gorst's  book  with  that  title  has 
placed  restraint  upon  its  application.  England  now 
has  an  opportunity  to  care  for  the  physical  develop- 
ment of  the  children  to  the  same  degrees  as  it  receives 
attention  in  other  countries,  and  schoolmasters  may 
follow  John  Locke  in  showing  a  keen  interest  in  the 
physical  development  of  their  pupils.  Recreation 
is  another  matter  which  comes  within  the  purview 
of  the  Act  of  last  session.  We  are  told  that  in 
secondary  schools  too  much  attention  is  paid  to  it, 
but  it  is  certain  that  the  children  of  elementary 
schools  have  not  the  means  nor  the  understanding 
to  enjoy  wholesome  recreation.  The  National 
Review  publishes  the  paper  read  by  the  Countess  of 
Jersey  before  the  International  Congress  on  School 
Hygiene  upon  the  work  of  the  children's  Happy 
Evenings  Association.  For  nearly  twenty  years  the 
association  has  been  doing  excellent  work  in  pro- 
viding "  supervision  and  training  in  habits  of  whole- 
some recreation."  Its  object  is  not  to  amuse  the 
children  evening  after  evening,  but  to  train  their 
powers  so  that  they  may  learn  to  occupy  themselves 
in  a  rational  and  recreative  manner.  The  local 
authorities  will  do  well  to  build  upon  the  founda- 
tions already  laid  down  rather  than  formulate  new 
plans  and  methods. 

• ....  >  jj 
In  our  last  number  we  had  occasion  to  refer  to  the 
necessity  of  co-operation  between  the.  employers  of 
labour  and  those  who  instruct  the  young  people  who 
are  destined  to  engage  in  manual  labour  in  after  life. 
Since  then,  our  attention  has  been  called  to  the  work 
of  the  Committee  on  Industrial  Education  which  is  at 
present  occupied  with  the  question,  and  will  present 
its  report  soon  after  the  reassembling  of  Parliament. 
The  members  have  published  an  interim  paper  on 
"Technical  Training  and  Modernised  Apprentice- 


ship "  which  is  full  of  suggestiveness,  inasmuch  as  it 
presents  the  view  of  those  best  qualified  to  speak 
about  the  sort  of  education  needed  by  our  future 
mechanics.  This  report  points  out  that  there  is 
much  to  be  seen  in  a  walk  through  the  streets  of 
our  large  towns  which  should  stimulate  the  artistic 
appreciation  of  our  young  people,  and  that  it  is  of 
great  importance,  to  begin  with,  to  kindle  such  an 
enthusiasm.  Next  it  protests  against  the  uniform 
instruction  provided  by  most  educational  bodies, 
which  does  not  take  sufficient  account  of  the 
occupations  to  be  followed  by  the  pupils  later, 
and  applauds  the  establishment  of  pre-apprentice- 
ship  classes  in  some  of  our  most  enlightened 
manufacturing  centres.  It  makes  a  clear  de- 
mand for  less  bookish  instruction  and  more 
manual  work,  and  for  the  establishment  of  a 
type  of  education  which  will  discourage  the  desire 
for  the  finishing  process  of  the  country  grammar 
school,  and  substitute  for  it  a  proper  conception 
of  the  dignity  of  labour.  "  Fancy  "  instruction 
is,  as  might  be  inferred  from  the  epithet,  declared 
to  be  of  little  value  ;  and  the  technical  evening 
classes  for  skilled  trades  should  be  "  superin- 
tended by  employers  of  labour  and  skilled  workmen 
from  the  trades  represented,"  and  the  examiners 
must  be  practical  men.  The  classes,  too,  "  should 
be  taught  by  men  who  come  fresh  to  their  work  and 
not  by  those  who  have  been  teaching  all  day." 
These  are  practical  suggestions,  and  we  commend 
them  to  the  attention  of  our  education  committees. 
Our  own  impression  has  hitherto  been  that  employers 
of  labour  have  been  in  most  cases  apathetic,  if  not 
antagonistic,  towards  technical  instruction  :  this 
report  alleges  that  their  attitude  is  due  to  their 
not  having  been  taken  into  the  confidence  of  the 
organisers  of  the  classes.  This  explanation  does  not 
strike  us  as  adequate,  but  there  may  be  something 
in  it  :  if  it  is  the  true  one,  merely  to  state  it  is  to  go 
more  than  half-way  towards  its  removal. 

The  provision  of  meals  for  school  children  raises 
many  side  issues  which  complicate  the  problem,  but 
the  main  thing  is  that  we  cannot  profitably  teach 
a  hungry  pupil,  and  so  our  first  consideration  should 
be  to  feed  him,  and  to  discuss  theoretic  subtleties 
later.  Parliament  has  directed  that  recourse  should 
first  be  had  to  voluntary  societies  for  the  provision 
of  meals  to  necessitous  scholars  ;  and  if  that  fails  a 
rate  may  be  levied  for  the  purpose.  We  understand 
that  the  great  majority  of  the  education  authorities 
who  have  taken  any  steps    in  the  matter  have 
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decided  to  rely  upon  voluntary  effort  ;  and  this 
has  much  to  commend  it.  For  one  thing  the 
work  of  looking  into  the  circumstances  of  needy 
parents — a  very  necessary  precaution — is  likely  to 
be  done  by  a  voluntary  agency  with  much  more 
tact  and  sympathy  than  by  the  steam-roller  methods 
of  an  official  bureau,  to  say  nothing  of  the  cost  of 
establishing  such  a  department.  Not  only  will  the 
necessary  inquiry  be  made  in  a  kindlier  way — this 
is  no  light  matter,  as  the  really  deserving  poor  are 
usually  proud  and  reserved — but  the  visiting  ladies 
and  their  helpers  may  find  out  things  that  no 
amount  of  bureaucratic  census-taking  will  ever 
obtain  a  glimpse  of.  We  have  always  maintained 
that  the  presence  of  ladies  on  Boards  of  Guardians 
has  been  of  infinite  service  to  the  State  in  mitigating 
the  severities  of  the  poor  law  :  and  we  are  confident 
that  their  influence  will  have  as  good  an  effect  in 
the  case  of  the  poor  school  children.  Even  the 
dangers  of  a  proselytising  campaign,  which  some 
seem  to  dread,  are  as  nothing  compared  with  the 
good  that  should  follow  the  amelioration  of  home 
conditions  that  we  may  reasonably  expect  from  these 
domiciliary  visits. 

The  assistant  masters  at  their  recent  meeting  at 
Birmingham  had  some  interesting  topics  before 
them,  not  only  relating  to  their  own  association 
but  to  education  generally.  We  notice  that  they 
expressed  a  fear  that  the  enforcement  of  the  new 
regulation  requiring  a  25  per  cent,  minimum  of  free 
places  may  lead  to  a  lowering  of  the  standard  of 
secondary  education  in  localities  where  there  is  a 
dearth  of  suitable  candidates  ;  they  also  denounced 
the  £2  grant  for  scholars  between  the  ages  of  ten 
and  twelve  as  inadequate.  The  president's  address 
was  a  thoughtful  and  hopeful  review  of  educational 
progress.  He  sensiblyput  in  the  forefront  the  healthy 
tendency  towards  a  rapprochement  which  is  being 
exhibited  amongst  the  various  sections  of  teachers  : 
we  are  quite  sure  that  so  long  as  the  different  associa- 
tions quarrel  among  themselves,  the  public  will 
not  care  whether  sweating  and  inadequate  remunera- 
tion are  rampant  or  not.  Seeing  that  few,  if  any, 
assistant  masters  are  able  to  make  provision  for 
the  future,  it  is  pleasing  to  record  that  a  benevolent 
fund  has  been  started  by  the  society  :  it  has  also 
recommended  a  system  of  life  insurance  to  its 
members.  When,  in  addition  to  these  beneficent 
schemes,  a  pension  is  within  the  reach  of  school- 
masters, assistant  or  otherwise,  we  shall  consider 
that  their  position  is  being  at  last  elevated  to  a  level 
which  is  consistent  with  the  dignity  of  their  work. 


Science  and  "  School  " 

By  Professor  Henry  E.  Armstrong,  F.R.S. 

It  is  customary  to  place  on  sale  the  addresses  delivered 
by  the  President  of  the  British  Association  and  by  the 
Sectional  Presidents,  bound  together  in  paper  covers, 
at  the  price  of  one  shilling.  This  year  the  book  should 
be  in  the  hands  of  every  schoolmaster  and  is  fit  reading 
for  many  senior  boys.  Those  who  fail  to  obtain  it 
should  consult  the  numbers  of  Nature  published  during 
August,  in  which  the  addresses  are  reprinted. 

The  striking  feature  in  it  is  the  attention  paid  to 
Geography  in  various  ways.  The  President's  theme 
was  the  Constitution  of  the  Universe — in  which  the 
earth  plays  an  all-important  part  from  our  point  of 
view.  The  stupendous  results  arrived  at  by  astronomers 
by  means  of  accurate  and  minute  measurement  are 
very  startling.  As  Sir  David  Gill  tells  us :  "  The 
ancient  philosophers  were  confident  in  the  adequacy 
of  their  intellectual  powers  alone  to  determine  the  laws 
of  human  thought  and  regulate  the  actions  of  their 
fellow  men  and  they  did  not  hesitate  to  employ  the 
same  unsupported  means  for  the  solution  of  the  riddle 
of  the  universe.  Every  school  of  philosophy  was  agreed 
that  some  object  which  they  could  see  was  a  fixed 
centre  of  the  universe  and  the  battle  was  fought  as 
to  what  that  centre  was.  The  absence  of  facts,  their 
entire  ignorance  of  methods  of  exact  measurement,  did 
not  daunt  them  and  the  question  furnished  them  a 
subject  of  dispute  and  fruitless  occupation  for  twenty- 
five  centuries."  Now,  facts  alone  are  of  worth.  The 
lesson  is  one  which  as  yet  is  scarcely  appreciated  by 
the  schools — their  didactic  methods  savour  overmuch 
of  the  ancient  philosophers. 

The  President  of  the  Mathematical  and  Physical 
Section,  Professor  Love,  dealt  with  the  origin  of  con- 
tinents and  oceans,  showing  how  it  may  be  supposed 
that  our  earth  has  been  shapen  from  early  times  in  the 
form  it  would  have  if  the  oceans  were  dried  up — viz., 
into  a  continental  and  two  oceanic  regions.  A  tentative 
hypothesis  is  advanced  which  accounts  for  continental 
and  oceanic  regions  such  as  are  at  present  known  to  us, 
on  the  basis  of  the  assumption  that  a  planetary  body 
cannot  exist  in  the  form  of  a  homogeneous  sphere  but 
must  undergo  deformation  under  the  influence  of 
rotation  and  of  the  moon,  the  surface  becoming 
furrowed.  That  it  should  be  possible  to  consider  such 
a  problem  is  very  wonderful — the  fact  may  appeal 
to  the  schoolboy  who  does  not  see  the  use  of  mathe- 
matics. 

In  harmony  with  Professor  Love's  conclusion  is  the 
statement  made  by  the  President  of  the  Geological 
Section  that  "  It  is  now  generally  recognised  that  the 
main  plan  of  the  earth's  geography  and  the  essential 
characters  of  the  successive  geological  systems  are  the 
result  of  internal  movements.  The  relative  importance 
of  those  restless  external  agents  that  we  can  watch,  de- 
nuding here  and  depositing  there,  has  been  exaggerated ; 
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probably  they  do  little  more  than  soften  the  outlines 
due  to  the  silent  heavings  produced  by  the  colossal 
energies  of  the  inner  earth." 

Professor  Gregory  discusses  the  nature  of  the  interior 
mass  of  the  earth — the  part  covered  by  the  thin  rocky 
crust  with  which  we  are  acquainted.  As  the  mean 
relative  density  of  the  earth  as  a  whole  is  about  5.67, 
whilst  that  of  the  rocks  composing  the  crust  is  from  2.5 
to  3  only,  the  interior  must  be  of  much  greater  density 
than  the  exterior.  The  metallic  meteorites  of  nickeli- 
ferous  iron  which  are  seen  in  museums  are  probably 
typical  of  the  interior.  Another  topic  of  importance 
dealt  with  by  Professor  Gregory  is  that  of  the  origin  of 
iron  ores.  Like  our  coal-supplies,  those  of  ironstone 
are  diminishing  rapidly.  Let  us  hope  that  ere  the  evil 
day  is  reached  we  shall  have  learnt  to  make  aluminium 
as  easily  as  iron  and  to  use  it  as  an  effective  substitute. 

The  Geographical  address  proper  is  of  a  more  directly 
mundane  character,  dealing  as  it  does  with  the  relation 
of  Geography  to  Commerce.  The  history  of  Venice  is 
discussed  and  her  downfall  shown  to  be  the  consequence 
of  the  discovery  by  the  Portuguese  of  the  sea  route  to 
India,  which  transferred  into  their  hands  the  lucrative 
trade  in  spices  previously  controlled  by  the  Venetians. 
The  "  fall  "  of  the  Dutch  colonial  empire  is  traced  not  to 
short-sighted  commercial  policy  but  to  James  Watt, 
Stephenson  and  others  who  introduced  steam  traction. 
The  failure  of  raw  materials  is  bound  to  lead  at  no  distant 
date  to  great  displacements  of  the  centres  of  manufac- 
ture and  commercial  activity.  It  is  for  schoolmasters  to 
ask  themselves  very  seriously  whether  their  slowness 
in  responding  to  the  requirements  of  the  times  may  not 
come  to  be  recognised  by  some  future  President  of  the 
Geographical  Section  as  the  important,  if  not  the  main, 
cause  of  commercial  downfall  in  our  country — which 
must  ensue  if  we  affect  a  laisser  faire  attitude  and  is  only 
to  be  avoided  by  the  adoption  of  a  progressive  policy. 
If  teachers  would  learn  how  rapid  has  been  the  progress 
of  engineering  science  of  late,  let  them  consult  the  address 
of  Professor  S.  P.  Thompson,  who  traces  the  develop- 
ment of  electric  motive-power  during  the  last  fifty 
years  ;  then  let  them  reflect  on  the  slowness  of  peda- 
gogic motive-power  and  take  warning  by  the  advice 
given  by  Sir  Philip  Magnus  to  the  Educational  Section 
as  to  the  need  of  applying  scientific  method  to  educa- 
tional problems.  It  is  passing  strange  that  education 
has  no  "learned  society"  to  safeguard  its  interests. 

There  are  other  good  things  to  be  found  in  the  volume. 
I  have  said  enough,  I  trust,  to  recommend  it. 

But  charity  begins  at  home.  I  feel  moved  also  to  say 
something  on  behalf  of  School  while  writing  for  it. 

I  have  been  interested  in  it  from  the  beginning.  I 
like  its  cool  green  cover  and  the  clear,  clean  black 
characters  of  the  legend  embossed  thereon  ;  no  other 
journal  has  quite  so  aesthetic  and  seductive  an  exterior. 
And  as  to  its  contents  :  I  have  heard  it  said  that  there 
is  no  room  for  it — that  there  are  too  many  professional 
papers  of  the  kind — that  it  cannot  live.  But  it  seems  to 
me  that  it  is  improving  steadily  and  quietly  making  a 


place  for  itself ;  that  it  differs  in  many  ways  from  other 
journals ;  that  a  certain  originality  and  freedom  of 
treatment  characterises  many  of  its  articles  ;  that  it 
carries  with  it  a  desire  for  breadth,  a  measure  of  altruism : 
being  less  shoppy  and  narrow  than  most  of  the  pro- 
ductions with  which  it  may  be  compared,  it  should 
command  a  wider  public  and  appeal  to  parents  and 
guardians,  if  not  to  professionals.  Surely,  then,  we 
should  help  it  to  live  and  occupy  a  niche  of  its  own,  even 
at  the  monthly  expense  of  a  few  cigarettes  or  of  a  tea 
with  cake. 

I  put  the  July  and  August  numbers  into  my  bag  when 
going  away  this  summer  and  when  lazy  took  the  oppor- 
tunity of  reading  them  somewhat  carefully.  I  found  no 
little  interesting  matter  and  food  for  thought  in  them. 
(It  is  permissible,  I  trust,  to  think  during  a  holiday, 
although  apparently  it  is  not  when  teaching,  as  if  it 
were  there  would  be  much  less  to  complain  of  in  our 
present  methods.) 

The  burning  questions  of  security  of  tenure  and  the 
power  of  Heads  to  appoint  and  dismiss  assistants  raised 
by  the  Richmond  case  are  referred  to  in  both  numbers. 
My  opinion  on  these  matters,  I  fear,  is  heterodox  from 
the  A.M. A.  point  of  view.  Indeed,  I  must  belie  my 
reputation  and  for  once  side  with  the  Headmasters,  my 
present  view  being  that  we  shall  need  to  increase  rather 
than  diminish  the  authority  of  the  Headmaster  in  the 
future  and  that  too  in  the  interest  of  the  assistant ;  I  am 
not  so  sure  in  the  case  of  the  Headmistress.  A  few  years 
ago  I  was  entirely  of  the  opinion  of  the  assistants — 
now  it  seems  to  me  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when 
assistants  will  need  all  the  protection  Heads  can  give 
them.  A  great  change  is  taking  place,  as  the  majority 
of  secondary  schools  are  being  bribed  into  accepting 
control  by  the  State  and  by  local  authority  ;  soon  they 
will  be  infested  with  examiners  and  inspectors,  who  will 
naturally  make  reports.  What  will  happen  if  Head- 
masters lose  their  power  ?  The  democratic  member 
of  the  board  of  governors — who  will  be  in  a  majority — 
will  be  the  more  ready  to  take  notice  of  complaints 
the  more  ignorant  he  happens  to  be  of  school  work  :  bis 
argument  will  be,  "I  have  to  consider  not  Mr.  A  nor 
Mr.  B  but  the  interests  of  the  children."  He  will  not 
know  that  very  often  more  depends  upon  the  efficiency 
of  the  children  and  of  the  examiners  and  inspectors  than 
of  the  teacher  ;  he  will  resent  failures  at  examinations 
and  take  inspectors'  criticisms  at  their  face  value. 
"  Get  somebody  better  than  Mr.  A  "  will  be  his  decision 
when  complaints  are  made  ;  and  Mr.  A  will  go  at  short 
notice,  notwithstanding  his  Head's  representation  that 
he  is  a  most  accomplished  teacher.  This  is  not  hypo- 
thesis on  my  part  but  from  actual  experience. 

We  are  silently  but  surely  undermining  our  position. 
Englishmen  are  nothing  if  they  are  not  individual  and 
adventurous :  we  owe  our  Empire  to  our  individuality — 
we  shall  lose  it  if  we  cease  to  develop  the  quality.  And 
we  are  ceasing  to  develop  it  and  curbing  its  exercise  in 
every  possible  way.  It  is  therefore  imperative  that 
we  should  encourage  Heads  in  every  desirable  way  to 
act  fully  up  to  the  responsibilities  of  their  positions  by 
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granting  them  the  complete  freedom  which  is  required 
for  efficient  teaching ;  otherwise  mediocrity  will  prevail. 
There  is  a  striking  passage  in  Mr.  Bryce's  American 
Commonwealth,  which  is  worth  remembering  in  this 
connection  : — 

"  The  fact  is  that  the  Americans  have  ignored,  in  all 
their  legislative  as  in  many  of  their  administrative 
arrangements,  the  differences  of  capacity  between  man 
and  man.  They  underrate  the  difficulties  of  govern- 
ment and  overrate  the  capacities  of  the  man  of  common 
sense.  Great  are  the  blessings  of  equality  ;  but  what 
follies  are  committed  in  its  name  !  " 

The  Americans  do  not  stand  alone — we  are  fast 
following  in  their  footsteps. 

Volumes  might  be  written  on  "  The  New  Regulations 
for  Secondary  Schools  "  but  "  Motherhood  and  its 
Place  in  the  Curriculum"  is  a  subject  of  far  greater 
importance.  The  article  in  the  August  number  appeals 
to  me  with  special  force,  as  the  opinions  expressed  in  it 
run  current  with  my  own  to  which  I  gave  voice  recently 
at  Leicester.  I  have  long  felt  that  it  must  be  brought  home 
to  women  that  they  need  to  be  educated  primarily  as 
women.  When  the  education  of  girls  was  what  we  are 
pleased  to  call  neglected,  they  were  trained  at  home  by 
women ;  now,  as  the  schools  are  in  the  hands  of  unmarried 
women,  they  are  in  the  control  of  those  whose  training 
has  carried  them  away  from  woman's  work  and  whose 
thoughts  are  necessarily  diverted  from  it  by  the  exercise 
of  the  profession  they  have  adopted.  The  advanced 
women,  of  course,  will  be  against  us,  one  and  all ;  but 
biologically  they  represent  a  distinct  type,  a  type  which 
appears  to  have  attained  to  a  maximum  development 
of  late  years.  It  will  probably  fail  to  perpetuate  itself ; 
therefore,  in  the  course  of  a  generation  or  so,  its 
influence  will  be  less  felt  and  that  of  the  true  woman 
may  again  be  preponderant.  Meanwhile  we  need  to  give 
a  far  larger  measure  of  the  control  of  our  schools  to 
married  women ;  we  need  their  help  especially  in 
checking  the  growing  tendency  to  feminise  men  by  co- 
education and  the  employment  of  an  excessive  propor- 
tion of  women  teachers.  In  saying  this,  let  me  repeat 
what  Alcestis  has  said — that  we  do  not  object  to  girls 
being  taught  to  do  something  which  has  a  market  value, 
that  no  one  is  suggesting  an  inferior  education  for  girls. 
The  question  is  one  which  must  be  discussed  without 
animus,  less  from  the  sentimental  and  more  from  a 
physiological  and  evolutionary  standpoint — from  the 
point  of  view  that  woman  is  woman,  not  man  ;  that 
education  cannot  cancel  sexual  differences.  I  am  told 
the  vote  will  put  all  straight.  It  will  make  no  difference. 
Until  women  show  that  they  have  constructive  powers 
which  they  can  exercise  on  their  own  behalf  there  will 
be  no  advance  from  their  side :  up  to  the  present  time 
they  have  only  asked  to  be  treated  as  men  and  their 
neglect  of  themselves  is  due  to  their  lack  of  appreciation 
of  their  special  requirements.  It  is  well  known  that 
outsiders  see  most  of  the  game. 

Even  the  comic  has  its  place  in  School — the  article 
on  '*  Essay  Writing  in  German  Schools"  is  of  interest  as 
showing  that    even  in  Germany  there   is  a  growing 


desire  to  escape  from  the  slavery  of  pedagogic  control. 
And  to  find  an  ardent  classicist  like  Mr.  Winbolt  becoming 
alive  to  the  need  of  teaching  English  is  quite  delight- 
ful— that  he  can  spare  time  from  the  conversion  of 
v's  into  vee's  and  advocating  what  most  healthy  boys 
regard  as  a  wishy-washy  style  of  Latin  pronunciation 
bodes  well  for  Christ's  Hospital.  Some  day  it  may 
glory  in  turning  out  Englishmen  as  well  as  Grecians. 
The  pursuit  of  substance  rather  than  of  shadow  is  always 
desirable.  Such  articles  are  interesting  as  showing  how 
little  the  classically  trained  literary  person  knows  of 
English — how  little  he  has  read,  the  need  he  is  in  of 
coming  down  from  his  stilts  :  he  only  thinks  of  the 
classics  which  appeal  to  him — never  of  the  school-boy 
and  of  his  necessarily  undeveloped  intellectual  instincts. 
It  would  do  Mr.  Winbolt  good  to  consider  Mr.  Wells's 
Mankind  in  tht  Making  very  carefully  ;  a  little  actual 
Nature  study  would  also  enlighten  him.  Apparently  he 
does  not  recognise  that  Humanity  is  but  one  factor  in 
Nature  ;  he  does  not  seem  to  know  how  very  dangerous 
it  is  to  trust  to  reading  alone — that  the  power  of  observ- 
ing and  the  arts  of  experimenting  and  of  reading  must 
all  be  cultivated  simultaneously ;  he  does  not  seem 
to  be  aware  that  there  are  books  in  the  babbling  brooks 
and  that  sermons  are  to  be  read  in  stones  which  may  be 
translated  into  use  by  man.  If  he  were,  he  would  not 
gibe  at  mathematics  and  science  as  in  the  way  of  English  ; 
he  would  recognise  that  English  and  science  should  run 
abreast  and  that  his  own  classical  beam  bars  the  passage 
almost  entirely  to  both.  The  books  he  would  recom- 
mend are  for  the  most  part  dry  to  boys  and  do  not  afford 
them  the  instruction  and  information  they  desire. 
The  "  History  which  is  not  dry  "  may  provide  an  instruc- 
tive lesson  for  some  who  seek  to  deal  with  the  teaching 
of  plain  English  and  to  get  beyond  essays  which  at  the 
best  are  pure  twaddle.  I  may  also  recommend  the 
perusal  of  an  admirable  article,  "  A  Plea  for  the  Stupid 
Boy,"  in  the  Morning  Post  of  August  30. 

The  articles  on  "Our  Schools"  are  always  interesting— 
if  only  as  showing  how  little  thought  is  devoted  in 
them  to  the  teaching,  except  out'of  school  in  the  playing- 
fields  ;  how  little  they  attend  to  Herbert  Spencer's 
maxim  which  is  adopted  as  the  motto  of  this  journal. 
How  eminently  instructive  a  series  of  accounts  would  be 
showing  some  grasp  of  educational  problems  and  telling 
us  what  is  done — or  not  done — in  school  in  our  great 
schools. 

This  year  particularly  we  are  reminded  that  it  is 
necessary  to  make  hay  while  the  sun  shines.  Teachers 
should  bear  this  in  mind  and  without  delay  organise 
themselves  into  a  profession  by  uniting  all  the  various 
A's.  A  few  lawless  bishops  might  be  thrown  in  as 
honorary  members  to  preach  proper  disrespect  of  State- 
enacted  regulations.  No  other  profession  asks  that  a 
Consultative  Committee  or  other  outside  body  shall 
organise  it.  At  present,  teachers  are  wasting  their 
opportunities— even  neglecting  their  duty  to  their 
country— and  are  in  dire  need  of  a  body  which  will 
rise  above  the  discussion  of  pious  opinions  and  purely 
personal  questions  ;   a  body  which  will  seriously  take  in 
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hand  the  discussion  of  the  many  and  intricate  problems 
which  the  work  of  education  affords  and  seek  to  utilise 
the  invaluable  experience  gained  in  some  of  our  pro- 
gressive schools.  Reform  of  the  schools  can  only 
come  from  within. 


Educational  Progress 
in  Switzerland 

By  B.  Lasker 

On  one  of  the  steamers  which  connect  the  beautiful 
shores  of  the  Lake  of  Lucerne  we  met  the  other  day, 
amid  a  cosmopolitan  crowd  of  tourists,  a  class  of  some 
forty  boys  and  girls  from  one  of  the  elementary  schools 
of  Berne.  They  had  left  that  town  at  5.30  in  the 
morning  to  ascend  the  Seelisberg  and  the  Ruetli,  where 
on  one  of  the  scenically  most  magnificent  and  historically 
most  important  spots  of  the  world  their  teacher  related 
to  them  the  story  of  William  Tell  and  of  their  national 
emancipation.  Later  in  the  day.  Lucerne  was  to  be 
visited,  with  its  fine  old  houses  and  the  big  lion  carved 
in  the  rock  as  a  symbol  of  Swiss  independence.  On 
the  lake  boat  we  heard  the  teacher  explain  to  the 
children  the  mechanism  of  the  mountain  railways,  the 
formation  of  the  scenery  by  folding  of  the  rock,  and 
other  phenomena  as  they  passed  by.  These  short  talks, 
listened  to  with  great  attention  and  frequently  inter- 
rupted by  questions,  formed,  we  thought,  a  method  of 
instruction  more  likely  to  leave  in  the  minds  of  the 
children  helpful  and  lasting  memories  than  weeks  of 
class  study.  Similar  excursions,  sometimes  for  an 
afternoon  only,  and  sometimes  for  more  than  one  day, 
have  become  with  the  Swiss  teachers  quite  a  regular 
alternation  from  the  ordinary  routine.  How  popular 
these  school  excursions  are  with  the  parents  is  shown  by 
the  fact  that  they  willingly  pay  the  cost  of  them,  small 
as  it  is  made  by  the  patriotic  spirit  shown  everywhere  in 
the  reduction  of  fees  and  fares.  Contrary  to  the  usual 
custom  elsewhere,  no  essays  are  extorted  from  the 
scholars,  as  a  rule,  on  the  events  of  the  expedition  ;  but 
the  following  school  day,  when  relaxation  is  necessary 
both  to  teacher  and  class,  is  given  up  to  informal  con- 
versation on  the  sights  and  experiences  of  the  excursion. 
There  is  some  lack  at  present,  we  were  told,  of  teachers, 
due  to  the  smallness  of  the  remuneration  offered.  But 
if  the  specimens  of  the  profession  which  we  encountered 
in  different  parts  of  the  country  are  typical  of  the 
material,  there  can  be  no  complaint  as  to  its  quality. 
Their  manly  grappling  with  the  difficulties  of  their 
calling,  their  keen  appreciation  of  all  opportunities  for 
influence  on  the  character  of  the  young  generation,  and 
their  wide  outlook  on  questions  of  national  policy, 
stamped  them,  to  our  mind,  a  class  of  men  vastly 
superior  in  fitness  for  their  vocation  to  the  mere  auto- 
mata of  the  curriculum  which  are  so  characteristic  of 


teaching  staffs  in  other  lands.  Dr.  Hans  Zahler  of 
Berne,  a  teacher  with  whom  we  became  acquainted  as 
the  author  of  a  valuable  pamphlet  on  school  reform, 
voices  their  grievances  when  he  writes  to  us  in  the 
course  of  a  long  letter :  "I  am  teaching  at  a  boys' 
higher  elementary  school  where  the  scholars  are  largely 
recruited  from  the  poorer  classes.  There  I  see  before 
me  day  after  day  so  many  little  lads,  pale,  thin,  and 
underfed,  miserable  existences,  lacking  air  and  light 
in  their  homes,  who  could  be  developed  to  strong  man- 
hood if  taken  out  of  their  sordid  environment.  But 
they  are  compelled  to  sit  for  six  hours  every  day  crowded 
in  class-rooms  where  the  atmosphere  is  never  quite  fresh 
in  spite  of  all  arrangements  for  ventilation,  and  crouched 
on  forms  which,  in  spite  of  their  modern  construction, 
are  racks  of  torture.  What  will  be  the  fate  of  these 
children,  predestined  victims  of  consumption  ?  There 
is  only  one  remedy  :  away  with  the  stuffy  school-room 
and  out  into  the  open  air  !  "  This  view,  gaining  ground 
all  over  the  world,  is  also  upheld  by  Professor  Francois 
Guex,  director  of  the  normal  schools  of  the  Canton  of 
Vaud  and  author  of  a  History  of  Instruction  and 
Education,  in  an  article  on  "  The  New  Education  "  in 
this  year's  L'Education  Suisse.  Though  conscious  of 
the  difficulties  of  an  immediate  revolution  in  school 
methods,  he  yet  believes  that  in  Switzerland  the  adoption 
of  smaller  classes  and  a  consequent  reform  in  school 
discipline  and  in  the  arrangement  of  the  curricula  is 
within  the  scope  of  practical  politics.  The  evils  of 
overcrowding  has  led  in  Switzerland  as  elsewhere  to  a 
strong  advocacy  of  a  new  type  of  school,  situated  if 
possible  in  the  country,  where  the  attention  to  physical 
needs  and  to  the  individuality  of  the  scholars  in  their 
capacity  for  mental  and  manual  work  should  play  a 
prominent  part,  and  where  opportunities  should  be  given 
for  experiments  in  new  methods  of  teaching.  A  school 
on  these  lines  will  be  opened  this  autumn  in  Chailly, 
near  Lausanne,  by  Dr.  Vittoy.  Its  difference  from 
British  schools  of  a  similar  type  lies  chiefly  in  the  pro- 
vision made  for  non-resident  scholars,  which  will  bring 
the  benefits  of  the  enterprise  within  the  reach  of  moderate 
purses. 

But  educational  reform  in  the  Swiss  day  schools  is  not 
limited  to  such  new  ventures.  The  spirit  of  Rousseau 
and  Pestalozzi  is  still  effectuating  constant  improve- 
ment and  reform  in  the  existing  schools.  In  the  infant 
schools  the  Froebel  system  is  adopted  practically 
everywhere.  In  the  primary  schools  the  curriculum 
has  in  many  cases  been  brought  as  far  into  compliance 
with  modern  requirements  as  present  conditions  will 
allow.  In  1060  of  5000  schools,  gymnastics  are  taught 
all  the  year  round,  and  in  other  3412  schools  during  part 
of  the  year.  In  Geneva,  "  civics,"  comprising  the 
elements  of  national  constitution  and  legislation,  form  a 
special  subject  of  instruction.  In  Neuchatel,  the  day 
schools  are  furnished  with  large  collections  of  lantern 
slides  for  the  illustration  of  lessons  in  geography,  history, 
and  natural  science.  Great  attention  is  paid  every- 
where to  the  teaching  of  singing  :  choral  competitions 
of  the  schools  and  the  application  of  new  methods  have 
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brought  the  singing  of  Swiss  children  to  a  very  high 
standard  of  perfection.  In  Geneva,  all  school  materials 
are  supplied  free  of  charge.  Similar  particulars  of  new 
developments  could  be  given  in  large  number. 

The  5000  or  more  day  schools  in  the  country,  where,  in 
accordance  with  the  27th  article  of  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution, primary  instruction  is  "  sufficient,  obligatory, 
gratuitous,  and  unsectarian,"  are  attended  by  the 
children  of  all  classes  without  invidious  distinctions. 
Since  1903,  the  Federal  Education  Department  accords 
to  the  Cantons  a  subsidy  of  about  80  centimes  per 
person  towards  the  cost  of  primary  education,  amount- 
ing to  an  annual  expenditure  by  the  Confederation  of 
about  £80,000.  The  sum  of  Frs.  41,801,670  spent  on 
education  in  1897  by  the  Cantons  works  out  at  about 
twelve  shillings  per  head  of  the  population.  A  large 
proportion  of  the  expenditure  since  then  has  been 
absorbed,  no  doubt,  by  the  improvement  of  school 
accommodation.  In  many  of  the  smallest  villages  in 
the  Bernese  Oberland  and  other  parts  of  the  country 
we  have  found  new  school  buildings  which  in  construction 
and  situation  marked  the  chief  architectural  features  of 
the  locality.  For  one  village  population  of  some  200 
souls,  for  instance,  we  found  provided  a  new  school 
building  at  the  cost  of  Frs.  15,000,  of  which  only  fifteen 
per  cent,  were  contributed  by  the  Confederation.  It  is 
probable  that  the  agitation  now  in  progress  for  a  higher 
remuneration  of  teachers  will  lead  to  satisfactory  results 
as  soon  as  the  heavy  burden  on  the  rates  incurred  by  the 
construction  of  new  school  buildings  is  somewhat  over- 
come. The  popularity  of  national  education  is  shown 
by  the  good  attendances,  which  even  in  the  remotest 
mountain  districts  hardly  ever  sink  below  90  per  cent. 
in  winter.  In  the  town  of  Berne,  the  average  attendance 
for  the  whole  year  is  97  per  cent.,  and  in  the  whole  Canton 
of  Berne,  the  largest  administrative  area  in  the  country, 
which  includes  the  highest  regions  of  the  Oberland,  it  is 
well  over  90  per  cent. 

Continuation  education  is  making  rapid  progress. 
Compulsory  continuation  schooling,  extending  from  the 
sixteenth  to  the  eighteenth  year  of  age,  has  been  intro- 
duced in  about  three-fourths  of  all  Swiss  communities. 
The  number  of  hours  devoted  to  it  is  not  usually  more 
than  the  rather  modest  average  of  between  sixty  and  one 
hundred  and  twenty  hours  per  year.  In  many  instances 
the  continuation  school  is  held  in  winter  only.  A 
portion  of  the  curriculum  is  usually  devoted  to  civics 
and  history,  to  gardening,  agriculture,  and  advanced 
chemistry  and  physics,  of  which  the  elements  are  taught 
in  the  higher  standards  of  the  day  schools.  The  follow- 
ing tables  give  an  idea  of  the  growth  of  continuation 
education  in  recent  years  : 

Federal  subventions  to  the  continuation  and  tech- 
nical schools  : 

Number  of     Total  expen-  Federal 

Year,   establishments      diture.  subventions. 

in  receipt  of  subv.       Frs.  Frs. 

1884  ..  43  ..  438,234.65  ..  42,609.88 
1889  ..  125  ..  1,390,702.29  ..  321,364.00 
1894  ..  185  ..  1,994,38968  ..  470.39900 
1899  ..  242  ..  2,838,717.99  ..  786,229.00 
1904     ..      318      ..     3.943.327-73      ••     1,083,496.00 


Federal  subventions  to  girls'  continuation  schools  : 


Number  of 

Subventions 

establishments  Total  ex- 

of  Cantons, 

Year. 

in  receipt  of 

"penditure. 

Municipal 

subven. 

Corporations 
and  others. 

Frs. 

Frs. 

1 896-97 

114 

429,216.35 

196,457.72 

1898 

124 

524.I5S-9I 

236,615.35 

1899 

153 

723,450.74 

336,927.76 

1900 

180 

732,431.58 

355,425.72 

1901 

188 

836,515.06 

415,926.89 

1902 

214 

968,795.30 

435,897.25 

1903 

240 

975,262.10 

461,621.10 

1904 

275        1 

,057,230.23 

495,524.18 

1905 

300 

— 

— 

Federal 
subventions. 


Frs. 
84,087.00 
108,766.00 
158,157.00 
164.306.00 
181,762.00 
200,747.00 
211,550.65 
236,674.00 
263,804.00 


In  Bale,  secondary  and  commercial  education  are 
free,  and  a  scholar  can  pursue  his  studies  from  the 
primary  school  to  the  University  without  paying  a  single 
fee.  Apart  from  the  technical  continuation  schools, 
there  are  at  present  in  Switzerland  some  four  hundred 
high  schools  for  boys  and  girls  in  which  particular 
attention  is  paid  to  the  teaching  of  modern  languages 
besides  technical  and  pedagogical  subjects  and  Latin. 
The  variety  and  number  of  technical  and  secondary 
schools  in  a  country  of  only  some  four  million  inhabi- 
tants is  astounding.  There  are  forty  seminaries 
specially  charged  with  the  training  of  teachers.  In 
several  Cantons  this  training  is  rounded  off  by  a  course 
at  the  University,  and  there  is  a  movement  afoot  to 
give  the  same  advantage  to  all  teachers  in  the  country. 
Six  agricultural  colleges  and  twelve  agricultural  winter 
schools,  together  with  three  special  dairy  schools,  four 
horticultural  and  two  wine-growing  colleges,  dispense 
such  knowledge  as  is  most  valuable  to  the  progress  of 
the  rural  industries  ;  they  are  further  aided  by  a  system 
of  University  Extension  Lectures  (Wandervortraege). 
Five  educational  museums  are  affiliated  to  teachers' 
seminaries,  and  the  educational  effort  of  the  nation 
culminates  in  six  Universities.  If  one  takes  into 
account  that  all  this  work  proceeds  among  a  popula- 
tion considerably  smaller  than  that  of  London,  its 
proportions  seem  stupendous  indeed.  It  must  not  be 
forgotten,  however,  that  in  the  higher  branches  of  edu- 
cation a  very  large  number  of  foreigners  is  provided  for. 
Not  only  at  the  Universities,  but  also  at  the  seminaries 
and  secondary  schools,  equal  advantages  are  offered 
throughout  to  both  sexes. 

Economically,  the  results  of  the  educational  zeal  are 
not  far  to  seek.  The  scarcity  of  teachers  itself  is  a 
proof  that  able  persons  can  find  attractive  vocations  in 
the  industrial  and  commercial  sphere  at  higher  remunera- 
tions than  the  educational  authorities  can  offer.  But 
if  one  may  take  the  produce  and  especially  the  exports 
of  a  country  as  an  index  of  its  general  prosperity,  the 
following  figures  may  be  of  some  interest :  The  produce 
of  chees'e,  for  instance,  one  of  the  staple  industries  of  the 
country,  has  increased  within  a  few  years  from  thirty 
million  francs  to  about  fifty  million  francs  in  1906, 
The  chief  exports  are  : 


Silk  goods  . 
Cotton  goods 
Clocks  and  watches 


for  about  200  million  francs 
200 
„       ISO       ,. 
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The  exports  of  milk  products,  machinery,  chocolate, 
and  other  goods  total  to  about  iooo  million  francs. 

Another  index  of  educational  results  is  the  examina- 
tion of  recruits  to  the  army.  Of  the  military  contingent, 
only  about  0.24  per  cent,  could  not  read  and  0.82  per 
cent,  not  write  in  1898.  By  a  Federal  law  enacted  on 
August  20,  1906,  all  recruits  will  be  examined  in  future 
in  geography,  history,  and  national  constitution  as  well 
as  the  three  R's,  so  that  from  next  year  a  more  com- 
plete analysis  of  the  results  of  national  education  in 
Switzerland  will  be  possible  than  is  at  present. 


London's  Local  History 

By  E.  E.  Firth 

Of  all  local  history  the  study  of  London  must  obviously 
be  the  most  helpful,  but  if  that  study  is  to  be  of  real 
historical  value  it  must  be  treated  in  a  chronological 
order.  From  a  purely  antiquarian  or  architectural 
point  of  view  it  would  be  more  advantageous  to  take 
separate  subjects,  the  history  of  Westminster  and  of  the 
City,  but  in  that  case,  what  is  most  important  would  be 
lost,  e.g.,  the  history  of  the  citizens  of  London  as  a 
whole.  It  is  better  therefore  to  divide  the  subject  into 
suitable  periods,  to  begin  with  the  British  and  to  end 
with  the  Victorian  Age,  and  in  each  period  to  trace  the 
constitutional,  political,  social,  and  religious  progress  of 
the  city  and  to  estimate  the  influence  of  her  citizens 
on  the  development  of  the  nation. 

In  the  first  place,  the  constitutional  history  of  London 
is  particularly  interesting  in  the  Middle  Ages,  not  only 
as  the  home  of  the  central  government,  but  because  her 
local  government  was  an  epitome  of  all  the  then  existing 
forms.  The  city  was  considered  as  a  shire  and  within 
her  walls  the  courts  of  the  township,  the  hundred  and 
the  shire  were  held.  London  always  led  the  way  in 
constitutional  progress  and  other  towns  were  eager  to 
follow  in  her  footsteps.  She  was  the  first  to  become 
free  of  the  hated  sheriff,  to  farm  her  own  taxes  and, 
later,  to  have  a  mayor.  History  has  repeated  itself. 
As  our  Saxon  forefathers  attended  the  township  court 
and  sent  representatives  to  the  Hundred  and  the 
Shire,  so  in  recent  years  in  the  County  Council  and 
Municipalities  a  movement  has  been  made  to  give  to 
all  a  share  in  the  local  government.  The  London 
boy  who  passes  over  Westminster  Bridge  ought 
to  look  with  pride  on  the  buildings  of  the  Houses 
of  Parliament.  He  ought  to  be  able,  although  in  the 
barest  outlines,  to  grasp  as  a  whole  the  history- of  that 
institution  from  its  birth  in  the  forests  of  Germany  to 
the  present  day,  and  he  ought  to  remember,  if  he  sees  a 
meeting  in  Trafalgar  Square,  that  his  Saxon  forefathers, 
who  first  met  in  the  tens  and  hundreds  to  express  their 
opinions  in  those  forests  across  the  sea,  met  in  the 
Middle  Ages  in  the  churchyard  of  St.  Paul's,  later  at  the 


Guildhall  and  at  Westminster,  and  that  they  still  meet 
in  an  informal  manner  in  the  square,  if  they  wish  to  be 
heard  on  an  important  question.  It  is  well  that  the 
present  Houses  of  Parliament  can  be  entered  through  the 
remains  of  the  ancient  Westminster  Hall,  for  thus  the 
stones  of  olden  times  are  united  with  the  stones  o 
to-day.  This  union  explains  the  antiquity  of  our 
Parliamentary  institutions ;  as  no  other  parliament  is 
lodged  in  a  building  part  of  which  is  of  such  great 
antiquity,  so  no  legislative  assembly  of  European 
country  can  claim  so  long  a  descent. 

In  the  second  place,  the  political  history  of  London 
is  very  suggestive.  As  other  cities  longed  to  approach 
her  standard  of  constitutional  development,  so  in 
their  struggles  for  liberty  they  heard  the  voice  of  the 
Londoners  and  endeavoured  to  echo  the  sound.  In  the 
Middle  Ages,  the  citizens  were  noted  for  their  spirit  of 
independence  and  their  desire  of  freedom.  Had  William  I. 
not  feared  their  proud  spirit,  he  would  never  have 
granted  their  first  charter  of  liberty  in  1066,  soon  to  be 
followed  by  a  second,  which  Henry  I.  gave  on  his 
accession  in  order  to  win  their  support.  It  was  owing 
partly  to  the  favour  of  the  Londoners  that  Stephen 
was  elected  king  and  it  was  because  they  opened  their 
gates  to  the  barons  in  1215  that  John  was  forced  to  sign 
Magna  Charta.  Examples  of  their  influence  could  be 
multiplied,  and  it  is  interesting  to  notice  how  every 
political  success  of  the  citizens  of  London  was  not  only 
a  step  in  advance  for  themselves,  but  increased  the 
liberty  of  the  nation  as  a  whole. 

It  is  impossible,  in  the  third  place,  to  exaggerate  the 
social  importance  of  London.  As  the  capital  of  England, 
she  was  the  home  of  the  sovereign  and  his  court, 
and  the  nobles  and  rich  men  had,  as  now,  a  town  and  a 
country  house.  That  the  Londoners  set  the  fashion  in 
dress,  in  entertainment,  in  food,  in  fact  in  all  customs 
and  habits  is  obvious  from  her  position  as  the  capital 
and  from  her  close  connection  with  the  Continent.  In 
order  to  realise  clearly  the  tremendous  scientific  advance 
made  during  the  nineteenth  century,  nothing  could 
be  more  enlightening  than  to  look  at  any  old  prints 
and  pictures  of  London  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and 
to  compare  these  with  the  photographs  and  postcards 
of  modern  London,  or  in  imagination  to  walk  with 
Charles  Lamb  from  the  Mansion  House  to  Charing  Cross, 
and  then  to  open  the  eyes  on  what  can  be  seen  now. 
If  Charles  Lamb  could  reappear,  surely  he  would  be 
bewildered  by  the  quick  movements  of  the  crowd  and 
deafened  by  the  noise  in  the  streets.  If  he  entered  into 
conversation  with  any  one,  the  number  of  words  which 
would  need  explanation  would  surely  be  a  great  proof 
of  the  many  fresh  discoveries  and  their  practical  develop- 
ment during  the  last  century.  It  is  impossible  not  to 
wonder  if  he  would  still  write  as  he  did  to  Wordsworth 
about  his  intense  love  for  the  Strand  and  Fleet  Street. 
Lamb  and  Wordsworth  are  types  of  two  great  classes, 
the  men  who  prefer  life  in  the  country  and  those  who 
live  in  a  town,  whom  Dr.  Jessop  has  described  as  "  the 
country  people  who  look  up,  and  the  Londoners  who 
look  down." 
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Lastly,  London  has  been  the  centre  of  the  religious 
life  of  the  nation.  To  see  a  plan  of  ecclesiastical  London 
in  the  Middle  Ages  is  the  best  way  in  which  to  grasp  the 
importance  of  the  Reformation  in  the  sixteenth  century. 
That  the  main  interests  of  the  people  centred  round 
their  church-life  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  within  the 
city,  besides  the  monasteries  and  convents,  one  church 
and  sometimes  two  stood  in  each  street. 

Fitzstephen  tells  us  that  in  1250  there  were  one  hundred 
and  fifty  churches  in  the  city,  and  this  fact  has  been 
confirmed  by  modern  research.  In  spite  of  the  decline 
of  the  Church  in  the  fifteenth  century,  it  is  obvious 
that  the  Reformation  must  have  caused  an  enormous 
break  in  the  lives  of  the  people. 

London  is  well  provided  with  types  of  buildings 
representative  of  the  different  styles  of  architecture, 
except  of  the  pre-Norman  period.  In  England  there 
was  a  more  complete  sequence  of  style  than  in  other 
countries,  and  this  also  is  apparent  in  London. 

Not  alone  the  study  of  London,  but  that  of  other 
English  towns  would  furnish  a  training  of  the  same  his- 
torical character.  Windsor  to  the  Etonian  and  Win- 
chester to  the  Wykemist  afford  opportunities  for  the 
study  of  local  history  in  its  widest  sense.  It  is  true 
that  it  is  impossible  to  find  a  cathedral  in  every  town, 
that  you  cannot  study,  as  at  Salisbury,  the  most  perfect 
example  of  an  Early  English  church  ;  nor,  as  at  Exeter, 
the  most  splendid  example  of  the  Decorated  period  ; 
nor  as  at  Lincoln,  excellent  examples  of  seven  styles 
of  architecture  ;  nor,  as  at  Wells,  a  city  where  it  is 
possible  to  see  many  ancient  buildings  still  standing  and 
still  put  to  their  own  use ;  but  even  in  a  town  like 
Croydon,  which  beyond  the  Old  Palace  of  the  Arch- 
bishops has  apparently  little  local  history,  much  can 
be  learned.  Not  only  remains  of  the  Stone  and 
Bronze  Ages  have  been  discovered,  but  also  in  the 
neighbourhood  Roman  and  Saxon  camps  and 
cemeteries  have  yielded  many  coins  and  treasures. 
Domesday  Book  tells  us  that  Croydon  was  a  manor 
in  the  hundred  of  Wallington,  which  would  be 
in  the  shire  of  Surrey.  Naturally  the  interest  of  the 
Middle  Ages  and  sixteenth  century  would  centre  round 
the  church  and  palace.  Croydon  was  situated  so  near 
to  London  that  any  gaps  in  her  history  can  easily  be 
filled,  for  the  close  connection  of  the  two  by  means  of  the 
archbishop  is  most  suggestive.  The  development  of 
the  town  was  slow  during  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries,  and  it  was  not  until  the  close  of  the  nineteenth 
that  it  became  a  Parliamentary  borough  and  had  a 
municipal  government  of  its  own.  It  is  therefore 
possible  to  compare  both  the  local  and  the  central 
governments  of  early  with  those  of  modern  times.  The 
old  registers  preserved  in  the  parish  church  tell  much 
of  the  social  life  of  the  people,  and  visits  to  the  old  build- 
ings will  teach,  not  only  the  development  of  the  people 
of  that  neighbourhood,  but  the  different  stages  of 
growth,  and,  lastly,  some  knowledge  of  architecture, 
which  will  be  an  incentive  to  future  study  and  observa- 
tion. Manchester,  as  another  example,  has  a  continuous 
history  from  the  time  of  the  Britons,  when  it  was  one 


of  the  principal  stations  of  the  Druids.  In  such  a  large 
manufacturing  town  are  ample  opportunities  for 
teaching  the  results  of  the  Industrial  Revolution  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  which  brought  about  a  social 
revolution  over  the  whole  of  England.  It  is  unnecessary 
to  give  further  examples,  but  it  is  undoubted  that  one 
important  result  would  surely  come  from  the  study 
of  the  past,  that  "  more  of  reverence  will  within  us 
dwell."  The  study  of  the  lives  of  the  people  as  a  whole 
in  some  town  or  city,  as  a  necessary  complement  to 
learning  the  outlines  of  English  history,  would  be 
elevating  and  would  arouse  a  spirit  of  reverence  and 
therefore  a  desire  to  treasure  and  protect  all  that  we 
have  inherited  from  the  past. 

In  conclusion,  one  great  advantage  of  the  study  of 
local  history  lies  in  the  fact  that  no  new  burden  would 
be  added  to  an  already  overfull  time-table.  It  is  only 
suggested  that  a  different  character  of  history  lesson 
should  be  given.  In  a  secondary  school  such  a  subject 
would  be  most  suitable  for  the  fifth  and  sixth  forms, 
and  might  in  some  cases  afford  an  excellent  opportunity 
for  revision  of  those  lessons  which  had  been  given  in  the 
"  Outlines  "  or  in  some  special  period  of  English  history. 
In  elementary  schools  the  subject  would  be  the  most 
suitable  for  the  senior  classes.  It  would  entail  little 
extra  effort  on  the  part  of  the  teachers,  for  in  most 
secondary  schools  there  is  a  mistress  or  master  with  a 
special  historical  training,  and  in  the  elementary  schools 
where  this  is  not  the  case  it  would  be  possible  to  arrange 
that  this  subject  should  form  part  of  the  history  syllabus 
of  a  training  college.  Though  the  time  given  to  the  study 
of  local  history  must  of  necessity  vary,  much  could  be 
done  if  it  replaced  the  two  weekly  history  lessons  for  one 
term,  thus  involving  twenty  lessons,  or  replaced  one  of 
the  two  lessons  throughout  the  year.  The  latter  would 
probably  be  the  better  arrangement. 


Is  Apprenticeship  Dead  ? 

By  E.  F.  Denton  Leech 

Some  few  weeks  back  there  appeared  in  School  a 
short  account  of  a  "  Day-Craft  School "  established  at 
Brinscombe,  near  Stroud.  From  the  description  of  the 
scope  and  aims  of  that  school  it  would  appear  as  if  it 
supplied  a  very  real  need  ;  that  it  might  in  some  measure 
replace  the  apprenticeship  system  which  now  survives 
in  only  a  very  limited  number  of  trades. 

To  many  earnest  thinkers  the  fact  that  the  system  of 
indentures  has  practically  died  out  in  England  seems 
to  account  for  the  large  number  of  men  of  the  working 
class  who  never  rise  above  the  condition  of  labourers. 

If  Distress  Committees  and  Unemployed  Bureaux  have 
done  nothing  else,  they  at  least  have  accomplished  a  very 
sound  work,  in  that  by  their  registration  of  cases  they 
have  proved,  (1)  that  an  overwhelming  proportion  of 
their  applicants  come  from  the  labourer  class,  many  of 
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whom  are  always  just  on  the  borderland  of  chronic  out- 
of-work  ;  (2)  the  trained  workman,  except  in  rare 
instances,  is  only  very  low  down  through  some  fault  of 
his  own. 

Therefore  political  economists  and  students  of  sociology 
are  now  preaching  a  new  gospel  :  Let  every  boy  learn  a 
trade.  The  numbers  of  unemployed  will  be  lessened  by 
cutting  off  the  supply  of  young  fellows  who  drift  into  its 
ranks  after  passing  from  job  to  job  till  they  are  unfitted 
for  steady  work.  Unemployed  and  unemployables  are 
being  manufactured  daily  by  the  various  kinds  of  boy- 
labour  ;  the  kind  of  labour  which  a  boy  leaves  at  the  age 
of  sixteen  or  eighteen  years,  knowing  little  or  nothing 
whereby  to  earn  his  living  in  the  future. 

In  order  to  bring  about  this  desired  result,  efforts  are 
directed  to  forming  Skilled  Employment  Committees  and 
Apprenticeship  Committees.  These  work  in  unison 
with  head-teachers,  parents,  boys  and  employers  in 
order  to  give  the  guiding  hand  and  the  firm  direction 
at  the  critical  time  of  boys'  and  girls'  careers,  just 
leaving  school  and  its  discipline. 

At  the  time  when  the  account  of  Brinscombe  School 
appeared,  I  had  been  making  inquiries  with  a  view  to  the 
formation  of  such  a  committee,  particularly  to  ascertain 
whether  there  was  any  possibility  of  resuscitating  the 
indentured  apprentice  system. 

After  interviewing  employers  in  sixty  or  more  various 
trades,  workmen,  parents,  trade-union  secretaries,  work- 
girls  and  women,  it  was  evident  that  not  only  was  it  dead, 
at  least  in  this  northern  city,  but  furthermore  no  one 
desired  its  resuscitation.  The  reasons  given  were  naturally 
very  varied,  but  all  and  each  contributed  a  proportion  of 
argument  against  its  revival,  as  spoken  of  by  the 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  and  others.  Some 
modification  might  be  possible,  but  unlikely. 

In  the  first  place,  the  conditions  of  work,  the  high 
standard  required,  the  introduction  of  machinery,  the 
subdivision  of  labour  are  ousting  rapidly  the  old  skilled 
handicraftsman — he  has  not  the  same  value  that  he 
had — and  in  his  place  is  the  skilled  mechanic.  The 
frequent  introduction  of  new  processes  may  at  any 
moment  revolutionise  a  trade  or  even  cause  it  to  die,  so 
a  man  cannot  afford  to  spend  long  years  acquiring  the 
minutiae  of  one  trade,  that  may  be  left  high  and  dry  by 
the  tide  of  industrial  process. 

The  masters'  argument  is  that  since  they  have  no 
longer  such  arbitrary  powers  as  formerly,  they  have  little 
control  over  boy  learners,  who  come  at  an  age  when 
discipline  is  difficult  to  maintain.  Indentures  have  no 
real  compulsory  powers  and  legal  proceedings  are  no 
remedy,  since  parents  do  not  consider  the  contract 
binding  on  them.  When  a  boy  breaks  his  indentures, 
the  master  has  recourse  to  law  ;  the  Court  can  order  the 
boy  to  fulfil  the  contract,  but  is  in  reality  powerless  if  the 
boy  prove  recalcitrant,  while  the  employer  is  so  much 
out  of  pocket  for  legal  expenses. 

In  large  works,  where  rapid  production  is  necessary  and 
profits  are  cut  down  by  keen  foreign  competition,  the  time 
and  material  wasted  by  apprentices  is  a  consideration. 
In  smaller  workshops  in  cities,  where  space  is  valuable, 


no  one  has  time  or  space  to  accommodate  morejboys 
than  absolutely  necessary — and  the  trade  is  supplied  from 
country  businesses  with  less  trouble  than  training 
apprentices. 

The  modern  tendency  to  form  combines  and  syndicates, 
&c,  crushes  the  small  employer  out  of  existence,  while  the 
introduction  of  machinery  converts  the  worker  into  a 
skilled  mechanic  at  one  particular  ^machine  or  process,  at 
which  perhaps  he  spends  his  life.  This  is  a  very  great 
drawback  to  a  boy  entering  a  large  firm,  he  can  rarely 
pass  from  one  department  to  another. 

As  regards  the  boys  themselves,  when  they  enter  a  trade 
it  seems  as  if  they  were  learning  nothing,  as  probably 
for  the  first  year  they  are  little  more  than  a  handy 
boy  about  the  shop,  yet  draw  less  wages  than  an 
errand  boy.  They  lack  patience  to  continue.  The 
length  of  years  required  by  the  trade  societies  is  far 
too  long — the  term  dates  from  prehistoric  times  of  no 
education  ;  then  a  boy  could  start  at  the  early  age  of 
ten  or  eleven  years  and  be  fully  equipped  by  the  time 
he  came  to  his  full  strength.  But  now  that  the  school 
age  is  raised  the  boy  is  half  equipped  before  he  starts. 
He  needs  no  such  long  term  as  five,  six  or  seven  years' 
probation,  which  postpones,  till  the  age  of  nineteen  or 
later,  the  time  when  he  can  be  self-supporting.  More- 
over, he  probably  finds  that  he  has  mastered  the  trade 
in  a  far  shorter  period,  and  although  capable  as  a  journey- 
man, cannot  obtain  his  wages  till  the  indentures  are  out ; 
although,  to  the  credit  of  the  masters,  they  often  supple- 
ment the  fixed  amount. 

The  parents'  point  of  view  is,  that  with  a  large  family 
they  must  consider  what  is  best  for  all,  and  must  not  give 
all  the  advantage  to  one,  just  when  extra  money  is  most 
needed  for  a  growing  family.  Though  to  do  them  justice 
the  parents  are  anxious  that  their  boys  should  learn 
a  trade.  And  it  decidedly  is  disappointing  when,  after 
years  of  self-denial,  the  fruit  goes  to  others.  Having 
strained  their  resources  to  give  Johnnie  a  training,  hoping 
for  help  from  him  later  on,  perhaps  he  marries  directly 
he  is  out  of  his  time.  Some  one  else's  daughter  and  not 
his  parents  reaps  the  benefit  of  the  good  wages. 

Trade-unions  do  not  approve  of  the  system,  and 
in  most  cases  they  limit  the  number  of  apprentices 
that  may  be  taught ;  this  they  do  because  the  trades 
are  all  crowded  and  they  fear  wages  may  fall.  They  say 
that  as  a  labourer  more  chances  of  work  offer — though 
they  are  reticent  as  to  the  very  large  number  of  applicants 
offering  for  every  place  of  labourer. 

From  these  reasons  it  is  evident  that  there  is  little 
chance  of  the  old  system  coming  into  force  again,  yet 
there  is  a  very  distinct  and  crying  need  for  some  sub- 
stitute. By  such  a  school  as  the  Day-Craft  School  a  boy 
is  utilising  to  the  uttermost  those  last  very  important 
years  of  school  life  with  its  discipline — he  is  gaining 
an  insight  into  various  trades  and  so  will  be  better 
able  to  decide  on  his  future.  One  can  only  hope  that 
Brinscombe  may  find  many  imitators. 

Till  the  whole  subject  of  skilled  training  for  thfr 
youth  is  taken  up  as  a  national  question,  the  Skilled 
Employment  Committees  have  a  very  large  field  of 
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usefulness  open  to  them.  They  act  as  a  centre  of  infor- 
mation and  advice  to  parents  and  young  people,  whose 
knowledge  of  trade  openings  is  very  local ;  they  stimu- 
late public  opinion  among  the  working  class  and 
endeavour  to  influence  young  men  to  rise  above  the 
status  of  labourer. 

The  committee  get  the  employers  to  interest  themselves 
in  their  learners,  and  by  keeping  in  touch  with  the 
young  people  hope  to  steer  them  through  those  stormy 
tumultuous  years  of  their  entrance  on  life. 

Many  such  committees  have  already  done  a  very 
large  amount  of  useful  work  and  more  still  are  needed. 


Humane  Mathematics 

V.   False  Logic 

By  C.  H.  Hardingham,  M.A. 

In  all  probability  most  boys  come  to  school  with  a 
rooted,  though  unexpressed,  belief  in  the  efficacy  of 
logic,  which  is  far  from  being  justified  either  in  intensity 
or  in  extent.  This  delusion,  which  might  perhaps  be 
removed  by  a  real  study  of  the  subject,  is  generally 
enhanced  by  their  course  of  elementary  mathematics, 
through  which  logic  runs  such  a  smooth  triumphant 
course.  With  regard  to  teaching  logic  itself,  there  seem 
to  be  difficulties,  and  the  experience  of  the  past,  during 
which  for  a  long  time  it  formed  the  staple  of  education 
at  the  Universities,  has  led  to  its  exclusion  from  those 
existing  systems  which  aim  at  a  wide  development  of 
the  intellect. 

One  good  reason  for  this  may,  perhaps,  be  found  in  the 
following  amusing  statement  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  who, 
being  self-educated,  could  judge  the  effect  of  aUniversity 
training  in  logic  from  an  outside  standpoint.  He  says  : 
"  We  sometimes  disputed,  and  very  fond  we  were  of 
argument,  and  very  desirous  of  confuting  one  another, 
which  disputatious  turn,  by  the  way,  is  apt  to  become  a 
very  bad  habit,  making  people  often  very  disagreeable 
in  company,  by  the  contradiction  that  is  necessary  to 
bring  it  into  practice  ;  and  thence,  besides  souring  and 
spoiling  the  conversation,  is  productive  of  disgusts  and 
perhaps  enmities  when  you  may  have  occasion  for 
friendship.  Persons  of  good  sense,  I  have  observed, 
seldom  fall  into  it  except  lawyers,  University  men,  and 
men  of  all  sorts  that  have  been  bred  in  Edinburgh." 

If,  then,  because  it  encourages  the  development  of 
such  unpleasant  traits  as  these,  or  for  other  reasons  the 
study  of  logic  is  found  to  be  unsatisfactory,  and  if  boys 
are  beforehand  more  than  warrantably  confident  in  the 
power  of  reason,  mathematics  may  well  disclaim  any 
part  in  the  teaching  of  logic  as  a  justification  for  their 
position  amongst  school  studies,  and  be  content  with 
providing  unequalled  opportunities  for  the  exercise  of 
ingenuity  and  the  employment  of  concentrated  thought. 

In  this  respect  they  are  unrivalled,  inculcating  habits 
of  protracted  attention,  and  of  focussing  thought  on  to 


one  point  with  a  view  to  its  elucidation.  This  practice 
of  isolating  thoughts  and  of  taking  one  consideration  at 
a  time  would,  if  carried  too  far,  be  a  very  disastrous  one, 
but  the  normally  constituted  boy  is  all  the  better  for 
a  great  deal  of  exercise  of  the  kind,  and  we  may  say  that, 
if  by  reason  of  their  antiquity,  and  for  their  grace  and 
diversity,  classics  are  to  be  regarded  as  the  cricket  of 
the  class-room,  geometry  and  algebra  must  be  looked 
upon  as  the  analogues  of  Rugby  and  Association  football, 
such  robust  and  vigorous  mental  exercise  do  they  provide. 

However,  whether  it  is  a  work  of  supererogation  or 
not,  a  boy  who  does  mathematics  at  school  is  being 
drilled  in  logical  methods  of  expression,  and  rightly  or 
wrongly  is  having  his  belief  in  the  efficacy  of  logic 
strengthened  and  confirmed.  Accordingly,  the  master 
might,  with  advantage,  point  out  to  him  a  few  of  the 
more  usual  misunderstandings  which  are,  as  a  rule, 
passed  by  without  comment. 

It  should,  for  instance,  be  made  clear  that  geometry 
is  very  far  from  being  a  fantastic  growth,  created  out  of 
next  to  nothing  in  a  miraculous  kind  of  way,  with  the 
axioms  as  a  minute  root  from  which  spring  propositions 
in  due  order,  forming  one  after  another  dependent  series 
like  various  segments  of  the  stem  and  branches. 

This  very  common  idea  of  the  interdependence  of  the 
propositions  of  geometry  is,  as  we  shall  see,  most  mis- 
leading. And  again,  as  evidence  of  the  prevalence 
of  another  misconception,  we  may  notice  that  when  a 
boy  is  informed  that  the  proof  or  demonstration  in 
a  proposition  of  geometry  is,  as  the  latter  word  im- 
plies, no  more  than  a  pointing  out  and  that  (what- 
ever may  theoretically  be  possible  in  logic)  the  proposi- 
tion is,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  established  by  looking  at 
the  figure  and  observing  that  in  the  new  combinations 
of  lines  there  represented  are  to  be  found  various 
familiar  combinations,  so  that  we  discover  that  what  is 
apparently  a  new  statement  is  really  no  more  than  an 
application  of  some  old  ones  to  a  fresh  case  ;  when  this 
is  pointed  out  to  him,  a  boy  usually  experiences  a  sort 
of  moral  shock  as  though  an  attack  were  being  made 
on  the  Decalogue,  and  is  probably,  for  a  long  time, 
incredulous ;  though  a  few  exercises  in  which  several 
alternative  cases  can  be  overlooked  unless  the  drawing  is 
carefully  attended  to,  and  such  admirable  puzzles  as 
the  fallacious  proof  that  all  triangles  are  isosceles,  bring 
out  the  importance  of  the  figure  in  a  very  convincing 
manner. 

Euclid  very  wisely  included  such  questions  in  his 
students'  course,  but  as  the  book  containing  them  was 
lost,  they  never  found  their  way  along  with  the  elements 
into  later  school  work,  in  spite  of  their  obvious  value  in 
teaching  caution  and  diffidence  in  argument. 

Then  again,  a  boy  for  a  long  time  regards  as  downright 
heretical  the  conclusions  that  as  proof  consists  in  showing 
some  new  statement  to  be  really  an  old  one  disguised, 
it  is  from  one  point  of  view  impossible  for  any  one  to 
prove  more  than  he  assumes,  and  that  there  must  be  at 
least  one  proposition  which,  however  true  it  may  be,  is 
incapable  of  proof. 

He  regards  the  axioms  as  possessing  rather  doubtful 
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credentials,  and  considers  them  to  be  bad  blemishes 
in  the  fair  structure  of  geometry.  They  may  be  true  in 
a  kind  of  way,  but  then  they  are  not  proved,  and  proof 
he  thinks  the  only  sure  criterion  of  truth,  so  that  he 
misses  the  correct  attitude  towards  Euclid's  axioms,  that 
they  are  observed  to  be  true  within  the  possible  errors 
of  construction  and  observation,  and  so  possess  exactly 
the  same  certainty  as  all  other  natural  facts. 

This  attitude  of  mind  is  begotten  of  the  very-much- 
insisted-on  and  very  necessary  principle  that  in  geo- 
metry a  logical  order  of  taking  the  propositions  must  be 
adhered  to,  and  as  an  antidote  it  would  be  well  to  take 
two  different  logical  orders,  or  at  any  rate  to  take  a  great 
many  alternative  methods  of  proof  for  several  important 
propositions. 

If,  however,  the  boy  is  going  on  to  read  geometrical 
conies,  these  false  ideas  will  soon  be  corrected,  since 
in  that  higher  atmosphere,  where  there  is  no  longer  any 
standard  order  to  be  observed,  he  will  find  out  that  any 
property  of  a  curve  is  said  to  be  proved  when  it  is  seen 
to  be  essentially  involved  in  any  other  property,  and  that 
so  far  from  the  propositions  developing  one  out  of  the 
other  they  are  all  equally  fundamental,  since  any  one  of 
them  may  be  taken  as  a  starting-point  from  which  to 
establish  the  rest,  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  necessity 
for  the  logical  order  is  entirely  subjective  and  has  no 
corresponding  objective  reality.  The  boy,  on  the  other 
hand,  whose  mathematical  studies  do  not  take  him 
beyond  the  circle  in  geometry  and  the  quadratic  equa- 
tion in  algebra  receives  utterly  false  impressions  on  those 
very  points  about  which  he  is  supposed  to  be  acquiring 
knowledge. 

It  is  true  that  there  is  now  one  place,  namely,  the  end 
of  the  preliminary  course  of  geometrical  drawing,  where 
the  writers  of  text-books  feel  bound  to  say  a  word  or 
two  about  the  importance  of  deductive  proof.  It  is 
felt  apparently  that  some  reason  must  be  given  to  the 
boy  to  make  him  willing  to  learn  formal  proofs  of  facts 
about  which  he  has  already  made  himself  perfectly 
sure  by  observation  and  experiment. 

Whether  the  reasons  given  satisfy  the  youthful  mind 
or  not  it  is  hard  to  say,  but  as  claiming  greater  exactitude 
and  certainty  for  deduction  than  for  observation  they 
seem  to  me  to  be  quite  erroneous.  The  boy,  we  will  say, 
may  be  as  certain  that  the  bisector  of  the  vertical  angle 
of  an  isosceles  triangle  is  at  right  angles  to  the  base  as  he 
is  that  water  flows  or  that  sugar  melts,  and  for  exactly 
the  same  reason  in  each  case.  Whether  he  is  so  or  not 
is  merely  a  matter  of  his  familiarity  or  lack  of  acquaint- 
ance with  the  things  in  question,  and  if  he  is  really 
thoroughly  familiar  with  them  he  will  feel  no  need  of 
proof  to  confirm  his  knowledge. 

What  should  be  explained  to  him  is  that  in  geometry 
we  shall  discover  hundreds  of  different  facts  which  would 
be  hard  to  remember,  tedious  to  establish  by  experiment, 
and  likely  to  escape  observation  unless  we  had  some 
means  of  connecting  them  together  in  our  minds. 
That  this  is  true  of  all  our  knowledge  and  that  unless 
we  did  associate  things  together  in  groups  according 
to  their  likenesses  and  differences  we  should  be  unable 


to  deal  at  all  satisfactorily  with  the  enormous  number  of 
unconnected  facts  which  we  should  have  to  remember, 
and  that  consequently  when  we  can  regard  two  different 
things  as  the  same  or  as  different  aspects  of  the  same 
thing  or  as  in  some  way  essentially  connected  with  one 
another,  we  get  a  feeling  of  relief  and  pleasure  at  the 
saving  of  thought  which  we  are  thus  able  to  effect. 

That  this  is  most  markedly  the  case  in  geometry 
where  by  various  devices  we  can  connect  all  the  proposi- 
tions together  and  regard  them  as  particular  cases  of 
a  few  simple  truths,  and  that  this  simplification  enables 
us  to  discover  new  propositions  and  to  test  at  once  the 
truth  of  any  new  suggestion  without  having  recourse  to  a 
series  of  tedious  experiments  by  bringing  it  within  the 
scope  of  our  few  original  observations  and  experiments 
in  which  it  was  seen  the  two  straight  lines  could  not 
enclose  a  space  or  that  triangles  of  certain  shapes 
coincide  when  applied  to  one  another,  and  so  on. 

Such  an  exhortation  makes  no  claim  of  giving  a  theory 
of  logical  proof  or  of  showing  what  can  or  cannot  be 
accomplished  by  pure  deduction.  It  merely  states 
what,  from  one  point  of  view  and  regarded  as  a  prac- 
tical matter,  proof  does  for  us  in  elementary  geometry. 
That  is  to  say,  it  claims  to  be  a  correct  description  of  the 
methods  which  we  actually  employ  in  the  class-room 
when  we  are  engaged  upon  the  subject,  and  so  if  not  the 
whole  truth  it  is  probably  truer  and  certainly  more 
courageous  than  is  the  preservation  of  the  usual  masterly 
silence  with  regard  to  the  underlying  principlees  of 
mathematical  thought. 


A  Summer  Session  at 


Cambridge 


Dulce  est  desipere  in  loco. 

Our  Summer  Session  was  unique,  the  first  of  its  kind, 
planned  and  made  possible  by  the  kindly  generosity  of  a 
benefactor  whose  identity  has  been  rigidly  concealed. 
The  gift  was  nothing  less  than  a  summer  session  of 
lectures  held  at  Girton  College  for  the  benefit  of  old 
Girtonians.  The  idea  was  an  inspiration,  and  the 
representative  nature  of  the  gathering  was  clear  proof 
of  Girton's  warm  appreciation. 

Students  who  "  went  down  "  thirty  years  ago  and 
girls  fresh  from  College  lived  their  College  life  over 
again  side  by  side  for  one  brief  fortnight.  Women  who 
had  achieved,  women  who  were  achieving,  and  women 
who  would  achieve,  met  on  the  common  ground  of  a 
common  interest  ;  dined  together,  sang  "  College  songs  " 
together,  together  attended  chapel  or  lecture  or  coffee 
party,  together  revived  traditional  College  customs. 
Not  all,  of  course,  but  many.  In  some  cases  we  chose 
to  exercise  that  discretion  which  is  the  better  part. 
Here  is  an  instance.  At  half-past  nine  we  still  solemnly 
carried,  as  of  old,  our  evening  "  tray  "  to  a  friend's  room 
to  drink  our  cocoa  and  discuss  the  day's  events  in 
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conclave  ;  what  we  did  not  do  was  to  trundle  with  us 
our  bath,  which  at  least  one  generation,  so  tradition 
assures  us,  was  wont  to  find  a  comfortable  substitute 
for  an  arm-chair.  That  was  an  experiment  which  we 
preferred  to  take — or  leave — on  trust.  All  College 
songs,  it  is  true,  are  not  equally  applicable,  but  we  sang 
them  all  with  equal  lustiness,  though  on  reflection  it 
seemed  far  from  probable  that  the  mighty  ones  assembled 
there  had  ever  been  really  troubled  by  the  "  horrors  of 
the  dread  Little-Go,"  which,  following  the  song,  we 
fervently  declared  to  be  "  at  Newnham  or  at  Girton,  oh  ! 
as  terrible  as  certain  !  "  More  to  the  point — alas  !  that 
it  should  still  be  necessary — was  our  demand  (to  the 
tune  of  "  Bonnie  Dundee  ") : 

Come,  grant  us  the  "  B."  ;  come,  grant  us  the  "  A."  ; 
Come,  make  us  your  equals  without  more  delay. 

So  we  sang  years  ago ;  so  we  must  still  sing  to-day. 
The  University  remains  unmoved  by  our  appeal. 

It  was  a  revelation  to  see  grave  dons  lay  aside  encrusted 
donnishness,  and  in  the  presence  of  contemporaries 
(and  elders)  unbend  and  share  the  universal  gaiety.  We 
were,  for  once,  all  students  together,  whatever  our  age 
or  standing.  Our  gathering  was  representative,  too, 
in  yet  another  aspect.  Specialists  in  classics,  mathe- 
matics, history,  and  in  all  the  various  Tripos  subjects, 
listened  with  equal  readiness  to  lectures  on  archaeology, 
architecture,  or  astronomy,  and — what  is  more — dis- 
cussed them  afterwards  with  equal  zeal.  Two  lectures 
by  Mr.  Cranage  on  "  English  Gothic  Architecture " 
sufficed  to  send  enthusiasts  on  pilgrimages  to  Cambridge 
churches,  to  Longstanton,  to  Ely  ;  in  fact,  to  every 
accessible  church  to  which  passing  reference  had  been 
made.  Similarly,  Sir  Robert  Ball's  lecture  on  "  The 
Nebular  Theory "  was  responsible  for  a  subsequent 
vigorous  discussion  of  the  subject  under  the  guidance 
of  Mrs.  Walter  Maunder,  an  old  student  of  whose 
astronomical  achievement  the  College  is  justly  proud. 
Another  old  student,  Mrs.  Arthur  Strong,  gave  what 
many  considered  the  best  lecture  of  all.  Her  subject 
was  "  The  Development  of  Greek  Pedimental  Sculp- 
ture," and  her  treatment  of  it  aroused  enthusiasm  in  an 
audience  that  was  by  no  means  purely  classical.  Pro- 
fessor Furtwangler's  slides  were  shown,  and  his  theories 
for  the  reconstruction  of  the  ^Eginetan  pediments 
were  explained  with  masterly  lucidity.  Mrs.  Strong 
had  the  distinction  of  being  the  only  woman  who 
figured  as  a  lecturer  on  the  official  programme  of  our 
session.  After  hearing  her,  if  not  before,  we  felt  that 
this  was  the  one  weak  spot  in  the  arrangements — that 
more  women  lecturers  had  not  been  included. 

Two  of  the  students  who  "  had  achieved,"  however — 
as  if  to  make  up  for  this  defect — gave  us  impromptu 
addresses.  Miss  Lumsden,  one  of  the  famous  three 
"  pioneer"  students,  described  for  us  the  infant  College  in 
the  days  when  its  abode  was  a  "  hired  house  at  Hitchin." 
The  presence  of  blackbeetles  at  meals  was  one  of  the 
discomforts  which  the  lapse  of  many  years  had  not 
availed  to  wipe  out  from  her  memory.  How  those 
pioneers  ever  got  through  a  Tripos  must  remain  a  marvel, 


seeing  that  their  lecturers  steadfastly  declined  to  lecture 
on  Tripos,  or  even  on  Little-Go,  subjects.  They  lived 
in  horrible  uncertainty,  too,  up  to  the  very  last  moment, 
whether  or  not  the  examiners  would  consent  to  examine 
them.  But  after  an  hour  of  anxious  waiting  they  were 
allowed  to  have  the  papers.  Another  informal  talk  of 
great  interest  was  that  given  by  Mrs.  Kilpin  Higgs,  the 
brave  woman  who  has  personally  investigated  tramp 
wards  and  who  has  recorded  the  results  in  her  book 
called  A  Glimpse  into  the  Abyss.  Her  story  re- 
vealed more  vividly  than  any  book  could  do  the 
courageous  faith  which  made  possible  the  endurance  of 
the  hardships  of  tramp  life. 

Our  more  solid  lectures  consisted  of  three  courses — 
six  lectures  by  Professor  Ridgeway  on  "  The  Making 
of  Greece."  No  one  who  listened  can  ever  forget 
the  generous  enthusiasm  with  which  the  lecturer  poured 
out  for  us — mere  women — his  mental  stores,  in  large, 
bewildering  streams  ;  conclusions,  theories,  and  imagin- 
ings, much  of  it  the  as  yet  unpublished  results  of  long 
and  patient  research.  His  coat  pockets  bulged  with 
material  treasures,  which  he  brought  for  us  to  see : 
treasures  of  all  sorts,  from  arrow  heads  to  safety-pins 
and  brooches.  The  discussions  which  these  elicited, 
as  we  gathered  round  after  the  lecture  to  see  them,  were 
so  absorbing  that  even  the  luncheon  bell  was  powerless 
to  bring  them  to  a  close.  Another  lecturer  who  allowed 
us  the  benefit  of  his  unpublished  researches  was  Dr. 
Frazer,  who  read  us  his  "  Notes  on  the  Folk-Lore  of  the 
Old  Testament."  A  second  series,  of  four  lectures,  was 
given  by  Monsieur  Berard  of  the  Sorbonne,  who  made  a 
special  journey  from  Paris  to  expound  to  us  his  weirdly 
original  Homeric  theories,  and  to  trace  for  us,  in  polished 
French,  the  wanderings  of  Odysseus,  whom  we  followed, 
on  the  charming  maps  with  which  he  supplied  us,  as 
far  west  as  Spain.  Some  of  his  Mediterranean  views 
were  marvellously  beautiful. 

The  third  course,  also  of  four  lectures,  was  given  by 
Mr.  Graham  Wallas,  of  the  London  School  of  Economics. 
Under  the  title  of  "  The  Psychology  of  Politics,"  the 
lecturer  unmasked  for  us  some  of  the  springs  of  human 
action,  especially  of  election  action — not  perhaps  of 
the  most  vital  importance  to  an  audience  of  women. 
Some  incidental  remarks  on  the  "  Psychology  of  Adver- 
tisement" were  interesting,  and  possibly  the  suggestion 
that  the  subject  forms  a  suitable  field  for  research 
may  bear  fruit. 

Our  Summer  Session  was,  without  doubt,  a  brilliant 
success.  Extension  lectures  we  have  always  with  us, 
and  the  "  holiday  tour  "  abroad  has  its  devotees,  who 
make  conscientious  efforts  to  combine  language  study 
with  pleasure  picnics.  The  teacher  is,  in  truth,  the 
most  conscientious  of  persons ;  even  in  his  holidays  he 
is  happiest  when  at  work.  Our  gathering  was  different : 
women  of  leisure  as  well  as  women  workers  of  all  kinds 
came  to  it.  All  thanks  to  our  unknown  generous 
friend,  who  made  this  delightful  thing  possible — the 
"  Dear  Madam  or  "  (by  an  after-thought)  "  Sir  "  of  the 
letter  of  gratitude  which  we  all  rejoiced  to  sign  and 
send. 
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Our  Schools 

XXI.  Bedford  Grammar  School 

In  our  school  service  we  keep  up  the  memory  of 
*'  Sir  William  Harpur  and  Dame  Alice,  his  wife,  the 
founders  of  Bedford  School,"  whose  monument  is 
still  to  be  seen  in  the  parish  church  of  St.  Paul, 
Bedford. 

Tradition  says  that  the  school  had  existed  long 
before  1552  in  connection  with  St.  Paul's  Church, 
but,  however  that  may  be,  Sir  William  Harpur 
must  be  considered  the  true  founder  and  benefactor. 

A  poor  Bedford  boy,  Harpur  went  to  London,  and 
having  made  a  fortune  there,  left  a  few  acres  of 
land  in  Holborn  to  endow  a  free  school  and  other 
charities  in  his  native  town  for  his  fellow  townsmen. 
But  could  he  revisit  modern  Bedford  what  changes 
he  would  find  !  The  old  sleepy  county  town,  for 
many  years  full  of  memories  of  John  Bunyan  and 
Howard,  the  philanthropist  and  prison  reformer, 
has  become  a  pleasant  residential  town,  with 
tree-lined  streets  and  public  parks,  its  slow-flowing 
river  alive  with  boats  of  every  description.  At 
certain  hours  of  the  day  its  streets  resound  with  the 
measured  tread  of  boys  and  girls  going  to  school, 
anon  comes  a  lull,  and  again  the  full  flood  of  youth 


joyfully  returns  home.  For  Bedford  is  essentially 
the  town  of  youth.  In  the  holidays,  especially  in 
the  summer,  the  old  town  again  settles  down  to 
sleep,  to  awaken  with  renewed  energy  when  its 
youth  returns.  The  little  endowment  of  about 
£40  a  year  has  increased  to  many  thousands,  the 
little  school  with  its  single  usher  has  given  place  to 
six  large  schools,  where  boys  and  girls  of  all  classes 
from  every  clime  in  the  world  receive  their  educa- 
tion, and  where  there  already  exists  that  educational 
ladder  by  which  the  poorest  by  his  own  merits 
can  go  from  the  Elementary  School  to  the  Grammar 
School  and  thence  to  the  Universities.  The  Charities 
remain  undiminished  and  the  schools  are  world- 
renowned,  and  greatest  among  them  is  the  Grammar 
School  with  its  850  boys. 

At  first  the  education  there  was  quite  free  for 
natives  of  Bedford,  but  later  a  charge  of  £1  a  year 
was  made.  In  the  seventies  of  last  century  a  new 
scheme  was  drawn  up,  and  to  this  and  other  reasons 
the  prosperity  of  the  school  at  the  present  time  must 
be  attributed.  With  the  new  scheme  came  the  man 
to  carry  it  into  effect,  and  the  school  and  Bedford 
owe  much  to  the  enthusiasm  and  indefatigable 
energy  of  its  last  headmaster,  the  "  Chief "  as  we 
all  call  him,  J.  S.  Phillpotts. 

In  the  early  eighties  the  school  was  increasing  by 
leaps  and  bounds.  The  old  buildings  in  St.  Paul's 
Square  were  utterly  inadequate,  new  buildings 
were  added,  and  every  available  room  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, including  the  Old  Corn  Exchange,  was 
used  as  a  form  room.  Generally  prayers  were 
held  in  front  of  the  headmaster's  house,  and  after 
notices  and  "  averages  "  had  been  read  out,  the 
various  Forms  might  have  been  seen  trooping 
through  the  streets  to  their  several  destinations. 

Such  arrangements  could  not  be  continued  ; 
iron  buildings  were  erected  in  the  school  field  for  the 
lower  forms,  and,  after  much  waiting  and  anxiety, 
the  school  was  housed  in  new  and  splendid  buildings 
in  its  own  school  field.  With  what  pride  did  we 
march  in  procession  to  take  possession  of  our  new 
heritage  !  with  what  joy  did  we  enter  our  form  rooms 
full  as  we  were  of  reminiscences  of  "  horse-boxes  " 
at  the  end  of  the  old  hall,  and  rooms  made  with 
matchboard  partitions  in  the  Old  Corn  Exchange, 
where  no  two  masters  could  hope  to  be  heard  at 
the  same  time  ! 

The  new  buildings,  three  stories  high,  are  built 
on  the  central  hall  system,  with  form  rooms  on  three 
sides.  The  hall  faces  north,  and  so  the  majority 
of  the  rooms  face  south.     Round  the  hall  run  two 
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galleries,  and  at  the  prolonged  sound  of  the  electric 
bells,  which  herald  an  extra  half-holiday,  they  are 
almost  immediately  crowded  with  a  throng  of  boys 
hurrying  to  take  their  places  in  the  body  of  the  hall 
or  in  the  end  galleries. 

The  Bedford  School  is  truly  cosmopolitan,  boys 
from  every  quarter  of  the  globe  are  to  be  found  there, 
either  as  boarders,  or  living  with  their  parents 
who  have  been  attracted  to  Bedford  because  of  its 
educational  facilities.  Many  retired  officers  live 
there,  and  India  and  all  the  Colonies  and  even  China 
have  their  representatives.  The  school  is  really 
a  great  day  school  stiffened  with  a  backbone  of 
boarders,  who,  by  the  scheme,  must  not  exceed  one 
quarter  of  the  number  of  boys  in  the  school.  Owing 
to  this,  the  advantages  of  a  day  school  and  boarding- 
school  are  combined.  All  the  boys,  day-boys  and 
boarders,  are  under  school  discipline  at  all  times. 
The  day-boys  have  their  "lock-up,"  and  must 
take  part  in  the  school  games.  The  boarding-houses 
are  purposely  small  so  that  the  advantages  of  home 
life  may  not  be  lost. 

For  purposes  of  games  the  boys  are  divided  into 
six  Houses,  named  after  various  districts  of  the  town, 
e.g.,  Ashburnham,  Bromham,  Paulo-Pontine,  &c, 
and  to  each  one  or  two  boarding-houses  are  attached. 
In  this  way  the  school  is  divided  into  groups  of  from 
one  hundred  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  boys  under  the 
control  of  a  House  master  and  House  tutors  who 
supervise  the  games  of  the  House,  and  who  take 
a  general  interest  in  the  boys  of  their  House. 
Rivalry  between  the  Houses  is  very  keen,  and  the 
school  field  re-echoes  with  the  shouts  of  the  partisans 
of  the  various  Houses  during  House  matches.  In  the 
Christmas  term  there  are  the  junior  and  senior 
football  matches,  and  in  football  the  rivalry  is  the 
keenest.  For  who  can  forget  that  Bedford,  alone 
of  the  schools  of  England,  has  had  a  representative 
playing  while  still  a  school-boy  for  England  in 
"  Rugger "  football  in  all  three  matches  ;  that 
probably  the  best  three-quarter  in  the  British  Isles 
last  year  came  from  us,  and  that  what  Milton, 
Maclear  and  other  giants  of  the  past  have  done, 
each  boy,  by  playing  hard  for  his  House,  may  do  in 
the  future  ?  What  O.B.  can  forget  the  triumphs 
of  the  "  Reds  "  and  the  loud  cries  of  "  School "  ? 
In  the  spring  term  we  have  House  football  matches 
for  boys  under  sixteen,  and  what  may  seem  to  be 
the  dull  term  of  the  year  is  devoted  to  House  fives, 
the  steeplechases,  the  House  races  as  well  as  to  the 
school  sports.  Until  quite  recent  years  every  boy 
in  the  school,  unless  excused  for  medical  reasons, 


was  obliged  to  run  in  the  House  races,  junior  or 
senior,  and  strove  to  win  the  mark  which  might 
determine  the  victory  for  his  House.  In  recent 
years  twenty-five  seniors  and  twenty-five  juniors 
have  run  for  each  House,  and  no  one  can  complain 
of  dulness  when  fifty  hurdle  races  and  fifty  flat 
races  are  run  off  in  an  hour  and  a  half. 

One  of  the  chief  attractions  of  Bedford  is  the 
river.  In  the  spring  term  the  senior  House  fours  are 
rowed  and  the  coach  is  busy  choosing  his  "  eight  " 
which  is  to  compete  in  the  annual  race  with  Shrews- 
bury, rowed  alternately  on  the  Ouse  and  the  Severn. 

In  the  summer  term  cricket  is,  of  course,  in  full 
swing,  and  senior  and  junior  matches  excite  much 
interest.  Swimming,  too,  has  its  votaries.  Every 
boy  until  he  can  swim  the  "  Pass  "  must  wear  a 
small  blue  button  on  his  cap,  and  all  are  anxious 
not  to  bear  this  badge  of  inferiority.  A  challenge 
cup  is  given  to  the  House  with  the  best  average 
of  swimmers.  In  the  seniors  this  year  99  per 
cent,  was  the  average  of  the  winning  House,  and 
85  per  cent,  of  the  whole  school  can  swim.  House 
shooting  also  has  to  be  carried  through  in  the 
summer  and  the  "  Bisley  eight  "  chosen. 

All  through  the  year  the  corps  is  kept  at  work 
under  the  command  of  our  headmaster,  Major  King, 
who  deserves  the  highest  credit  for  the  way  in  which 
he  has  undertaken  its  control,  and  who  has  qualified 
himself  by  attending  "  school  "  at  Chatham.  In  the 
winter  terms  we  have  weekly  drills,  and  shooting 
on  our  miniature  range  in  the  school  field,  where 
all  must  qualify,  and  in  the  summer  we  make 
various  engineering  works,  the  most  interesting  of 
which  is  a  bridge  over  the  Ouse. 

But  after  all  the  games  are  really  only  a  means 
to  an  end,  and  the  work  of  the  school  calls  for 
our  attention.  Work  goes  on  from  9  to  1  in 
the  morning  with  a  break  of  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  at  11.15,  and  in  the  afternoon  in  winter 
school  begins  at  4  and  goes  on  until  5.30,  in 
summer  from  2.30  to  4.  In  this  way  time  is 
found  for  the  games.  We  have  two  half-holidays 
a  week,  and  from  time  to  time  an  extra  half. 

We  are  proud  of  our  successes  as  an  Army  School, 
and  no  military  expedition  of  modern  times  has  been 
without  its  Bedford  boys.  To  the  Great  Boer  War  we 
sent  our  full  share,  some  going  straight  from  school 
to  join  the  irregular  troops,  and  we  too,  alas  !  have 
to  mourn  our  gallant  dead,  whose  memory  is  to  be 
recorded  by  a  window  in  our  school  chapel,  not  yet 
completed.  Many  boys  become  engineers,  and 
many  go  to  the  Colonies  and  become  pioneers  of  our 
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Empire  in  many  a  lonely  post  in  far-off  lands  ;  we 
can  boast  also  of  our  successes  at  the  Universities  ; 
have  we  not  had,  in  very  recent  years,  two  brothers, 
scholars  of  Balliol,  up  at  the  same  time  ? 

To  meet  these  various  needs  the  school  is  divided 
into  several  sections.  The  youthful  Bedfordian, 
if  he  comes  to  the  school  early,  and  he  may  come  at 
seven  years  of  age,  goes  first  of  all  to  the  "  Prepara- 
tory School  "  commonly  known  as  the  "  Incubator." 
His  school  is  on  the  school  field,  but  he  has  his  own 
playing  levels,  and  must  not  encroach  on  the  ground 
reserved  for  the  older  boys.  After  the  period  of 
"  incubation  "  is  over  he  comes  to  the  big  school. 
Here  he  will  find  various  courses  of  education  open 
to  him.  He  will  probably  at  first  join  the  classical 
side ;  but  later,  if  he  does  not  wish  to  learn  Greek 
he  may  either  join  the  civil  and  military  side  (C.  &  M. 
as  it  is  always  called)  or  the  intermediate  side 
(I.  C);  on  the  C.  &  M.side  most  attention  is  paid 
to  mathematics,  on  the  I.  C.  side  he  will  give  most 
attention  to  Latin  and  French.  If  he  wishes  still 
further  to  specialise,  the  engineering  side  (E.  C.)  is 
open  to  him,  and  there  are  also  special  classes  for 
special  examinations.  For  those  who  wish  to 
become  engineers  or  to  go  to  the  Colonies  ample 
provision  has  been  made.  Workshops  of  various 
descriptions  have  been  erected,  including  a  forge, 
a  modelling-shop,  a  carpenter's  shop  and  an 
engineering  shop  where  turning  and  lathe  work  is 
taught.  Practical  mathematics  and  measurements 
are  also  an  interesting  subject  of  study.  The  power 
thus  acquired  of  using  the  hand  has  been  of  the 
greatest  value  to  many  of  our  boys,  and  often  it  has 
been  proved  that  slowness  of  brain  is,  in  some  degree, 
compensated  by  deftness  of  hand. 

As  time  goes  on  if  a  boy  shows  proficiency  he  will 
gradually  pass  through  the  stages  of  Option,  Sub- 
Monitor,  Pro-Monitor,  and  Full  Monitor,  and  may  be 
finally  Head  of  the  school,  but  for  all  these,  powers 
of  initiative  and  command  are  necessary  as  well  as 
mental  ability.  Here  let  me  mention  the  "  Tarbutt  " 
prize.  This  prize  was  founded  in  memory  of  an  old 
boy,  Tarbutt,  who  died  in  the  Boer  War,  and  is 
given  every  year  to  that  boy  who,  though  not  of 
necessity  an  athlete  himself,  has  done  most  for  the 
"  manly  tone  "  and  games  of  the  school. 

As  becomes  a  school  in  the  full  vigour  of  its 
youth,  changes  are  constantly  being  made.  Our 
field  has  recently  been  enlarged  by  the  purchase  of 
additional  land,  and  we  are  now  building  a  school 
chapel,  which  has  long  been  needed.  Designed  by 
Bodley,  the  chapel  bids  fair  to  be  worthy  of  our 


school.  At  present  we  can  only  build  the  shell, 
but  future  generations  will  doubtless  beautify  its 
interior  and  make  it  the  centre  of  all  that  is  best  in 
our  school  life.  We  hope  to  finish  the  shell  in  the 
spring  of  next  year,  and  to  put  into  it  our  long- 
delayed  "  War  Memorial  "  and  other  memorials 
of  old  boys. 

The  cricket  pavilion  also  deserves  mention  as 
being  a  memorial  of  a  typical  Bedford  boy.  Henry 
Cross,  whose  memorial  the  pavilion  is,  spent  here 
the  whole  of  his  school  life,  went  to  Oxford  as  a 
scholar  of  Hertford,  rowed  in  the  University  eight, 
and  then  returned  as  a  master.  In  1898,  acting  as 
Special  Correspondent  of  the  Manchester  Guardian, 
he  spent  his  summer  holidays — and  what  an  original 
way  of  spending  one's  holidays — in  the  Sudan  and 
was  present  at  the  battle  of  Omdurman  and  the 
fall  of  Khartum.  Unfortunately,  when  already 
on  his  homeward  journey,  he  was  seized  by  typhoid 
fever  and  died  in  the  Atbara  camp.  By  his  manli- 
ness and  keenness  alike  in  work  and  play  he  had 
endeared  himself  to  all,  and  was  a  true  type  of  a 
Bedford  boy.  He  has  a  visible  memorial,  but  many 
other  Bedford  boys,  who  have  done  their  duty 
equally  well,  have  their  memorial  only  in  our  hearts. 
Every  year  we  send  forth  to  meet  life's  battles  boys 
whose  bodies  are  hardened  to  work  by  the  games 
they  have  played  ;  boys  who  have  learned  to  use 
their  talents  to  the  best  of  their  ability  ;  boys  who 
by  self-control  and  discipline  have  learned  that 
obedience  is  the  way  to  command,  that  duty  is 
better  than  pleasure.  In  every  land,  and  in  almost 
every  position — for  worldly  honours  and  distinctions 
cannot  come  to  all— Bedford  boys  will  be  found 
who  love  and  reverence  their  old  school,  whose 
thoughts  revert  with  kindly  feelings  to  the  happy 
days  they  spent  by  the  banks  of  the  Ouse,  and 
who  now  are  doing  their  work  in  building  up  that 
Empire  of  which  we  are  all  so  proud. 

"  For  " — in  the  words  of  our  school  poet — 
*'  North  and  South  and  East  and  West, 
Where'er  you  roam  on  Earth's  wide  breast, 
You'll  find  the  boys  of  the  Eagle  Crest 
From  Bedford  by  the  River." 

Modern  Language  Classes  for  Teachers. — Mr.  Brereton, 
the  Divisional  Inspector  for  Modern  Languages  to  the  London 
County  Council,  is  very  anxious  that  the  attention  of  all  teachers 
in  modern  languages  should  be  drawn  to  the  course  on  phonetics 
to  be  given  by  Mr.  D.  Jones  at  Swan  Street  L.C.C.  School, 
Minories,  beginning  October  5.  He  would  be  very  grateful 
if  the  principals  in  the  various  secondary  school*  would  kindly 
bring  the  matter  before  those  of  their  assistants  who  are  teaching 
modern  languages.  Apart  from  the  possible  use  of  phonetics 
in  class,  he  would  draw  attention  to  its  high  value  from  the 
teacher's  own  point  of  view  in  enabling  those  who  have  a  good 
accent  to  preserve  it  from  degenerating. 


EDUCATIONAL  THOUGHT  AND   PROGRESS 


Problems  of  the  Secondary 
Day  School 

The  Railway-Train  Scholar 

By  J.  L.  Paton,  M.A. 

The  development  of  facilities  for  intercourse  brings 
with  it  new  problems,  and  one  of  the  most  difficult  is  the 
child  that  travels  to  and  fro  from  school  daily  on  the 
railway  trains.  With  the  increase  of  secondary  education 
the  number  of  such  railway-train  pupils  is  much  larger 
now  than  it  was,  and  it  is  likely  to  be  even  larger  in  the 
future.  What  the  number  of  such  pupils  actually  is  in 
England  there  are  no  figures  to  show,  and,  what  is 
more  serious,  there  has  been  no  attempt  made  as  yet 
to  ascertain  what  effect  this  daily  railway  travelling 
has  upon  the  development,  physical  and  intellectual,  of 
the  growing  boy  and  girl.  I  may  be  wrong,  I  hope  I  am 
wrong,  but  for  many  years  I  have  been  making  inquiry 
of  all  sorts  of  medical  authorities,  including  the  medical 
officers  of  both  railways  and  schools,  as  to  whether  any 
inquiry  has  been  made  or  anything  written  on  this 
subject,  and  I  have  been  unable  to  discover  anything 
except  a  popularly  written  article  on  the  general  subject, 
"  The  Influence  of  Travelling  on  Health,"  by  Dr.  J. 
Russell  Reynolds,  in  Malcolm  Morris's  Book  of 
Health  (Cassell,  1884). 

I  have  therefore  taken  in  hand  certain  observations 
on  my  own  account,  and  have  secured  the  co-operation  of 
a  few  other  schools.  I  have  no  special  qualification  of 
any  kind,  and  both  method  and  results  will  doubtless 
appear  to  experts  both  crude  and  unscientific.  But 
my  object  is  rather  to  call  attention  to  a  neglected 
question  than  to  profess  to  answer  it. 

Perhaps  I  had  better  deal  with  the  statistics  of 
Manchester  Grammar  School  first,  because  about  them 
I  can  answer  any  questions  that  arise.  I  have  taken 
as  the  period  of  observation  the  whole  school  year  from 
the  middle  of  September  1906  to  the  last  day  of  July 
1907.  I  took  the  school  year  as  a  whole  so  as  to  exclude 
any  seasonal  variation,  and  I  take  this  year  only  because 
there  has  been  no  epidemic  visitation  of  sufficient  viru- 
lence to  affect  the  statistics  at  all  seriously.  I  have 
left  out  of  account  (1)  those  boys  who  left  or  entered  the 
school  in  the  course  of  the  year,  (2)  those  who  were  absent 
for  a  whole  term,  (3)  those  boys  who  used  the  train  only 
on  occasion.  Absences  have  been  counted  by  half- 
days,  morning  and  afternoon — i.e.,  if  a  boy  is  away  for 
a  whole  week,  he  counts  ten  absences,  because  there  are 
ten  half-days. 

There  are  767  boys  who  have  been  in  attendance  at 
the  school  throughout  the  school  year.  Of  these  452 
(practically  59  per  cent.)  are  boys  holding  season  tickets 
for  the  railway  and  going  to  and  fro  regularly  by  train. 
The  remaining  315  boys  come  by  tram,  or  cycle,  or  walk. 
The  railway  boys  travel  daily  distances  varying  from 
five  to  over  seventy  miles.     They  come  from  all  points 


of  the  compass,  and  from  four  different  counties, 
statistics  as  to  absence  are  as  under : 


I07 
The 


Train  boys 
Non -train  boys 


Number, 

•  452 

•  3'5 


Number 
of  absences. 

7133 
5132 


Average 
per  boy. 

15.78 
16.29 


When  one  considers  that  a  boy  who  comes  from  a 
distance  is  more  likely  to  be  detained  for  a  slight  ail- 
ment, these  figures  show  that  in  point  of  regularity  of 
attendance  the  railway-train  boy  is  superior  to  the  non- 
train  boy.  I  am  afraid  the  same  could  not  be  said  of 
his  punctuality. 

The  next  inquiry  was  as  to  intellectual  progress. 
This  may  be  gauged  by  the  terminal  reports.  Reports  are 
classified  on  certain  definite  principles,  for  purposes  of  the 
school  record,  into  four  classes :  A = Excellent,  B  =  Fair, 
C=Not  satisfactory,  D=Bad.  Each  boy  has  three 
reports  in  the  course  of  the  year.  A  report  which  is  on 
the  border  line  between  two  classes  is  marked  AB,  BC, 
CD,  as  the  case  may  be.  Such  cases  are  counted  as  £  A 
i  B,  J  B  J  C,  and  so  on  ;  this  accounts  for  the  fractions. 
Here  the  train  boy  does  not  show  up  so  well. 

452  train  boys. 

Number  of  reports    . 
Percentage 

315  non-train  boys. 

Number  of  reports     . 
Percentage 

My  next  inquiry  was  as  to  the  physical'  development 
of  the  two  respective  types.  The  only  statistics  worth 
recording  here  are  between  the  ages  of  twelve  and  fifteen. 
Above  that  age  the  numbers  were  too  small  to  be  of  any 
real  value.     The  results  are  : 


A. 

620J 
45.6 

A. 

46oi 
48.7 


B. 

597i 
44.1 

B. 

417 
44.1 


C. 
135 
9-9 

C. 

65 
6.9 


D. 

5i 
•4 

D. 

.2 


Average 

Average 

Average 

increase  in 

increase  in 

increase  in 

weight. 

height. 

chest  mea- 

Train boys. 

surement. 

Age  12-13 

.       8J  lb. 

2J  in. 

1  in. 

..     13-14 

■     13*    .. 

..    4  » 

•     1}   ,. 

„     14-15 

•     15S    ,. 

• .      3.. 

.       2j     „ 

Non-train  boys. 

Age  12-13 

•       9i  lb. 

. .     2j-   in. 

1}  in. 

..     13-H 

12      ,, 

..     2}    „ 

•  •     1*   .. 

..      H-15 

12      ,, 

•      2J      „ 

..     ii    „ 

These  figures  seem  to  indicate,  what  one  would  expect 
on  other  grounds,  that  the  urbanised  boy  develops  more 
rapidly  than  his  rural  confrere.  The  period  of  rapid  growth 
which  follows  puberty  sets  in  sooner  with  him,  but  his 
ultimate  development  is  not^o  good. 

An  analysis  of  the  results  at  the  athletic  sports  points 
to  the  same  physical  superiority  on  the  part  of  the  train 
boy  over  the  urbanised  boy.  There  were  twenty-eight 
events  ;  I  exclude  tugs-of-war,  and  no  merely  comic 
events  are  included  in  the  reckoning. 


452  train  boys 
First  places. 
17      .. 
315  non-train  boys. 

IT 


Second  places. 
21 


Third  places. 
21 


Total. 
59 

25 
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An  analysis  of  our  cricket,  lacrosse,  and  football  teams 
shows  an  equally  striking  result  in  favour  of  the  train  boy. 

I  am  aware  that  it  would  be  misleading  to  draw  any 
hard  and  fast  deductions  from  these  figures.  There  are 
too  many  variants.  As  it  is  impossible  to  eliminate 
these  variable  factors,  the  only  alternative  seemed  to  be 
to  extend  the  field  of  observation  as  widely  as  possible, 
and  thus  trust  to  one  variant  cancelling  out  against 
another.  Ubi  magnitudo,  ibi  Veritas.  I  asked,  accordingly, 
seventy-two  other  schools  to  supply  me  with  their 
statistics  on  the  same  lines,  hoping  thereby  to  arrive  at 
definite  results.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  only  six  schools 
have  been  able  to  send  in  detailed  replies.  These  schools 
are  :  Brighton  Grammar  School,  Whitgift  School  (Croy- 
don), Birmingham  Central  Secondary  School,  Widnes 
Secondary  School,  Manchester  Secondary  School,  Salford 
Secondary  School.  Schoolmasters  have  so  many  forms 
to  fill  in  nowadays,  and  so  many  returns  to  make,  that 
my  colleagues  must  be  forgiven  if  they  strike  at  any 
extra  imposition.  I  am  all  the  more  grateful  to  the 
non-strikers.  Combining  the  results  for  these  six  schools, 
we  have  : 

I. — Attendance. 


Train  boys 
Non-train  boys 


No. 

542 

1154 


No.  of 
absences. 

6076 
16,904 


II.  School  Reports. 


Train  boys 
Non-train  boys 


A. 

34-4% 
24.8  „ 


B. 

36.8% 
41-5  .. 


C. 

22    % 
27.6,, 


Average 

per  boy. 

11. 2 

14.65 


D. 

6-7% 
6.1,, 


III.  Physical  Measurements. 


Only  one  school  sent  in  a  report,  viz.,  Birmingham 
Central  Secondary  School. 


Increase  in 

Increase  in 

weight. 

height. 

Train  boys  (125) 

.      1 1.4  lb. 

2.6  in. 

Non-train  boys  (138) 

.      11.8    „ 

2.7    „ 

The  figures  confirm  our  statistics  so  far  as  attend- 
ance goes  :  the  train  boy  is  more  regular.  In  regard  to 
intellectual  progress  they  suggest  a  contrary  inference 
— viz.,  that  the  train  boy  reaches  better  progress 
at  school.  It  is  worth  noticing  that,  so  far  as  objective 
figures  are  concerned,  there  is  no  discrepancy ;  it  is 
only  with  the  subjective  classification  of  reports  that 
inconsistency  appears.  It  may  be  interesting  to  place 
alongside  these  English  statistics  the  figures  of  a  Hun- 
garian school,  given  by  Dr.  Adolf  Jura  of  Budapest. 
These  are  in  slightly  different  form. 

Living  with 
relatives. 
69 


Boarding  at 
the  school. 
Total  number     .         70 
Number  of  boys 
who  made  no 
absences         .  1 

Number  of  hours 

sent     .  .     6375 

Number  of  hours 
per  scholar 


13 
1440 


Lodging  with 

strangers. 

34 

Train 

boys. 

71 

5 

1 

1466 

2614 

43 

36.5 

92.5  ..  21 

It  should  be  noted  that  for  one  term  all  boarders  were 
excluded  because  of  infection. 


With  regard  to  intellectual  progress,  as  gauged  by 
the  annual  report,  the  train  boys  are  markedly  inferior, 
showing  40  per  cent,  of  failures. 


Living  with  Living  with   Train 
Boarders.       relations.       strangers,     boys. 
Excellent        .4         . .  3        . .  3     •  •     — 

Good     .  .19         . .         10       . .  2     . .       6 

Satisfactory         42  . .         45        . .  19      . .      36 

Unsatisfactory    11  ..  11         ..  10     . .     29 


Total. 
10 

37 

.      142 

61 


The  conditions  of  these  boys  differ  in  certain  respects 
from  those  of  the  English  boys  we  have  been  considering. 
School  begins  at  7  a.m.,  and  many  of  the  train  boys  have 
to  be  up  at  five  ;  the  midday  interval  is  long,  and  trains 
are  infrequent,  so  that  many  are  on  the  go  from  5  a.m. 
to  5  p.m.  When  home-work  is  started  after  a  twelve- 
hour  day  like  this,  it  is  not  surprising  that  intellectual 
progress  is  unsatisfactory. 

The  general  outcome  of  these  statistics  seems  to  be 
that  physically  the  train  boys  are  rather  superior  than 
inferior  to  the  non-train  boys.  The  detrimental  effect 
of  the  railway  travelling  is  more  than  counterbalanced 
by  the  advantages  of  country  or  suburban  air,  and  the 
better  feeding  (I  daren't  say  fare)  and  housing  at  home. 
It  is  obvious  that  the  home  of  the  railway  boy  must  have 
economic  advantages.  Either  he  is  a  farmer's  son,  or  else 
he  belongs  to  a  family  which  has  been  well  enough  off 
to  move  out  to  the  suburbs  ;  in  any  case,  the  fact  that 
the  family  can  bear  the  expense  of  the  season  ticket 
indicates  better  economic  position.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  train  boy  is  intellectually  inferior.  He  has  been 
educated  usually  in  a  country  school,  where  perhaps  the 
three  upper  standards  were  taken  together  ;  he  has  not 
had  his  wits  sharpened  by  the  city  life  ;  he  has  not,  as  a 
rule,  the  same  incentive  to  work,  he  is  tired  with  the 
wear  and  tear  of  travelling.  And  all  this  holds  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  the  train  boy  is  frequently  a  picked  boy 
who  holds  a  scholarship.  Several  masters  also  notice 
that  the  train  boy  is  apt  to  flag  towards  end  of  term. 

Such,  then,  being  the  statistics  I  have  been  able  to 
collect,  I  propose  to  review  shortly  the  disadvantages 
of  habitual  railway  travelling  for  school  children,  and 
then  to  indicate  shortly  what  measures  it  seems  desirable 
to  take  in  view  of  the  circumstances  which  make  habitual 
railway  travelling  a  necessity  for  so  many. 

The  disadvantages  of  habitual  railway  travelling  are  : 

(1)  The  dulness  of  monotony,  going  over  the  same 
ground  day  after  day.  Dulness  is  a  bad  thing  for  all 
of  us  ;  it  is  specially  unwholesome  for  the  young.  School- 
masters know  only  too  well  the  temptations  that  beset 
the  dull  hour  ;  railway  officials  know  them  too.  Small 
boys  are  leathered  with  the  window  straps ;  they  are 
slung  up  with  other  light  articles  on  the  rack,  or  stowed 
in  under  the  seat  with  the  foot-warmers.  They  un- 
screw the  advertisements  ;  they  get  out  at  each  station 
and  change  compartments,  in  order  to  have  the  pleasure 
of  getting  in  again  while  the  train  is  moving ;  they 
practise  ju-jitsu  ;  they  essay  the  furtive  cigarette.  Not 
long  since  in  the  skating  season  a  railway  detective  came 
to  complain  to  me  that  a  boy  had  bored  a  hole  with  his 
gimlet  through  the  partition,  and  had  used  a  watei- 
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pistol  with  disastrous  effect  upon  an  inoffensive  old 
gentleman  in  the  next  compartment.  These  are  some 
of  the  forms  of  rowdiness  which  go  on  in  trains  and 
"  places  where  they  sing,"  but  they  are  not  so  serious 
as  those  other  things  which  are  done  in  tunnels  when 
young  folks  of  a  certain  type  find  themselves  together 
in  the  dark — things  which  make  railway  trains  so 
dangerous  for  girls.  It  must  be  remembered  that  when 
adolescents  get  together  into  small  cliques  of  half  a 
dozen  or  so,  especially  when  free  from  supervision, 
they  are  apt  to  do  things  which  they  would  never  do 
if  either  they  were  alone  or  if  there  were  twenty  of 
them  together.  Of  a  similar  nature  is  the  danger  of 
railway  literature.  The  bookstalls  at  railway  stations 
are  not  now  what  they  were  when  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith  was 
alive.  There  are  at  least  five  different  cheap  periodicals 
regularly  displayed  and  sold  on  those  bookstalls  which 
are  absolute  poison  to  the  boyhood  and  girlhood  of 
our  country.  Such  are  the  dangers  of  dulness. 
I  have  always  felt  that  it  is  by  offering  escape  from 
dulness  that  vices  get  most  of  their  attraction,  at  any  rate 
for  the  young. 

(2)  Railway  travelling  levies  a  heavy  toll  on  time. 
This  is  in  some  cases  very  considerable.  I  have  boys 
who  spend  at  the  least  two  and  a  half  hours  daily  in  the 
train,  without  making  any  allowance  for  unpunctuality 
or  the  time  spent  in  waiting-rooms,  &c.  All  this  time, 
amounting  to  more  than  one  whole  day  in  a  fortnight, 
is  so  much  time  taken  from  either  recreation  or  rest  or 
education.  It  is  idle  to  suppose  that  a  school  child 
can  do  its  home-lessons  in  the  train  ;  very  few  adults 
that  I  know  are  able  to  do  anything  involving  intellectual 
strain,  and,  if  it  were  attempted,  the  additional  strain 
on  both  eye  and  brain  would  more  than  counterbalance 
the  saving  in  time. 

(3)  This  brings  me  to  my  third  point — the  nervous 
strain.  There  is  the  j  arring  and  the  jolting  and  the  noise, 
the  swaying  from  side  to  side,  the  abrupt  arrest  on  the 
application  of  the  brake,  the  vitiated  air,  and  all  the 
concomitant  discomforts,  which  no  amount  of  upholstery 
is  able  to  eliminate.  Every  one  has  noticed  that  stupor 
which  these  things  produce  both  in  himself  and  in  other 
people.  There  is,  too,  the  feeling  at  breakfast  of  "  having 
to  catch  the  train,"  a  feeling  which  in  the  case  of  a 
neurotic  child  not  infrequently  spoils  the  meal  which 
ought  to  be  the  foundation  of  the  day's  work.  These 
things  are  not  of  much  account  once  in  a  way,  but 
they  are  a  very  serious  handicap  to  a  weakly  child  when 
repeated  day  after  day.  Being  a  layman,  I  should 
like  to  quote  in  confirmation  from  a  letter  which  Dr. 
Boobyer,  Medical  Officer  of  Health  to  the  City  of  Notting- 
ham, was  good  enough  to  write  me. 

"  Many  neurologists,  viewing  the  conditions  of  railway 
travelling,  as  these  differ  from  mere  normal  motion, 
from  an  a  priori  standpoint,  have  definitely  expressed 
the  opinion  that  they  are  very  likely  to  do  damage,  and 
that  they  probably  account  for  many  of  the  signs  of 
nerve  disturbance  and  nerve  failure  and  breakdown 
so  often  seen  nowadays  in  persons  of  unstable  and 
sensitive  nervous  temperament  who  travel  much  by 


rail.  I  know  of  an  exceptionally  intelligent  boy,  at. 
eleven  years,  of  neurotic  temperament,  who  is  always 
sick  and  usually  prostrate  for  the  rest  of  the  day  after 
travelling  any  considerable  distance  by  rail,  and  I  have 
heard  of  many  other  persons  similarly  affected.  Again, 
rhythmical  spasm  of  eye  muscles  has  been  described 
as  resulting  from  the  effect  of  a  rapidly  moving  panorama 
on  the  eyes  of  railway  travellers.  The  effort  of  reading, 
too,  while  the  body  and  all  about  it  is  actively  vibrating, 
as  in  railway  travelling,  is  well  known  to  damage  sensi- 
tive eye-sight.  .  .  .  Osier  of  Cambridge,  one  of  the  best  of 
our  writers  on  general  medicine,  in  describing  '  trau- 
matic neurosis  '  gives  '  railway  brain  '  and  '  railway 
spine '  as  synonyms,  and  describes  '  a  condition  of 
neurasthenia  or  hysteria,  or  both,'  which  '  follows  an 
accident,'  or  shock,  '  often  in  a  railway  train,'  from 
which  the  patient  may  apparently  not  have  suffered  in 
the  body.  Now,  although  this  has  special  reference  to 
railway  accidents,  yet  by  the  very  admission  that  there 
is  something  special  which  cannot  be  explained  in  terms 
of  physical  force  about  nerve  shock  sustained  under 
conditions  which  obtain  in  rapid  railway  transit,  the 
liability  of  such  rapid  vibratory  movement,  as  such,  to 
disturb  the  harmonious  working  of  that  extremely  com- 
plex machine  known  as  the  nervous  system  is  plainly 
implied.  And,  if  this  be  true  of  the  adult,  it  is  true  in  a 
higher  degree  of  the  more  impressionable,  and  less  stable, 
growing  boy." 

I  shall  doubtless  be  told  that  the  human  frame 
gets  habituated  to  this  jar  and  jostle,  just  as  it  grows 
acclimatised  to  smuts,  high  linen  collars,  pointed  shoes, 
and  other  excrescences  of  modern  civilisation.  I  admit 
that  the  robuster  natures  do  get  so  acclimatised,  but  it 
is  at  the  loss  of  certain  higher  sensibilities  which  belong 
to  the  finer  part  of  our  human  nature ;  and  even  in  the 
case  of  the  robust,  athletic  boy  the  loss  is  distinctly 
perceptible,  for  every  schoolmaster  knows  that,  if  his 
cricket  team  or  shooting  team  have  to  travel  any  dis- 
tance for  a  match,  the  effect  of  the  railway  journey  is 
distinctly  unfavourable  to  the  performance  of  his  team. 
This  is  capable  of  abundant  verification. 

(4)  There  is  the  obvious  danger  of  train  boys  bringing 
infection  into  the  school.  This  danger  does  not  attach 
in  the  same  degree  to  the  tram  or  bus,  because  they  are 
not  upholstered  with  germ-incubators  in  the  shape  of 
cushions. 

(5)  The  bringing  in  of  the  country  children  to  town 
schools  is  all  the  while  accentuating  that  centripetal 
tendency  of  our  population  which  it  is  the  object  of 
legislators  and  garden  cities  to  counteract. 

In  view  of  these  difficulties,  what  practical  recommen- 
dations suggest  themselves  ? 

(1)  As  regards  the  school.  The  school  hours  of  a 
town  school  should  be  compressed  within  as  short  a 
period  as  possible,  so  that  the  pupil  gets  away  early  in 
the  afternoon.  The  dinner  interval  should  be  as  short 
as  is  practicable  without  ill-effects  to  health  or  work. 
An  hour  is  probably  long  enough.  No  book-work  of 
any  kind  should  be  allowed  either  to  masters  or  boys 
during  the  dinner  interval.    The  school  should  provide 
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a  good  plain  meal  at  cost  price  or  under,  and,  as  far  as 
possible,  this  should  be  obligatory  upon  all  boys  who 
cannot  go  home.  The  train  boy's  meals  are  a  real 
difficulty.  Breakfast  is  jeopardised  by  the  instinctive 
tendency  to  stick  between  the  blankets  till  the  last 
possible  moment ;  he  misses  the  family  dinner,  he  is  too 
early  for  the  father's  supper.  The  school  should  also 
provide  a  room  where  train  boys  can  do  their  work 
quietly  after  school,  while  waiting  for  trains  ;  it  should 
throw  open  its  gymnasium,  and  possibly  its  work- 
shop, to  him,  so  as  to  utilise  this  interval  profitably  and 
kill  the  loafing  habit.  Lastly,  wherever  there  is  a  large 
proportion  of  train  pupils,  Saturday  morning  school  is 
a  mistake. 

(2)  As  regards  the  railways,  I  think  doctors  will  agree 
with  me  when  I  say  that  the  present  upholstery  is 
hygienically  wrong.  It  is  a  regular  nursing-bed  for  dust 
and  germs.  Again,  the  worst  moral  danger  of  railway 
travelling  would  disappear  if  all  carriages  were  like  the 
dining-cars  or  the  club-trains — open  throughout  at  the 
top,  with  a  gangway  down  the  centre,  and  no  separate 
compartments.  Failing  this,  or,  I  should  prefer  to  say, 
pending  the  general  adoption  of  this  type  of  carriage — 
there  ought  to  be  more  special  compartments  than 
there  are  for  girls.  Wherever  a  headmistress  has  a 
sufficient  number  of  girls  to  justify  the  application  for 
such  reserved  compartments,  the  application  should  be 
made  and  granted  by  the  company  as  a  matter  of  course. 

(3)  Most  schools  and  their  regulations  claim  that  their 
pupils  shall  be  under  school  discipline  and  wear  the 
school  badge  while  going  to  and  fro  between  school  and 
home.  Here  comes  the  crux  of  the  whole  problem. 
There  is  nothing  so  wearing  as  to  have  responsibility 
without  having  control.  How  is  one  to  police  such  a 
diocese  as  my  own,  with  500  boys  coming  in  from  all 
directions  by  train  ?  Who  is  to  undertake  the  super- 
vision of  the  train  routes  ?  Masters  cannot  be  expected 
to  do  it ;  they  find  it  distasteful,  and  what  is  distasteful 
is  badly  done.  If  one  employs  paid  men  for  the 
purpose — what  we  should  call  at  Cambridge  "  bull- 
dogs " — one  is,  I  fear,  only  provoking  to  trespass.  My 
own  conclusion  is  that  one  must  throw  oneself  frankly 
on  the  boys  themselves.  It  is  my  own  practice  to 
select  the  two  or  three  senior  or  leading  boys  on  each 
train  route,  and  give  them  monitorial  powers  over  the 
boys  travelling  by  that  route.  They  have  to  keep  a 
sharp  look-out  on  smoking  compartments  and  other 
contraptions  of  juvenile  mischief  ;  it  is  their  duty  to 
report  serious  misconduct  at  once,  in  case  of  lesser  mis- 
chief to  warn  first  and  then  report  if  their  warning  is 
disregarded.  But  in  the  main  one  cannot  rely  too 
much  on  any  mere  organisation  of  this  kind.  The  virtue 
that  always  needs  a  guardian  is  not  worth  guarding. 
One  has  to  appeal  frankly  to  the  inward  sense  of  honour 
in  the  boys  themselves.  "  You  wear  the  uniform  of  your 
school.  The  good  name  and  honour  of  the  school  are 
in  your  hands.  People  judge  in  silence  of  your  school 
by  the  sort  of  conduct  which  they  observe  in  you. 
Bullying,  smoking,  rowdiness,  any  sort  of  indecency  in 
speech  or  conduct — all  these  things  injure  that  school 


to  which  you  belong.  No  masters,  no  monitors  can 
have  you  perpetually  under  supervision.  Show  your- 
selves as  freemen,  worthy  of  your  freedom,  because  the 
inward  discipline  of  your  conscience  is  more  compelling 
than  the  discipline  of  the  cane." 


Some  Foreign  Notes 

I.    A  German  Public  School 

A  new  Gymnasium  is  to  be  opened  at  Dahlem  (Prussia) 
in  October  1908  which  will  have  many  of  the  features  of 
an  English  public  school.  On  a  site  of  sixty  acres  board- 
ing-houses will  be  built  and  playing-fields  laid  out.  The 
Grunewald  See  will  offer  opportunities  for  swimming,  and 
rowing  and  manual  training  and  gardening  will  be 
included  in  the  curriculum. 

The  Berliner  Tageblatt,  passing  an  opinion  on  this 
school,  in  an  article  headed  "  Caste-Schools,"  says 
that  no  one  will  doubt  that  the  systematic  attention  to 
physical  culture  will  be  prejudicial  to  the  systematic 
training  of  the  intellect,  that  the  pupils  of  this  "  high- 
class  boarding-school  "  will  not  be  able  to  reach  as  high 
a  standard  in  the  Leaving  Certificate  Examination  as 
those  trained  in  the  ordinary  Gymnasien.  A  curtail- 
ment of  the  Gymnasien  syllabus  it  regards  as  an  advan- 
tage, and  repeats  that  it  has  advocated  for  years  greater 
attention  to  gymnastics  and  games.  But  it  is  inclined 
to  regard  the  experiment  as  an  addition  to  the  Berechti- 
gungswesen  which  strangles  the  aspiration  of  many  a 
humble  German. 

Attempts  to  reform  the  humanistic  Gymnasium  and 
higher  education  in  general  have  not  been  wanting  in 
recent  years.  Many  of  the  reforms  are  due  to  the 
initiative  of  the  Kaiser,  who  found,  as  a  schoolboy,  the 
Gymnasium  in  Cassel  not  altogether  to  his  liking;  and 
he  is  credited  with  the  desire  to  secure  in  Germany 
a  more  harmonious  relation  between  education  and 
instruction  than  the  existing  Gymnasien  afford. 

Models  for  the  new  school  are  not  wanting,  even  in 
Germany.  The  old  Fiirstenschulen  attempted  a  similar 
aim  and  some  private  schools  have  with  moderate  success 
copied  the  English  prototype.  For  the  new  school  is 
undoubtedly  an  imitation  of  the  latter  in  its  attempt  to 
cultivate  ali  sides  of  a  liberal  education. 

The  pedagogic  infant  will  not  be  exempt  from  the 
difficulties  of  teething.  When  von  Studt  was  minister 
of  Education  an  attempt  was  made  to  open  a  Freier 
Kindergarten  in  Charlottenburg  and  the  official  fist 
descended  on  the  babe  and  ended  its  thin-spun  life. 
In  the  treatment  of  those  communal  boards  which  have 
wished  to  improve  primary  education  the  same  official 
brutality  has  been  shown.  It  will  be  hard  to  prevent 
these  Jacks-in-office  from  availing  themselves  of  a 
splendid  opportunity  to  "  Keep  their  hand  in." 

The  projected  Gymnasium  in  Dahlem  is  not  a  private 
undertaking  :  it  is  to  be  erected  at  the  cost  of  the  State. 
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The  consent  of  the  Prussian  Landtag  will  therefore  be 
necessary  for  the  outlay.  This  consent  will  be  obtained, 
but  a  motion  of  approval  will  meet  with  opposition  from 
the  advanced  Liberals,  who  are  agitating  for  the  removal 
of  all  privileges  and  the  abolition  of  the  Siandesschulen. 
However  necessary  it  may  be  to  encourage  physical 
training  and  the  development  of  character,  the  Liberals 
will  have  considerable  support  in  their  opposition  to  the 
grant  of  public  money  in  the  interests  of  an  exclusive 
class. 


II.  A  Notable  German  Exhibition 

A  recent  number  of  the  Frankfurter  Zeitung  makes 
an  appeal,  presumably  to  South  German  towns,  on 
behalf  of  an  international  educational  exhibition.  The 
principal  departments  of  industry  and  commerce  have, 
the  writer  asserts,  had  their  share  of  attention  while  the 
international  interests  of  education  has  remained  neg- 
lected. Partly  to  meet  financial  difficulties  and  partly 
to  get  promoters  to  revert  to  the  original  objects  of  these 
exhibitions,  a  plea  is  inserted  for  disarmament  and 
concentration.  Disarmament  implies  the  rejection  of 
the  side  issues  of  entertainment  and  pageantry ;  con- 
centration means  a  limitation  of  the  main  issues 
to  methods  of  interchanging  opinions  and  increasing 
the  productive  power  of  the  people. 

With  the  latter  object  in  view  the  writer  asks  first  for 
he  consideration  of  those  who  live  in  abnormal  conditions 
or  are  subject  to  abnormalities  of  physique  or  mind, 
further,  he  wishes  to  see  an  effort  made  on  behalf  of 
hose  who  have  left  school  and  are  struggling,  often 
without  efficient  guidance,  towards  manhood. 

The  educational  exhibition,  thus  foreshadowed,  would 
be  arranged  in  four  sections :  one,  dealing  with  the  care 
of  children  not  of  school  age,  which  would  treat  of  the 
protection  of  mothers  and  infants,  creches,  day-homes, 
play-schools  and  kindergarten ;  the  second,  dealing  with 
children  of  school  age,  their  scientific  and  professional 
education,  curricula,  time-tables,  buildings,  furniture  and 
accessories  ;  a  third,  which  should  consider  the  care  of 
young  people  between  the  age  of  leaving  school  and  the 
attainment  of  citizenship  ;  and  a  fourth  dealing  with 
benevolent  and  charitable  work  of  a  social-pedagogical 
character. 

At  this  exhibition,  the  writer  suggests,  congresses  and 
courses  on  special  subjects  might  be  held.  International 
congresses  appear  to  be  as  plentiful  as  blackberries 
in  autumn  and  need  some  change  of  character.  The 
change  advocated  is  to  refer  a  limited  number  of  questions 
to  international  committees  who  would  sift  the  material 
and  give  the  audience  a  statement  of  their  conclusion. 

No  locus  is  suggested  for  the  exhibition,  but  with  the 
wonderful  progress  in  industry  and  education  in  South 
Germany,  it  is  hardly  likely  that  the  appeal  will  be 
allowed  to  escape  notice. 


III.  Organisation  in  the  Transvaal 

The  Transvaal  Education  Department  was  established 
by  Ordinance  No.  7  of  1903,  which  has  been  repeated 
by  an  Act  which  received  the  assent  on  August  19  of 
this  year.     Important  modifications  are  made  in  the 
system  of   education,   including   the   establishment   of 
representative  School  Boards.     The  religious  instruction 
difficulty  is  met  by  allowing  only  that  which  is  of  an 
entirely  undenominational  character.     The  new  ordi- 
nance contains  ninety-one  sections,  and  occupies  ten 
folio  pages  of  the  Gazette  which  has  just  reached  this 
country.     Ihe  Education  Department  is  to  have  the 
assistance   of   an   advisory   council   consisting   of   five 
members,  of  whom  the  Director  of  Education  shall  be 
chairman,  and  the  other  four  nominated  by  the  governor. 
It  is  specifically  enacted  that  "  the  Council  shall  have  no 
authority  or  jurisdiction  over  the  Director  or  any  other 
officer  of  the  Department."     Education  is  made  com- 
pulsory for  all  children  between  the  ages  of  seven  and 
fourteen   years.     The   primary  schools  established  by 
the  district  board  may  be  supplemented  by  farm  schools 
for  children  to  whom  no  primary  school  is  accessible. 
A  Government  grant  will  be  made  in  aid  of  such  schools. 
The  local  authorities  are  not  called  upon  to  provide 
secondary   or   other   higher   education,    nor   to   make 
provision  for  coloured  children.     Both  duties  devolve 
upon  the  central  department.     Coloured  children  are 
entirely  excluded  from  the  schools  provided  for  white 
children.     Four  sections  are  devoted  to  "  questions  of 
language."     A   knowledge  of  the  English  language   is 
recognised  to  be  desirable  in  the  highest  interests  of  the 
children,  but  adequate  provision  is  to  be  made  for  the 
teaching  of  the  Dutch  language.     Private  schools  must 
be  registered  by  the  Department,  which  may  inspect  them 
at  any  time,  and  draw  the  attention  of  the  Medical 
Officer  of  Health  to  any  sanitary  defects.     Failure  to 
remedy  them  may  be  followed  by  a  closing  order.     The 
Department    is    ready   to    undertake    the   educational 
inspection  of  private  schools  free  of  charge,  upon  the 
request  of  the  principal.     A  large  part  of  the  Act  is  occu- 
pied with  the  provisions  as  to  the  constitution  of  the 
school  boards.     The  colony  is  divided  into  districts  each 
with  its  own  local  authority,  varying  in  size  of  six,  nine, 
or  twelve  members  according  to  requirements.     One- 
third  of  the  members  are  to  be  appointed  by  the  Minister 
of  Education,  and  the  remainder  elected.     The  school 
committees  constituted  under  the  Ordinance  of  1903 
and  similar  to  the  committees  of  managers  in  this  country 
will    continue    to    fulfil    their    functions.     Extensive 
powers  are  given  to  the  central  authority  to  make  regula- 
tions, and  a  certain  latitude  is  allowed  in  varying  the 
provisions  of  the  Act. 


New  regulations  have  been  issued  in  connection  with  the 
Victoria  and  Albert  Museum,  South  Kensington.  From  January 
1  next  it  will  be  open  free  on  Mondays,  Thursdays  (instead  of 
Tuesdays,  as  at  present),  and  Saturdays  from  10  a.m.  to  10  p.m.  : 
on  the  other  days  admission  will  only  be  by  ticket,  as  is  the  case 
with  the  libraries  on  all  occasions. 
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High  School  Topics 

By  Florence  B.   Low 

The  Value  of  Houdays. 

Parents  are  constantly  complaining  that  the  summer 
holidays  are  far  too  long,  and  probably  most  mothers 
heave  a  .very  genuine  sigh  of  relief  when  their  youngsters 
return  to  their  respective  scholastic  establishments. 
And  the  youngsters  themselves  are  not  altogether  sorry, 
for  the  last  days  of  the  holidays  have  somewhat  dragged, 
and  the  modern  school  is  really  a  very  delightful  place, 
where  there  is  a  great  deal  of  play,  and  not  too  much  work. 
But  what  about  the  teachers  ?  That,  as  Mr.  Kipling 
would  say,  is  quite  another  story.  We  do  not  feel  the 
time  hang  heavily  on  our  hands,  we  heave  no  sigh  of 
relief  as  the  fatal  day  approaches  when  we  must  once  more 
put  on  our  harness,  and  abandon  our  dolce  far  niente 
mode  of  life.  Who  can  estimate  what  holidays  mean 
to  the  teacher,  I  wonder,  except  the  teacher  ?  Other 
workers,  we  know,  have  longer  hours,  more  monotonous 
work,  lower  salaries,  and  yet  they  must  be  contented 
with,  at  most,  a  month's  holiday  during  the  year,  while 
we  (fortunate  creatures,  as  our  friends  call  us),  revel 
in  three  months  !  But  we  need  it,  for  no  work,  perhaps, 
is  so  arduous,  and  so  continuous  ;  none  calls  for  greater 
self-control,  greater  tact,  greater  good-temper.  Teach- 
ing is  more  "  nervy  "  work  than  any  other,  and  I  suppose 
it  is  due  to  this  that  lunacy  statistics  reveal  the  disagree- 
able fact  that  the  teaching  profession  yields,  per  cent., 
a  larger  number  of  lunatics  than  any  other  class  of  the 
community.  We  need,  therefore,  long  holidays  for  our 
"  physical  "  health,  so  that  we  may  recover  from  the 
daily  "  wear  and  tear  "  of  school  life,  and  we  need  them 
likewise  for  our  mental  and  moral  well-being.  Our 
danger — I  mean  here  the  danger  of  women-teachers — 
lies  in  giving  too  much  attention  to  details,  and  so  neglect- 
ing larger  issues.  We  need  to  get  right  away  from  the 
school-room,  right  away  also,  I  am  inclined  to  think, 
from  our  colleagues,  so  that  we  may  see  more  clearly 
than  it  is  possible  to  see  while  we  are  immersed  in  the 
daily  details  of  our  profession,  the  relation  between  life 
and  school.  For  the  object  of  all  school  teaching  is  not 
merely  the  university  or  preparation  for  this  or  that 
profession  or  trade,  but  preparation  for  life.  And  the 
more  we  see  of  life,  of  "  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men," 
the  more  valuable  will  be  our  teaching.  The  tendency 
to-day  of  ignoring  the  value  of  experience  in  our  schools 
and  of  giving  preference  to  young  and  consequently 
immature  teachers  is  not  having  altogether  satisfactory 
results,  though,  of  course,  it  may  be  quite  truly  said  that 
age  and  wisdom  are  not  necessarily  synonymous  terms. 
Yet  to  most  thinking,  feeling  beings  years  do  bring 
"  the  philosophic  mind,"  which  means,  that  we  see 
"  life  steadily "  and  see  it  "  whole."  Not  that  the 
enthusiasm  and  ardour  of  youth  are  in  the  least  to  be 
discounted  on  the  teaching  staff,  but  at  the  same  time 
it  must  be  remembered  that  the  steady  purpose  of  ripe 
wisdom  may  be  just  as  great  an  educative  force  as  the 


undisciplined   enthusiasm   of   youth.     And   enthusiasm 
leads  my  thoughts  to  the  subject  of 

Sports  and  the  School. 

How  far  is  it  necessary  to  give  great  encouragement 
to  sports  ?  We  encourage  (or  should  encourage)  those 
subjects  which,  good  in  themselves,  are  not  as  likely  to 
arouse  the  average  girl's  interest  as  many  other  subjects. 
In  the  early  days  of  girls'  education  when  knowledge 
was  only  desired  by  a  select  few,  prizes  were  given 
lavishly,  but  gradually  we  have  reduced  the  number, 
for  we  feel  that  the  world  in  general  is  now  sufficiently 
educated  to  recognise  the  value  of  education  without  any 
extraneous  encouragement.  Has  it  ever  been  necessary, 
one  wonders,  to  offer  great  encouragement  to  either  boys 
or  girls  to  take  an  interest  in  athletics  ?  It  is  true  that 
fashion  plays  a  large  part  in  life,  and  in  the  early  years 
of  the  nineteenth  century  it  was  not  the  fashion  for  girls 
to  indulge  in  sport,  and  hence  the  delights  of  outdoor 
amusements  were  known  to  very  few  of  our  grandmothers. 
But  nous  avons  change  tout  cela,  and  though  the  organisa- 
tion of  games  is,  perhaps,  necessary  and  desirable  it  is, 
to  my  mind,  questionable  whether  official  encouragement 
is.  We  are  all  agreed  that  physical  exercise  and  ath- 
letics are  good  for  girls  ;  we  have  got  beyond  the  stage 
when  we  argue  about  this,  but  we  are  by  no  means  all 
agreed  that  the  place  occupied  by  games  in  our  present 
scheme  of  education  is  quite  the  right  one.  Some  of 
us — old  fogies,  no  doubt — are  inclined  to  think  that 
they  are  tending  to  usurp  the  place  of  more  important 
things,  not  so  much  in  the  school  time-table  as  in  the 
girls'  minds.  It  is  no  secret  that  some  of  the  best  public 
schoolmasters  deplore  the  attitude  taken  by  boys 
towards  their  work  and  towards  their  play.  And  we, 
in  copying  the  best  that  boys'  education  can  give  us, 
have  not  entirely  escaped  from  the  error  of  copying  some 
of  its  least  desirable  features.  Why  should  we,  the 
teachers  of  girls,  with  our  eyes  wide  open,  fall  into  the 
blunders  others  have  made  unconsciously  and  imper- 
ceptibly ?  We  hear,  on  all  sides,  complaints  that  boys 
care  and  think  far  too  much  about  games,  that  undue 
prominence  has  in  the  past  been  given  to  games,  that 
boys,  too  often,  leave  school  good  at  athletics,  and 
keenly  interested  in  them,  but  with  no  intellectual 
interests  of  any  kind  whatsoever.  It  is  natural  that  all 
young  things  should  like  games,  it  is  part  of  the  heritage 
of  youth  ;  but  is  it  quite  so  natural  that  we,  the  teachers, 
should  show  the  same  liking,  the  same  interest,  the  same 
enthusiasm  ?  Because  the  girls  adore  hockey,  need  we, 
their  teachers  ?  And  ought  the  girls  who  gain  honours 
on  the  hockey  field  to  be  regarded  as  heroines  by  their 
companions  and  their  teachers  ?  For  this  is  what  it  is 
coming  to  in  some  of  our  schools.  We  have  reached  a 
point  when  it  would  be  well  to  consider  in  all  its  bearings 
this  subject  of  athletics,  and  determine  whether  we 
desire  games  to  be  our  mistress  or  our  handmaid. 

The  Teaching  of  Civics. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  be  an  evident  "  suffragette  "  to 
feel  that  women  ought  to  know  something  about  the 
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Government  of  their  country  of  which  the  majority  are 
woefully  ignorant.  It  is  difficult  in  an  ordinary  history 
lesson  to  find  time  for  dealing  with  contemporary  events 
and  present  modes  of  Government.  A  regular  course  of 
lessons  in  civics  or  citizen  history  would  do  a  great  deal  to 
develop  the  interest  of  girls  in  their  own  country  and 
their  own  locality,  and  should  they  in  the  future  be  called 
upon  to  exercise  the  vote  they  would  be  likely  to  use  that 
privilege  with  discretion  and  good  sense.  And  long 
before  that  time  arrives  public  work  may  call  for  the 
co-operation  of  women.  Women  are  doing  excellent 
work  now  on  Boards  of  Guardians,  on  Education  Com- 
mittees, as  inspectors  of  workshops  and  factories,  as 
health  visitors,  and  so  forth,  and  this  side  of  women's 
work — to  which  surely  no  objection  can  possibly  be 
made — is  likely  to  develop  considerably  in  the  future. 
The  schools  should,  therefore,  assist  in  this  useful  work 
by  teaching  the  duties  of  citizenship,  the  powers  and 
scope  of  local  bodies,  the  relation  between  local  bodies 
and  central  bodies,  between  Local  Government  and  the 
Imperial  Government.  How  many  women  know  the 
difference  between  rates  and  taxes,  the  system  of  income 
taxation,  the  duties  of  a  County  Council,  the  civic  rights 
of  their  own  sex  ?  Those  who  have  given  lessons  in 
civics  to  school  girls  of  sixteen  or  seventeen  know  that 
the  subject  may  be  made  most  interesting,  and  is  a 
valuable  instrument  for  developing  thought  and 
arousing  the  feeling  of  citizenship. 

Education  Centres. 

A  little  while  ago  it  was  announced  in  these  columns 
that  an  Education  Society  had  been  formed  in  Bolton 
with  the  object  of  drawing  together  teachers  of  all  de- 
scriptions. This  seems  a  truely  admirable  plan,  and  one 
that  might  well  be  adopted  in  many  districts.  We  teachers 
are  far  too  clannish  :  if  we  are  secondary  teachers,  male 
or  female,  we  consort  only  with  those  who  teach  in  similar 
schools,  if  we  are  women  teachers  we  see  few  teachers 
except  those  of  our  own  sex.  There  exists  at  present  a 
certain  constraint  between  the  secondary  and  elementary 
teachers,  to  the  detriment  of  both,  for  we  can  all  learn 
much  one  from  the  other.  We  are  all  (or  at  any  rate, 
we  are  supposed  to  be  !)  engaged  on  the  same  work,  that 
of  training  in  the  best  possible  way  the  future  citizens  of 
our  Empire.  It  is  immaterial,  from  this  point  of  view, 
whether  we  teach  one  class  of  pupil  or  another,  the  infant 
standard  or  the  sixth  form,  the  girl  or  the  boy.  Con- 
sequently there  must  be  much  in  common  between  all 
kinds  of  teachers,  and  in  any  district  it  would  surely  be 
advantageous  and  agreeable  for  us  to  know  one  another 
and  exchange  ideas,  and  so  help  to  break  down  the 
barrier,  largely  the  result  of  class  prejudice,  between  the 
secondary  and  the  elementary  scholar  and  teacher. 
In  a  district  with  which  the  writer  is  well  acquainted 
there  exists  a  large  number  of  excellent  schools  for  girls 
and  boys  of  all  grades  :  each  carries  on  its  own  work, 
satisfactorily,  no  doubt,  without  reference  to  the  other. 
There  is  no^intercourse,  no  interchange  of  ideas,  no 
mutual  help  ;  and  the  district  which  might  betfa  real 
education  centre   gains   practically  nothing  from  the 


presence  of  these  various  schools.  And  what  a  loss  to 
all  the  teachers  who,  instead  of  being  restricted  as 
they  are  now  to  the  society  of  their  colleagues,  would 
enjoy  the  pleasure  of  meeting  a  large  number  of  culti- 
vated men  and  women,  with  whom  they  would  find 
they  had  a  great  deal  in  common.  Cannot  we  start 
these  education  centres  which  are  so  marked  a  feature 
of  American  and  German  life  and  have  probably  helped 
so  greatly  to  arouse  an  enthusiasm  for  education  which 
is  unknown  in  our  country  ? 


The  Closing  of  Bigods 

By  J.  C.  Medd,  M.A. 

Under  ordinary  circumstances  the  disappearance  of  a 
school,  established  and  almost  wholly  maintained  by 
private  liberality,  is  a  matter  outside  public  criticism. 
A  variety  of  reasons,  with  which  the  man  in  the  street 
has  no  concern,  may  have  caused  those  responsible  for 
the  school  to  close  it.  The  fact,  however,  that  Bigods 
School,  near  Dunmow,  has  ceased  to  exist  after  a  life  of 
ten  years  stands  upon  a  different  footing.  It  was 
the  first  and  sole  attempt  to  provide  for  the  educational 
needs  of  country  children  who  can  attend  school  up  to 
the  age  of  fifteen  or  sixteen,  but  for  whom  a  secondary 
school  is  unsuitable.  In  many  districts  there  are  a 
few  children  of  this  description,  the  sons  and  daughters 
of  small  farmers,  village  tradesmen,  artisans  and 
ski  led  labourers.  The  really  clever  child  should  be 
encouraged  and  enabled  by  means  of  scholarships  or 
bursaries  to  obtain  secondary  education  and  use  it 
as  a  stepping-stone  to  the  highest  position.  But  the 
function  of  the  secondary  school  is  purely  educational  : 
it  ought  not  to  be  degraded  to  the  level  of  the  require- 
ments of  those  for  whom  Bigods  was  intended.  They 
want  a  continuation  of  general  education  combined 
with  more  or  less  technical  instruction  bearing  upon  the 
industrial,  agricultural  or  domestic  careers  which  they 
are  likely  to  pursue. 

With  the  organisation  and  curriculum  of  Bigods 
readers  of  School  *  are  already  familiar.  It  comprised 
wood-  and  metal-work,  horticulture,  fruit-growing, 
meteorology,  poultry-keeping,  dairying,  domestic 
economy,  household  management  and  hygiene.  The 
board  of  education  were  apparently  satisfied.  In 
their  last  report  they  state  that "  The  care  and  intelligence 
with  which  the  practical  work  is  done  by  the  pupils 
and  the  general  good  order  of  the  gardens,  experimental 
plots  and  poultry  runs,  speak  well  for  the  agricultural 
and  horticultural  teaching  "  ;  and  again,  "  The  school  not 
only  serves  a  district  which  is  otherwise  poorly  provided 
with  the  means  of  higher  education,  but  affords  a  type  of 
education  afforded  by  no  other  school  in  this  part  of  the 
country,  and  on  both  grounds  it  is  worthy  of  support." 
The  Board  of  Agriculture,  moreover,  recognised  the 
*  School,  Novtmbcr  1904. 
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school  as  an  institution   for  carrying  out  milk  tests, 
&c. 

Essex  has  earned  so  well-deserved  a  reputation  for 
her  efforts  on  behalf  of  agricultural  interests  that 
doubtless  Mr.  Buxton,  Chairman  of  the  County  Council, 
will,  with  the  assistance  of  the  county  and  local  com- 
mittees, endeavour  to  resuscitate  the  school,  if  satis- 
factory arrangements  can  be  made. 

The  immediate  danger  is  that  other  authorities  may  be 
discouraged  by  the  apparent  failure  of  Bigods  from 
attempting  to  supply  this  grade  and  type  of  education. 
At  present  the  map  of  England  and  Wales  may  be 
searched  in  vain  for  anything  corresponding  to  it. 
With  the  exception  of  the  farm  schools  at  Newton, 
Rigg  and  Basing,  which  do  not  provide  continuous 
courses  and  are  essentially  technical  in  character,  there 
is  universally  an  unbridgable  gap  between  the  elemen- 
tary school  and  the  advanced  agricultural  or  horti- 
cultural college.  The  Board  of  Education  show  no 
disposition  to  assist  in  filling  the  gap  :  mention  need  only 
be  made  of  the  long  delays  which  they  have  occasioned 
in  the  North  Riding.  They  seem  to  be  afraid  of  the 
foolish  cry  of  certain  members  of  the  Labour  Party, 
who  declare  that  the  establishment  of  other  than  second- 
ary schools  for  children  of  the  working  classes  would 
be  to  place  them  at  a  social  and  educational  disadvan- 
tage. They  fail  to  remember  that  children  of  varying 
capacities  and  inclinations  require  varying  forms  and 
degrees  of  education  to  equip  them  fully  for  the  different 
pursuits  that  they  will  follow.  To  acknowledge  this 
is  not  to  create  an  arbitrary  view  ot  social  distinction. 
No  practical  solution  of  the  problem  can  be  looked  for 
from  the  Departmental  Committee  on  Agricultural 
Education,  since  its  terms  of  reference  exclude  all  that 
falls  within  the  sphere  of  the  Board  of  Education. 

The  question  is  of  supreme  importance.  To  limit 
country  children  to  the  elementary  school  is  to  inflict 
the  gravest  injustice  upon  them,  and  to  deprive  them 
of  all  opportunities  for  rising  in  life.  Unless  what  is 
taught  in  the  village  school  be  continued  and  supple- 
mented by  what  bears  directly  upon  the  duties  of  the 
farm,  the  garden  or  the  home,  it  is  quickly  forgotten. 
Lads  rarely  learn  how  to  use  their  hands  and  their 
eyes  :  they  become  shiftless,  and  the  attractions  of  the 
town  prove  irresistible,  while  the  supply  of  skilled  labour 
rapidly  decreases.  Some  migration  to  urban  centres 
is  inevitable  under  any  circumstances,  but  it  is  essential 
that  the  villages  furnish  the  towns  with  good  material. 
We  are  hoping  too  that  small  holdings  will  be  greatly 
extended  under  the  new  Act,  but  the  man  himself  is  the 
most  important  factor  in  determining  their  success. 
The  profitable  cultivation  of  the  soil  depends  upon  the 
careful  training  of  those  who  are  to  acquire  the  land. 
They  require  some  sound  elementary  knowledge  at  least 
of  the  principles  of  agriculture  or  horticulture,  the  use 
of  chemical  fertilisers,  the  care  of  stock,  or  the  grading, 
packing,  and  marketing  of  garden  produce.  Such  train- 
ing can  be  more  efficiently  given  at  a  school  of  the  type 
of  Bigods,  following  immediately  upon  the  elementary 

chool,  than  after  an  interval  of  several  years. 


Impressions  of  American 
Education 

By  Lucy  R.  Latter 

Only  he  who  sees,  takes  off  his  shoes. 

The  kindergarten,  its  place  in  American  schemes  of 
education,  Nature-study,  and  school  gardening  were 
the  three  subjects  upon  which  I  concentrated  my  atten- 
tion during  my  recent  short  visit  to  America.  New 
York,  Boston,  Hyannis,  Worcester,  Chicago  and  Washing- 
ton were  the  chief  fields  of  my  investigations,  and  I 
made  a  special  point  of  seeing  what  is  being  done  under 
ideal  as  well  as  under  ordinary  conditions,  that  is  to  say, 
I  visited  voluntary  as  well  as  State  institutions. 

I.  The  Kindergarten — its  Place  in  American 
Schemes  of  Education. 

In  America  the  kindergarten  is  a  most  vital  question 
among  philanthropists  and  educationalists  of  all  shades 
of  opinion.  The  evidence  of  this  fact  lies  in  the  struggle 
still  going  on  as  to  the  right  interpretation  of  Froebel's 
principles.  As  a  result  of  this  struggle  there  are  two 
schools  of  kindergarten — the  Conservative  with  its 
strong  leaning  towards  symbolism,  and  the  Radical 
with  its  freer  tendencies.  The  leaders  of  these  two 
schools  of  thought  are,  in  most  cases,  people  of  re- 
markable mental  power,  and  one  has  only  to  call  to  mind 
the  names  of  such  women  as  Miss  Susan  Blow,  Miss 
Patty  Hill,  Dr.  Jenny  Merrill  of  New  York ;  Mrs. 
Boomer  Page,  Mrs.  Alice  Putnam,  Miss  Elizabeth  Harri- 
son and  Miss  Flora  J.  Cooke  of  Chicago,  who  have  all 
done,  and  are  still  doing,  yeoman's  work  in  the  service 
of  education,  to  realise  the  importance  attached  to  the 
kindergarten  question  in  America.  In  no  other  country 
would  it  perhaps  be  possible  to  have  the  leaders  of  two 
extreme  schools  of  thought  working  side  by  side  in  the 
same  institution,  and  yet  this  is  what  is  being  done  in 
New  York,  where  Miss  Susan  Blow,  the  head  of  the 
Conservative  movement,  is  working  side  by  side  with 
Miss  Patty  Hill,  the  leader  of  the  Radical  School  at 
Teacher's  College,  Columbia  University.  Out  of  these 
two  schools  of  thought  a  third  school  is  gradually 
arising,  combining  the  best  elements  of  the  two  older 
schools.  In  almost  every  city  the  character  of  the 
kindergarten  is  modified  according  to  the  interpre- 
tation most  in  favour. 

Like  most  other  forward  movements,  the  kindergarten 
found  its  first  friends  in  America  among  philanthropists 
and  enthusiasts.  Mission  and  settlement  workers 
found  that  parents  could  be  more  easily  reached  through 
their  children,  so  mission  and  settlement  kindergartens 
were  established.  And  to-day  many  settlements  are 
to  be  found  in  America  with  a  kindergarten  in  connec- 
tion, as,  for  instance,  the  "  Elizabeth  Peabody  "  House, 
Boston ;  Hull  House,  Chicago.  It  is  interesting  to- 
note,  with  regard  to  the  kindergarten,  that  through  all 
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its  phases  of  existence  in  America  the  name  kinder- 
garten, or  its  English  equivalent,  "  child-garden,"  has 
been  retained  for  the  sake  of  the  idea  which  it  alone 
expresses. 

The  increasing  interest  in  the  education  of  little 
children  has  led  to  the  gradual  recognition  of  the  kinder- 
garten as  an  essential  part  of  the  American  system  of 
education.  Nay,  there  is  a  strong  feeling  among 
American  thinkers  (men  as  well  as  women)  that  the 
principles  of  the  kindergarten  must  be  applied  to  every 
stage  of  education,  that  of  the  university  included. 
Hence  one  finds  State  kindergartens  gradually  increas- 
ing in  number,  and  some  of  the  kindergarten  occupa- 
tions continued  for  their  educational  value  right  up 
through  many  of  the  elementary  and  high  schools. 
To  quote  the  words  of  Dean  Russell  of  Teacher's  College, 
Columbia  University:  "  Kindergartens  are  now  estab- 
lished facts  in  America." 

The  child  does  not  go  to  school  in  America  until  he  is 
six  years  of  age.  From  the  age  of  three  and  a  half  or 
four  years  (according  to  the  law  of  the  individual  state) 
till  the  end  of  his  sixth  year  he  is  a  kindergarten  child, 
and  attends  the  kindergarten  of  a  settlement  or  school. 
The  kindergarten  in  the  latter  case  is  in  the  same 
building  as  the  school  and  consists  of  one  or  more  large 
bright  rooms  furnished  with  low  tables  and  little  chairs. 
The  rooms  are  larger  than  many  of  the  rooms  in  our 
schools  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  children  to  be 
accommodated  in  either  case.  The  children  attend  for 
one  session  only,  from  9  a.m.  to  12,  or  from  1  p.m. 
to  3.30  p.m.  In  no  State  kindergarten  class  must 
the  register  number  of  children  exceed  forty.  If  the 
teacher  has  applications  for  the  admission  of  ten  or 
more  children  a  second  kindergarten  teacher  is  appointed, 
and  the  total  number  of  children  divided  between  the 
two  kindergarten  teachers.  Half  the  children  usually 
then  attend  in  the  morning,  and  the  other  half  in  the 
afternoon,  each  teacher  helping  the  other  during  one 
hour  of  her  session.  Might  not  this  one-session  arrange- 
ment suggest  a  way  whereby  our  infants'  schools  might 
be  turned  into  kindergartens  without  incurring  much, 
if  any,  extra  expense  ? 

It  is  now  being  acknowledged  in  America  that  the 
training  of  a  kindergarten  teacher  is  as  important  as — 
if  not  more  important  than — that  of  the  ordinary 
teacher,  and  that  the  value  of  the  kindergarten  as  an 
educational  factor  depends  upon  the  getting  of  the 
best  trained  teachers.  Accordingly,  increasing  stress 
is  laid  upon  the  training  of  the  kindergarten  teacher. 
The  normal  colleges  and  training  schools,  as  a  rule, 
provide  for  a  two  years'  course  of  kindergarten  training. 
Excellent  kindergarten  training  is  also  offered  by  various 
well-known  non-State  colleges  and  institutions.  The 
students  of  the  various  colleges,  training  schools  and 
institutions  practise  in  the  kindergartens  of  the  public 
schools,  missions  and  settlements. 

As  I  call  to  mind  the  kindergartens,  schools  and 
colleges  I  saw  during  my  visit  to  America  I  feel  more 
strongly  than  ever  that  the  limitations  of  a  teacher  of 
any  kind  are  largely  due  to  his  or  her  training,  to  the  kind 


of  outlook  he  or  she  has  had.  The  teacher  who  has 
had,  for  instance,  a  formalistic  training  will  probably 
be  a  formalistic  teacher  himself,  unless  stirred  from 
within  by  a  wider  vision  to  step  beyond  the  traditional 
circle. 

With  regard  to  the  relation  of  the  kindergarten  to 
the  school  in  America,  the  children  seem  to  pass  quite 
naturally  and  easily  from  the  one  to  the  other  in  all 
the  best  schools.  There  seem  to  be  no  big  lines  of 
demarcation  either  in  the  way  of  handling  the  children 
or  in  the  method  and  kind  of  work  adopted  in  the 
classes  which  receive  the  children  from  the  kinder- 
garten. It  is  a  matter  of  how  far  the  school  teacher  is 
able  to  adapt  herself  to  the  children  from  the  kinder- 
garten, plus  the  given  school  curriculum,  and  the  way 
the  individual  teacher  is  expected  to  interpret  it  by 
those  above  her. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  kindergarten  has  an 
important  place  in  American  schemes  of  education. 


Board  of  Education 
Medical  Department 

The  Board  of  Education  have  decided  to  establish  a 
medical  department  to  advise  and  assist  them  in  the 
discharge  of  the  new  duties  imposed  on  the  Board 
by  section  13  of  the  Education  (Administrative 
Provisions)  Act  in  regard  to  the  medical  inspection  of 
school  children  which  local  education  authorities  are 
required  by  that  Act  to  carry  out  in  England  and 
Wales. 

The  chief  duties  of  the  Board  in  this  direction  will 
consist  in  advising  and  supervising  local  education 
authorities  as  to  the  manner  and  degree  in  which  those 
authorities  carry  out  this  medical  inspection  ;  in  giving 
such  directions  as  may  be  necessary  regarding  the 
frequency  and  method  of  such  inspection  in  particular 
areas  ;  and  in  considering  and  sanctioning  such  arrange- 
ments as  may  be  proposed  under  the  Act  by  individual 
authorities  for  attending  to  the  health  and  physical 
condition  of  the  children.  The  Board  will  also  collect 
and  collate  the  records  and  reports  made  by  the 
authorities  in  the  process  of  carrying  out  the  new 
duties  imposed  by  the  Act,  and  will  issue  an  official 
Annual  Report  on  the  subject. 

The  organisation  and  personnel  of  the  Board's  medical 
department  are  not  yet  fully  determined,  but  in  view  of 
the  varied  factors  and  influences  which  are  concerned, 
directly  or  indirectly,  with  the  health  and  physical 
condition  of  the  children  of  the  nation,  it  has  been 
decided  by  the  Board  to  establish  the  department  on  a 
broad  basis  of  Public  Health,  and  so  to  organise  its  work 
as  not  only  to  allow  of  reasonable  freedom  for  local 
authorities  as  to  particular  methods,  consistently  with 
securing  an  adequate  degree  of  uniformity  in  the  presen- 
tation of  results  for  comparative  purposes,  but  also  to 
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use,  as  far  as  practicable,  the  means  and  methods  of  sani- 
tary administration  already  existing,  and  to  develop  and 
supplement  these  as  may  be  found  best  for  the  increased 
requirements,  rather  than  to  supplant  them  or  to  bring 
new  competing  agencies  into  existence  where  this  may 
be  avoided. 

As  the  first  step  the  president  has  appointed  Mr. 
George  Newman,  M.D.,  F.R.S.  (Edinburgh),  D.P.H. 
(Cambridge),  as  Chief  Medical  Officer  of  the  Board. 
Dr.  Newman  has  been  Medical  Officer  of  Health  of  the 
Metropolitan  Borough  of  Finsbury  since  1900.  He  is 
also  lecturer  on  public  health  and  sanitary  administra- 
tion in  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital  (University  of 
London),  and  has  had  the  advantage  of  provincial 
experience  as  Consulting  Medical  Officer  to  the  County 
Council  of  Bedfordshire.  He  has  published  various 
works  and  official  reports  upon  matters  of  State  medicine, 
both  of  a  general  and  special  character,  including  ihe 
control  of  the  milk-supply,  infant  mortality  and  its 
prevention,  infectious  diseases  and  sanitation  in  schools, 
food  poisoning,  housing,  water-supplies,  and  the  physical 
condition  of  the  people. 

Dr.  Alfred  Eichholz,  who  has  for  nine  years  been  on 
the  Board's  staff  as  medical  inspector  of  schools,  and,  in 
addition  to  his  special  work  in  the  schools  for  blind,  for 
deaf,  for  epileptic  and  for  defective  children,  has  had 
close  experience  of  the  medical,  hygienic  and  sanitary 
aspects  of  elementary  schools  generally,  and  of  recent 
investigations  into  the  national  physique  as  illustrated 
thereby,  will  also  be  appointed  to  the  medical  depart- 
ment ;  and  further  appointments  will  be  made  in  due 
course. 

The  Board  intend  in  the  autumn  to  issue  a  circular 
to  local  education  authorities  regarding  their  new  duties 
in  the  matter  of  medical  inspection  of  school  children. 


Correspondence 

To  the  Editor  of  School. 

Sir, — Will  you  kindly  allow  me  space  to  make  an  apology 
and  a  correction.  In  my  article  on  Christ's  Hospital 
(September)  I  wrote  (p.  76)  "  about  600  [acres]  are  en- 
closed for  school  purposes."  Much  virtue  in  "  about." 
In  fact  only  125  acres  are  so  enclosed.  My  error  is  partly 
due  to  the  fact  that  I  have  heard  the  number  600  connected 
with  some  other  matter,  but  no  doubt  chiefly  to  my  con- 
summate ignorance  of  land  measurement. 

Yours  faithfully, 

S.  E.  Winbolt. 


The  Classical  Association  meeting  this  year  will  be  held  at 
Cambridge  on  October  18  and  19.  The  business  includes  a 
report  of  the  Committee  on  the  pronunciation  of  Greek,  and  an 
official  pronouncement  on  the  teaching  of  Latin  in  secondary 
schools.  Dr.  Postgate  will  throw  down  the  glove  to  the  modernists 
by  claiming  for  Latin  precedence  over  modern  languages  or,  at 
any  rate,  longer  hours  of  study  than  is  accorded  to  them.  An 
address  by  the  President,  Mr.  S.  H.  Butcher,  M.P.,  and  lectures 
by  Professor  W.  G.  Hale  and  Mr.  W.  Warde  Fowler  are  also 
announced. 


Minor  Notices 

An  Illustrated  History  of  England.  By  W.  S.  Robinson. 
(Rivingtons.     In  2  vols.  2s.  each.     In  1  vol.  3s.  6d.) 

Our  first  feeling  on  seeing  this  book  is  one  of  amazement 
at  the  value  given  for  his  money  to  the  purchaser  of  either 
of  these  volumes.  Truly  he  gets  a  marvellous  two  shillings- 
worth.  The  first  volume,  dealing  with  the  period  up  to 
1660,  consists  of  402  pages  of  text,  and  includes  a  very 
large  number  of  pictures  ;  the  second  is  not  quite  so  long, 
but  it  possesses  more  maps,  which,  by  the  way,  are  one  of 
the  best  features  of  the  history  as  a  whole. 

Judged  from  the  standpoint  of  a  school  text-book  we 
conclude  that  no  attempt  has  been  made  at  novelty  or 
originality.  The  narrative  is  clear  without  being  exactly 
inspiring,  though  it  would  be  unfair  to  describe  it  as  dull. 
As  far  as  we  can  judge  from  a  cursory  inspection  the  author 
has  striven  to  be  scrupulously  fair  in  his  treatment  of 
political  matters  ;  this  is  as  it  ought  to  be  (though  the 
picture  may  therein  lose  some  of  its  vividness),  because  it 
is  only  right  that  our  young  people  should  appreciate  that 
all  our  parties  are  striving,  in  their  own  way,  for  the  good 
of  their  fellow  citizens. 

For  middle  forms  which  have  to  get  up  facts  for  examina- 
tion purposes,  the  book  can  be  safely  recommended.  The 
type  is  good,  the  inset  headings  easily  read,  and  the  lists  of 
dates,  the  genealogical  tables,  and  the  battle  plans  are  all 
that  could  be  desired  in  the  matter  of  clearness.  Whether 
an  illustrated  history  is  a  good  thing  per  se  we  do  not  intend 
to  discuss  ;  but  we  shrewdly  suspect  that  the  portraits  in 
this  book  will  afford  an  opportunity  of  "  re-decoration  " 
to  many  fourth-form  boys.  But  the  illustrations  are  good 
of  their  kind,  the  coats  of  arms  and  coins  particularly  so. 

Jetta  S.  Wolff:  Lectures  Francises.  Book  I.,  135  pp., 
15.  3d.  Book  II.,  152  pp.,  is.  6d.  (Arnold.) 
These  texts  are  intended  to  provide  cursory  sketches 
of  the  life  and  present-day  literature  of  France.  They 
consist  of  extracts  of  prose  and  verse — short  stories,  poems, 
and  little  comedies — taken  from  the  best  contemporary 
authors.  They  provide  young  children  with  splendid 
reading  material,  as  well  as  an  intimate  acquaintance  with 
current  juvenile  French  literature.  The  illustrations  are 
excellent,  many  of  them  being  reproductions  of  well-known 
artists,  and  thus  in  themselves  an  education.  Question- 
naire, with  grammatical  exercises,  are  found  at  the  end 
of  the  text ;  also  a  vocabulary.  No  notes  are  given.  The 
books  are  printed  in  bold  type  and  on  good  paper,  with  a 
strong  binding,  thus  making  them  very  presentable. 

(1)  Laboulaye  :   Le  Chateau  de  la  Vie.     By  E.  B.  le  Fran- 

cois.    59  pp.     (Blackie.     Sd.) 

(2)  Labiche  :    Le  Baron  de  Fourchevif.     70  pp.     (Blackie. 

6d.) 
Two  additions  to  the  series  of  "  Little  French  Classics." 
(1)  contains  a  short  biographical  introduction,  and  a  few 
brief  notes  ;   (2)  questionnaire  and  exercises  for  re-transla- 
tion.    Both  have  vocabularies,  which  will  be  found  helpful. 

(1)  O.  Feuillet :    Vie  de  Polichinelle.     (2)  De  la  Bedolliire  : 

La  Mire  Michel  et  son  Chat.     150  pp.     (Blackie.     14.) 

These  two  well-known  stories  form  most  delightful  and 

fascinating  reading  for  young  pupils.     Quaint,  old-fashioned 
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illustrations  are  to  be  found  on  almost  every  page.  (1) 
contains  ample  questionnaire  ;  (2)  short  questionnaire  with 
grammatical  exercises.  The  vocabularies  are  good.  There 
are  no  notes,  which  can  be  dispensed  with,  as  the  text  is 
straightforward.     The  paper  and  type  are  excellent. 

De  Maistre  :  Voyage  au  tour  de  ma  Chambre.  By  J.  E. 
Michell,  Ph.D.  128  pp.  (Blackie.  is.  6a\) 
The  book  is  out  of  date,  and  does  not  lend  itself  to  modern 
methods  of  teaching.  The  introduction  provides  us  with 
a  biographical  sketch  of  the  author.  The  notes  are  scholarly, 
but  dry  and  uninteresting  in  the  extreme.  They  deal  with 
points  of  a  literary,  historical,  and  geographical  nature. 
There  are  also  passages  for  re-translation  and  a  vocabulary. 

(1)  Merimee  :   Le  Coup  de  Pistolet  et  Tamango.     (2)  About: 
Les  Jumeaux  de  I  Hotel  Corneille.     (3)  De  Girardin  :  La 
Joie  fait  Peur."  By  W.  G.  Hartog.     70  pp.  (Rivingtons. 
is.) 
(1)  and  (2)  form  part  of  the  "  New  Intermediate  French 
Texts,"  (3)  of  the  "  Illustrated  French  Comedies."     These 
little  books  are  edited  with  notes  and  oral  exercises,  both 
in  French,  passages  for  re-translation,  and  questionnaire. 
The  text  is  divided  into  sections,  which  might  with  advan- 
tage be  made  shorter,  so  as  not  to  spread  the  questionnaire 
over  so  many  pages.    Too  little  attention  is  paid  to  grammar. 
Several  misprints  are  to  be  found,  e.g.,  es  for  as,  un  touffe, 
la    balcon,    la    fauteuil.     The    illustrations    are    hideous, 
Mr.  Hartog  is  indefatigable,  and  always  seems  in  a  hurry. 

A  First  Book  of  French  Oral  Teaching.     By  C.  V.  Calvert 
and  W.  G.  Hartog.     The  first  sixty  lessons  phonetically 
transcribed  by  W.  L.  Savory.     88  pp.     (Rivingtons. 
is.) 
The  title  of  this  book  describes  its  contents.     Enthusiastic 
chers  of  phonetics  might  find  it  a  useful  companion 
book.     It  has  a  short  introduction  in  English. 

(1)  Voltaire    et    Diderot :     Conies    Choisis.      By    H.    Cam- 

martin  and  W.  O.  Brigstocke.     48  pp.     (Dent.     40".) 

(2)  Taine  et  Rambard  :    "  Le   XIX*  Siicle."     By  H.  Cam- 

martin  and  C.  E.  C.  Hanbury.  62  pp.  (Dent.  6d.) 
These  little  books  form  part  of  the  series  of  "  Third  and 
Fourth  Year  French  Readers  "  respectively.  Their  object 
is  to  provide  pupils  who  have  already  carefully  gone  through 
Dent's  first  and  second  French  book  with  short  extracts 
from  French  classical  literature.  Both  contain  short 
footnotes  in  French  explaining  grammatical,  historical; 
and  other  allusions.  The  texts  are  divided  into  short 
sections,  at  the  end  of  which  reform  exercises  are  added. 

(1)  Sur  la  Montagne.     47  pp.     (2)  La  Fie  Egarie.     56  pp. 

(3)  La  Petite   Charite.     48   pp.     (4)  Le   Bal  de   Mile. 

Papillon.     56  pp.     (Blackie.     40".) 
Four  books  of  the  series  "  Petits  Contes  pour  les  Enfants." 
They  contain  short  questionnaire  and  a  vocabulary.     The 
illustrations  are  good,  the  type  is  clear.     They  would  be 
found  suitable  for  beginners. 

E.  Magee  :  Cendrillon.     Feerie  en  Un  Acte.    3 1  pp.  (Blackie, 
Ad.) 
An  interesting  little  play  for  children  both  to  read  and 
to  act.     Some  excellent  hints  on  "  costumes  "  are  given  at 
the  end. 


A  Nature  Reader,  for  Senior  Students.  By  Cockburn  and 
Speight.  (Hodder  and  Stoughton.  2s.  nett.) 
We  should  not  like  to  be  called  upon  to  say  what  par- 
ticular educational  value  is  inherent  in  reading  other  people's 
appreciation  of  Nature,  viewed  as  an  aid  to  "  Nature-study." 
For  our  own  part,  we  think  that  such  vicarious  admiration 
resembles  the  Chinaman's  prayer- wheel.  "  Them's  my 
sentiments  "  is  an  excellent  maxim  for  those  who  cannot 
or  will  not  find  time  to  say  their  own  prayers,  but  it  is  a 
poor  substitute  for  the  real  thing.  And  so  we  fail  to  admire 
the  conception  which  prompted  this  collection,  excellent 
though  the  result  is.  Our  reason  is  the  conviction  that 
dissection  and  analysis  of  emotions  can  never  stimulate 
the  same  feelings  in  others.  Those  who  admire  Nature 
don't  need  this  book ;  those  who  don't  will  not  read  it. 
And  now,  after  our  prefatory  grumble,  we  will  admit  that 
the  compilers  have  produced  a  very  pleasing  volume. 
The  type  is  good,  and  the  extracts  are  full  of  poetic  feeling  ; 
moreover,  the  pictures  are  of  a  high  standard  of  excellence. 
In  spite  of  all  these  merits,  the  book  fails  to  convince  : 
perhaps  it  is  the  word  "  reader  "  that  repels.  We  confess 
we  should  like  to  meet  a  class  of  "  senior  students  "  who  use 
it — the  experience  would  be  interesting,  as  a  study  of 
character. 

Nature's  Story  of  the  Year.  By  C.  A.  Witchell.  (T.  Fisher 
Unwin.  2s.) 
This  is  a  sympathetic  description  of  certain  natural 
history  facts  from  the  pen  of  a  careful  student.  As  its  title 
denotes,  it  begins  with  observations  in  spring,  and  passes 
through  the  hurrying  months  till  winter  closes  everything 
within  its  grasp.  The  language  used  is  simple,  and  the 
technical  detail  does  not  go  too  deep.  In  short,  it  is  a 
very  suitable  book  to  put  in  the  hands  of  young  children, 
who  will  need  no  compulsion  to  induce  them  to  read  it. 

Field  Botany.  By  Charlotte  L.  Laurie.  (Allman  and  Son, 
Limited,  is.  nett.) 
Miss  Laurie  has  produced  a  book  for  out-of-door  work  in 
botany,  interleaved  for  the  purpose  of  including  the  pupil's 
notes,  as  observation  suggests  them.  The  first  part  of  the 
volume  deals  with  general  principles,  such  as  the  influence 
on  vegetation  of  the  soil  and  of  climatic  conditions,  and  is 
succeeded  by  a  discussion  upon  types  of  vegetation  ;  the 
second  half  of  it  is  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  several 
hundreds  of  the  commonest  plants.  A  useful  index  is  also 
appended,  which  greatly  assists  the  reader  in  identifying 
the  specimen  for  which  he  is  in  quest  of  information.  We 
think  the  book  a  very  good  one  of  its  kind  :  perversely, 
perhaps,  we  doubt  the  value  of  interleaving.  Our  experience 
is  that  it  leads  to  very  little  but  untidiness. 

"  Science  Ladders  Series."  The  Story  of  Plants.  By  Mrs, 
Arthur  Bell.  (George  Philip  and  Son,  Limited.) 
Though  we  have  not  made  the  acquaintance  of  this 
book  before,  we  are  inclined  to  hazard  a  guess  that  it  is  a 
reprint  of  some  more  or  less  ancient  botany.  The  note  on 
the  first  page  seems  to  be  an  after-thought.  Here  it  is  in 
full  :  "  Every  child  using  this  book  should  be  provided 
with  a  dictionary,  and  look  for  every  word  he  or  she  does  not 
understand."  If  this  note  was  inserted  by  the  authoress, 
we  are  surprised  that  she  did  not  think  of  the  difficulties 
of  terminology  before  she  wrote  the  book,  because  truly  it 
is  full  of  them.     As  a  reference  botany  it  will  have,  no  doubt, 
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its  place  on  a  library  shelf,  but  we  should  hesitate  to  put  it 
into  a  boy's  hands  for  class  work.  The  illustrations  are 
clear,  and  the  whole  volume  is  nicely  got  up.  But  we 
cannot  say  we  are  supporters  of  the  daily  balancing  up  of 
the  educational  ledger  which  is  to  be  found  at  the  end  of 
each  chapter,  especially  in  the  very  bald  and  uninteresting 
form  that  we  see  suggested  in  this  volume. 


The  Education  of  Girls  in  Switzerland  and  Bavaria.  By 
Isabel  L.  Rhys,  Headmistress  of  the  Liverpool  High 
School.     (Blackie  and  Son,  1905.     is.  nett.) 

This  is  a  very  interesting  travelling  students'  report  of 
the  condition  of  higher  schools  in  Switzerland  and  Bavaria. 
In  seventy  pages  the  writer  has  given  a  most  lucid  and 
useful  account.  It  appears  that  Swiss  girls  are  not  ambi- 
tious of  higher  studies,  and  relinquish  the  opportunities  of 
advanced  knowledge  to  women  of  other  European  countries. 
A  remarkable  feature  of  the  work  is  the  number  of 
men  teachers  in  the  girls'  school — "  The  Ecole  Vinet  is 
the  only  public  secondary  school  ruled  by  a  woman  "—the 
reason  being  chiefly  the  inadequacy  of  the  supply  of  pro- 
perly qualified  women.  But  we  note  that  the  women 
teachers  in  Switzerland  generally  have  a  year's  study  in 
Germany.  The  teaching  of  science  appears  to  be  meagre, 
but  that  of  geography  and  history  first  rate.  In  the 
higher  classes  there  are  "  occasionally  frank  discussions 
of  critical  difficulties,  but  this  was  always  preceded  by  very 
definite  instruction  in  the  cardinal  points  of  the  Christian 
faith,  in  the  history  and  growth  of  Christianity,  and  of  the 
way  in  which  the  Bible  was  put  together."  The  follow- 
ing passage  has  particular  value  in  England,  in  view  of 
present  difficulties  :  "  Bavaria  provides  an  object-lesson 
in  its  solution  of  the  problem  of  sectarian,  teaching.  The 
royal  family  and  half  the  population  are  Roman  Catholic, 
but  there  is  an  entire  absence  of  sectarian  strife.  The 
Volkschulen  are  usually  Roman  Catholic  or  Protestant, 
but  the  secondary  schools  give  freedom  of  access  to  all  the 
chief  religious  bodies — Protestant,  Roman  Catholic,  Old 
Catholic,  Independent,  and  Jews.  Two  hours  per  week  are 
allotted  to  religious  instruction,  and  when  the  time  arrives 
the  several  priests  or  pastors  mount  the  stairs  to  their 
respective  rooms,  one  class  of  girls  perhaps  sending  a 
contingent  to  each  denomination.  On  one  occasion  the 
Roman  Catholic  priest  was  teaching  the  value  of  relics,  of 
the  sacrament  of  penance,  of  purgatory  ;  whilst  in  the 
next  room  the  Protestant  pastor  was  extolling  Luther  and 
denouncing  superstition,  belief  in  relics  and  in  purgatory. 
At  first  sight  it  seems  a  pity  to  introduce  such  differences 
of  faith  into  the  school,  but  after  all  it  is  exactly  what 
happens  outside  the  school  :  the  differences  exist,  and  the 
frank  recognition  of  them  does  away  with  all  contention 
as  to  the  religious  teaching.  The  private  schools  are  often 
denominational,  or  else  provide  both  Roman  Catholic  and 
Protestant  teaching  ;  the  convents  are,  of  course,  Roman 
Catholic,  but  Protestant  children  are  admitted  and  taught 
by  their  pastors.  Even  in  the  public  schools  the  school 
calendar  records  the  confirmation  of  both  Roman  Catholics 
and  Protestants." 

The  Students'  Guide  to  British  History.  (Parts  I.-IV. 
Medieval  History.)  By  J.  S.  Lindsey.  16  pp.  (Cam- 
bridge :  Heffer  and  Sons.  London  :  Simpkin,  Marshall 
and  Co.     is.) 


Salient  Points  in  Modern  History,  1485-1901.  British, 
European,  and  Colonial.  24  pp.  (Same  publishers,  is.) 
A  Student's  Note-book  of  European  History,  1789-1815. 
64  pp.     (Same  publishers.     2s.  nett.) 

The  mass  of  useful  information  contained  within  a  very 
small  compass  in  these  three  little  works  is  marvellous. 
The  author's  aim  has  been  to  act  as  the  necessary  middle- 
man between  the  alarming  amount  of  material  and  authori- 
ties consulted  by  the  historical  specialists,  on  the  one  side, 
and  on  the  other,  by  the  teacher  who  is  not  a  specialist.  In 
this  role  Mr.  Lindsey  has  set  himself  to  give  (1)  a  delibe- 
rately curtailed  bibliography  in  each  case  ;  (2)  a  series  of 
hints  as  to  the  events  and  topics  generally  regarded  as  of 
special  importance  ;  and  (3)  advice  as  to  how  best  to  utilise 
the  results  of  one's  historical  reading. 

For  the  large  number  of  either  teachers  or  students  who 
are  deprived  of  the  full  advantages  of  a  personal  tuition  at  a 
university,  and  must  needs  work  upon  their  subject  alone, 
these  little  books,  so  full  of  valuable  matter,  should  prove 
most  useful.  They  have  already  attained  to  a  considerable 
reputation  and  success  :  they  deserve  to  be  still  more 
widely  known  and  appreciated. 

If  there  be  a  fault  in  the  author's  method,  it  lies  in  his 
fondness  for  tabulation  and  contrivance  at  all  costs  :  his 
diagrams  and  abbreviations  and  lines  and  lists  and  sub- 
divisions and  letters  and  numbers  and  hints  about  his 
particular  method  tend  to  become  a  trifle  tedious  and 
fantastic.  It  strikes  one  as  an  example  of  the  passion  for 
classification  gone  mad.  Possibly  it  may  prove  of  assistance 
to  the  unenterprising  teacher,  but  the  more  independent 
student  will,  we  fancy,  feel  inclined  to  kick  a  little  at  such 
cut-and-dried  systematisation. 

Special  Experiments  and  Discussions  in  Introductory  Che- 
mistry. By  Eugene  P.  Schoch,  Ph.D.,  University 
of  Texas.  (D.  C.  Heath  and  Co.,  Boston,  U.S.A. 
George  G.  Harrap  and  Co.,  London.  Price  2s.) 
It  is  most  difficult  to  give  an  idea  of  the  many-sidedness 
of  this  excellent  little  treatise,  and  of  its  fulness  of  ideas. 
It  really  occupies  a  gap  between  the  theoretical  text-book 
and  the  practical  bench-book.  It  either  tells  us  many 
things  that  we  have  hitherto  idly  wondered  about,  or  sets  us 
actively  thinking  the  matter  out.  To  take  a  very  simple 
case.  The  words  "  precipitate,  soluble  in  excess,"  convey 
to  us  that  we  have  before  us  a  certain  element,  and  we  note 
it  down  as  identified,  and  pass  on.  But  we  ought  to  think 
out  what  new  reaction  this  solubility  indicates.  Dr. 
Schoch  not  only  invites,  but  forces  us  to  do  so  ;  and  we  are 
led  on  to  various  general  laws  of  chemistry,  and  to  active- 
minded  speculation,  as  deep  as  we  wish,  about  ionisation, 
electrolytic  solution,  tension,  reversible  action,  mass  action, 
&c.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Dr.  Schoch,  who  is  very  modest 
about  his  little  book,  will  produce  something  like  it  in  quality 
on  a  larger  scale. 

The   Theory  of  Music  for  Students  and   Teachers.     By  J. 

Lightfoot,  M.A.,   D.Sc,   Mus.   Bac.     (Ralph   Holland 

and  Co.  2s.  nett.) 
This  book  is  a  useful  treatise  for  music  students,  and  will 
be  found  to  contain  all  that  is  needed  for  most  of  the  usual 
local  examinations.  It  deals  primarily  with  the  staff 
notation,  but  a  considerable  portion  of  it  is  devoted  to  the 
tonic  sol-fa  notation  also.  A  useful  collection  of  examina- 
tion papers  is  included  at  the  end  of  each  part. 
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Practice  and  Precept 


50a  Albemarle  Street,  W. 

October  28,  1907. 

The  present  year  marks  the  jubilee  of  the  State's 
supervision  of  the  reformation  of  juvenile  offenders. 
Reformatory  schools  had  originally  been  established 
by  voluntary  enterprise,  and  under  an  Act  of  1857  a 
Government  department  was  formed  to  assist  and 
inspect  them.  At  first  it  was  under  the  supervision 
of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education,  but  was 
afterwards  transferred  to  the  Home  Office.  As  the 
work  of  the  schools  tends  increasingly  to  be  recog- 
nised as  educational  rather  than  punitive,  it  would 
seem  desirable  that  the  department  should  be  trans- 
ferred again  to  the  Board  of  Education ;  efforts 
were  made  in  that  direction  when  the  Board  of 
Education  Act  was  passed  in  1899,  but  without 
result.  The  inspector,  who  derives  his  authority 
from  the  Prisons  Act  of  1838,  is  able  to  make  an 
interesting  historical  retrospect  in  his  annual  report 
which  has  just  been  published.  Fifty  years  ago 
most  of  the  schools  were  farm  schools  established 
on  country  estates.  "  A  single  room  with  white- 
washed walls  and  tiled  floor  served  as  schoolroom, 
mealroom,  and,  in  wet  weather,  as  workroom  and 


playroom."     Now  gymnasia,    thoroughly  equipped 
workshops,  and  a  good  playfield  are  considered  to 
be  indispensable.     But  the  most  significant  change 
is   that   the  cells  of  correction   of   a  severe   type, 
without  which  no  school  was  considered  complete, 
have  now  entirely  disappeared  or  are  found  chiefly 
useful   as   store  cupboards   or  photographic   dark- 
rooms.    The  whole  curriculum  has  made  a  corre- 
sponding advance.     But  some  of  the  children  enter 
the   schools,  in  spite  of  compulsory  education  Acts, 
without  the  necessary  substratum  of  knowledge  to 
enable  them  to  benefit  by  the  advantages  placed  at 
their  disposal.     Efforts  have  been  made  to  correlate 
the  course  of  instruction  with  the  requirements  of 
industrial  training  ;  and  one  reformatory  has  gone  so 
far  in  preparing  the  lads  for  their  future  careers  as 
to  start  a  special  Army  class.     A  valuable  auxiliary 
to  the  mental  instruction  in  the  education  of  these 
young  people  has  been  the  organisation  of  physical 
training  and  games.     This  is  especially  noticeable 
in  the  case  of  the  boys,  for  whom  athletic  associa- 
tions have  been  formed  to  combine  the  schools  in 
different  sections  of  the  country.     It  would  be  a 
bold  step  if  other  classes  of  schools  could  occasionally 
be  found  to  compete  with  them,  for  with  due  care 
there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  successful. 
It  is  an  uphill  task  which  the  directors  of  the  schools 
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have  before  them,  and  one  which  has  a  claim  to 
external  sympathy.  The  inspector  ought  not  to  be 
able  to  say  that  "  the  general  public  have  but  the 
vaguest  notion  of  what  the  schools  are  or  as  to  what 
they  are  doing."  As  visitors  are  always  welcomed 
and  need  no  special  permit,  there  is  no  excuse  for 
this  unsympathetic  attitude. 
• 

The  meeting  of  the  Classical  Association  at 
Cambridge  on  October  18  serves  as  an  opportunity 
for  remarking  upon  the  growth  of  appreciation 
of  a  classical  education,  in  spite  of  the  determined 
efforts  that  are  being  made  for  its  deposition  from 
the  place  of  honour  in  our  curriculum.  Not  only 
do  Oxford  and  Cambridge  maintain  their  devotion 
to  it,  but  even  a  new  establishment  like  the  Univer- 
sity of  Manchester  shows  "  a  remarkable  increase  " 
of  candidates  taking  the  honours  course  in  classics. 
The  fact  undoubtedly  is  recognised  that  as  a  means 
of  mental  training  in  its  most  liberal  sense  nothing  can 
approach  a  classical  education  ;  but  it  is  just  as  true 
that  it  is  only  for  the  few,  since  the  majority  are  in- 
capable of  profiting  by  it.  And  so  it  happens  that 
while  the  conference  is  treated  at  the  one  end  to  an 
eloquent  defence  of  classical  teaching  on  the  part 
of  its  president  and  its  most  able  members,  there  is 
heard  at  the  other  end  an  undercurrent  of  grumbling 
from  the  schoolmaster  section,  at  the  restriction  of 
the  time  given  to  classics  owing  to  the  pressure  of 
other  subjects.  While  there  is  evidence,  too,  that 
the  Classical  Association  is  willing  to  agree  with 
the  enemy  while  it  is  in  the  way  with  him,  we 
must  remember  that  it  has  no  compulsory  powers, 
and  that  many  of  the  schools  pay  but  little 
attention  to  its  recommendations.  For  instance, 
in  spite  of  its  pious  expression  of  opinion  (carried 
unanimously)  that  no  child  should  "  begin  the 
school  study  of  two  foreign  languages,  ancient  or 
modern,  at  or  about  the  same  time  "  ;  when  a  school- 
master among  the  audience  ventured  to  ask  if  this 
rule  was  not  violated  in  practically  every  preparatory 
school  in  the  kingdom,  and  many  others  beside,  who 
was  there  to  deny  it  ? 

The  flinging  of  Greek  to  the  wolves  seems  to  have 
resulted,  as  we  ventured  to  predict  at  the  time,  in  a 
steady  decline  in  Latin  also.  At  least  that  is  the 
obvious  conclusion  to  be  derived  from  Dr.  Post- 
gate's  report  of  the  decrease  in  the  number  of  the 
candidates  taking  Latin  in  the  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge local  examinations.  It  has  been  forced  upon 
the   notice   of   those   who   study   the   subject   that 


secondary  schools  of  a  new  type  are  rapidly  making 
their  influence  felt  in  the  educational  world  which 
are  not  likely  to  be  greatly  impressed  by  a  reso- 
lution of  the  Classical  Association  emphasising  the 
importance  of  a  careful  study  of  Latin.  We  are 
afraid — and  we  regret  the  prospect  exceedingly — 
that  Latin  prose  will  go  the  way  of  Greek  iambics, 
and  that  few  of  the  newer  schools  will  have  the 
patience  to  take  the  language  seriously. 

We  seem  to  remember  many  bitter  gibes  at  the 
expense  of  people  who  organise  games,  but  Mrs. 
Humphry  Ward's  account  in  a  recent  number  of 
the  Times  of  the  play  centres  that  have  been 
provided  in  and  about  London  is  sufficiently  con- 
vincing to  disarm  the  scoffers.  Those  who  have 
read  Mr.  G.  R.  Sims's  terrible  indictment  of 
some  of  these  slum  homes,  which  has  been  recently 
appearing  in  the  Tribune,  will  welcome  any  efforts 
to  mitigate  the  horrors  of  such  children's  existence  ; 
and  as  this  work  cannot  be  carried  on  without  money 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  appeal  for  funds  will  be 
responded  to  promptly  and  readily.  The  evil  is 
too  deep  to  be  cured  in  a  hurry  ;  but  it  is  at  least 
certain  that  the  encouragement  of  good  habits  and 
cleanliness,  to  say  nothing  of  the  profitable  employ- 
ment of  spare  time,  will  bear  fruit  in  the  next 
generation.  Practical  help  of  this  kind  is  infinitely 
more  valuable  than  any  amount  of  lectures  on 
hygiene  and  temperance. 

An  important  paper  on  the  teaching  of  Latin  in 
secondary  schools  has  been  issued  by  the  Board  of 
Education.  Those  who  are  interested  in  the  sub- 
ject will  naturally  go  to  the  circular  itself  for 
details,  but  we  may  be  permitted  to  discuss  some 
general  aspects  of  it  here.  The  first  reflection  that 
strikes  us  is  that  the  regulations,  when  carried  out, 
will  render  much  wider  the  gap  between  the  inspected 
establishment  and  the  public  school  which  is  as  yet 
free  from  the  apprehension  of  peripatetic  criticism. 
The  "  principles  "  emphasised  by  the  Board,  which 
are  to  be  carefully  insisted  upon  by  its  inspectors, 
will  probably  raise  a  quiet  smile  amongst  the  people 
who  are  responsible  for  our  higher-class  education. 
First,  no  boy  should  begin  Latin  till  he  is  thoroughly 
grounded  in  English  :  he  must  not  begin  before  the 
age  of  ten  :  two  languages  must  not  be  started  at 
the  same  time  :  when,  as  is  generally  the  case  (the 
italics  are  ours) ,  French  or  some  other  modern  lan- 
guage is  taken  before  Latin,  at  least  a  year  must  be 
devoted  to  it  before  Latin  is  taken  up.  We  do  not 
think  we  are  overstating  the  case  when  we  say  that 
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all  these  "  principles  "  are  violated  en  bloc  in  schools 
of  a  certain  type.  The  circular  in  another  passage 
advocates  the  postponement  of  a  beginning  till 
the  age  of  twelve,  and  says  that  pupils  should  have 
been  properly  trained  in  the  elements  of  English 
grammar  and  analysis  of  sentences  before  they 
approach  Latin.  This  may  seem  like  putting  the 
clock  back  to  those  who  rejoiced  with  a  savage  joy 
at  the  denunciations  of  formal  grammar  lessons 
which  emanated  only  a  year  or  two  ago  from  White- 
hall :  but  whether  it  is  due  to  a  chastened  frame  of 
mind  or  not,  the  recommendation  comes  not  a  whit 
too  soon.  How  a  language  can  be  taught  without 
grammar  has  always  passed  our  comprehension. 
We  notice  that  the  Board  gives  its  official  approval 
to  the  somewhat  vexed  question  of  oral  method. 
So  long  as  this  is  kept  within  limits,  we  approve  ;  but 
to  trick  out  dead  languages  in  the  garb  of  the  living 
often  tends,  to  our  mind,  to  make  them  ridiculous. 

Threatened  men  live  long,  so  we  need  not  be 
surprised  that  both  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  espe- 
cially the  latter,  are  showing  increased  vitality. 
At  both  places  the  number  of  freshmen  constitutes 
a  record,  and  energetic  pressmen  are  busy  question- 
ing the  authorities  in  both  places  as  to  its  meaning. 
He  who  runs  may  read,  for  it  is  evident  that  both 
cities  give  something  that  cannot  be  acquired  else- 
where :  even  the  American  trippers  who  scurry 
through  their  quadrangles  can  get  a  breath  of  the 
atmosphere  and  recognise  it  for  what  it  is.  Whether 
a  commission  of  inquiry  will  be  appointed  or  not 
(and  we  think  little  harm  would  come  of  it  if  it  were), 
there  is  no  doubt  that  both  seats  of  learning  are 
intensely  interested  in  the  public  criticism  to  which 
they  are  almost  continuously  subjected  nowadays. 
Some  irritation  is  naturally  caused  by  anonymous 
articles,  and  we  find  Oxford  in  particular  inviting 
its  critics  to  come  out  into  the  open  and  reveal  them- 
selves. We  heartily  endorse  this  exhortation,  because 
true  reformers  who  have  the  welfare  of  their  alma 
mater  at  heart  need  not  be  ashamed  of  advocating 
improvements  in  any  part  of  its  life  which  is  in  need 
of  them .  The  commonest  rock  of  offence  seems  to  be 
the  college  system,  which  is  denounced  as  everything 
that  it  should  not  be.  We  are  of  opinion  that  it 
is  the  best  thing  in  a  University  education,  though 
there  is  no  denying  that  it  is  expensive  :  luxuries, 
however,  usually  are.  We  think  that  if  the  financial 
problems  of  the  University  could  be  satisfactorily 
settled  we  should  not  hear  so  much  of  criticism  on 
other  points. 


The  Comic  in  "School" 

A  Rejoinder 

By  S.  E.  Winbolt,  M.A. 

There  would  seem  to  be  two  species  of  "  the  comic  " 
in  School  ;   the  one  makes  Professor  Armstrong  smile, 
the  other  makes  me  laugh.     Here  are  examples  of  both 
kinds.     Professor  Armstrong  is  amused  at  the  idea  of  a 
classical  teacher  being  alive  to  the  need  of  teaching 
English.     'Tis  a  poor  heart  that  never  makes  merry, 
and  few  will  grudge  Professor  Armstrong  the  diversion 
of  this  drollery  :    it  certainly  wants  a  clever  mind  to 
discover  the  quirk.     On  the  other  hand,  I  am  inclined 
to  laugh  boisterously  at  Professor  Armstrong's  gambol- 
ling in  the  October  number  of  School  (p.  95).     It  is 
quite  possible  that  I  have  a  monopoly  in  this  merry- 
making, because  his  remarks  are  mainly  personal,  and 
of  course  the  facts  about  myself  are  known  practically 
to  none  but  myself.    The  humour  lies  in  the  contrast 
between  his  confident  and  enthusiastic  statements  and 
the  bald  facts.     It  is  "quite  delightful"  to  find  Mr. 
Winbolt  "becoming  alive  to  the  need  of  teaching  English." 
More  delightful  is  it  to  me  to  note  the  fallacy  of  which 
Professor  Armstrong  is  here  guilty,   a    fallacy  which 
may  perhaps  be  attributed  merely  to  ignorance  of  the 
nature  of  my  work  for  fifteen  years  on  the  staff  of  a 
school   of    which    Professor   Armstrong    is    an   active 
governor.     The  facts  are  that — putting  aside  school  and 
University  careers  for  which  ample  testimony  to  my 
interest  in  English   could    be  quoted — for  some   nine 
years  a  main  part  of  my  work  consisted  of  the  teaching 
of  English  (literature,  grammar,  and  history)  to  three 
forms  on  the  modern  side ;  and  that  for  the  other  six, 
especially  the  five  since  the  removal  to  Horsham,  I  have 
consistently  made  opportunities  for  teaching  English, 
and  even  teachers  are  apt  to  become  interested  in  then- 
subjects.     [Here,  Mr.  Editor,  let  me  make  my  sincere 
excuses  for  the  necessary  egoism  of  this  paper.  A  "  comic  " 
character  is  usually  allowed  some  licence  in  this  direc- 
tion.]   The  testimony  of  pupils'  and  examiners'  reports 
(accessible  to  governors)  should  give  satisfactory  evi- 
dence   of    this.     Even    "Grecians"    can    distinguish 
between   "having  been"   and   "becoming."     At  this 
stage  I  feel  I  am  entitled  at  least  to  a  broad  smile.    At 
the  next  I  may  indulge  in  a  good  laugh.     Professor 
Armstrong  thinks  it  a  good  thing  that  I  "  can  spare  time 
from  the  conversion  of  v's  into  wee's  and  advocating 
what  most  healthy  boys  regard  as  a  wishy-washy  style 
of  Latin  pronunciation."     Why  not  vee's  into  wee's? 
But  this  by  the  way.     It  is  hitting  below  the  belt  to 
imply  that  v  or  w  is  an  important  point  in  a  reasonable 
pronunciation  of  Latin.     But  the  laugh  comes  in  when 
the  reformed  pronunciation  is  styled  "  wishy-washy." 
We  had  some  genuine  laughter  over  this  epithet  in  a 
class  of  twenty-five  particularly  healthy  youths,  who, 
being  open-minded  and  tolerably  free  from  the  prejudice 
which  in  Professor  Armstrong's  vocabulary  seems  to  be 
synonymous  with  health,   decided  by  twenty-five  to 
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none  that  the  so-called  English  pronunciation  had  the 
better  claim  to  be  dubbed,  with  more  vigour  than  grace, 
"  wishy-washy."  Does  Professor  Armstrong  wish  to 
see  England  the  laughing-stock  of  Scotland,  Wales, 
and  America  in  this  matter  ?  For  fallacies  this  profes- 
sorial sentence  would  be  hard  to  beat.  He  proceeds  to 
hope  that  some  day  Christ's  Hospital  will "  glory  in  turn- 
ing out  Englishmen  as  well  as  Grecians."  To  be  precise, 
"  Englishmen  "  is  here  used  in  the  sense  of  "  men  skilled 
in  the  English  language  and  literature  " :  but  a  suggestion 
of  the  other  meaning  is  naturally  carried  by  the  term, 
although  I  can  hardly  think  that  Professor  Armstrong, 
even  when  his  pen  is  wildest,  would  venture  deliberately 
on  such  an  implication.  To  confine  ourselves  to  the  former 
meaning,  my  knowledge  of  Christ's  Hospital  and  its  alumni 
extends  over  thirty-two  years,  and  I  dare  affirm  that, 
by  the  ordinary  tests  of  adult  knowledge  of  English, 
Christ's  Hospital  stands  high  for  its  training  of  thinkers 
and  writers  from  the  literary  coterie  times  of  Coleridge 
and  Lamb  to  the  modern  journalistic  days  in  which  the 
press  is  exceptionally  well  recruited  from  Old  Blues. 
Next  comes  the  allegation  that  such  articles  as  mine 
on  the  teaching  of  English  show  "  how  little  the  classic- 
ally trained  literary  person  knows  of  English — how  little 
he  has  read,"  and  how  he  thinks  "  never  of  the  school- 
boy and  of  his  necessarily  undeveloped  intellectual 
instincts."  Here  again,  as  the  Professor  distinctly  implies 
that  I  am  comparatively  ignorant  of  English,  my  only 
course  is  to  reply  that  for  fifteen  years  I  have  been  steadily 
reading  and  writing  for  some  of  the  best  journals  and 
publishers  in  this  country :  that  in  consequence  of  the 
publication  of  this  tell-tale  paper  one  headmaster  of  a 
first-rate  school  has  asked  my  assistance  in  the  matter 
of  an  English  curriculum :  and  that  I  confidently  rely 
on  past  or  present  pupils  to  disprove  my  alleged  want  of 
adaptation  to  boys'  needs.  Were  it  not  for  the  pro- 
fessor's well-known  distrust  of  examinations,  it  would 
give  me  great  pleasure  to  meet  him  in  a  duel  before 
competent  examiners  in  English  and  general  literature — 
marks  to  be  allowed  for  disparity  of  age.  When  the  pro- 
fessor goes  on  to  prescribe  for  me  a  consideration  of  Mr. 
Wells's  Mankind  in  the  Making  and  a  little  actual "  Nature 
study,"  I  am  compelled  once  more  to  make  a  clean 
breast  of  it  and  say  that  I  am  interested  in  geology — 
indeed  have  quite  a  decent  little  collection  of  fossils 
got  by  myself  out  of  the  gault  at  Folkestone— and  never 
fail  to  note  the  geological  phenomena  when  I  travel, 
and  probably  know  quite  as  much  of  the  geology  of  the 
country  I  live  in  as  is  good  for  a  mar  ^vho  doesn't  profess 
geology.  I  am  likewise  a  keen  gardfner.  Beyond  this, 
candour  compels  me  to  admit  thit  I  am,  perhaps, 
exceptionally  sensitive  to  the  beaWties  of  external 
Nature  which,  thank  heaven !  defy  scientific  classification. 
Further,  I  possess  and  often  read  excellent  books  on 
physiography  generally.  In  spite  of  Professor  Arm- 
strong's prescription  I  am  likely  to  go  on  taking  Nature 
study  in  such  quantities  as  I  feel  to  be  good  for  me. 
Moreover,  the  assertion  that  apparency  I  do  not  "recog- 
nise that  humanity  is  but  one  f?^ior  in  Nature  "  is  as 
gratuitous  as  the  majority  of  Lhese  assertions  and 
insinuations.     Of  course,  I  recogni.  e  that  man  is  a  part 


of  Nature,  although  I  seem  to  arrogate  to  him  a  far  finer 
prerogative  than  Professor  Armstrong.  The  following 
remarks  about  my  want  of  appreciation  of  the  sermons 
in  brooks  and  stones  are  also  wantonly  gratuitous. 
Nor  again  is  any  sane  man  likely  to  "  gibe  at  mathe- 
matics and  science  as  in  the  way  of  English  "  :  but  it  is 
reasonable  to  urge  that  an  excessive  proportion  of  time 
has  often  been  allotted  to  mathematics.  Really  Professor 
Armstrong  claims  for  himself  a  marvellous  knowledge  of 
the  desires  of  boys — "  healthy  boys  !  "  Can  it  be  that 
he  allows  himself  to  generalise  hastily,  in  the  manner 
of  untrained  minds,  from  one  or  two  instances.  Is  he 
sure  that  boys  always  know  what  is  best  for  themselves  ? 
His  last  extravagance,  that  essays  "  at  the  best  are 
pure  twaddle,"  I  must  leave  him  to  think  over  again, 
while  venturing  to  differ  from  him  toto  cmlo. 

I  have  had  my  laugh  over  Professor  Armstrong's 
remarks.  They  are  full  of  comic  irony.  To  be  serious 
for  a  moment.  I  doubt  whether  the  truth  in  any 
department  of  knowledge — and,  of  course,  non  omnia 
possumus  omnes — is  much  advanced  by  dogmatism, 
personalities,  and  fallacious  argument.  I,  who  know 
most  of  the  facts,  find  Professor  Armstrong's  remarks 
on  myself  not  untinctured  with  these  qualities  :  while 
I  am  surprised  that  a  champion  of  the  heuristic  method 
should  argue  without  having  made  himself  master  of 
the  facts.  It  is  possible  that  after  all  it  may  be  dangerous 
for  some  to  don  that  holiday  thinking  cap  ? 


Impressions  of  American 
Education — II 

By  Lucy  R.  Latter 

II.  Nature-study  and  School  Gardening. 

Where  the  principles  of  the  kindergarten  are  making 
such  headway  one  naturally  expects  to  find  a  good  deal 
of  attention  given  to  Nature-study  and  School  Gardening. 
In  America,  as  in  other  countries,  however,  the  Nature 
side  of  the  kindergarten  would  seem  to  have  been  slower 
in  developing.  Nature-work  is  a  feature  of  most  of  the 
kindergartens  there  ;  but  as  far  as  I  could  gather  during 
my  very  short  stay  in  the  country,  but  little  yet  is 
being  done  in  many  of  the  States  in  the  way  of  school 
gardening  with  children  from  six  to  eight  or  nine  years 
of  age.  The  value  of  Nature-work  is,  however,  being 
more  and  more  fully  recognised  in  America,  and  ere 
long  the  work  will  doubtless  have  a  larger  place  in  all  the 
kindergartens  and  lowest  classes  of  the  schools  there. 

In  big  cities  in  America,  as  in  other  countries,  the 
difficulty  of  getting  land  has  been  an  impediment  in 
the  way  of  promoting  the  work,  but  the  old  adage  of 
"Where  there's  a  will  there's  a  way  "has  proved  itself 
in  a  most  interesting  and  suggestive  manner.  Believers 
in  gardening  as  a  means  of  educating  and  uplifting  the 
children  of  all  classes  saw  that  some,  if  only  temporary, 
use  might  be  made  of  vacant  and  even  "  dumping " 
ground  for  children's  gardens. 
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New  York  City. 

One  of  the  most  notable  instances  of  this  is  The 
First  Children's  School  Farm  in  New  York  City.  This 
farm  or  garden  was  started  by  Mrs.  Henry  Parsons  in 
1902,  on  the  rough  site  of  the  fine  De  Witt  Clinton  Park, 
situated  in  the  heart  of  a  rough  tenement  district  com- 
manding a  view  over  the  Hudson  River.  The  chosen 
spot  had  been  a  dumping-ground  for  years.  It  is  said 
that  no  plough  in  the  Parks  Department  was  strong 
enough  to  break  the  ground,  and  that  a  city  contractor 
had  to  be  resorted  to  for  a  heavy  street-breaking 
machine  :  then  all  kinds  of  rubbish  were  unearthed. 
If  a  garden  could  be  produced  under  such  conditions  no 
one  need  ever  feel  discouraged  about  starting  gardens 
anywhere  else.  So  great  was  the  success  of  Mrs.  Parsons' 
work  that  the  Parks  Committee  soon  set  apart  a  suitable 
plot  for  the  continuation  of  this  farm  or  school  garden, 
and  now  control  it ;  only  nominally,  however,  for  Mrs. 
Parsons,  who  is  now  a  member  of  the  New  York  City 
School  Board,  is  still  the  directing  force.  There  are 
upwards  of  450  individual  plots,  each  8  feet  by  6  feet. 
Two  sets  of  children  work  on  these  during  the  year,  but  no 
children  under  nine  years  of  age  take  part  in  the  gardening, 
which  is  done  after  school  hours.  The  girls  all  work  on 
one  portion  of  the  farm,  whilst  the  boys  work  on  the 
other,  and  they  all  do  the  same  kind  of  work.  Vegetables 
only  are  grown,  and  as  soon  as  the  first  crop  is  over  the 
second  set  of  children  begin  to  work  until  their  crop  is 
over.  The  whole  season  is  from  the  beginning  of  May  to 
the  end  of  October,  when  professional  gardeners  dig  up 
all  the  beds  and  plant  bulbs  in  the  borders  round  the 
summer-house  or  in  any  other  irregular  beds.  At  the 
same  time  the  children's  tools  are  all  specially  oiled  and 
stacked  for  the  winter.  The  children  make  and  paint 
the  labels  for  the  beds.  Red  figures  mark  the  labels  for 
the  girls,  whilst  black  ones  indicate  the  labels  for  the 
boys.  On  the  west  of  the  garden  there  is  a  fine  demon- 
stration hall,  a  model  house-keeping  department,  and 
storage-room  for  garden  implements. 

As  a  direct  result  of  this  school  farm  in  New  York 
City  several  other  places  are  said  to  be  taking  up  the 
work,  notably  Philadelphia,  whose  City  Council,  after 
careful  investigation  of  this  one,  appropriated  $350,000 
to  the  Board  of  Public  Education  of  that  city.  The 
work  was  for  the  children  of  the  public  schools.  Kinder- 
garten children  were  included.  The  work  seems  to  be 
done  chiefly  after  school  hours.  Individual  teachers 
have  also  doubtless  been  similarly  stimulated.  For  in- 
stance, the  principal  of  Public  School  No.  52,  Manhattan, 
N.Y.C.,  has  made  use  of  a  piece  of  vacant  ground  close 
to  his  school  for  gardening  purposes  with  his  pupils — boys 
and  girls — out  of  school  hours.  Nearly  every  pupil  has  a 
small  plot  which  he  has  prepared,  planted  and  tilled. 
The  sum  of  $100  was  allowed  the  principal  by,  I 
believe,  the  Board  of  School  Superintendents  for  the 
preparing  of  the  ground,  but  nothing  for  its  upkeep.  The 
work  is  correlated  with  several  of  the  school  subjects — 
composition  and  drawing  in  particular. 

An  interesting  account  was  furnished  me  of  the  first 
school  garden  in  Brooklyn,  that  of  Public  School  No.  65. 
It  was  started  on  a  piece  of  dumping-ground  next  to  the 


school.  The  principal  of  the  school.  Miss  Harriet  Brogue, 
her  teachers  and  the  mothers  succeeded  in  getting 
the  use  of  the  plot  until  required  by  the  owner,  on  con- 
dition that  they  put  up  a  fence  in  front.  They  raised 
money  for  this  by  means  of  an  entertainment,  and  now 
the  dumping-ground  is  one  of  the  prettiest  spots  in  the 
town.  Two  flower  gardens  are  under  the  care  of  the 
kindergarten  children.  The  rest  of  the  ground  is  divided 
among  the  various  classes  of  the  school.  There  seem  to 
be  several  other  such  gardens  in  Brooklyn. 

Boston. 

In  Boston  one  also  finds  very  interesting  voluntary 
as  well  as  public  school  gardening  being  done.  About 
six  years  ago  it  was  decided,  through  the  instrumentality 
of  Mr.  Joseph  Lee,  the  Secretary  of  the  Massachusetts 
Civic  League,  that  a  portion  of  the  Columbus  Avenue 
Public  Playground  should  be  used  for  gardening  pur- 
poses by  the  children  of  the  locality.  Last  year  there 
were  246  plots  or  little  gardens,  each  of  which  was 
worked  by  a  single  child.  The  greater  number  of 
these  beds  were  worked  by  children  of  two  neigh- 
bouring schools,  and  therefore  more  or  less  under  the 
direction  of  the  teachers  of  the  children.  The  work 
was  done  both  during  and  after  school  hours.  The 
remaining  plots  or  little  gardens  were  assigned  to  children 
of  the  locality  apart  from  the  schools.  The  work  is 
started  anew  every  spring  in  order  that  the  gardens 
may  be  in  full  beauty  before  the  long  summer  vacation 
and  at  a  time  when  the  children  can  then  see  the  result 
of  their  labours.  The  playground  is  open  to  about 
10,000  children,  hence  the  gradual  fencing  round  of  all 
the  gardens  with  light  wirework.  Some  of  the  gardens 
are  right  on  the  street,  and  a  signboard  begs  passers-by 
to  "  protect  the  children's  gardens."  The  neighbour- 
hood is  poor,  but  not  the  very  poorest  in  Boston.  The 
ground  of  the  gardens  belongs  to  the  city,  but  the  cost 
of  their  upkeep  is  borne  chiefly  by  Mr.  Lee.  Tools  and 
seeds  are  provided  for  the  children  by  the  Civic 
League.  Girls  are  preferred  for  the  gardening  because 
it  is  thought  there  are  so  many  other  things  which  boys 
can  do. 

The  first  school  garden  in  Boston  was  established 
in  1891  at  the  George  Putnam  Grammar  School.  Ten 
years  later  the  Boston  Normal  School  established  the 
second  garden  of  the  kind.  The  work  was  started  in 
this  second  case  by  the  science  teacher,  who  interested 
the  Twentieth  Century  Club  in  the  scheme.  A  neigh- 
bouring vacant  lot,  owned  by  the  School  Department  of 
the  city,  is  used  for  the  garden.  The  work  is  done  by 
seventh-grade  boys  from  the  Rice  Grammar  School  and 
a  number  of  girls  from  the  Franklin  School.  Each 
pupil  has  a  small  plot.  Besides  these  small  plots  or 
beds  there  are  some  good-sized  experimental  beds.  The 
youthful  gardeners  form  little  groups  and  grow  what  they 
wish  in  these.  Last  year,  for  instance,  one  group  planted 
such  a  bed  with  hemp,  another  with  wheat,  flax,  rice, 
&c.  Mostly  vegetables  were  grown  in  the  individual 
gardens.  The  beds  are  held  from  the  Fall  to  the 
following   summer  vacation    time.     Lessons   are   given 
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indoors  by  the  normal  students  on  distinguishing  seeds, 
on  the  preparation  of  the  earth  for  the  seed,  on  soils,  &c. 
Two)  lessons  of  half  an  hour  each  are  given  during 
school  time  per  week.  The  pupils  also  work  before  and 
after  school  hours.  They  keep  a  diary  of  their  gardening ; 
they  also  draw  and  paint  the  various  things  grown  in 
their  garden.  The  work  has  been  liberally  supported 
by  the  Education  Committee  of  the  Twentieth  Century 
Club.  About  fourteen  other  Boston  public  schools  are 
now  doing  something  in  the  way  of  school  gardening. 
One  interesting  method  of  planting  under  limited  con- 
ditions was  related  to  me,  where  the  classes  plant  bulbs 
in  the  circular  places  left  round  the  trees  after  the  yard 
was  paved.  This  is  a  suggestion  some  of  our  schools 
could  follow.  The  Education  Society  of  Brookline  (Mass.) 
have  established  several  school  gardens  on  vacant  lots 
adjoining  or  near  the  school.  At  one  school  (the 
"  Runkle  "  )  the  work  is  taken  in  the  kindergarten  and 
rightfup  through  the  school.  An  hour  and  a  half  a  week 
is  devoted  to  it  during  school  time.  The  produce  is 
used  for  drawing  and  such  lessons  ;  also  for  gifts  to  poorer 
schools  and  hospitals. 

Hyannis. 

Some  interesting  school  gardening  is  done  at  the 
State  Normal  School  of  Hyannis  (Mass.)  under  the 
direction  of  Professor  W.  A.  Baldwin.  The  work  is 
done  chiefly  by  the  children  of  the  second  and  eighth 
grades  and  is  made  the  basis  for  various  exercises  in 
connection  with  the  arithmetic,  book-keeping,  business 
training,  drawing  and  language  work  of  the  school. 
The  children  write  letters  to  the  seedsmen  from  whom 
they  buy  seed,  sell  their  produce,  deposit  money 
in  the  bank,  make  purchases  and  pay  for  them  with 
cheques  drawn  on  their  own  account.  Some  of  the 
ground  is  rented  from  a  neighbour,  that  is  to  say,  pro- 
duce is  grown  in  return  for  the  use  of  the  land  for  garden- 
ing. A  portion  of  a  lawn  near  Professor  Baldwin's 
is  also  used  for  a  garden.  The  students  as  well  as  the 
children  get  practice  in  school  gardening. 

Chicago. 

In  Chicago,  the  great  storm  centre  where  democracy 
and  all  else  are  in  the  making,  gardening  enthusiasts 
are  not  wanting.  The  Francis  W.  Parker  School,  one 
of  the  most  stimulating  I  have  ever  visited,  is  in  the 
vanguard  with  a  school  garden  57  feet  by  127  feet, 
divided  according  to  the  demands  of  the  experimental 
and  industrial  work,  the  art  work  and  the  kitchen  de- 
partment. "  The  flowers,  grains  and  vegetables  are  all 
such  as  will  mature  so  that  they  may  be  harvested  during 
the  school  year.  The  various  grades  of  the  school  do  all 
the  work  incidental  to  the  making  of  the  gardens — such  as 
surveying,  laying  out  of  gardens  ;  making  and  labelling 
of  stakes ;  making  of  individual  seed  envelopes  ;  dis- 
tributing of  seeds  ;  formulating  of  concise  directions  for 
planting ;  making  and  planning  of  a  hot -bed ;  care  and 
harvesting  of  crops  ;  figuring  expenditure  in  labour  and 
money,  and  returns  in  the  amount  and  value  of  the  crops. 
Wheat,  flax,  potatoes  and  sweet  beets  are  used  in  the  Fall, 


by  the  grades  which  planted  them,  for  the  making  of 
flour,  linen,  starch  and  sugar."  To  the'garden  has  been 
added  a  tree  nursery  in  which  the  seeds  of  some  of  the 
commonest  fruit  and  other  trees  have  been  planted.  The 
school  has  also  a  swarm  of  bees  in  an  observation  hive. 
Visits  are  also  paid  to  a  neighbouring  park  in  connection 
with  the  Nature-study. 

The  School  of  Education,  which  is  working  upon 
similar  lines  to  the  Francis  W.  Parker  School,  is  also  doing 
a  good  deal  in  the  way  of  gardening.  A  piece  of  ground 
at  the  east  end  of  the  school  building  is  used  for  the 
purpose,  also  some  plots  in  front  of  the  building,  and  every 
class  from  the  kindergarten  upwards  takes  part  in  the 
work.  Nature-study  is  not  confined  to  the  individual 
school  garden.  Lake  Shore,  the  Midway,  Washington, 
and  Jackson  Parks  are  all  areas  around  which  the  year's 
work  centres.  Outside  window-boxes  and  indoor  plants 
supplement  the  outdoor  work,  and  all  this  is  connected 
with  the  various  school  subjects. 

Washington. 

The  district  of  Columbia  has  shown  much  interest 
in  school  gardening.  I  was  told  that  ever  since  the  in- 
corporation of  the  kindergarten  as  part  of  the  public 
school  system  in  1898  the  children  have  had  small  plots 
of  ground  either  in  the  school  yard  or  in  adjacent  grounds 
where  the  early  spring  vegetables,  flowering  plants  and 
vines  have  been  planted  by  them  as  soon  as  the  frost  was 
out  of  the  ground.  Instruction  to  the  school  children 
of  Washington  in  growing  flowers  and  vegetables  began 
in  Normal  School  No.  1  about  five  years  ago  through  the 
co-operation  of  Miss  Susan  B.  Sipe,  the  teacher  of  botany 
in  the  school,  and  of  Dr.  Galloway,  the  chief  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  As  there  is  little  ground  connected 
with  the  school  building,  home  gardening  on  the  part  of 
the  normal  students  was  first  tried.  This  step  proved 
so  successful  that  plans  were  made  for  broadening  the 
work.  The  Department  of  Agriculture  made  an  offer  to 
the  school  of  a  piece  of  land,  a  small  greenhouse  and  a 
workroom  for  practical  work  and  study.  The  offer  was 
gladly  accepted  and  later  a  larger  greenhouse  and  more 
land  were  assigned  to  the  school.  Now  about  two  and  a 
half  acres  of  land  are  being  cultivated  by  240  children 
from  the  "  Franklin  "  and  one  or  two  other  neighbouring 
schools  during  school  time.  In  addition  to  this,  the 
grounds  around  the  Franklin  School  building,  in  which 
Normal  School  No.  1  is  located,  have  been  improved  and 
planted  by  the  children  of  the  school.  During  the  summer 
vacation  little  voluntary  committees  of  children  look 
after  the  beds.  This  work  is  done  by  the  children  solely 
for  the  purpose  of  beautifying  the  grounds.  Civic  pride 
is  taught,  and  respect  for  the  property  rights  of  others  is 
learnt.  Stealing  and  vandalism  were  frequent  occur- 
rences during  the  first  summer  the  gardens  were  in 
existence.    Now  scarcely  a  case  is  ever  reported. 

The  example  set  by  the  Franklin  School  was  followed 
by  thirty-two  schools  in  Washington  in  1904. 

The  first  successful  attempt  at  school  gardening  in 
the  Normal  School  (No.  2)  for  coloured  students  was 
made  in  the  same  year,  and  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
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ture  placed  a  greenhouse  and  a  potting-shed  at  the  school's 
disposal  for  the  encouragement  of  the  work.  Every 
coloured  school  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  with  one 
exception,  has  now  a  garden,  and  in  the  particular  case 
referred  to  the  building  has  no  grounds  connected  with  it. 
The  work  in  the  school  garden  is  correlated  with  many  of 
the  class-room  subjects. 

The  value  of  gardening  as  part  of  the  curriculum  for 
the  students  of  the  normal  school  as  well  as  for  the 
children  of  other  schools  became  so  well  recognised  by  the 
Board  of  Education  that  in  the  estimates  of  appropria- 
tions submitted  to  Congress  for  1905  the  sum  of  §50,958 
was  asked  for  the  purchase  of  a  site  for  a  new  normal 
building,  the  following  statement  accompanying  the 
request : 

"  Such  a  site  should  be  large  enough  not  only  to  accom- 
modate a  normal  school  building,  including  elementary 
practice  schools,  but  should  furnish  ground  for  carrying 
on  the  work  in  school  gardening,  which  has  already 
become  a  part  of  the  curriculum  of  this  school  and  which 
is  being  developed  under  the  personal  care  of  the  chief  of 
the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  and  with  the  approval  of 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  It  is  entirely  feasible  not 
only  for  our  normal  school  to  be  trained  in  the  essentials 
of  school  and  home  gardening,  but  to  supply  from  pro- 
pagating plots  of  ground — prepared,  planted  and  cared 
for  by  pupils — much  of  the  material  needed  for  plant-study 
in  the  graded  schools,  together  with  hundreds  of  cuttings 
and  potted  plants  for  school-room  decoration.  A  site  of 
the  character  desired  need  not  be  sought  in  the  central 
portion  of  the  city,  where  prices  are  so  high  as  to  prohibit 
the  acquirement  of  a  large  tract,  but  could  be  located  to 
advantage  in  one  of  our  rapidly  growing  suburbs  where 
land  is  relatively  cheap." 

During  my  stay  in  Washington  I  received  a  visit  from 
Miss  Louise  Klein  Miller,  the  lady  employed  by  the 
Cleveland  Board  of  Education  to  supervise  the  school 
gardens  in  different  parts  of  the  city.  She  gave  me  much 
interesting  information  about  the  work  there.  To 
Cleveland  belongs  the  honour  of  having  created  the 
position  in  America  of  Curator  of  School  Gardens,  and 
Miss  Miller  is  the  first  person  to  hold  it.  She  was 
appointed  to  the  position  in  1905. 

While  in  Washington  I  had  the  honour  of  being 
received  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  at  White 
House.  I  mention  this  fact  because  during  the  brief 
interview  the  President  expressed  himself  in  great  sym- 
pathy with  the  school  gardening  movement. 

III.  General  Impressions. 

I  may  now  perhaps  be  permitted  to  give  some 
general  impresssions  made  upon  me  by  my  visits  to 
the  various  educational  institutions  in  America,  and 
my  intercourse  with  people  of  all  grades. 

One  of  the  chief  things  which  struck  me  everywhere 
was  the  attitude  of  the  American  towards  education.  He 
is  keenly  anxious  that  the  highest  and  best  education 
shall  be  provided  for  every  child  in  the  States,  because  he 
believes  it  to  be  a  means  whereby  better  men  and  women 
may  be  developed.    Everybody,  from  the  humblest  parent 


upwards,  takes  an  interest  in  education  in  America,  and 
everybody  is  ready  to  make  any  necessary  sacrifice  for  it. 
There  is  no  hesitation  in  trying  any  experiment  which 
seems  likely  to  benefit  the  children.  This  enthusiastic 
spirit  is  what  visitors  to  America  for  educational  pur- 
poses find  so  stimulating.  Chicago  is,  perhaps,  the  city 
par  excellence  for  experiments,  and  whatever  may  be  said 
of  the  wisdom  of  trying  new  things  in  such  rapid  suc- 
cession, there  can  be  no  question  but  that  it  is  an  in- 
dication of  the  earnestness  of  Americans  in  educational 
matters.  It  is  this  spirit  and  wider  outlook  on  education 
as  a  whole  which  one  should  remember  when  criticising 
the  weakness  here  and  there  in  method. 

The  absence  of  class  distinctions  among  American 
teachers  is  very  noticeable  and  delightful.  It  is  impossible 
to  distinguish  the  elementary  from  the  secondary 
teacher  in  society.  The  common  welfare  of  the  children 
is  the  bond  between  them. 

The  attitude  in  America  of  teachers  towards  their 
pupils  is  very  different  from  that  generally  found  in 
England.  There  it  is  that  of  an  elder  sister  leading  her 
charges  on  almost  imperceptibly  to  fresh  fields  of  in- 
vestigation. Thus  the  children  gain  more  in  initiatory 
power.  There  is  perhaps  just  a  tendency  now  and  again 
to  forget  that  if  the  relationship  is  to  be  properly  balanced 
reverence  is  as  much  due  from  the  child  to  the  teacher 
as  from  the  teacher  to  the  child.  This  is  probably 
one  of  the  causes  of  the  brusque  way  in  which  a  child 
occasionally  approaches  the  teacher  in  American  schools. 
We  are  prone  to  err  in  just  the  opposite  way. 

The  discipline  in  American  schools  is  much  freer  than 
in  most  English  schools,  and  this  is  certainly  very  com- 
mendable. When  I  speak  of  a  freer  discipline  I  do 
not  mean  licence ;  that  is  ever  to  be  most  strenuously 
deprecated  and  prevented. 

The  classes  in  the  State  schools  are  as  a  rule  smaller 
than  ours — in  the  ideal  schools  they  are  always  so.  There 
must  not  be  more  than  fifty  children  on  the  roll  of  any 
school  class  in  New  York,  and  I  believe  this  rule  is  fairly 
universal  throughout  the  States.  As  far  as  I  could 
gather,  by  the  way,  the  teachers  are  not  burdened  with 
anything  like  the  amount  of  clerical  work  which  falls  to 
the  lot  of  English  elementary  teachers. 

The  buildings  are  spacious,  and  it  was  pleasant  to 
find  them  provided  with  windows  which  the  teachers 
could  easily  open.  The  playgrounds  did  not  seem  as  fine 
as  many  of  ours.  In  New  York  City  it  is  probably  more 
difficult  to  secure  land  for  such  purposes  than  in  London, 
owing  to  the  long  narrow  shape  of  the  city,  and  in  con- 
sequence the  more  congested  conditions  of  life.  In  some 
schools  the  children  go  out  in  the  street  at  recess  time. 

The  cloak-room  accommodation  in  some  of  the  schools 
I  visited  seemed  better  than  ours.  Each  class  often  had 
its  own  separate  cloak-room  adjoining  its  own,  and  in 
some  instances  each  child  had  a  little  compartment  for 
its  own  things. 

The  new  drinking-fountains  in  many  of  the  schools 
are  certainly  more  sanitary  than  the  ordinary  playground 
tap  and  metal  cups.  The  fountain  is  indoors  and  is  a 
white  tiled  arrangement  of  a  suitable  height  for  the 
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children.  At  stated  times  the  water  is  turned  on  and 
the  children  file  by  and  take  a  drink  by  just  placing  their 
mouths  over  the  bubbling  water. 

I  have  since  seen  such  a  drinking-fountain  in  a  large 
asilo  or  kindergarten  in  Perugia. 

1  hesitate  to  dwell  longer  upon  my  American  ex- 
periences and  impressions.  I  cannot,  however,  conclude 
this  article  without  some  reference  to  the  kindness  shown 
by  the  Americans  to  their  English  visitor.  The  trouble 
which  even  the  busiest  of  people  took  to  ensure  that  one 
saw  and  obtained  what  one  desired  was  a  lesson  in  itself. 
It  was  always  like  being  passed  from  one  kind  friend  to 
another  in  every  town  or  city  visited. 

My  experiences  were  rich  and  stimulating  and  I  only 
regret  that  I  was  able  to  spend  so  little  time  in  such  a 
wonderful  country  and  among  such  large-hearted  people 
who  "  strain  life's  chords  to  the  old  heroic  mood." 


Ethical  Teaching  and 
English  Literature 

By  A.  J.  Spilsbury,  M.A. 

Apart  from  the  accident  of  the  existence  of  an  enthu- 
siastic teacher  here  and  there,  and  his  or  her  incalculable 
influence  upon  the  pupils  by  means  of  practice  rather 
than  precept,  what  is  being  done  in  these  days  by  way 
of  organised  effort  towards  the  training  of  children, 
whether  in  secondary  or  primary  schools,  in  the  recog- 
nised moral  virtues  of  civilised  life  ?  For  it  is  this, 
we  are  all  coming  to  agree,  that  is  the  "  one  thing 
needful."  From  Sir  Oliver  Lodge  to  Professor  Sadler 
and  from  the  latter  to  the  Board  of  Education  comes  the 
word  that  character-forming  (which  includes,  let  us 
remind  ourselves,  a  certain  intellectual  element)  is  by 
far  the  most  important  aim  for  us  to  set  before  ourselves 
in  education.  Perhaps  we  may  put  on  one  side  for  the 
present  the  question  of  higher  and  what  are  called 
secondary  schools.  Though,  in  the  opinion  of  many, 
there  is  much  scope  for  a  more  conscious  ethical  purpose 
pervading  most  of  such  schools,  they  are  in  possession, 
nevertheless,  of  many  assets  which  are  out  of  the  ques- 
tion in  the  case  of  the  elementary  schools.  First,  of 
course,  is  the  prime  advantage  of  home  surroundings. 
The  children  of  fairly  well-to-do  parents  do  tend — it  is 
only  a  tendency — to  have  their  dispositions  noted  and 
their  characters  moulded  by  their  parents.  The  atmo- 
sphere of  a  truly  religious  home,  if  the  parents  are 
enlightened  and  spiritually  minded  persons  and  not 
merely  conformists  to  the  social  habit  of  church-going, 
may  often  do  what  no  amount  of  imparted  religious  or 
ethical  information  can  effect.  Then  again,  in  your 
higher-grade  boarding  school  the  society  of  his  fellows 
tends  rather  to  be  for  the  good  of  the  schoolboy's  cha- 
racter than  otherwise.     In  spite  of  what  those  who  have 


not  been  to  them  assert,  the  tone  of  the  average  boy  in 
the  average  public  school  is  decidedly  healthy.    The 
public  opinion  is  in  the  main  sound.     This  does  not  mean 
to  say  that  it  needs  no  supplementing  by  organised 
instruction,   or  hints  from   the  more  cultivated  moral 
judgment  of  those  who  are  older.     However,  compared 
with   the   chances   of   the   elementary   schoolboy,    his 
milieu  may  be   pronounced  good.     Perhaps   a  greater 
advantage  still  which  the  public  schoolboy  enjoys  is 
the   friendly  intercourse   which  is   usual   between   him 
and  his  masters.     And  it  is  no  disparagement  of  the 
elementary  teacher  to  say  that  here,  too,  our  hot-house 
plants  have  the  advantage.    Things  being  as  they  are, 
the  chances  are  all  for  the  more  illustrious  schools  pro- 
curing the   finer   spirits  in   the  educational  profession. 
On  the  staff  of  most  secondary  schools  there  is  usually 
a  sprinkling  of  men  of  character  as  well  as  of  intellect 
considerably  above  the  average.     So  far  this,   too,  is 
good.     But  with  the  elementary  school  pupils  things 
are  different.    Those  parents  who  are  content  or  con- 
strained to  accept  the  free  education  provided  by  the 
State  are,  as  a  rule,  unwilling  or  unable  to  give  much 
thought  or  time  to  the  character-development  of  their 
children  ;   and  the  chief  work  in  that  direction  lies  with 
the  school  teachers.     It  is  surprising,  considering  the 
status  and  the  emoluments  of    the  elementary  school 
teacher,  that  so  many  of  them  take  their  unscheduled 
and,  so  to  say,  supererogatory  duties  so  seriously  as 
they  do.     But  in  spite  of  the  devotion  of  a  few  such 
here  and  there,  these  duties  of  moral  instruction  are  too 
precious  to  be  thus  left  to  chance.     The  classes  are,  in 
the  majority  of  cases,  far  too  large  to  admit  of  the 
personal  contact  between  teacher  and  taught  bearing 
sufficient  fruit.     It  is  a  recognition  of  this  fact  that  has 
caused  the  formation  and  development  of  the  Moral 
Instruction  League,  whose  object,  it  may  be  remem- 
bered,   is    "to    introduce    systematic    non-theological 
moral  instruction  into  all  schools,  and  to  make  the  forma- 
tion  of   character   the   chief   aim   of   school   life."     A 
syllabus,  graduated  according  to  the  various  standards, 
has  been  carefully  prepared  ;    and  specimen  lessons  are 
given  fortnightly  from  October  to  May,  at  19  Buckingham 
Street,  Strand.     Any  unbiased  person  who  has  attended 
these  lessons  will  have  been  impressed  by  the  unpreten- 
tious skill  of  the  exponents  and  the  great  potential 
value  of  such  instruction.     The  sceptical  person  will 
object  that  this  may  be  very  well  with  a  picked  class  of 
docile  children,  got  together  for  purposes  of  demonstra- 
tion ;    but  what  one  really  wants  to  know  is  whether 
any  actual  results  have  been  or  can  be  attained  in  the 
schools  by  ordinary  teachers. 

At  an  opportune  moment,  when  a  considerable 
number  of  Council  schools  have  adopted  such  a  moral 
instruction  hour  into  the  weekly  curriculum,  our  notice 
has  been  called  to  a  little  book  »  which  shows  how  theory 
has  been  put  into  practice  by  the  headmistress  of 
Warley  Road  School,  Halifax.  Throughout  the  book 
one  sees  of  course  continually  the  influence  of  Frobel ; 
*  Character-forming  in  School.  By  F.  H.  Ellis.  (Longmans, 
Green,  and  Co.     3s.) 
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one  sees  also  the  evidences  of  a  mind  inspired  through 
and  through  by  the  noblest  utterances  of  literature. 
If  the  children  had  only  committed  to  memory  some  of 
the  headings  or  mottoes  to  the  lessons — such  as  Ruskin's 
"  Men  are  to  be  educated  by  wholesome  habits,  not  by 
rewards  and  punishments  "  ;   or  Walt  Whitman's, 

I  will  make  divine  magnetic  bands 
With  the  love  of  comrades, 
With  the  life-long  love  of  comrades  ; 

or  this,  from  Emerson, 

All  are  needed  by  each  one  : 
Nothing  is  good  or  fair  alone — 

something  would  have  been  done  towards  the  humanis- 
ing of  the  class.  But  the  book  must  be  read  with 
sympathy  to  appreciate  fully  the  enthusiasm  with 
which  games,  songs,  elementary  botany,  history,  com- 
merce, legend,  experience,  are  all  blended  together  in 
the  attempt  to  enlist  the  sympathies  of  the  pupils  with 
what  is  noble  and  fair.  There  is  not  a  line  of  mere 
doggerel  in  the  book  ;  nor  is  the  poetry  memorised  by 
the  girls  restricted  to  the  lofty  and  serious  kind  (which 
might  tend  to  manufacture  little  prigs)  ;  but  Kipling's 
Jungle  Books,  the  verses  of  Eugene  Field  and  Robert 
Louis  Stevenson,  and  even  the  Nonsense  Verses  of 
Edward  Lear  are  known  and  enjoyed  by  these  fortunate 
children.  There  is  one  passage  in  Miss  Ellis's  volume 
which  I  take  the  liberty  to  quote  in  extenso. 

"  I  do  not  agree  with  those  teachers  who  take  a  year 
to  study  one  poet's  works.  It  is  not  the  poet  and  his 
teachings  that  are  so  essential  for  the  child,  but  certain 
moral  truths  ;  and  it  is  much  more  valuable,  and 
certainly  more  interesting,  to  see  what  many  minds  have 
said  about  the  Central  Thought  that  is  being  studied, 
than  to  confine  the  children  to  one  author,  for  a  poet 
wanders  from  one  subject  to  another.  His  mental 
breadth  is  too  great  for  a  child  to  follow.  It  is  better  to 
take  one  idea  and  impress  that  thoroughly  on  the  child's 
mind,  enriching  it  with  many  examples.  Our  children's 
school  lives  are  so  short.  Could  they  be  extended  even 
for  a  couple  of  years  the  same  objection  would  not  be 
so  strongly  made.  ..." 

Here  the  whole  matter  is  put  admirably.  The  school 
life  of  the  children  in  question  is  so  pitiably  short  that 
it  is  quite  time  some  serious  attempt  was  made  at  any 
rate  to  teach  them  the  more  important  and  generally 
accepted  moral  truths.  Far  better  that  one  verse  of 
Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning  should  ring  familiar  in  their 
ears  than  that  they  should  be  able  to  recite  the  names 
of  the  Kings  of  Judah  and  Israel  or  the  plagues  of 
Pharaoh  without  an  omission.  And  the  collection  of 
exercises  appended,  which  are  written  by  the  children, 
shows  at  any  rate  that  not  only  have  the  pupils  grasped 
the  central  moral  thought  of  the  week  in  each  case, 
but  that,  in  nearly  every  case,  they  have  troubled  to 
store  their  memory  with  beautiful  poetry  to  illustrate  it. 

A  set  of  short  notes  on  some  of  the  character-studies 
used  in  the  lessons  forms  a  suitable  ending  for  this 
wholly  delightful  and  inspiring  book. 

From  a  simple  practical  work  like  the  above  to  a 


History  of  English  Literature  in  nine  volumes  *  seems 
a  long  step.  And  indeed  Mr.  Stobart's  Epochs  of  English 
Literature  form  a  far  more  considerable  and  mature 
contribution  to  the  schoolmaster's  stock-in-trade.  How- 
ever, like  Miss  Ellis,  he  is  no  disbeliever  in  selections 
for  school  use  : 

"  Nay,  he  dooth,  as  if  your  Iourney  should  lye  through 
a  fayre  Vineyard,  at  the  first  give  you  a  cluster  of 
grapes  ;  that,  full  of  that  taste,  you  may  long  to  passe 
further." 

So  he  quotes  happily  from  Sir  Philip  Sidney.  And  a 
fresher,  more  interesting  and  thought-provoking  selec- 
tion it  would  be  difficult  to  imagine.  It  is  true  that 
Mr.  Stobart's  point  of  view  in  the  selection  is  not  exclu- 
sively a  moral  one,  but,  as  being  intended  for  the  higher 
forms  of  secondary  schools,  presumably,  it  aims  at  giving 
a  full  summary  of  the  tendencies  and  the  development, 
artistic,  linguistic  and  philosophic,  of  English  literature 
from  the  time  of  Chaucer  down  to  the  present  day. 

Nevertheless  it  is  by  the  use  of  books  such  as  this 
that  the  master  in  secondary  schools  will  best  be  able 
to  exert  what  humanising  and  ethicising  influence  he 
may  happen  to  possess.  It  is  in  the  "  unconscious 
transpiration  of  character,"  when  he  is  discussing  the 
questions  that  our  English  writers  raise,  or  in  the  period 
devoted  to  talking  over  the  English  essay,  that  the  school- 
master reveals  his  moral  enthusiasm  or  his  lack  of  it. 
And  the  taught,  though  apparently  unobservant,  are 
quick  to  catch  the  spirit  of  the  teacher.  It  is  the  same, 
of  course,  with  all  the  teachers  of  classics,  but  ethical 
sympathies  and  antipathies  are  brought  out  more 
obviously  and  to  a  greater  extent  in  the  English  Litera- 
ture lesson.  For  the  reasons  that  have  been  stated 
above  it  seems  that  moral  instruction,  though  it  needs  to 
be  inculcated  directly  in  the  elementary  school,  may 
possibly  be  left  to  the  indirect  method  with  older  pupils 
and  in  the  higher  schools.  Probably  the  author  of  this 
series  would  disavow  any  moral  or  didactic  aim  in  his 
compilation  ;  and  rightly,  since  his  grip  has  been  firm 
enough  and  his  view  broad  enough  to  enable  him  to 
write  introductions  which  are  in  themselves  works  of 
art.  Nevertheless  these  same  introductions  are,  in 
fact,  nothing  but  a  series  of  moral  and  artistic  judg- 
ments, clean-cut  and  incisively  expressed.  Take  this 
as  a  specimen — he  is  writing  of  William  Blake  :  "He 
had  the  eye  of  an  artist,  the  soul  of  a  prophet,  and  with 
all  this,  a  thing  infinitely  greater — a  moral  purpose. 
His  gospel  was  of  tenderness  and  love. 

"  For  Mercy,  Pity,  Peace  and  Love 
Is  God  our  Father  dear ; 
And  Mercy,  Pity,  Peace  and  Love 
Is  Man,  his  child  and  care. 

And  again  : 

"  A  Robin  Redbreast  in  a  cage 
Puts  all  Heaven  in  a  rage. 

.  .  .  Blake  is  worshipped  by  our  modern  decadents,  who 

*  Epochs  of  English  Literature.  By  J.  C.  Stobart,  M.A.,  late 
Scholar  of  Trin.  Col.  Camb.,  and  Assistant  Master  in  Merchant 
Taylors'  School.  In  Nine  Volumes.  (Edward  Arnold,  is.  6<f. 
per  vol.) 
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find  in  his  mysticism  some  affinity.  But  it  should  be 
noted  that  Blake  is  on  the  side  of  virtue,  of  simple 
goodness,  mercy  and  love,  whereas  the  modern  decadent 
hastens  to  proclaim  his  disbelief  in  these  things.  It 
is  not  in  accordance  with  the  accepted  view  of  English 
literature  to  assert  that  Blake  is  greater  than  any 
other  poet  in  this  volume,  but  time  will  assuredly  prove 
that  the  qualities  which  go  to  the  making  of  Blake's 
rhapsodies  are  the  qualities  which,  after  all,  endure.  .  .  . 
If  poetry  has  any  real  place  in  life,  a  grain  of  Blake 
is  worth  a  bushel  of  conventional  heroics." 

There  occur  passages  of  clearly  expressed  conviction 
similar  to  the  above  in  each  of  the  nine  excellent  Intro- 
ductory Essays.  The  selections  avoid,  on  the  one  hand, 
the  trite  and  the  obvious — the  Shakespeare  Epoch, 
for  instance,  contains  very  few  extracts  from  Shake- 
speare himself,  and  those  by  no  means  hackneyed 
"  recitation  "  pieces — and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  fanciful 
and  the  pedantic  ;  one  or  two  passages  of  great  literary 
interest  (vide  the  Chaucer  volume)  are  printed  for 
the  first  time  ;  the  notes  are  very  short  and  really 
illuminating. 

Finally,  the  writer  of  these  remarks  may  as  well  say 
that  he  has  actually  used  four  of  these  volumes  with  a 
class,  and  found  that  the  object  of  the  author,  as  stated 
in  his  prefatory  remarks  to  each  volume,  has  been 
attained  in  each  case  ;  the  boys  have,  as  a  fact,  been 
shown  the  orderly  development  of  their  own  literature  ; 
they  have  seen  the  history  of  England  illuminated  by 
the  writings  of  its  great  men  ;  and  they  have  paused 
with  interest  and  something  of  reverence  before  some 
of  the  pictures  in  this  gallery,  which  is  the  inheritance 
of  every  English-reading  boy  and  girl.  The  introduc- 
tory essays  need  some  elucidation  and  talking  round 
on  the  part  of  the  master  ;  that  is  to  say,  they  are  ori- 
ginal enough,  both  in  style  and  matter,  to  prove  a  little 
obscure  to  the  not  very  acute  schoolboy.  Indeed,  the 
series  is,  if  one  may  put  it  so,  almost  too  good  for  school 
use  ;  or  rather  it  would  be,  were  it  not  doomed  to  such 
use  by  the  fact  that  it  consists  only  of  selections. 

If  this  great  inheritance  of  ours  be  studied  in  schools 
under  such  discreet  and  stimulating  guidance  as  that  of 
Mr.  Stobart,  one  may  rest  satisfied,  even  if  the  crowded 
time-table  of  the  secondary  school  finds  no  room  for 
the  moral  instruction  lesson.  But  if  the  bad  old  system 
of  verbal  and  linguistic  annotation  of  English  texts 
shows  its  head  again,  or  if  examiners  again  venture  to 
treat  our  living  literature  as  a  dead  body  for  specialists 
to  dissect,  we  shall  be  forced  to  apply  to  the  Moral 
Instruction  League  for  a  syllabus  adapted  to  the  needs 
of  schools  other  than  primary. 

There  is  evidence  that  a  good  many  people  are  becom- 
ing alarmed  at  the  future  of  secondary  education,  in  view 
of  the  levelling  process  which  at  present  finds  favour  with 
the  Board  of  Education.  An  influential  meeting  at  the 
Westminster  Palace  Hotel  recently  decided  to  form  a 
committee  to  safeguard  the  interests  of  those  schools 
which  do  not  comply  with  the  new  Regulations,  to  prevent 
their  being  crushed  out  of  existence.  Interesting  develop- 
ments may  be  expected. 


The  Training  of  Elementary 
School  Teachers 

By  I.  L.  Kandel,  M.A. 

Royal  Academical  Institution,  Belfast 

It  seems  to  be  the  destiny  of  educational  questions  in 
England  to  be  side-tracked  into  discussions  which,  while 
it  would  be  presumptuous  to  stigmatise  them  as  unpro- 
fitable, at  least  do  little  to  contribute  to  a  solution. 
No  sooner  have  the  heated  debates  on  primary  education 
subsided  than  the  training  colleges  are  brought  to  the 
front  in  the  field  of  religious  controversy.  And  in  the 
meantime  the  question  whether  all  is  well  with  the 
training  colleges,  whether  they  efficiently  perform  the 
task  which  they  have  undertaken,  is  neglected.  Of 
course  it  is  not  for  the  public  at  large  to  discuss  such  a 
question,  but  there  is  always  the  danger  that  educa- 
tional efficiency  will  be  impaired  so  long  as  educational 
questions  are  approached  from  the  religious  standpoint 
and  so  long  as  recognition  is  given  to  the  general  feeling 
that  education  and  religious  training  are  synonymous. 
Both  certainly  have  their  place,  but  education  is  the 
whole  containing  the  other  question  within  itself,  and 
the  two  must  not  be  confused. 

That  training  colleges  as  colleges  do  excellent  work  in 
the  same  way  as  any  institution  which  brings  young  men 
and  women  together  from  all  parts  of  the  country  with 
their  different  interests,  tastes  and  ideas  cannot  for  one 
moment  be  denied.  The  training  colleges  undoubtedly 
have  a  broadening  influence.  But  it  would  appear  from 
recent  conversation  with  several  head  masters  and 
mistresses  of  elementary  schools  that  such  colleges  fail 
on  the  training  side,  that  is,  in  the  work  which  they  are 
called  upon  to  perform,  and  this  is  the  question  into 
which  an  inquiry  ought  to  be  made.  The  complaints 
most  generally  brought  forward  are  that  the  teacher 
from  the  colleges  must  be  taught  to  teach  ;  that  they 
do  not  understand  their  professional  work  as  they 
should  after  several  years'  training ;  that  the  old 
pupil-teacher  system  produced  better  teachers  in  the 
end  ;  and  that  the  headmaster  has  the  added  burden  of 
licking  into  shape  what  is  almost  raw  material. 

The  reason  for  this  state  of  things  is  not  far  to  seek. 
What  the  trained  teacher  appears  to  suffer  from  is  lack 
of  experience  in  dealing  with  classes.  On  paper  they  are 
thoroughly  conversant  with  their  work.  No  objection 
can  be  raised  on  the  theoretical  side.  The  failure  is 
entirely  in  the  practical  work.  The  trained  teacher 
must  pick  his  way  and  learn  as  he  goes  along,  just  as 
if  he  were  placed  in  charge  of  a  class  for  the  first 
time.  The  obvious  conclusion  is  that  sufficient  time 
is  not  given  to  practical  work  even  in  the  best  colleges. 
Subsequent  inquiries  have  confirmed  this  a  priori 
conclusion. 

On  an  average  it  would  appear  that  in  no  training 
college  does  any  student  do  more  than  six  weeks'  prac- 
tical work  in  the  schools  during  two  years'  residence. 
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But  the  student  does  not  necessarily  engage  in  teaching 
during  all  this  time.  He  watches  another  teacher 
and  may  give  one  or  two  lessons  per  day.  The  teacher, 
whose  methods  are  to  be  observed,  may  be  good,  bad,  or 
indifferent,  and  from  him  the  student  is  to  learn  how  to 
teach.  Nor  are  the  three  weeks'  attendance  in  schools 
during  each  year  usually  consecutive,  and  even  where 
they  are  consecutive  attendance  need  not  be  in  the  same 
class  or  school.  During  the  practical  work  in  the 
majority  of  colleges  no  student  was  supervised  by  a 
responsible  superior  more  than  once  or  twice.  Notes 
of  lessons  were,  however,  often  demanded  and  corrected. 
Each  student,  as  a  rule,  gives  one  or  two  criticism  lessons 
of  twenty  minutes'  duration  before  a  number  of  fellow 
students  and  one  or  more  members  of  the  college  staff. 
Such  lessons  are  followed  by  criticisms  and  discussions, 
sometimes  of  not  more  than  ten  minutes'  duration — a 
period  in  which  only  the  most  superficial  details  can  be 
brought  forward.  A  thorough  discussion  of  the  lesson 
from  different  points  of  view  is  impossible  in  the  time. 
In  very  few  instances  does  the  student  teach  a  subject 
for  a  full  course  ;  in  many  cases  two  teachers  are  attached 
to  each  class.  The  most  remarkable  feature  is  the 
general  absence  of  supervision  of  the  teaching.  The 
ordinary  class  teacher  more  often  than  not  retires  for 
the  period  and  nearly  always  regards  the  student 
teacher  as  a  nuisance,  whose  work  must  later  be  undone. 
Advice  and  sympathy  from  this  quarter  are  absent. 
Generally  the  schools  in  which  the  students  do  their 
practical  work  are  the  ordinary  public  elementary  schools 
in  which  the  methods  advocated  in  the  training  colleges 
are  not  necessarily  put  into  practice,  and  in  which  the 
master  of  method  and  the  headmaster  of  the  school  do 
not  co-operate.  The  result  is  that  at  an  early  stage  in 
his  career,  a  student  may  be  tempted  to  think  that 
theory  and  practice  are  divorced  and  to  refuse  to  take 
his  work  seriously.  The  only  remedy  for  this  is  to 
establish  model  schools  working  in  conjunction  with 
the  training  college,  in  which  the  master  of  method  is 
either  himself  the  headmaster  of  the  school  or  works 
in  co-operation  with  the  headmaster.  During  training, 
a  student  should  at  least  learn  that  theory  grows  out  of 
practice  and  that  the  two  are  inevitably  bound  up  with 
one  another.  At  present  opportunities  for  learning 
such  a  lesson  are  unfortunately  few. 

Thus  an  attempt  is  made  to  turn  out  efficient  teachers 
after  about  six  weeks'  practical  work  in  two  years, 
when  very  frequently  the  student  is  thrown  on  his 
own  resources,  has  little  supervision  and  rarely  knows 
whether  a  lesson  has  been  good  or  bad.  In  addition  to 
this  it  is  absolutely  impossible  for  students  under  such 
circumstances  to  learn  how  any  branch  of  the  curriculum 
develops  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  school. 
Indvidual  lessons  taken  here  and  there  cannot  contribute 
anything  of  value  to  experience.  No  time  is  left  for 
child-study  by  the  peripatetic  system  of  practice  or 
even  when  a  teacher  spends  a  whole  fortnight  in  the 
same  class-room.  The  reductio  ad  absurdum  of  training 
is  reached  when  a  teacher  in  the  course  of  his  practical 
work  is  allowed  to  take  a  subject  here  and  there  in 


different  classes,  provided  that  he  does  not  interfere 
with  the  general  work  of  the  class  teacher. 

The  remedy  is  obvious  and  has  in  part  been  already 
hinted  at.  More  time  must  be  found  for  the  students 
to  engage  in  practical  work  if  they  are  to  become 
efficient  teachers.  Practice  should  not  be  given  in 
doses  spread  over  the  two  years.  It  must  be  intensive 
and  allow  the  students  an  opportunity  of  making  the 
acquaintance  of  their  classes,  and  of  learning  what  the 
process  of  education  is  by  teaching  a  few  subjects  for 
some  appreciable  length  of  time.  More  supervision  is 
necessary,  otherwise  the  student  is  apt  to  gain  a  con- 
fidence in  himself  to  which  he  has  no  claim.  It  is  too 
much  to  demand  that  the  master  of  method  should 
be  responsible  for  this  supervision.  The  difficulty 
could  be  overcome  if  the  ordinary  class-teacher  were 
held  responsible  for  the  work  of  his  class  and  the  super- 
vision of  students  who  worked  with  his  class.  Constant 
supervision  and  more  practice  in  well-equipped  schools 
are  the  essentials  of  training. 

To  the  suggestion  that  more  time  should  be  devoted 
to  practical  work  an  obvious  objection  will  be  raised, 
that  in  the  period  of  training  the  students  have  so  much 
general  work  to  do  that  they  can  hardly  find  time  for 
more  practical  work.  That  many  students  look  upon 
the  few  weeks'  practice  as  a  nuisance  because  it  tends 
to  break  the  continuity  of  cramming  to  secure  paper 
qualifications  is  true.  The  mere  fact  of  having  passed 
through  a  training  college  is  in  itself  sufficient  to  secure 
a  better  scale  of  pay.  But  more  can  be  obtained  under 
many  school  committees  by  those  who  possess  University 
degrees.  The  natural  tendency  is  for  students  to  devote 
their  attention  to  degree  work,  which  will  bring  with  it 
a  better  salary,  than  to  professional  work  which  is  taken 
for  granted.  It  would  be  not  only  contrary  to  our  present 
democratic  principles  of  levelling  up,  but  opposed  to 
reason  to  suggest  that  elementary  teachers  need  not 
attain  to  such  a  degree  of  education  as  secondary 
teachers.  The  more  educated  a  teacher  is,  the  greater 
his  chance  of  becoming  a  good  teacher ;  and  as  a  body 
teachers  cannot  fail  to  gain  by  being  men  of  education. 
But  a  market  value  should  not  be  placed  on  learning, 
£10  above  scale  in  one  area,  £y  in  another  and  so  on,  for 
the  inevitable  result  follows  that  the  necessary  attention 
is  not  given  to  training.  Professor  Rein  was  faced  with 
this  question  when,  at  a  conference  in  Konigsberg  some 
time  ago,  the  elementary  teachers  demanded  admission 
to  the  Universities.  He  opposed  this  demand  on  the 
ground  that,  since  elementary  teachers  are  not  called 
upon  to  do  such  high  work  as  secondary  teachers,  the 
education  which  they  obtained  in  the  Seminars  was 
sufficient  for  them,  although  he  expressed  himself  as 
willing  to  see  the  Universities  opened  to  them  after  they 
had  taught  in  schools  for  a  year  or  two. 

With  reference  to  England  one  need  not  go  as  far  so 
Professor  Rein.  It  would  meet  the  case  if  a  portion  of 
the  time  spent  in  training  were  devoted  wholly  and 
continuously  to  work  in  the  schools.  Preferably  this 
time  should  come  at  the  end  of  the  training,  when  the 
students  already  have  a  good  grasp  of  their  subjects. 
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If  the  training  course  is  of  three  years'  duration,  a  full 
year  could  be  devoted  to  professional  training.  But 
whatever  the  period — and  it  should  not  be  less  than  six 
months — it  must  be  continuous  and  each  student  should 
be  assigned  to  a  class  for  a  comparatively  long  period. 
It  is  only  by  some  such  system  here  advocated  that  an 
end  can  be  put  to  the  complaints  made  against  the 
trained  teacher.  The  suggestions  here  given  involve 
the  establishment  of  model  practising  schools.  It 
seems  absurd  that  any  training  college  should  exist 
without  a  practising  school  attached  to  it.  The  only 
analogy  is  a  science  lecture  theatre  without  a  laboratory. 
The  difficulty  at  present  is  that  in  the  training  colleges 
the  students  spend  too  much  time  over  their  theory 
and  give  too  little  to  practice.  And  to  remedy  this 
defect  is  the  important  question  for  training  colleges 
and  no  other,  religious  or  political. 


An  Incentive  to  Reading 

By  Charles  J.  Pugh,  M.A. 

Joint  Headmaster  of  the  Little 
Appley  Preparatory  School,  Ryde 

A  recent  controversy  on  the  subject  of  reading  gives 
plentiful  food  for  reflection.  And  there  is  no  school- 
master worth  the  name  who  does  not  welcome  the  pre- 
sentation of  ideas  on  the  subject  from  those  who  can 
speak  either  from  a  wealth  of  actual  experience  or  from 
some  authoritative  official  position. 

There  is,  however,  one  aspect  of  the  subject  which, 
it  appears  to  me,  has  escaped  notice.  It  seems  to  be 
taken  for  granted  that  the  schoolmaster  has  invariably 
to  deal  with  the  normal — if  not  the  gifted — type  of  boy. 
For  such  a  type  legislation  is  a  comparatively  easy 
matter,  whether  we  prescribe  syllabuses  of  reading  or 
bid  him  go  and  "  browse."  The  genius  will  absorb,  no 
matter  what  the  system  ;  the  normal  boy  will  digest, 
according  to  his  powers,  whatever  the  syllabus.  But 
there  is  a  third  type. 

Ask  the  conscientious  schoolmaster  with  what  type 
his  thoughts,  aims,  aspirations  are  linked  most  con- 
stantly ;  what  type  presents  most  difficulties  ;  what 
type  needs  the  greatest  fertility  of  resource,  the  greatest 
patience  ;  what  type  draws  deepest  upon  his  fund  of 
experience  and  good  temper  ;  for  what  type  he  has  con- 
stantly to  be  shifting  his  methods,  to  condemn  the  old 
and  essay  the  new — and  yet  I  can  find  no  evidence  that 
the  "  Browsing  "  School  even  admit  the  existence  of 
the  abnormal  boy,  the  boy  who  does  not  want  to  read, 
the  boy  who  has  to  be  wooed  to  read,  the  boy  for  whom 
the  feast  is  prepared  and  who  makes  light  of  it  and  will 
not  come. 

Perhaps  some  of  our  controversialists  think  this  type 
beneath  their  notice. 

For  all  that  the  fact  remains,  and  it  can  only  be  as 
futile  as  the  hammering  of  a  driven  nail  to  set  oneself 


to  prove  that  it  is  over  the  abnormal,  not  the  normal, 
type  our  greatest  difficulties  ensue.  For  the  boy  who  is 
unwilling  and  undesiring  in  the  ordinary  school  curri- 
culum— in  mathematics,  in  languages — there  is  the 
school  machinery  of  rewards  and  punishments  ready  at 
hand  ;  even  for  the  boy  who  is  naturally  incapable 
and  intellectually  dull  in  any  given  subject  there  is  the 
possibility  of  the  substitution  of  some  other  subject 
or  even  manual  craft  to  which  he  is  more  fitted.  The 
question  of  reading  is,  however,  unique.  The  unwilling 
boy  must  not  be  punished ;  he  may  be  wooed,  but  not 
coerced.  Rewards  are  inexpedient  and  seldom  make 
for  the  desired  end.  No  other  subject  can  be  substituted  ; 
it  is  a  matter  simply  of  creating  a  desire,  of  kindling  the 
first  tiny  spark  of  literary  feeling.  The  boy,  then,  who  has 
devoured  Scott  by  the  time  he  has  reached  his  teens  ; 
who  has  battened  on  Shakespeare  and  loves  Lavengro 
and  Ay  twin  while  many  of  his  contemporaries  are 
still  poring  over  the  spelling-book— this  boy  is  only 
pertinent  to  our  consideration  so  far  as  to  aid  us  in 
determining  why  these  things  are  so.  We  have  all  of 
us  met  this  precocious  type,  and  in  the  majority  of  cases 
the  reason  may  be  traced  to  the  literary  surroundings 
of  the  home  life.  There  is  a  constant  literary  atmo- 
sphere in  the  home,  books  abound,  or  at  least  there  is  a 
constant  supply  of  books  ;  and,  far  more  effective  still, 
one  or  both  of  the  parents  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
reading  aloud  to  the  children,  and  so  the  habit  has  been 
formed.  In  individual  cases  there  may  be,  no  doubt, 
various  other  causes  ;  but  it  can  hardly  be  denied  that 
the  literary  home  circle  produces  the  reading  boy,  just 
as  the  unliterary  home  circle  handicaps  the  children 
and  tends  to  bar  the  gates  to  their  knowledge  of  the 
great  writers. 

The  object  of  this  paper  is  hardly  to  investigate  the 
causes,  but  rather  to  indicate  some  method  of  remedy. 
It  may  be  accepted  as  an  axiom  that  reading,  wide 
reading,  is  desirable.  This  granted,  how  are  we  to  induce 
a  literary  thirst  in  the  unthirsty  pupil  ?  The  remedy 
seems  very  evident.  What  means  did  the  literary 
parent  employ  ?  Cannot  the  schoolmaster  resort  to  the 
same  measures  ? 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  art  of  reading  aloud  is  a  most 
potent  asset  in  a  schoolmaster's  equipment.  My  own 
experience  has  taught  me  that  there  are  many  boys  who 
will  not  read,  but  that  there  are  very  few  who  are  un- 
willing to  be  read  to.  And  upon  this  fact  may  be  founded 
a  few  principles  of  procedure  in  the  reading  aloud  hour. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  important  that  none  should  be 
compelled  to  listen,  it  should  be  a  voluntary  act.  To 
coerce  the  boy  who  really  hates  being  read  to  defeats 
one's  object. 

In  the  second  place,  it  should  be  understood  that  in 
the  reading  hour  those  who  do  not  care  to  listen  must 
read  for  themselves  ;  so  far  compulsion  is  admissible. 
This  class  of  boy  is  outside  our  legislation,  often  a 
superior  type,  a  pioneer  on  his  own  account.  At  times 
he,  too,  will  join  the  reading  circle,  and  then  he  presents 
food  for  cogitation  on  the  reasons  that  have  drawn 
him  from  his  solitude — it  may  be  your  choice  of  book. 
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the  enthusiasm  of  your  audience,  or  your  own  varying 
measure  of  success. 

Again,  it  is  often  expedient  not  to  finish  a  book,  to 
break  off  just  before  the  climax  is  revealed,  but  to 
place  the  book  within  the  reach  of  some  non-reading 
pupil  in  whose  eyes  you  have  remarked  an  unwonted 
intelligence  and  a  glimmering  of  enthusiasm. 

As  to  choice  of  books  it  is  impossible  to  dogmatise. 
What  may  be  food  to  one  audience  may  be  poison  to 
another.  The  supreme  consideration  in  the  selection 
of  a  book  must  be  its  ability  to  arouse  interest.  This 
hardly  need  be  stated.  On  the  other  hand,  it  should  be 
literary — as  literary  as  possible — the  better  the  style 
the  better  the  impression.  The  English  classics  are 
often  a  dangerous  experiment  in  a  mixed  audience, 
while  the  schoolboy  story  may  be  generally  neglected. 
There  is  another  limitation.  If  the  audience  include 
a  sprinkling  of  the  reading  type  of  boy,  and  if  it  is  desir- 
able, as  undoubtedly  it  is,  that  the  book  be  a  terra 
incognita  to  the  circle  as  a  whole,  the  choice  of  book 
is  narrowed  in  proportion  to  the  voracity  of  the  greatest 
reader. 

I  can  hardly  venture  to  draw  up  a  list  of  books  which 
have  been  found  to  fulfil  requirements.  I  can  only 
indicate  a  few  upon  which  I  can  look  back  with  memories 
of  varying  success.  And  incidentally  I  may  mention 
that  one  disturbing  element  has  always  been  the  average 
boy's  aversion  to  sentiment  in  public,  although  in  private 
he  may  shed  honest  tears  and  love  the  book  that  draws 
them.  This  fact  serves  still  further  to  limit  our  choice. 
"  Boys,"  it  has  been  said,  "  are  young  savages."  Still, 
for  all  that,  a  great  proportion  of  boys  manage  to  read 
Farrar  and  Mrs.  Ewing,  but  these  authors  are  hardly 
material  for  reading  aloud. 

Jack  London's  Call  of  the  Wild,  The  Cruise  of  the 
Dazzler,  White  Fang ;  the  works  of  Thompson  Seton  ; 
some  of  Conan  Doyle,  White  Company,  Sir  Nigel ; 
portions  of  John  Oxenham,  notably  Katinka  ;  Kipling's 
Rikki-tikki  and  Kim ;  Seton  Merriman's  Barlasch ; 
excerpts  from  Victor  Hugo's  Ninety-three,  The  Toilers  of 
(he  Sea;  Stevenson's  Black  Arrow;  the  early  chapters 
of  Anthony  Hope's  King's  Mirror ;  Erskine  Childers's 
Riddle  of  the  Sands ;  the  yachting  diaries  of  E.  F. 
Knight ;  all  the  Little  Blue  Books  of  E.  V.  Lucas ; 
the  "Beautiful  Joe"  series.  The  list  is  appallingly 
short.  At  times  I  admit  that  I  have  been  driven  in 
desperation  to  the  usual  schoolboy  type — to  Captain 
Brereton  and  Strang  ;  but  in  one  hour  of  despair  I 
unearthed  a  gold-mine  in  Harold  Avery's  Mobsley's 
Mohicans,  which  had  the  welcome  result  of  implanting 
a  desire  in  half  a  dozen  virgin  hearts  to  read  the  original 
of  Fenimore  Cooper  and  the  rest  of  that  inimitable 
series. 

My  meagre  list  lends  itself  to  considerable  criticism. 
Part  of  that  criticism  I  should  like  to  forestall  by  insisting 
that  I  have  always  held  that  the  reading  aloud  hour 
was  never  intended  to  supersede  the  literature  lesson. 
That  will  account  for  the  absence  of  the  great  classics. 
Of  poetry,  too,  there  is  no  mention.  I  would  rectify 
that  by  adding  that   Arnold's  Sohrab  and  Rustum  and 


the  Idylls  of  the  King  have  at  times  held  their  audience. 
Morris's  Jason,  too,  has  always  appealed  to  me  as  a 
likely  book. 

A  schoolmaster,  like  any  other  workman,  will  always 
be  looking  for  indications  of  success,  for  results.  If  he 
is  of  the  sort  who  live  with  their  boys,  eat  with  them, 
play  with  them,  walk  and  talk  with  them,  he  will  not  be 
disappointed.  For  at  times  he  will  run  full  tilt  upon 
literary  discussion,  argument,  and  even  wrangling, 
in  the  most  unexpected  quarters  ;  he  will  detect  results 
in  original  work  in  the  class-room ;  he  will  reap  the  harvest 
where  he  least  thought  to  find  it.  On  the  first  reading 
of  Sohrab  and  Rustum  to  a  mixed  audience  of  boys, 
the  greatest  ragger  in  the  room — a  perfect  John  Bull 
with  a  character  apparently  impervious  to  any  poetic 
feeling — was  moved  to  surreptitious  tears.  An  hour 
later,  at  tea,  after  a  prolonged  silence,  he  surprised  me 
by  breaking  out,  a  propos  of  nothing  as  it  seemed,  with 
"  That  was  a  beautiful  poem,  sir  !  " 


The  State  and  Education. — The  extent  to  which  the 
experience  of  other  nations  may  be  a  guide  to  the  legis- 
lators and  administrators  of  this  country  is  a  moot  question. 
So  much  depends  upon  the  circumstances.  Especially 
might  be  expected  marked  divergence  in  such  a  matter  as 
the  "religious  difficulty"  in  education.  But  the  Rev. 
Clement  Rogers  finds  a  likeness  between  our  experiences  and 
those  of  other  countries.  He  gives  particulars  in  the 
current  number  of  the  Church  Quarterly  Review  and  bases 
upon  them  a  plan  for  local  authorities  to  provide  schools  of 
all  classes  with  teaching  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of 
the  parents.  But  attention  will  be  given  more  readily  to 
Professor  Sadler's  article  in  the  same  Review  upon  the 
influence  of  the  State  in  English  education.  It  brings 
together  in  an  admirable  manner  the  facts  which  show 
the  educational  policy  of  the  State.  The  main  purpose 
of  that  policy  during  the  last  two  generations  has  been  to 
combine  increased  liberty  for  the  individual  with  reason- 
able rights  of  supervision  on  the  part  of  the  State. 
Professor  Sadler  examines  the  points  of  controversy  and 
traces  them  to  their  primary  causes.  But  the  whole 
article  deserves  careful  attention,  as  will  be  recognised 
by  quoting  the  contention  set  forth  therein  in  the  writer's 
own  words.     It  is  : 

"  That  under  the  conditions  which  prevail  in 
England  the  part  of  the  State  is  to  inspect,  recognise, 
encourage  and  (when  needful)  aid  every  kind  of 
efficient  and  needed  school ;  aiming  at  the  strengthen- 
ing of  educational  freedom,  not  at  any  restriction  of  it ; 
at  the  planning  and  record  of  careful  and  systematic 
experiments  in  education  ;  at  the  liberal  encouragement 
of  educational  research  of  all  kinds  ;  and  at  the  wide 
diffusion  among  all  concerned  (and  especially  among 
teachers  and  the  members  of  local  education  authorities) 
of  accurate  reports  of  educational  developments  and 
experiments,  in  order  that  we  may  have  the  guidance 
of  well-informed  and  skilfully  observant  professional 
opinion." 
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Our  Schools 

XXII.  Rossall 

It  is  not  often  that  a  man  succeeds  in  doing  like 
Constantine — seeing  the  suitability  of  a  site  to  some 
specific  purpose,  using  it  for  the  desired  end,  and 
receiving  the  assistance  of  men  and  circumstances 
to  attain  his  object.  Romes  are  commoner  far  than 
New  Romes  :  and  public  schools  that  have  "  growed  " 
like  Topsy,  or  have  been  built  "  not  in  a  day  "  like 
the  city  on  the  Tiber,  are  commoner  than  a  school 
whose  site  has  been  specially  selected  with  design, 
as  was  that  of  Constantinople. 

Rossall  belongs  to  the  rarer  class.  Fresh  air,  an 
open  situation,  a  bracing  climate,  remoteness  from  a 
town  seemed  necessary  requirements  to  an  energetic 
man,  who  thought  gentlemen  of  moderate  incomes 
should  have  more  opportunities  of  giving  their 
sons  a  public  school  education.  While  others,  there- 
fore, about  the  same  time  founded  with  similar 
aims  Cheltenham,  Clifton,  Marlborough,  St.  Vincent 
Beechey  remarked  the  possibilities  of  Rossall  Point 
on  the  shores  of  the  Irish  Sea,  and  there  by  his 
enthusiasm  and  energy  persuaded  men  to  plant 
a  public  school. 

The  traveller  who  crosses  to  Ireland  from  Fleet- 


wood may  descry  as  he  is  borne  along,  two  or  three 
miles  from  his  port  of  voyage,  a  mass  of  buildings 
on  his  left  hand,  near  where  he  will  know  the  sea 
must  be.  That  is  Rossall,  formerly,  it  may  be  said, 
half  a  dozen  miles  from  anywhere,  now  easily 
accessible  by  an  electric  light  railway  running  from 
Blackpool  to  Fleetwood. 

A  station  on  this  line  bears  the  name  of  Rossall, 
and  thirty  yards  from  it  will  be  seen  the  lodge  gates 
on  the  main  entrance  to  the  school.     The  road  leads 
by  lawns  interspersed  with  a  few  shrubs  and  many 
flowers  past  the  Museum  on  the  left  and  the  Sani- 
torium   on   the   right   to   the   Square.     To   an   old 
Etonian   the  turreted   archway   that  leads  into   it 
inevitably  recalls,  however  much  he  may  note  dif- 
ferences,   the   scenes   of   his   own  departed    youth, 
and  will  probably  dispose  him  to  maintain  that  this 
is  the  finest  view  that  can  be  got  of  Rossall.     But 
a  Rossallian  will  rather  ask  us  to  hurry  through  the 
Square,  past  what  is  now  the  Sumner  Library — 
the  only  consecrated  building   in   Rossall,   erected 
and  consecrated  when  it  was  not  anticipated  that 
the  numbers  of  the  school  would  necessitate  a  build- 
ing   three    times    its    size — and  then,   leaving    the 
Chapel  for  further  examination,  out  on  the  cricket 
field.     If  the  visitor  first  makes  his  acquaintance 
with    Rossall   in   the   summer   term,    nothing    will 
charm  him  more  than  the  sight  that  will  present 
itself  to  his  eyes  here  on  any  afternoon  between 
two  and  four.     "  Flannelled  fools  "  are  everywhere  : 
the  games  seem  past  numbering,  and  enclosing  all, 
a  cicerone  will  point  out,  is  the  "  cop."     The  casual 
stranger  will  not  at  first  gather  the  significance  of 
this,  but,  if  he  inquire,  he  will  learn  that  perhaps 
once   in   thirty   or   forty   years   when   sun,    moon, 
storm  and  wind  concur  to  "  raise  Cain,"  the  sea  has 
been  known  to  break  in  on  the  land  north  and  south 
of  the  school,  and  the  authorities  therefore,  wise  in 
their  generation,  have  surrounded  the  whole  estate 
with  a  raised  bank  or  dike,  and  this  in  the  vernacular 
is  known  as  the  cop.     How  wise  was  this  erection  of 
a  barrier  against  intrusion  was  shown  some  dozen 
years  ago  when  for  four  hours  or  so  the  school  was 
an  island,  in  the  midst  of  a  tossing  lagoon. 

But  such  occasions  must  doubtless  signify  "  the 
rise  and  fall  of  kings,"  so  rare  are  they,  and  on  the 
day  that  the  reader  should  conceive  himself  to  be 
come  upon  the  field,  he  may  safely  scale  the  cop  and 
explore  the  fields  beyond,  where  a  small  golf  links 
the  year  round  entertains  many  of  the  school,  and 
where  in  winter  time  more  than  half  a  dozen  foot- 
ball games  are  played   at  once.     All  these  are  in- 
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terests  of  practically  every  boy ;  but  returning  over 
the  cop  to  the  cricket  field,  the  Observatory  should 
be  inspected,  if  only  for  a  moment,  since  it  contains  a 
transit  instrument,  and  a  chosen  band  of  ardent 
spirits  delight  on  fine  evenings  to  get  leave  between 
nine  and  ten  for  wresting  their  secrets  from  some 
familiar  moon  by  means  of  the  powerful  telescope 
presented  a  few  years  ago  by  Mr.  Assheton.  Our 
inspection  of  the  Observatory  may  probably  be 
interrupted  by  the  clangour  of  a  bell.  By  the  bye, 
a  noticeable  feature  of  Rossall  life  is  the  remarkable 
number  of  bell-ringings  that  take  place,  a  survival 
presumably  from  the  days  when  the  isolation  of  the 
place  made  it  unnecessary  to  have  Greenwich  time 
until  at  the  term's  end  trains  had  to  be  caught. 
And  this  reminds  one  of  the  fact  that,  before  the 
electric  trams  began  to  run,  the  trains  from  Preston 
to  Fleetwood  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  terms 
used  to  stop  in  the  middle  of  their  course  at  the 
nearest  point  to  the  school,  and  there  drop  or  pick 
up  boys,  luggage  and  masters.  In  those  days  they 
were  "  Arcades  omnes." 

The  bell  (if  it  be  not  a  half-holiday)  will  mark  the 
time  to  stop  playing  ;  will  mark  at  4  that  prepara- 
tion should  begin  ;  ringing  for  five  minutes,  it  will 
take  us  into  school  at  4.30  ;  at  5.30  it  ends  fourth 
school ;  at  6.25  fifth,  6.30  to  6.35  it  begins  tea, 
and  at  6.45  lets  us  out  from  it,  whereupon  most 
hurry  to  the  cricket  field  for  house  practice  in  fielding. 
At  7.20  long  prep,  begins,  ending  at  8.25  ;  till 
chapel  at  8.40,  with  our  friends  we  practice  catching, 
or  stroll  about ;  and  after  chapel  and  supper  we 
have  prep,  in  houses  till  9.55,  and  then  bed. 

The  school — worked  on  the  hostel  system — is 
divided  into  eight  houses,  each  under  the  charge  of 
a  house-master,  with  an  assistant  tutor.  Meals — 
breakfast  at  8.25,  dinner  at  1.20,  tea,  supper — are 
in  the  dining-hall,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Square. 
Houses  sit  at  separate  tables,  and  on  Sundays  at 
dinner  display  upon  their  tables  their  several 
athletic  cups.  The  bakery  is  one  of  the  school  sights, 
and,  like  the  gas-house,  dates  from  the  old  days  of 
insulation. 

The  oldest  part  of  the  school  buildings  is  the 
Headmaster's  house,  Rossall  Hall — unhappily  not 
the  building  where  Cardinal  Allen  was  born,  which 
has  been  swallowed  by  the  sea  and  is  sometimes  like 
the  sea-serpent  seen  by  the  enterprising,  but  a 
newer  building,  perhaps  200  years  old — and  the 
houses  on  the  east  and  north  of  the  Square.  The 
western  or  sea  side  is  about  twenty  years  old. 
The  north  side  contains,  besides  three  houses,   the 


Big  Hall,  where  Long  Prep,  is  done  by  the  bulk  of 
the  school  from  all  houses ;  the  Sixth  Form  (below 
the  monitors)  and  the  Probationers  do  it  in  a 
class-room,  and  so,  in  another,  do  the  Second  and 
First  Forms,  who  need  help  with  their  work. 

Our  first  half-waking  thought  is  first  bell,  rung  at 
6.30.  Second  bell  rings  from  6.57  till  7.10,  by  which 
time  we  are  due  in  the  "  bully  "  at  least  outside  the 
chapel  door.  The  service  is  read,  and  is  now  taken 
from  Public  School  Prayers  for  Weekday  Mornings, 
though  a  hymn  is  sung.  (In  the  evening  the  Prayer- 
book  form,  shortened,  is  monotoned,  and  there  is  a 
hymn  as  in  the  morning.)  There  is  cocoa  in  the 
dining-hall,  if  we  care  for  it,  and  7.30  to  8.15  first 
school.  After  breakfast  in  summer  French  cricket 
or  catching  on  the  cricket  field  or  a  stroll  fills  up  the 
time  till  9,  when  there  is  prep,  in  houses,  followed 
by  two  schools,  10.45  to  12.0.  The  next  hour  is 
pretty  free — sometimes  there  are  house-nets,  and 
there  is  shooting  at  the  range. 

Rossall  boasts  to  have  been  the  first  school  in 
England  to  organise  a  Cadet  Corps.  Formerly  we 
were  privates,  but  for  many  years  the  men  have 
been  sappers  in  the  Engineers.  With  Shrewsbury, 
Repton  and  Sedbergh  field-days  are  organised  two 
or  three  times  a  year,  when  the  whole  corps  do  a 
day's  fighting — generally  in  Delamere  Forest — 
with  an  umpire  to  comment  on  the  operations. 
These  days  are  always  what  are  called  privilege 
halves,  i.e.,  halves  given  to  those  of  the  choir  and 
the  corps  who  have  satisfied  their  instructors. 
Besides,  a  detachment  goes  to  Aldershot  for  the 
first  week  of  the  summer  holidays  each  year,  and, 
except  for  those  who  are  pampered  at  home  till 
they  expect  to  be  waited  on  with  everything,  every 
one  who  has  ever  gone  to  camp  will  agree  that 
although  there  is  a  lot  of  hard  work,  it  is  a  most 
delightful  experience. 

The  reader  should  have  got  some  idea  of  what 
summer  is  like  at  Rossall.  It  needs  only  to  add  that 
to  a  southerner  it  is  a  considerable  surprise,  if  he 
has  not  visited  the  north  before  in  summer,  to  find 
the  days  more  than  an  hour  longer  than  in  town, 
and  to  see  the  sun  setting  at,  and  almost  after, 
chapel  time.  In  winter,  hours  and  games  are 
different.  After  the  first  of  November  and  before 
the  middle  of  February,  "  quarter-halves  "  come  in. 
There  is,  as  in  summer,  a  half -holiday  on  Saturday, 
but  Tuesday  afternoon's  work  is  transferred  to 
Wednesday,  and  Thursday  afternoon's  is  taken 
half  on  Tuesday,  half  on  Thursday.  The  effect  is 
that  on  these  two  days  prep,  is  not  till  5.10  instead 
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of  4  o'clock.  Besides  this,  at  any  rate  in  the  Lent 
term,  of  recent  years  there  has  been  no  school 
before  breakfast,  but  with  chapel  at  8.10  followed  by 
breakfast,  the  three  morning  schools,  all  shortened 
by  a  few  minutes,  are  crowded  into  something  like 
two  hours  and  a  half,  beginning  at  9.30. 

It  is  in  the  Lent  term,  too,  that  another  of  the 
special  glories  of  Rossall  is  to  be  seen.  Hockey 
on  the  shore — where  else  is  it  playable  ?  Yet  at 
Rossall  it  ranks  with  cricket  and  football  as  one  of 
the  three  great  games  that  give  a  man  his  school 
colours — perhaps  the  shooting  and  the  gymnasium 
eights  should  be  ranked  with  them  since  they  have 
school  caps.  When  the  tides  allow  "  a  shore  "  (when 
they  do  not,  of  course,  football  is  the  only  choice) 
hockey  under  the  school  rules — virtually  making  the 
game  "  rugger,"  not  "  soccer  "  hockey — gives  a  new 
appreciation  of  the  sea  breezes.  No  more  are  they 
mere  instruments  to  rattle  doors  and  windows,  to 
raise  sand  in  eddies  and  to  blow  off  caps — they  are 
strength  to  the  fainting  knee  and  freshness  to  the 
winded.  And  here  a  common  remark  of  the  stranger 
deserves  mention.  He  generally  opines  that  "  it 
must  be  very  cold  at  Rossall  in  the  winter."  No- 
thing could  be  further  from  the  truth.  The  nearness 
of  the  sea  makes  Rossall  warmer  than  many  inland 
places  in  the  south  ;  the  thermometer  as  often  as  not 
shows  a  higher  temperature  than  in  London.  The 
winds,  not  the  cold,  are  the  characteristic  feature  of 
the  place,  and,  if  they  make  it  difficult  to  grow  trees 
in  the  open,  they  make  possible  a  life  more  vigorous 
than  perhaps  can  be  found  in  any  other  school. 
Not  seldom  does  the  Rossallian  transplanted  to 
Oxford  or  Cambridge  regret  the  breezes  of  his  boy- 
hood's gracious  mother. 

That  Rossall  has  her  Hospital,  her  Tuck-shop 
(which  is  also  her  post-office),  her  Carpenter's  Shop, 
Fives  Courts,  Gymnasium  and  Bath — with  sea  water 
pumped  into  it — needs  but  to  be  stated.  But  in 
summer  the  visitor  will  be  interested  to  see  the 
crowd  gathering  about  2.30  at  the  doors  of  the  bath 
to  have  a  voluntary  swim — all  boys,  by  rule,  must 
learn  the  art.  In  winter  he  would  find  the  whole 
boarded  over,  and  at  all  odd,  spare  moments  house- 
squads  drilling  for  the  competitions  to  secure  the 
prizes  for  physical  and  squad  drill. 

One  more  feature  of  the  life  may  be  mentioned  in 
conclusion.  On  half -holidays  there  will  be  seen 
crossing  the  Square  to  and  fro  one  after  another  of 
the  smaller  boys  with  kettles  in  their  hands.  "  Brew- 
ing "  is  going  on  ;  hot  water  is  supplied  by  the 
authorities  from  the    brew-kitchen,   and  therewith 


each  study — or  several  friends  clubbed  together — 
makes  itself  tea  or  what  it  will,  and  feeds  or  feasts 
at  its  own  expense.  Little  is  the  tea  eaten  on  those 
days  in  Hall.  On  Sundays  the  same  is  done,  on  a 
greater  scale.  Butter,  &c,  may  be  taken  out  from 
the  Hall  and  from  7.0  till  evening  chapel  sometimes, 
as  many  courses  are  got  in  as  time  allows.  Perhaps 
if  any  one  feature  lives  in  the  memory  of  an  old 
Rossall  boy  it  is  the  freedom  and  independence  of 
the  brew,  standing  out  in  contrast  to  the  school 
meals  of  all  the  houses  in  Hall. 


The  Seamy  Side  of  Secondary 
Education     IV.   Examinations 

By  a  Headmaster 

'O  ai/f|t'raOTnr  /3i'o?  oif    /3«»Tor  avdpciira Says  Socrates   in  the 

Apology — a  life  "unexamined"  is  no  fit  life  for  a  man, 
and  this  assertion,  though  in  a  far  different  sense 
from  what  the  author  intended,  might  be  taken  as  a 
motto  for  modern  English  education  generally.  A 
school  unexamined  is  no  fit  school  for  an  English 
boy !  "  Once  in  every  year,"  says  the  model  scheme 
for  secondary  schools,  "  the  governors  shall  arrange 
that  an  examination  of  the  whole  school  shall  be  held 
by  an  outside  examiner  or  examiners  unconnected  with 
the  school."  The  Board  orders  it,  the  professions 
demand  it,  and  the  general  public  would  consider  them- 
selves defrauded  of  their  money  if  they  did  not  get  it. 
It  will  be  noticed  that  the  scheme,  with  that  lofty  dis- 
regard for  efficiency  which  is  so  characteristic  of  our 
educational  lords  and  masters,  makes  no  suggestion 
as  to  the  qualification  of  the  examiners.  It  is  sufficient 
that  some  external  examiner  shall  mete  out  to  the 
school  his  reward  or  censure,  unguided  and  uncontrolled. 
"  Once  in  every  year  at  least,"  and  in  the  old  days  the 
governors,  in  meek  obedience,  made  terms  with  some 
amiable  gentleman,  usually  a  country  clergyman  of 
unimpeachable  character  and  faint  recollection  of 
bygone  schooldays,  to  come  down  and  test  the  school 
in  all  the  subjects  of  the  then  uncrowded  curriculum. 

Let  us  speak  good  words  of  him.  He  often  did  his 
best,  distributing  praise  and  blame  in  such  just  propor- 
tions as  would  enable  him  to  pocket  his  cheque  with  a 
clear  conscience  and  hope  with  some  confidence  for  a 
renewal  of  the  task  in  the  following  year  and  years. 
Should  he  praise  indiscriminately,  his  reward  obviously 
was  not  properly  earned.  Did  he  blame  severely,  influ- 
ences would  be  brought  to  bear  that  left  him  in  the  cold 
thereafter.  "  Is  not  our  living  thereby  endangered  ?  " 
With  all  his  faults,  however,  he  was  usually  a  kindly, 
genial,  cultured  gentleman,  and  if  he  did  small  good, 
no  possible  harm  could  result  and  the  requirements  of 
the  scheme  were  fulfilled.  But  he  had  to  go.  As  the 
curriculum  was  extended  and  the  schools  increased,  his 
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deficiencies  for  the  task  were  too  palpable,  and  other 
measures  must  be  taken. 

Then  came  in,  about  fifty  years  ago,  the  great  era  of 
the  "  local "  examinations — a  brilliant  departure  that 
very  largely  owed  its  inception  to  the  present  Bishop  of 
Bristol.  This  scheme,  at  any  rate  on  the  surface, 
secured  competent  examiners  and  enabled  one  school 
to  be  compared  with  another.  It  is  interesting  to 
compare  the  figures  at  the  time  when  those  examina- 
tions began  with  those  of  the  present  day.  In  1858 
the  University  of  Cambridge  examined  "  locally  "  387 
boys ;  in  1906,  over  17,000  boys  and  girls  !  and  the 
figures  of  the  Oxford  "  locals "  would  show  similar 
growth.  The  "  locals  "  obviously  supplied  a  felt  need, 
and  they  seemed,  in  the  slang  phrase  of  the  day,  to  have 
come  to  stay.  With  their  development,  examinations 
on  all  hands  set  in  with  portentous  severity. 

The  one  thing  needful  had  been  discovered,  the  era  of 
privilege  had  been  swept  away,  competitive  examinations 
had  brought  in  that  new  heaven  and  new  earth  to  which 
every  ardent  soul  aspired.  "  Even  a  peer's  exalted 
station,"  sang  Mr.  W.  S.  Gilbert  in  Iolanthe,  "  shall  be 
thrown  open  to  competitive  examination." 

As  each  new  profession  was  organised,  as  each  new 
University  was  started,  as  the  Civil  Service  was  thrown 
open — the  first  thing  necessary  was  obviously  a  private 
and  separate  examination.  All  classes,  all  institutions 
were  inoculated  with  the  new  fever  and,  as  was  natural, 
it  assumed  its  most  virulent  form  in  the  schools  of  the 
country.  The  worship  of  the  "  locals "  began,  and 
though  the  larger  schools  as  a  rule  either  disdained  the 
new  movement  altogether  or  breathed  the  larger  and 
freer  air  of  the  "  Joint  Board,"  the  majority  very  soon 
became  entangled  in  the  system 

It  is  not  suggested  for  one  moment  that  the  system 
was  originally  a  harmful  one.  No  doubt  in  many  cases 
it  did  great  good.  Schools  which  had  been  going  on 
in  a  placid,  sleepy  way  were  awakened  out  of  their 
torpor,  teaching  became  more  vigorous  and  more 
conscientious ;  the  reports  of  the  examiners  enabled 
headmasters  to  strengthen  weak  places  in  their  curricu- 
lum, and  an  incentive  for  work  was  given  to  the  students 
that  in  many  cases  operated  entirely  to  their  advantage. 
The  one  great  evil  was  that  the  success  of  the  "  locals  " 
stimulated  so  many  other  bodies  to  have  their  own 
examinations  that  the  unfortunate  headmaster  often 
found  himself  obliged  to  prepare  boys  for  four  or  five 
different  examinations  at  the  same  time.  There  was 
the  London  Matriculation,  the  College  of  Preceptors, 
the  preliminary  examinations  for  medical  students,  for 
accountants,  for  dentists,  for  chemists,  for  veterinary 
surgeons,  for  banks,  for  the  Civil  Service,  and  a  hundred 
others,  and  though  even  at  an  early  date  no  doubt  some 
of  the  professions  recognised  the  "  local  examinations," 
yet  their  requirements  as  to  subjects  differed  so  greatly 
that  it  was  unsafe  not  to  take  the  particular  schedule. 
Imagine  the  chaos  in  a  school !  Imagine  the  injury 
done  to  the  sacred  name  of  education !  Much  of  this  is 
being  gradually  altered,  yet  even  now,  though  Oxford, 
Cambridge,  London  and  some  of  the  new  Universities 


recognise  one  another's  examination,  the  path  is  hedged 
with  difficulties  and  the  slightest  slip  may  invalidate 
a  successful  pass.  To  take  a  solitary  instance.  A  boy 
desires  to  become  an  accountant  and  takes  with  his 
schoolfellows  the  "  Senior  Local,"  passing  in  honours 
and  possibly  with  distinction  in  several  subjects.  Is  he 
thereby  set  free  to  start  on  his  career  without  any 
preliminary  barrier  ?  By  no  means  !  He  has  just  failed 
to  pass  in  English  history,  and  though  his  teachers  could 
and  would  willingly  certify  that  he  has  quite  a  fair 
knowledge  of  English  history  his  success  counts  for 
nothing.  The  whole  preliminary  examination  of  the 
Accountants'  Institute  has  to  be  taken  ! 

This  point  need  not  be  laboured.  The  stupidities  of 
such  a  system  are  gross,  open  and  palpable  and  cry  aloud 
for  remedy.  When  we  really  have  a  Minister  of  Educa- 
tion who  cares  about  education,  all  these  anomalies 
could  be  swept  away  almost  by  a  stroke  of  the  pen. 

The  evil  that  afflicts  the  schools  is  worse  even  than 
that.  What  has  happened  before  has  happened  yet 
again.  The  one  good  custom  has  corrupted  the  world. 
Originally  the  "  locals  "  were  instituted  because  of  our 
transgressions,  and  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  schools 
have  suffered  a  signal  punishment.  The  "  locals  "  have 
come  to  be  regarded  as  an  end  in  themselves. 

The  advertising  headmaster,  that  enemy  of  the  human 
race,  has  found  his  opportunity  and  seized  it  with  no 
reluctant  hand.  Whatever  else  happens  in  the  school 
year  a  great  record  must  be  created  in  the  "  locals."  To 
that  end  the  whole  energies  of  the  staff  must  be  directed. 
It  is  not  the  great  educator  that  is  needed,  but  the  stern 
boy-driver  who  will  get  good  results  (Oh  word  of  sinister 
omen)  in  the  examinations.  The  method  of  preparing 
is  reduced  to  a  fine  art  and  signal  is  the  success  that 
awaits  the  skilled  headmaster.  The  results  are  out ! 
the  triumph  is  splendid,  without  a  moment's  delay  the 
results  are  posted  off  to  the  local  papers  and  fly-sheets 
are  printed  to  be  sent  round  to  parents,  present  and  pro- 
spective. Olympian  brows  are  wreathed  in  smiles,  and 
blessed  is  he  who  asks  for  a  half-holiday  on  that  great  day. 

This  is  no  imaginary  picture,  it  may  be  seen  in  scores 
of  schools  and  though  the  judicious  grieve  they  usually 
do  the  same.  After  all  it  is  the  norm  by  which  a  school 
is  judged,  and  a  headmaster's  success  and  reputation 
often  depend  upon  this.  It  is  the  one  result  that  the 
world's  coarse  finger  can  most  surely  plumb  !  But  no 
one  would  admit  that  this  was  education — it  is  not  even 
instruction — in  most  cases  it  is  unadulterated  cramming. 
Exferto  crede.  A  rough  test  was  made  some  time  ago, 
unintentionally  it  is  true,  but  none  the  less  significant. 
A  form  was  being  prepared  for  the  "  Junior  Locals  "  by 
a  "  driver  "  of  established  reputation  in  getting  boys 
through — particularly  in  Latin.  The  subject  was  a 
book  of  the  Mneid — may  the  sacred  shade  of  Virgil 
forgive  and  pass,  at  any  rate,  with  averted  eye !— and, 
needless  to  say,  it  occupied  the  whole  of  the  year.  The 
method  was  simple  in  the  extreme.  First  of  all  the 
master  dictated  the  translation,  which  was  faithfully 
copied  by  the  boys.  It  was  then  laboriously  learnt  by 
heart — a  process  quickened  by  dour  looks  and  stringent 
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penalties — and  finally  reproduced  almost  verbally. 
Then"  the  grammar  was  treated  word  by  word — a  few 
allusions  and  geographical  positions  carefully  learnt 
and  the  artistic  edifice  was  complete.  The  results  in  the 
"  locals  "  were  eminently  satisfactory,  and  when  the  form 
in  the  process  of  time  moved  up  to  the  sixth  form  master, 
great  were  his  expectations.  As  a  result,  however,  it  was 
considered  advisable  that  the  "  driver "  should  take 
his  methods  to  another  school,  and  a  real  scholar  took  his 
work,  a  good  teacher  with  a  deep  love  and  appreciation 
of  his  work.  Any  one  experienced  in  "  locals  "  will  guess 
the  result — a  complete  and  disastrous  failure. 

It  is  no  exaggeration,  but  an  absolute  truth,  to  assert 
that  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  preparation  for  the  "  locals  " 
kills  all  appreciation  of  literature.  Are  we  not  all 
familiar  with  the  schoolgirl  and  her  artless  remark  ? 
"As  you  like  it  ?  Oh  yes,  I  know  that  well.  I  got  it  up 
at  school  for  the  locals."  "  Got  it  up."  Does  she  ever 
read  Shakespeare  for  herself  ?  Lay  hold  of  that  supreme 
test,  by  that  let  the  "  locals  "  stand  or  fall  and  every  one 
knows  what  the  result  must  be. 

The  "  locals  "  have  done  their  work  and  they  must  go 
— in  the  name  of  education  they  should  exist  no  longer. 
Oh,  for  that  great  Minister — aristocrat,  autocrat, 
democrat,  what  care  we  ? — who  will  introduce  the  one 
leaving  examination  which  shall  serve  as  an  entrance  to 
every  profession  and  every  calling.  It  is  so  simple 
and  yet  so  hard.  Are  not  so  many  livings  thereby 
endangered  ?  And  yet  they  need  not  be.  If  thought 
fit,  each  University  might  have  its  own  area  assigned 
to  it  and  examine  all  the  schools  comprised  therein  with 
the  assistance  of  the  teachers  and  under  the  controlling 
supervision  of  the  Board.  Two  certificates  might  be 
awarded — one  for  boys  of  sixteen,  the  other  for  those 
of  eighteen.  The  certificates  should  simply  say  that 
the  student  has  satisfied  the  examiners  in  certain  obliga- 
tory subjects,  such,  for  instance,  as  those  now  insisted 
upon  by  the  University  of  London.  The  standard  of 
the  higher  certificate  should  be  much  the  same,  but  might 
gradually  be  raised.  No  certificate  should  be  awarded 
(except  in  very  exceptional  cases)  to  a  boy  who  has  not 
passed  at  least  four  years  at  an  approved  secondary 
school  and  who  has  not  borne  a  good  record  for  health 
and  character.  Here  should  exist  the  "  open  sesame  " 
for  all  professions  and  all  Universities.  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  might  still  require  Greek,  but  it  would  be 
absurd  to  say  that  a  student  who  had  attained  the 
requisite  standard  in  such  an  examination  was  not 
qualified  to  take  advantage  of  any  instruction  that  might 
be  offered  or  any  career  that  was  open  to  him. 

Attention  may  be  drawn  to  an  unsigned  article  in  the 
Church  Quarterly  Review  on  "  Children  without  Nurseries," 
in  which  is  presented  the  life  of  the  child  in  the  urban 
areas  of  mean  streets.  Necessarily  a  good  deal  of  the  paper 
is  devoted  to  educational  matters,  but  the  physical  conditions 
of  the  child's  existence  also  receive  consideration.  The 
article  does  not  stop  short  with  the  end  of  school  life,  but 
recognises  the  importance  of  the  years  which  immediately 
follow  in  determining  the  future  prospects  of  the  young  men 
and  women. 


French  Notes 


By  A.  H.  Diplock 


THE  DECREASE  OF  JUVENILE  OFFENDERS 

From  time  to  time  the  readers  of  newspapers  are  shocked 
by  reading  reports  of  crimes  committed  by  boys  or  girls 
into  thinking  that  the  rising  generation  is  morally  more 
tainted  with  evil  than  its  predecessor.  Official  statistics, 
however,  which  are  not  biased  either  by  prejudice  or 
sentiment,  show  plainly  enough  that  there  has  been  a 
steady  improvement  in  this  respect,  and  that  therefore 
the  outlook  for  the  future  is  hopeful  rather  than  dis- 
couraging. That  this  is  the  case  in  France  was  clearly 
proved  by  a  writer  in  Le  Journal  a  short  time  ago  ;  taking 
first  the  figures  for  minors  accused  of  gross  offences,  he 
finds  that  there  has  been  an  uninterrupted  decrease  from 
fifty-two  a  year  in  1871-5  to  twenty-two  for  the  five 
years  ending  with  1905.  A  similar  shrinkage  may  be 
observed  in  the  numbers  of  young  people  convicted  of 
minor  offences.  Here  the  figures  range  from  6714  in 
1871-5  to  4461  in  1901-5,  though  a  slight  rise  was  ob- 
servable during  the  ten  years  between  1886  and  1896. 
These  statistics  are  incontestably  accurate,  and  they 
show  clearly  that  modern  educational  methods  have 
continued  to  exercise  a  wholesome  influence  on  the 
conduct  of  those  entrusted  to  the  charge  of  the  school- 
master. Compulsory  education  may  not  be  beyond 
criticism,  but  it  has  at  any  rate  done  the  State  the 
incalculable  benefit  of  lessening  to  a  marked  degree  the 
numbers  of  those  who  go  to  recruit  the  ranks  of  pro- 
fessional criminals.  To-day  the  child's  mind  and  time 
are  more  fully  occupied  with  healthy  thoughts  and 
occupations.  Idleness  and  the  temptations  of  the  street 
are  less  active  in  their  evil  influence  upon  the  young,  and, 
accordingly,  the  child  on  leaving  school  for  work  is  far 
better  equipped  for  the  leading  of  an  honest  and  self- 
respecting  life  than  in  the  days  before  education  was 
the  serious  business  of  the  State.  "  He  knows  why  he 
works,  and  the  aim  which  he  is  pursuing.  Temptations 
have  less  hold  upon  his  mind,  which  is  accustomed  to 
think,  reflect,  and  ponder." 

But,  as  the  writer  goes  on  to  remark,  while  juvenile 
offenders  are  growing  steadily  less  numerous,  as  is  shown 
by  official  figures,  in  spite  of  the  increased  stringency 
with  which  the  records  are  now  kept,  the  awful  calendar 
of  crimes  committed  by  adults  shows  in  France  an 
appreciable  tendency  to  increase  in  length  and  horror. 
The  cases  of  murder  and  assassination  have  increased 
from  313  in  1901  to  443  in  1905,  while  crimes  against 
the  person  and  against  property  have  never  been  as 
numerous  as  at  the  present  time.  Yet  in  spite  of  this 
alarming  increase,  it  is  probably  true,  if  paradoxical,  to 
say  that  the  number  of  criminals  is  decreasing.  The  fact 
is  that  the  same  degraded  and  vicious  faces  appear 
time  after  time  in  the  courts.  The  hardened  criminal 
has  made  crime  his  regular  profession,  and  he  accepts 
his  sentence  with  more  or  less  equanimity  as  a  mere 
episode   that  interrupts  his   career  for  a  time.     The 
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death  penalty,  of  course,  is  a  different  matter  altogether, 
but  as  it  has  practically  been  abolished  in  France,  the 
criminal  may  submit  to  the  verdict  of  imprisonment 
and  hard  labour  with  tolerable  equanimity,  whatever 
the  enormity  of  his  offence  against  society  may  have 
been.  Condemnation,  in  [short,  is  simply  an  accident 
du  travail." 

A  remedy  (though  perhaps  not  the  best)  for  these 
futile  repeated  convictions  of  habitual  criminals  may  be 
found  in  transportation  for  life,  and  in  1885  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies  passed  a  law  having  in  view  the  purging  of  the 
country  of  the  plague  of  irreconcilable  offenders  against 
justice.  But  it  has  remained  to  a  large  extent  a  dead 
letter.  The  promoters  of  the  law  estimated  that  4500 
criminals  would  have  to  be  transported  every  year,  but 
owing  to  lack  of  money,  and  probably  other  causes  as 
well,  notoriously  dangerous  criminals  continue  to  carry 
on  their  deadly  work — with  interludes  of  prison  life — 
and  to-day  the  numbers  of  convicts  in  New  Caledonia 
and  Guiana  is  under  4000. 

The  facts  stated  above  show  convincingly  (1)  that 
juvenile  crime  in  France  is  decreasing,  and  (2)  that 
many  of  the  crimes  committed  are  the  work  of  old  hands. 
But  it  may  be  asked  whether,  as  with  us,  the  difficulty 
does  not  lie  in  maintaining  an  effective  control  over 
boys  and  girls  in  the  dangerous  years  when  they  are  free 
from  school  work  and  discipline,  and  are  exposed,  often 
with  little  helpful  influence  in  the  home,  to  the  myriad 
temptations  that  dog  their  steps  when  life  runs  hot 
in  the  veins,  and  evil  disguises  itself  as  manliness.  This 
surely  is  the  real  problem  which  social  reformers  have 
yet  to  solve.  To-day  the  child  is  fairly  well  protected 
against  the  evils  of  idleness  and  want  of  thought.  But 
lads  and  lasses  must  be  taught  to  face  the  world,  not 
with  ignorant  eyes,  but  with  a  sober  realisation  of  the 
temptations  that  lie  in  their  path  ;  and  it  is  here  that 
religion  at  its  best  may  find  room  for  the  exercise  of  its 
highest  and  most  effective  powers. 

THE  GREEK  QUESTION 

The  great  Greek  question,  after  disturbing  with  its 
wordy  tumult  the  ancient  peace  of  English  Universities, 
is  now  reaching  an  acute  stage  across  the  Channel.  In 
France,  as  in  England,  the  modern  spirit  of  revolt  against 
the  "  dead "  languages  in  favour  of  more  directly 
practical  studies  has  been  making  itself  felt  even  in 
those  centres  of  scholarship  which  gained  widespread 
fame  during  the  Revival  of  Learning  throughout  Western 
Europe,  and  the  lycees  are  now  seriously  affected  by  the 
same  cause.  The  declining  popularity  of  Greek  as  a 
school  subject  has  been  noticeable  for  some  time,  and 
several  years  ago  a  serious  attempt  was  made  to  check 
the  tendency,  and  to  raise  the  standard  of  knowledge 
by  limiting  the  study  of  Greek  to  those  who  displayed 
special  aptitude  for  and  interest  in  the  language.  Up  to 
that  time  every  lyceen  had  to  learn  a  minimum  of  Greek, 
and  the  average  standard  reached  had  been  deplorably 
low  for  half  a  century  past.  "  Not  one  candidate  in  ten 
for  the  degree  of  bachelor  could  translate  a  phrase  of 


Plato  or  a  line  of  Homer  "  ;  and  the  lovers  of  Greek 
accordingly  hoped,  by  making  its  study  optional,  to 
revive  the  cult  of  fine  scholarship  which  seemed  in 
danger  of  leaving  France  altogether.  The  fateful  change 
was  made,  but  since  then  matters  have  gone  from  bad 
to  worse,  much  to  the  surprise  and  disappointment  of 
those  who  were  responsible  for  the  relaxation  of  the 
bonds  of  discipline.  M.  Liard,  the  Vice-Rector  of  the 
Academy  of  Paris,  was  almost  alone  in  his  prophecy  of 
disaster,  which  now  seems  in  a  fair  way  of  fulfilment. 
The  scheme,  he  said,  would  mean  the  disappearance  of 
Greek,  and  events  are  proving  that  he  was  not  far  wrong. 
The  numbers  of  recruits  for  the  Greek  classes  have  fallen 
off  at  a  rate  not  contemplated  even  by  the  most  pessi- 
mistic opponents  of  the  scheme.  In  many  lycees  and 
colleges  the  professor  of  Greek  finds  his  class  dwindling 
down  to  nothing,  and  the  widespread  disinclination  of 
the  scholars  to  learn  what  is  certainly  one  of  the  finest 
languages  in  the  world  is  supported  by  the  preference 
shown  by  their  parents  for  science  and  living  languages. 
This  result,  however  deplorable  it  may  seem  to  many, 
is  perhaps  unavoidable  owing  to  the  rapidly  extending 
field  of  knowledge  and  the  consequent  need  for  careful 
selection  of  subjects  for  study.  But  the  curious  feature 
of  the  situation  is  that  while  Greek  has  fallen  into  such 
disfavour,  Latin  appears  to  retain  its  hold  on  the  affec- 
tions of  Frenchmen.  This  may  be  accounted  for  to 
a  large  extent,  of  course,  by  the  close  relationship 
between  the  two  languages  ;  but  while  it  is  pleasant  to 
think  that  at  least  one  dead  language  is  not  likely  to  be 
neglected  in  France  for  some  time  to  come,  there  will  be 
many  in  England  and  other  countries  to  regret  the 
diminishing  interest  in  Greek  displayed  by  a  country 
which  in  the  past  has  produced  so  many  fine  Greek 
scholars. 


The  Deutsches  Museum 
in  Munich 

By  A.  J.  Pressland,  M.A. 

For  some  time  objects  have  been  collected  for  a  Museum 
of  Science  and  Technology  in  Munich,  and,  during  the 
present  year,  they  have  been  on  exhibition  in  a  pro- 
visional building  in  the  Maximilianstrasse  pending  the 
erection  of  a  new  building,  on  the  banks  of  the  Isar,  on 
which  the  sum  of  £500,000  will  be  spent.  Next  year 
there  is  to  be  a  great  Exhibition  of  Industrial  Art  at 
Munich  and  some  of  our  readers  will  possibly  visit  it. 
In  that  case  it  is  well  that  they  should  know  how  far  the 
museum  can  help  them  in  their  teaching  work,  for  the 
object  is  to  supplement  class  work  by  Anschauungs- 
unterricht,  and  with  this  in  view  classes  are  admitted  at 
a  greatly  reduced  tariff  when  accompanied  by  their 
teachers.  In  every  room  there  is  an  official  to  explain 
the  exhibits,  and  the  visitor  may  frequently  perform  an 
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experiment  himself ;  the  number  of  buttons  to  press, 
strings  to  pull  and  handles  to  turn  is  innumerable. 
Whenever  information  is  desired  it  is  given  with  the 
utmost  geniality  and  politeness. 

There  is  something  to  interest  every  one.  The 
classical  scholar  can  see  models  of  Roman  roads  and  part 
of  a  military  road,  mentioned  by  Tacitus,  from  the 
Dievenmoor  near  Osnabriick.  The  agriculturist  can 
see  the  development  of  the  plough,  the  reaping  machine 
and  the  co-operative  dairy.  The  chemist  can  pass 
through  a  series  of  laboratories  beginning  at  a  wizard's 
den  and  ending  in  an  electro-chemical  research  chamber. 
He  will  see  some  of  Hofmann's  original  apparatus,  an 
imitation  of  Liebig's  work-table  at  Giessen  and  a  genea- 
logical table  of  tar-products  which  gives  a  startling 
conception  of  the  development  of  German  chemical 
industries.  The  mining  engineer  will  find  the  basement 
converted  into  a  coal-mine  illustrating  the  progress  of 
mining.  In  all  cases  the  historical  development  of 
knowledge  is  followed.  The  names  of  prominent 
scholars  and  discoverers  are  set  forth  on  the  walls,  but 
no  attempt  is  made  to  give  the  name  instead  of  the 
thing  or  to  explain  the  history  of  a  discovery  and  to 
ignore  the  principle. 

I  devoted  most  of  my  time  to  the  mathematical  and 
physical  sections  and  for  the  great  part  of  it  had  the 
company  of  an  Oxford  mathematician,  also  a  school- 
master. We  were  aghast  at  what  we  had  forgotten,  at 
the  amount  we  had  been  taught  that  was  useless,  at  the 
difficulty  of  recognising  machines  with  which  we  were 
supposed  to  be  familiar  from  text-book  pictures.  Our 
descriptions  are  neither  perfect  nor  complete,  but  they 
will  convince  the  reader  that  he  will  do  well  to  read  up 
some  of  his  mathematics  before  he  goes  to  Munich. 

The  arithmetical  exhibit  contains  the  abacus  in  various 
forms,  calculating  machines,  slide  rules  and  diagrams 
explaining  the  application  of  the  graph  to  calculation. 
In  plane  geometry  the  construction  of  ellipse  and 
hyperbola  by  mechanical  means,  of  cycloids,  epi-  and 
hypo-cycloids  by  trains  of  wheels  are  shown.  In  solid 
geometry  models  of  the  ellipsoid  and  hyperboloids 
showing  circular  sections  and  tangent  planes  are  on 
view.  Galton's  probability  machine,  Amsler's  plani- 
meter,  models  illustrating  function  theory,  and  integrating 
machines  illustrate  algebraical  processes. 

Dynamics  and  statics  are  liberally  treated,  and  there 
is  much  simple  apparatus  that  might  find  its  way  into 
a  class-room.  Of  course  there  is  Atwood's  machine,  but 
it  is  put  in  a  corner  out  of  the  way.  Newton's  Laws 
of  Motion  are  illustrated  so  far  as  is  possible.  Grave- 
sande's  machine,  explaining  central  forces,  is  on  view. 
A  machine  for  testing  the  isochronism  of  the  chords  of  a 
circle,  and  another  for  experimenting  with  projectiles 
having  a  constant  initial  velocity  but  varying  elevation, 
seem  easy  to  make  and  valuable  for  purposes  of  ex- 
periment. A  series  of  air-pumps,  beginning  with  Otto 
von  Guericke's  and  ending  with  the  modern  quick- 
silver pump,  show  the  development  of  this  branch  of 
pneumatics. 

The  balance  in  its  historical  development  is  an  at- 


tractive exhibit.  We  could  find  nowhere  a  Danish 
steelyard,  perhaps  some  one  at  Cambridge  will  present 
a  specimen  to  the  museum,  but  Roberval's  balance  was 
to  be  seen. 

An  interesting  set  of  drawing  instruments  presented 
by  Clement  Riefler  was  appropriately  completed  by 
some  of  his  own  best  work — and  Riefler's  best  is  an 
invitation  to  break  the  Eighth  Commandment.  Why 
will  English  makers  fill  a  box  with  a  lot  of  second-rate 
instruments  instead  of  giving,  in  first-rate  condition,  the 
two  or  three  that  are  necessary  ? 

At  present  there  is  no  catalogue  of  the  exhibits  to  be 
had.  When  one  is  published  the  visitor  will  learn  much 
about  Ohm,  Ampere,  Rumford  and  Senefelder,  whose 
original  apparatus  can  be  seen.  Some  photographs  can 
be  had  from  Stuffier  Kunsthandlung,  Perusastrasse 
Munich.  The  fifty-five  rooms  in  the  Maximilianstrasse's 
do  not  contain  all  that  has  been  collected.  The  material 
for  another  dozen  sections  is  stored  elsewhere.  To  this 
will  doubtless  be  added  a  huge  amount  from  the  ex- 
hibition of  1908.  The  reader  will  be  easily  convinced 
that  the  museum,  now  in  its  infancy,  promises  to  be  an 
institution  of  the  greatest  importance  for  the  industries 
of  South  Germany. 


Books  and  their  Writers 

The  Upper  and  the  Nether  Millstone 


The  following  words  occur  in  a  geography  published 
fifty  years  ago  and  written  by  the  Rev.  J.  Goldsmith, 
of  the  Royal  Naval  School,  Greenwich  : 

"  Manufacturing  industry  though  considerable  is  not 
progressing.  The  Germans  are  unable  to  withstand  the 
powerful  competition  of  Great  Britain,  whose  superior 
skill  and  machinery  enable  her  to  undersell  rivals  in 
every  market." 

"  Ample  provision  has  lately  been  made  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  people,  every  child  having  the  means,  and 
being  under  the  obligation,  to  acquire  the  elements  of 
education." 

Dr.  Howard's  book  *  is  a  prize  essay  which  endeavours 
to  show  the  reasons  for  the  great  change  in  German 
commerce.  Much  of  it  is  for  the  economist,  who  may 
find  fault  with  the  use  of  the  words  "  capital "  and 
"  capitalistic."  Much  of  it  is  for  the  statesman  ;  but 
there  is  sufficient  to  merit  careful  attention  on  the  part 
of  the  teacher. 

The  author,  an  American,  reiterates  the  opinion  that 
the  success  of  the  German  is  due  to  his  application  of 
scientific  method  to  government,  to  industries  and  to 
home  life.  "  The  German  household  miracle  is  the 
decent  maintenance  of  a  family  on  seventy-five  cents  or 
a  dollar  a  day." 

*  Cause  and  Extent  of  Industrial  Progress  of  Germany.  By 
E.  D.  Howard,  Ph.D.  xiv  +  147  pp.  (London  :  Constable.  4s.  6d. 
nett.) 
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But  scientific  method  is  not  everything,  the  ability  to 
co-operate,  the  wisdom  that  prefers  frugality  and  con- 
tentment to  speculative  riches  and  the  willingness  to 
obey  laws  without  futile  discussion  have  done  much  to 
ensure  stability  for  German  prosperity. 

"  In  Germany  he  will  see  evidences  of  poverty — but 
poverty  which  is  quite  different  from  the  picturesque 
loathsomeness  to  be  seen  in  our  (American)  slums.  He 
will  fail  to  find  that  ragged,  filthy,  drunken  depravity 
which  marks  so  many  English  cities,  as,  for  example, 
Liverpool  and  Manchester." 

This  social  progress  the  author  ascribes  to  education  : 
"  The  educational  system  of  Germany  goes  far  to 
eliminate  that  class  of  hopeless  incapables  which  is  the 
despair  of  the  charitable  societies  of  England  and 
America." 

The  part  played  by  the  army  as  an  educative  agency 
is  thus  described  :  "  The  army,  burdensome  as  it  is  to 
the  country  as  a  whole,  and  unlovely  as  are  some  of  its 
features,  must  be  regarded  as  being  distinctly  favourable 
to  industrial  progress." 

In  the  higher  schools  the  writer  sees  many  advantages 
arising  from  the  rigid  classification  of  German  society,  a 
classification  which  makes  the  people  prize  education, 
even  where  the  results  are  pecuniarily  meagre.  "  The 
father,  instead  of  striving  to  leave  large  inheritances  to 
his  children,  directs  his  efforts  to  equipping  them  as  well 
as  he  can  by  training  and  education  for  their  future 
careers." 

The  recognition  of  the  commercial  and  technical 
high  schools  as  of  equal  standing  with  the  Universities 
is  attracting  many  children  of  good  families  to  commerce 
and  the  industries  where  they  can  earn  large  incomes 
and  yet  maintain  their  social  position. 

As  to  the  future,  the  writer  says  :  "  Should  the  present- 
day  tendencies  in  economic  development  prove  to  be  per- 
manent, and  the  syndicate  become  the  normal  economic 
unit,  then  the  capacity  of  the  German  for  '  team  work,' 
this  power  to  efface  himself  in  the  interests  of  the  group, 
will  yield  many  advantages  to  German  industry." 

To  the  spread  of  education  among  the  peasant  classes 
and  the  capacity  for  team  work  in  maintaining  co-opera- 
tive societies,  the  author  ascribes  the  improvement 
in  agriculture,  which  he  says  is  manifest  in  the 
Empire. 

While  acknowledging  the  many  merits  of  the  book, 
we  must  point  out  two  grave  faults.  The  first  is  literary  : 
no  University  in  Great  Britain  would  award  a  prize  to 
the  essay  owing  to  its  faults  of  composition  and  style. 
Much  of  the  book  reads  like  a  catalogue,  and  this  suggests 
that  it  has  been  compiled  by  careful  extraction  from  the 
works  referred  to.  The  English  reader  has  to  think  two 
or  three  times  when  he  meets  a  sentence  like  this : 
"  Prussia  routed  freight  in  a  roundabout  way  to  the 
disadvantage  of  the  Saxon  lines  "  ;  and  an  equally  difficult 
sentence  refers  to  the  monotonous  rows  of  flat  buildings 
which  look  very  little  different  from  those  of  Charlotten- 
burg.  The  author  constantly  refers  to  one  book  as 
fur  das  deutsches  Reich;  we  notice  also  des  Deutsches 
Reichs    and  Grundriss  der    allgemeine    Volkswirtschafts- 
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lehre,   Deutsche    Verband    also    occurs— and    all    these 
mistakes  are  made  in  the  titles  of  books. 

The  second  fault  affects  the  publisher  ;  the  book  is  too 
dear.  We  would  suggest  that  the  publisher  should  get 
some  one  to  revise  the  language,  convert  weights  and 
measures,  and  then  issue  it  in  paper  covers  at  sixpence. 
We  believe  that  there  would  be  a  good  sale  among  our 
artisan  population  for  the  book  in  this  form.  It  has 
many  merits  and  conspicuous  faults— but  it  deserves  to 
be  read. 


II 

Volksschule  und  Lehrerbildung  in  den  Vereinigten 
Staaten  is  a  book  written  by  Dr.  Fr.  Kuypers,  of  Cologne, 
and  published  by  Teubner  and  Co.  in  their  series  "  Aus 
Natur  und  Geisteswelt "  at  the  modest  price  of  is.  ^d.  It 
gives  an  account  of  the  author's  visit  to  America  in  1904, 
when  he  attended  the  St.  Louis  Exhibition  and  inspected 
many  important  schools  of  the  United  States.  He  had 
prepared  himself  for  this  purpose  by  a  careful  perusal  of 
current  literature,  of  which  he  gives  a  bibliography  in 
an  appendix  to  his  preface. 

The  book  has  an  advantage  over  the  Mosely  Report 
in  that  it  is  a  concise  description  of  American  education 
by  one  who  can  form  his  own  opinion  and  is  not  afraid  to 
express  it  shortly.  It  is  not  altogether  favourable  to 
American  views.  The  author  believes  that  even  in  a 
democratic  State  the  school  must  be  an  absolute  monarchy 
where  the  teacher  commands  and  the  pupil  obeys.  In 
this  he  expresses  the  opinion  of  one  who  regards  the 
relationship  between  teacher  and  pupil  and  sees  in 
American  schools  an  appalling  want  of  discipline. 
Another,  more  genial  and  less  didactic,  writer,  Professor 
Baumgartner,  in  his  Errinerungen  aus  Amerika  (Orell 
Fiissli)  comparing  the  American  teacher  with  his  Swiss 
confrere,  finds  an  opposite  result.  "  The  Swiss  are  more 
democratic  in  their  schools  than  the  Americans.  The 
schools  of  the  United  States  are  monarchical  under  a 
director  who  is  responsible  for  discipline  and  instruction." 

As  in  the  States  a  mechanic  earns  a  better  wage  than 
a  teacher,  is  it  surprising  that  the  schools  should  be 
staffed  mostly  by  women  ?  As  a  consequence  kinder- 
garten ideas  pervade  education  up  to  the  University. 
Dr.  Kuypers  complains  that  Frobel  has  received  more 
recognition  in  America  than  in  his  native  country.  But 
he  thinks  also  that  the  worship  of  interest  as  the  key  to 
pedagogy  has  made  education  in  America  superficial 
and  presented  opportunities  for  shirking  a  solid  piece  of 
hard  work,  the  virtue  of  which  consists  not  in  the  content 
but  in  the  fact  that  it  has  been  done.  He  is  inclined  to 
doubt  the  value  of  manual  work,  though  he  admits  its 
excellence,  and  attributes  its  prominence  to  its  value  as 
an  aid  to  discipline  quite  as  much  as  to  its  intrinsic 
merits. 

Attendance  at  schools  in  the  United  States  cannot  be 
standardised.  In  some  States  it  is  not  even  compulsory 
and  in  many  it  is  lax.  Of  a  negro  school  in  St.  Louis 
Dr.  Kuypers  writes :  "So  long  as  the  children  are  a 
nuisance  at  home  they  are  sent  to  school,  but  as  soon 
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as  they  are  old  enough  to  be  useful  they  stay  away." 
In  respect  of  attendance  the  American  parent  has  much 
to  learn  from  Germany.  Elternabende  are  being 
introduced  to  strengthen  the  position  of  the  school  as  a 
social  centre,  and  parents'  unions  are  established  for 
the  discussion  of  questions  of  public  interest.  Of  these 
the  attitude  of  the  school  towards  the  Bible  is  attaining 
prominence.  No  public  school  is  permitted  to  discuss 
theological  questions,  but  all  may  give  moral  instruction. 
Dr.  Kuypers  says  that  there  is  a  strong  tendency  to 
introduce  the  reading  of  the  Bible,  and  quotes  the 
advice  of  the  Chinese  Minister  at  Washington,  that  a 
book  should  be  made  to  contain  the  moral  teaching  of 
the  Bible  to  the  exclusion  of  the  dogmatic,  and  the 
result  be  used  as  a  stimulus  to  high  ideals.  He  also 
quotes  the  opinion  of  the  National  Educational  Associa- 
tion :  "  We  hope  that  public  opinion  will  change  and  that 
the  English  Bible  will  be  studied  as  a  part  of  literature. 
We  ask  this,  not  as  a  favour  for  a  sect,  but  that  the  great 
book  may  be  a  guide  to  the  teacher  in  the  interpretation 
of  history,  literature,  law  and  civilisation,  a  factor  in  the 
development  of  citizenship  and  a  pattern  of  pure  literary 
style." 

Dr.  Kuypers  is  not  unmindful  of  the  problems  which 
complicate  American  education,  but  he  gives  due 
attention  to  the  best  work :  the  development  of  the 
Manual  Training  Schools  and  the  organisation  of  schools 
such  as  the  Horace  Mann  School  in  New  York.  He  sees 
two  dangers  in  American  education  :  one,  that  it  will 
become  superficial ;  and  the  other,  that  undue  attention 
will  be  given  to  "  show-work."  His  general  opinion  is 
summed  up  thus  :  In  organisation  the  American  school 
rests  on  better  principles,  but  is  less  developed  than 
the  German  school,  which  is  superior  in  knowledge  but 
deficient  in  power. 


The  Macrocosm 


A  new  "  Classical  Association  for  Ireland  "  is 
being  started  under  the  most  favourable  auspices,  as  the 
result  of  a  conference  of  classical  teachers  held  in  Dublin 
in  the  summer  ;  a  circular  inviting  support  being  issued 
signed  by  representatives  of  all  sides  of  education  in 
Ireland  concerned  with  classical  work,  the  organising 
committee  including  fellows  and  professors  of  Trinity 
College,  University  College,  and  the  Queen's  Colleges, 
members  of  the  Intermediate  Board  of  Education,  and 
leading  teachers  of  Secondary  Schools  for  boys  and  girls 
both  Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant.  Its  object  is  to 
improve  the  teaching  of  Classics  and  generally  to  promote 
Classical  knowledge.  It  is  unsectarian  and  non-party, 
and  does  not  propose  to  interfere  with  the  development  of 
other  branches  of  learning.  It  hopes  to  win  support  not 
only  from  teachers  but  from  members  of  the  learned 
professions  and  the  public  generally.  The  first  general 
meeting  will  be  held  early  next  year.  The  Hon.  Sec.  is 
Mr.  John  Thompson,  M.A.,  of  the  High  School,  Dublin. 

At  the  recent  Classical  Association  Congress  at  Cambridge, 
it  was  decided  to  accept  the  invitation  of  the  University  of 
Birmingham  to  hold  next  year's  meeting  in  that  town  in 
the  month  of  October. 


Geography  has  been  recently  defined  by  an  expert 
as  :  "  The  science  which  investigates  the  conditions  of 
the  macro-organism  and  the  space  relations  of  its 
component  parts." 

Any  one  attracted  by  this  illuminating  definition 
might  be  anxious  to  ascertain  how  much  attention  should 
be  paid  to  the  study  of  the  organism  and  how  much  time 
can  be  devoted  to  the  component  parts.  The  subject  is 
of  great  importance,  and  it  is  difficult  to  see  one's  way  to 
teaching  it  as  educationists  say  it  should  be  taught. 
With  this  end  in  view  I  venture,  if  with  all  the  airs  and 
graces  of  ignorance,  to  put  forward,  so  far  as  can  be 
gathered  from  papers  written  on  the  subject,  the  method 
of  teaching  geography  apparently  approved  by  certain 
advanced  professors,  and  to  ask  whether  the  concept  is 
correct. 

The  lesson  is  given  in  a  room  built  in  the  form  of  a 
hollow  sphere.  The  walls  are  decorated  with  orographic 
maps,  the  ceiling  with  astronomical  designs.  Before 
each  pupil  a  globe  is  suspended  ;  on  a  revolving  dais  sits 
the  teacher  surrounded  by  orreries  of  different  patterns. 
Bookcases  contain  stacks  of  Bradshaws  and  Continen- 
tal time-tables ;  drawers  are  crammed  with  foreign  pro- 
ducts, while  models  of  glaciers,  gulf  streams  and  vol- 
canoes lie  about  in  profusion  on  heaps  of  Ordnance 
maps. 

One  begins  with  the  garden  of  Eden  and  sets  the 
children  to  make  a  contour  map  of  it  and  to  draw  sec- 
tional plans,  investigating  by  the  way  the  meaning  of 
latitude  and  longitude.  Next,  a  careful  survey  of  the 
flora  and  fauna  of  the  spot  is  undertaken,  leading  up  to 
the  advent  of  man.  Before  discussing  the  commerce 
which  man  and  his  work  naturally  produced,  a  rapid 
glance  is  cast  at  the  age  of  monsters  or  the  glacial  period 
— whichever  the  teacher  favours — with  expeditions  to 
various  museums.  The  way  being  cleared  and  time 
being  no  object,  the  next  subject  to  attack  is  the  sundial 
and  its  ally  astronomy.  Having  explored  the  heavens 
we  return  to  earth  and  witness  the  wanderings  of  our 
forefathers  and  their  exposure  to  the  penalty  of  Adam. 
This  is  a  capital  opportunity  for  explaining  temperature, 
the  thermometer  and  the  aneroid. 

As  we  approach  the  Flood  we  deal  with  currents  and 
winds  ;  happy  indeed  if  we  can  avoid  the  topic  of  tides 
and  seasons,  and  sure  of  being  unable  to  escape  pressure 
of  air  and  rainfall.  When  the  Tower  of  Babel  looms  in  the 
distance,  we  call  to  our  aid  geology  to  determine  of  what 
materials  it  is  built  and  trigonometry  to  determine  its 
height.  With  the  dispersal  we  employ  scales  and 
distances  to  follow  the  track  of  each  family,  explaining 
what  rivers  and  seas  are,  as  they  are  encountered,  and 
tracing  the  movements  of  every  party  as  it  diverges  on 
its  particular  route.  If  the  child  taught  has  not  by  this 
time  passed  out  of  school  age,  one  puts  a  theodolite  into 
its  hand,  provides  it  with  modelling  clay  and  sets  it  to 
reconstruct  that  world  which  has  been  so  fully  revealed  to 
it,  carefully  warning  it  not  to  learn  any  names  of  places. 
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So  encyclopaedic  are  the  methods  of  some  modern 
geographers  that  they  fall  victims  to  their  own  demands. 
It  is  hardly  possible  for  a  man  who  has  not  surveyed 
the  globe  to  answer  their  requirements.  A  superficial 
examination  of  one  of  the  modern  books  reveals  instances 
of  topographical  inexactitude :  Malvern  water  is  de- 
scribed as  medicinal,  a  mistake  that  suggests  ignorance 
on  the  writer's  part  of  an  interesting  region.  Cologne 
has  the  German  name  usually  written  Coin,  which 
betrays  a  want  of  knowledge  of  things  German.  A 
certain  bend  in  the  course  of  the  Rhone  is  described  as 
being  near  the  foot  of  Mont  Blanc.  This  is  ludicrous  to 
any  one  who  knows  the  country.  It  would  be  as  illu- 
minating to  fix  the  position  of  Calais  by  saying  that  it 
is  near  Dover. 

Trivial  as  these  blunders  may  be,  they  are  no  c  unusual 
in  similar  works,  and  the  fact  that  experts  are  unable  to 
write  correctly  on  what  "  elementary  scholars  ought  to 
know  "  shows  how  impossible  it  is  for  a  boy  to  assimilate 
the  mass  of  information  he  is  now  supposed  to  digest. 

Geography  teaching  is  unquestionably  better  now  than 
it s  used  to  be  ;  schoolmasters  cannot  defend  bygone 
methods.  They  are  concerned  to  suggest  that  modern 
theorists  need  the  control  of  practical  teachers,  and  that 
schoolmasters  should  step  in  and  show  how  impossible 
it  is  to  carry  out  the  enormous*  programme  that  outsiders 
wish  to  force  on  them. 

In  particular  I  may  mention  a  few  items  that  seem 
more  suitable  for  specialists  at  a  University  than  for  boys 
at  school. 

In  the  vast  field  presented  to  the  learner  we  have 
geology,  tides  and  currents,  climate,  physical  and 
historical  geography,  the  technicalities  of  the  carto- 
grapher, in  short,  everything  connected  with  the  earth 
except  topography.  In  fact,  now  that  languages  may 
not  be  taught  on  scholarly  lines,  the  only  way  to  convey 
a  sound  knowledge  of  a  foreign  tongue  is  to  call  it 
ethnology  or  historical  geography  and  so  to  teach  it. 

It  is  right  to  go  back  to  first  principles  and  to  appeal 
to" reason.  But  when  one  addresses  unreasoning  pupils 
some  memory  work  is  necessary :  all  boys  are  not 
students.^.-". -l?'fc 

The  inexperienced  amateurs  who  now  meddle  with 
educational  matters  and  assume  that  boys  are  logical 
scientists  thirsting  for  knowledge  and  willing  to  devote 
an  hour  daily  to  a  subject  in  which  they  are  not  in- 
terested, might  be  less  tempted  than  they  are  to  extend 
the  boundaries  of  geography  if  they  had  to  teach  a  form 
all  their  pet  theories  in  two  lessons  a  week. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  geography  in  its  widest  form 
is  a  splendid  study  ;  so  is  comparative  philology.  The 
question  is,  how  far  is  a  schoolmaster  justified  in  taking 
his  form  soaring  into  the  unknown,  to  the  exclusion  of 
everyday  political  geography? 

For,  the  study  of  such  minutiae  as  symbols  on  maps, 
and  such  vast  subjects  as  the  origin  of  lakes  (a  matter  on 
which  experts  differ  widely)  cannot  be  pursued  without 
detriment  to  the  acquirement  of  a  knowledge  of  the 
earth  which  will  be  both  useful  and  will  make  one  think": 
the  be-all  and  end-all  of  all  sound  learning. 


The  Sutherland  Technical 
School 

By  J.  C.  Medd,  M.A. 

Reference  was  made  last  month  to  the  discontinuance 
of  the  school  at  Bigods,  near  Dunmow.  It  is  now 
necessary  to  go  to  the  extreme  north  of  Scotland  to  find 
any  school  in  Great  Britain  corresponding  with  the  one 
in  Essex.  During  a  recent  visit  to  the  Highlands 
an  opportunity  presented  itself  for  the  thorough  investi- 
gation of  the  boys'  school  established  at  Golspie  in 
1904.  In  a  certain  sense  it  is  still  in  the  experimental 
stage,  for  no  definite  opinion  can  yet  be  formed  as  to  the 
effect  of  the  education  provided  upon  the  future  careers 
of  the  pupils,  but  sufficient  time  has  elapsed  to  show  the 
wide  appreciation  of  the  school  in  the  area  which  it  is 
intended  to  serve,  and  the  suitability  of  the  instruction 
offered.  It  opened  with  twenty-four  scholars  ;  it  can 
accommodate  forty-eight ;  last  year  it  was  full,  and  for 
the  sixteen  vacancies,  which  occur  annually,  there  were 
thirty  applications  this  year. 

The  school  is  beautifully  situated  on  high  ground 
with  very  extensive  views,  and  according  to  the  report 
of  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health  to  the  Sutherland  County 
Council,  "  the  excellent  sanitary  arrangements  present 
an  ideal  which  few  other  schools  may  be  able  to  attain 
to."  The  buildings  include  a  boarding-house  (all  the 
pupils  are  boarders),  chemical  and  physical  laboratories, 
crafts  and  arts  rooms,  and  a  gymnasium.  The  full 
course  is  for  three  years,  and  the  pupils,  who  are  drawn 
from  the  counties  of  Caithness,  Sutherland,  Ross  and 
Inverness,  enter  at  the  age  of  twelve  and  a  half  to  thirteen 
and  a  half  years  direct  from  the  primary  school.  There 
are  no  fees.  The  cost  of  board,  lodging  and  tuition, 
estimated  at  £30  a  year  per  head,  is  covered  by  bursaries 
given  by  various  private  individuals,  associations,  and 
County  Councils.  The  parents  or  guardians,  who  belong 
mainly  to  the  crofter,  cotter  or  fisherman  class,  have 
only  to  furnish  the  boy's  outfit,  and  the  boys  themselves 
contribute  to  their  maintenance  to  some  extent  by  doing 
all  the  manual  work  in  the  school  except  cooking  and 
washing.  Candidates  for  bursaries  must  be  under 
fourteen  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  entry,  and  must  have 
satisfied  H.M.  Inspector  that  they  are  qualified  to  profit 
by  the  instruction.  They  must  also  be  examined  by 
the  medical  officer  of  the  school,  and  certified  to  be  in 
good  health,  of  sound  constitution,  and  free  from  bodily 
or  mental  defect.  A  bursary  may  at  any  time  be  with- 
drawn if  the  governors  of  the  school  are  not  satisfied 
with  the  conduct  and  progress  of  the  holder. 

The  curriculum  comprises  English  and  English 
literature,  history,  geography,  mathematics,  chemistry 
and  physics,  drawing,  design,  modelling,  wood  and 
metal  work,  physical  drill,  gymnastics,  short 
range  rifle  practice,  and  swimming.  The  hours  per 
week  devoted  to  each  subject  are  approximately  as 
follows  : 
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Subject. 

First 
Year. 

Second 
Year. 

Third 
Year. 

English 
Mathematics 
Experimental  sciences 
Natural  history 
Manual  instruction 
Drawing  and  modelling 
Business  knowledge 

8 

8J 

5 

3 

5 

3* 

7\ 

5 
3 
5 
3i 

n 

5 
3 
5 
»i 

2 

The  natural  history  lessons  are  illustrated  by,  and 
associated  with,  practical  work  in  the  gardens  and 
demonstration  plots  attached  to  the  school. 

All  lads  go  through  the  same  course  in  the  first  two 
years,  but  in  the  third,  though  they  continue  their  general 
education  on  similar  lines,  some  specialisation  with  a  view 
to  subsequent  employment  is  permitted  in  accordance 
with  the  boy's  own  tastes  and  inclinations  and  his 
parents'  wishes.  In  this  and  other  respects  the  school 
closely  resembles  the  Ecole  primaire  superieure.  To 
foster  something  akin  to  the  esprit  de  corps  of  a  great 
public  school  the  boys  are  divided  into  clans  with  a 
fair  proportion  in  each  clan  of  boys  from  each  of  the 
three  years.  A  clan  works  together  in  many  ways, 
competing  in  games  and  physical  exercises  through 
their  chosen  champions  whenever  the  particular  game, 
e.g.,  chess,  does  not  admit  of  all  the  members  taking 
part.  The  clan,  as  a  whole,  which  gets  most  marks 
in  the  year,  is  placed  first  and  the  chief  receives  a  silver 
medal,  a  bronze  one  being  given  to  each  of  the  other 
members. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  school  may  shortly  be  affiliated 
to  one  of  corresponding  organisation  and  aims  in  Canada, 
preferably  perhaps  to  one  of  the  newly  established 
Macdonald  schools.  The  pupils  of  the  affiliated  schools 
would  then  periodically  exchange  letters  or  papers 
descriptive  of  the  characteristic  features  of  their  respec- 
tive districts.  Proceeding  by  gradual  stages  according 
to  their  age  and  capacity  they  would  write  accounts  of 
the  flora  and  fauna  to  be  found  in  the  neighbourhood, 
the  physical  and  geological  conformation  of  the  country, 
the  local  industries,  the  crops,  the  methods  of  cultivation 
and  the  nature  of  the  soil,  the  facilities  for  the  distribu- 
tion and  sale  of  produce,  the  system  of  land  tenure,  the 
rate  of  wages,  the  cost  of  living  and  the  general  social 
and  economic  condition  of  the  people.  There  is  no  better 
way  of  encouraging  pupils,  no  matter  what  the  grade  of 
their  school  may  be,  to  make  themselves  thoroughly 
familiar  with  the  facts  of  their  environment ;  the  value 
of  the  knowledge  then  acquired  cannot  be  exaggerated, 
and  experience  proves  that  all  pupils  take  a  keener 
interest  in  and  will  more  readily  study  the  life  about 
them  if  they  have  to  communicate  the  results  of  their 
inquiries  to  others. 

As  the  Duchess  of  Sutherland  has  aptly  observed : 
"  The  old  days  of  '  a  shilling  in  your  pocket  and  luck 
go  with  you,  my  boy,'  are  past !  "  Manual  no  less  than 
mental  dexterity  is  the  essential  condition  of  success 
in  every  sphere  of  human  activity.     No  child  should  be 


debarred  from  facilities  for  developing  his  faculties  to 
the  highest  point.  What  is  now  being  done  at  Golspie 
illustrates  what  ought  to  be  a  normal  element  in  the 
educational  system  of  each  local  authority.  Provision 
for  the  needs  of  elementary  and  secondary  school  children 
is  fairly  complete,  but  those,  who  require  something 
beyond  the  former  and  for  whom  secondary  education, 
rightly  understood,  is  inappropriate,  have  rarely  any 
opportunities  for  continuous  instruction  between  the 
ages  of  twelve  or  thirteen  and  fifteen  or  sixteen.  It 
cannot  be  too  frequently  urged  that  the  wants  of  these 
children,  especially  in  the  country,  have  to  be  satisfied. 
The  gap  must  be  filled,  and  local  authorities  ought  not 
to  wait  until  some  generous  benefactor  fills  the  gap. 
The  Golspie  school,  notwithstanding  its  acknowledged 
value  to  the  whole  of  the  Highlands,  has  still  to  depend 
upon  private  resources  for  the  £2000  which  its  main- 
tenance annually  entails.  This  is  not  as  it  should  be. 
The  State  and  the  local  authorities  are  not  justified  in 
leaving  one  of  the  most  important  departments  of 
national  education  to  the  enterprise  and  liberality  of 
private  individuals.  Those  who  have  the  interests  of 
the  class  of  children  for  whom  such  schools  are  intended 
should  not  rest  content  until  one  at  least  has  been 
established  at  the  public  expense  in  the  rural  districts 
of  every  county  in  the  United  Kingdom. 


Correspondence 


THE  ADVANCED   VERSUS  THE  "  TRUE  "  WOMAN. 
To  the  Editor  of  School. 

Dear  Sir, — Professor  Armstrong  has  been  instructing 
us  {inter  alia)  on  true  womanhood.  Apparently  the 
advanced  woman  (all  teachers  included)  is  destitute  of 
womanly  instincts.  Has  Professor  Armstrong  ever  seen 
a  High  School  staff  adoring  a  baby  visitor  ?  My  ex- 
perience is  that  the  ordinary  woman  teacher  is  pathetically 
feminine  and  not  at  all  likely  to  underestimate  woman's 
most  important  function. 

Professor  Armstrong  implies  that  we  are  seeking  to 
divert  our  girls  from  wifehood  and  motherhood.  How 
does  he  know  this  ?  Is  he  ever  present  at  those  intimate 
talks  we  have  with  our  elder  girls  on  those  sacred  sub- 
jects ?  It  is  even  conceivable  that  unmarried  women 
might  (on  the  principle  that  onlookers  see  most  of  the 
game)  give  excellent  advice  on  marriage. 

"  This  type  will  fail  to  perpetuate  itself."  Physically, 
perhaps — more's  the  pity.  But  I  think  many  of  the 
women  of  England  could  arise  now  and  "  call  blessed  " 
that  fine  though  childless  generation  who  have  given  their 
strength,  soul,  and  spirit  to  the  children  of  others.  Some 
of  us  even  may  "  live  again  in  lives  made  better  by  our 
presence." 

Our  work  is  not  "  woman's  work."  Personally  I  had 
always  thought  the  training  of  children  an  honourable, 
worthy,  and  womanly  calling.  I  had  thought  proudly 
that  we  were  "  assistant  mothers  !  " 

But  this  is  a  "  sentimental  "  standpoint  (blessed  word  !) 
I  hide  my  diminished  head. 

Yours  truly, 

Headmistress. 
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SPORTS  IN  GIRLS'  SCHOOLS. 
To  the  Editor  of  School. 

Sir, — Miss  Florence  Low's  remarks  on  Sports  in  Girls' 
Schools  tempt  some  reply,  for  which  I  shall  be  glad  if  you 
can  find  space.  She  questions  whether  "  official  en- 
couragement "  of  games  is  desirable  :  I  would  say  by  all 
means,  but  let  the  encouragement  extend  to  every  form  of 
excellence.  Under  two  limitations,  conspicuous  success 
in  hockey  may  as  justly  receive  both  praise  and  prize  as, 
say,  a  first-rate  essay  on  some  Shakespearean  subject. 
The  brilliant  essay  implies  probably  diligence,  careful 
reading,  power  of  using  words,  and  a  degree  of  literary 
taste  ;  and  the  hockey  success  implies  physical  courage 
and  strength,  a  certain  training  in  esprit  de  corps  and  good 
temper,  and  the  nerve  and  quickness  to  seize  an  oppor- 
tunity and  make  a  right  decision  at  a  moment's  notice. 
Either  set  of  qualities  is  sufficiently  valuable  to  justify 
liberal  encouragement,  under  two  very  important  limita- 
tions, viz.,  that  a  girl's  all-round  school  work  should  reach 
a  reasonable  minimum  in  industry  and  thoroughness,  and 
that  her  health  should  not  be  allowed  to  suffer,  i.e., 
neglect  and  indolence,  or  failure  to  maintain  a  proper 
standard  of  health,  should  be  regarded  as  disqualifications 
alike  for  a  prize  in  English  Composition  and  for  a  dis- 
tinction in  Hockey.  The  observance  of  these  conditions 
would  impress  on  the  girls  that  they  are  bound  as  far  as 
possible  to  keep  themselves  in  good  health,  and  bound 
also  to  second  their  parents'  efforts  and  expense  on  their 
account,  so  far  as  to  gain  a  good  education.  With  these 
two  provisos,  school  authorities  need  not  fear  to  en- 
courage collective  games  such  as  hockey,  in  which  a  girl 
has  to  play  for  her  team  rather  than  for  herself.  Surely 
there  should  be  at  least  some  members  of  the  school  staff 
who  can  feel  the  youthful  enthusiasm  for  running  and 
hitting,  the  animal  exhilaration  of  fresh  air  and  rapid 
exercise,  combined  with  the  excitement  of  competition  ; 
while  the  older  and  graver  teachers  will  do  well  to  perceive 
that  on  the  hockey  field  a  girl  may  learn  the  community 
spirit,  may  practise  herself  in  swift  decision,  and  may  gain 
the  habit  of  playing  doggedly  and  cheerfully  a  losing  game. 

May  I  add  a  suggestion  which,  if  carried  out,  would 
render  the  game  even  more  valuable  than  at  present  ?  It 
is  that  the  regulation  time  for  women's  hockey  matches 
be  shortened  to  two  half-hours.  The  time  now  regular, 
thirty-five  minutes  each  half,  was,  of  course,  fixed  by  and 
for  men  players,  the  average  of  whose  physical  strength 
is  greater  than  that  of  women.  It  might  be  open  to  the 
mistress  also  to  advise  delicate  girls  to  play  in  pairs, 
i.e.,  two  occupying  one  place  in  the  team,  one  playing  for 
the  first  half-time  and  the  other  relieving  her  for  the 
second  ;  by  this  means  a  larger  number  of  girls  would  take 
less  prolonged  (and  therefore  easier)  exercise. 

By  organisation  such  as  this,  hockey  will  encourage 
public  spirit  in  the  school,  and  promote  the  physical  and 
moral  well-being  of  its  members. 

I  am,  Sir,  yours  faithfully, 

M.  A.  Thomas. 


The  Oxford  School  of  Forestry  and  Agriculture  is  now 
housed  in  a  new  building,  which  before  long  will  probably 
be  much  extended.  As  a  career  for  young  people  who  like 
an  outdoor  life,  the  Indian  Forest  service  has  much  to  re- 
commend it. 


Minor  Notices 

English  Texts  for  Secondary  Schools.  Charles  Lamb- 
Essays  and  Letters.  Selected  by  A.  Guthkclch- 
(George  Bell  and  Sons.     Price  is.  4<£.) 

It  is  not  often  that  much  can  be  said  for  a  book  of  selec- 
tions. This  is  in  every  way  an  exception  to  the  rule  that 
selections  keep  us  away  from  the  author.  It  is  an  epitome 
of  Lamb's  life  and  personality,  told  mainly  in  Lamb's  own 
words  by  means  of  a  few  chosen  essays  and  letters  woven 
together  with  a  very  few  explanatory  lines.  A  wise  young 
reader  will  go  out  at  once  and  spend  another  shilling  or 
so  in  getting  Elia  unabridged.  But,  like  a  certain  older 
reader,  he  will  keep  this  book  for  the  sake  of  its  story  and 
as  a  book  of  reference,  and  will  often  turn  to  the  map  of 
Lamb's  London  and  the  very  useful  dates  and  literary  notes. 

Handbooks  of  English  Literature.  Edited  by  Professor 
Hales.  The  Age  of  Transition.  By  F.  J.  Snell,  M.A. 
(George  Bell  and  Sons.     2  vols.     7s.) 

This  was  an  age  of  unrest,  caused  by  domestic  and  foreign 
wars  and  religious  troubles.  The  court  had  no  leisure  for 
the  patronage  that  helped  to  preserve  great  poems  for 
England,  and  so  its  poets  are  known  chiefly  as  the  suc- 
cessors of  Chaucer  and  the  predecessors  of  Spenser.  The 
writers  of  Scotland — Blind  Harry,  James  I.,  Dunbar,  Lynd- 
say — rival  our  Occleve  and  Lydgate  ;  Englishmen  shine 
only  with  the  coming  of  the  more  polished  verse  of  Wyatt 
and  Surrey.  Ballad  poetry  flourished,  but  owing  to  the 
want  of  distinguished  patronage  its  fruit  was  lost,  except 
some  glorious  mutilated  fragments.  Prose  did  better,  being 
more  united  to  the  serious  practical  living  questions  of  the 
time.  The  Lollard  struggle  finally  gave  us  our  Bible. 
Serious  thought  gave  us  More's  work,  and  the  printing 
press  and  Caxton's  genius  both  kept  for  us  priceless  works 
like  the  Morte  a" Arthur  and  helped  to  settle  our  confused 
varieties  of  English  into  a  sort  of  dignified  simplicity.  The 
outlook  of  such  a  period  seems  dull  and  confused,  but  Mr. 
Snell  shows  an  enthusiasm  for  his  work  that  has  resulted 
in  two  volumes  of  very  pleasant  as  well  as  profitable  reading. 
The  first  volume  treats  of  English  and  Scottish  poetry. 
The  second  begins  with  a  delightful  introduction  to  the 
whole  work  by  Professor  Hales,  and  tells  of  our  dramatists 
and  prose  writers  between  Chaucer  and  Spenser. 

A  First  History  of  English  Literature.  By  David  Campbell. 
(Oliver  and  Boyd.) 

Mr.  Campbell  gives  his  readers  a  limited  list  of  authors 
with  a  short  account  of  each.  The  separate  chapters  corre- 
spond with  well-defined  periods  of  English  literature.  Copious 
notes  follow  each  chapter,  and  need  not  interfere  with  the 
reading  of  the  text.  They  show  considerable  industry, 
but  are  often  unnecessary,  especially  when  they  introduce 
controversial  matter.  The  name  Chevy  Chase  is  good 
enough  for  the  young  reader  of  the  ballad,  and  there  is  no 
need  to  unsettle  him  by  suggesting  that  it  is  a  corruption 
of  a  French  word  having  a  general  and  not  a  local  meaning. 
The  statement  as  to  Sir  Thomas  More's  end  is  misleading, 
if  only  because  it  tries  to  convey  too  much  information 
in  too  few  words.  There  are  other  instances  of  a  similar 
nature.  Mr.  Campbell  is  sound  in  advising  young  people 
to  read  steadily  and  not  trouble  too  much  about  the  meaning 
of  allegories.     There  is  usually  a  plain  story  as  well. 
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De    I'Angleterre.     Par    Madame    de    Stael.      Edited    by 

W.    G.    Hartog,    B.A.     xvi    +     126    pp.     (London  : 

Edward  Arnold,     is.  6d.) 
Causeries  du  Lundi.     Par  Sainte-Beuve.     Edited  by  A.  W. 

Tressler,  M.A.     viii.    +    152  pp.     (London  :  Edward 

Arnold,     is.  6d.) 
Le   Coup   d'Etat.     Par  Victor   Hugo.      Edited  by   J.   W. 

Longsdon,  M.A.     xxiv  +  120  pp.     (London:  Edward 


Arnold,     is.  6d.) 


These  three  volumes  belong  to  Edward  Arnold's  Advanced 
French  Series,  and  they  are  all  well  edited  and  well  printed. 
Mr.  Hartog  in  an  interesting  preface  says  that  Madame 
de  Stael  "  was  not  over  warmly  received  in  England." 
This  is  his  nice  way  of  putting  it.  Bentham  said  she  was 
"  a  trumpery  magpie,"  and  refused  to  see  her.  But  her 
charming  letters  and  other  works  have  survived  all  this 
sour  ill-will,  and  she  has  conquered  even  in  a  country 
that  gave  her  the  cold  shoulder.  It  was  a  happy  thought 
.to  extract  from  her  unfinished  Considerations  sur  la  Revolu- 
tion Franfaise  the  parts  in  which  she  refers  to  this  country, 
especially  as  our  form  of  government  approached  most 
nearly  to  her  idea  of  how  national  affairs  should  be  managed. 
The  editor  has  given  historical  notes,  exercises  in  transla- 
tion, and  has  succeeded  in  preparing  a  useful  and  interesting 
school  book. 

Although  the  Causeries  du  Lundi  made  their  first  appear- 
ance in  newspapers,  they  are  now,  unlike  most  other  journal- 
istic work,  to  be  reckoned  amongst  examples  of  the  best 
literary  criticism  of  modern  times.  They  were  the  fruit 
of  years  of  intense  study  and  of  careful  investigation ;  nor 
was  the  actual  writing  done  under  the  usual  newspaper 
conditions.  Each  Monday  work  upon  the  article  began, 
and  then  upon  each  of  the  five  following  days  Sainte-Beuve 
wrought  for  twelve  hours,  further  preparing  the  material 
and  composing  the  article.  On  Saturday  he  revised  his 
proofs  with  infinite  care.  On  Sunday  he  took  a  holiday  ; 
on  Monday  the  article  appeared,  and  he  set  to  work  upon 
another.  In  this  volume  we  have  a  selection,  with  literary 
notes  and  historical  notes  and  some  exercises  in  translation. 
Students  of  French  literature  cannot  disregard  Hugo, 
and  this  volume  forms  an  admirable  introduction  to  his 
works.  In  addition  to  the  text  taken  from  Napoleon  le 
Petit  there  is  an  introduction,  a  list  of  books  of  reference, 
a  biographical  note,  and  a  chronological  table. 

French  Commercial  Correspondence  and  Technicalities. 
By  W.  N.  Cornett.  viii  +  1 84  pp.  (London  :  Hirsch- 
feld  Brothers,  Limited.) 

The  main  part  of  the  book  consists  of  short  letters,  varied 
in  subject  matter,  and  accompanied  by  notes  ;  and  there  are 
some  valuable  preliminary  hints  upon  the  size  of  paper, 
envelopes,  addressing,  commencing  letters,  and  upon 
kindred  subjects.  The  instruction  covers  a  very  wide  field, 
and  it  is  imparted  by  an  expert. 

French  Readings  in  Science.     Selections  from  Scientific  and 

Technical    Writers.     Arranged    and    Edited    for    the 

Use  of  Students  by  De  V.  Payen-Payne.     viii  +   230 

pp.     (London  :    Blackie  and  Son.     t,s.  6d.) 

A  selection  of  passages  chiefly  from  chemical,  physical, 

astronomical,  physiological  and  botanical  works,  for  the  use 

of  candidates  seeking  a  degree  in  science  at  the  University 

of  London.     Since  1904  these  students  have  been  required 

to  translate  a  portion  of  a  French  and  of  a  German  scien- 


tific  work.     The   book   has   useful   notes,   and   admirably 
meets  the  need  that  has  called  it  forth. 


Arnold's  Modern  French.  Book  II.  Edited  by  H.  L. 
Hutton,  M.A.  viii  +  248  pp.  (London  :  Edward 
Arnold.     2s.) 

Pupils  between  the  ages  of  eleven  and  fifteen,  who  have 
studied  the  French  language  for  two  years  already,  will  be 
able  to  continue  their  work  by  the  aid  of  these  lessons.  In 
the  first  part  of  the  book  the  pupil  traverses  a  number  of 
everyday  subjects  ;  then  comes  a  continuation  of  that  part 
of  the  visit  to  Paris  which  was  commenced  in  Book  I., 
with  an  extension  into  the  country.  The  third  part  of  the 
book,  intended  for  use  side  by  side  with  the  second  part, 
contains  lessons  principally  on  historical  subjects.  Other 
features  of  the  book  are  exercises,  a  grammar,  a  vocabulary 
and  a  map. 

Arnold's  Lectures  Franfaises.  Book  III.  Compiled  and 
Edited  by  Maurice  A.  Gerothwohl,  D.Litt.  With 
Illustrations,  viii  +  184  pp.  (London  :  Edward 
Arnold,     is.  6d.) 

A  varied  selection  from  the  best  French  models,  designed 
for  the  use  of  the  middle  and  upper  forms  of  secondary 
schools.  The  editorial  work,  including  the  work  of  selec- 
tion, has  been  accomplished  by  a  teacher  of  wide  experience, 
and  thus  the  notes  and  glossary  are  valuable.  Six  good 
illustrations  add  to  the  attractiveness  of  a  volume  that  is 
likely  to  become  popular. 

My  Little  French  Friends.  By  Lina  Oswald.  With 
Illustrations  by  Jean  Bakewell  and  others,  viii  + 
84  pp.     (London  :    Alexander  Moring,  Limited.     2s.) 

The  publishers  of  prize  books  will  need  to  look  to  their 
laurels  soon,  or  they  will  find  that  lesson  books  have  beaten 
them  on  their  own  ground.  Very  much  more  care  has  been 
bestowed  upon  this  work  to  make  it  attractive  than  used 
to  be  given  even  to  presentation  volumes.  The  illustrations 
and  the  snatches  of  music  afe  such  as  children  like,  and 
type,  printing,  and  paper  are  excellent.  The  subject  matter 
is  simple,  yet  thoroughly  interesting,  and  likely  to  increase 
rapidly  the  young  student's  knowledge  of  French,  and  to 
induce  also  a  love  for  the  language.  Altogether  it  is  a  book 
of 'more  than  ordinary  merit.  £ 

Second  French  Book.     According  to  the  "  Direct  "  Method 

te  of  Teaching  Modern  Languages.     By  D.  Mackay,  M.A., 

and  F.  J.  Curtis,  Ph.D.,  B.A.     Enlarged  by  D.  Mackay, 

M.A.     With  thirty-seven  Illustrations,     viii  +  288  pp. 

(London  :    Whittaker  and  Co.     is.  6d.) 

We  have  previously  written  in  praise  of  some  of  the  newer 
methods  that  have  brought  life  into  the  teaching  of  French, 
and  of  the  work  done  by  the  authors  in  expounding  the 
direct  method.  In  this  book  they  continue  their  efforts, 
making  liberal  use  of  effective  illustrations,  and  of  sentences 
which  arise  naturally  in  daily  experience.  The  first  seventy- 
three  lessons  here  were  the  last  fifty-three  of  the  larger 
edition  of  the  First  French  Book,  with  a  number  of  altera- 
tions and  additions.  Words  which  the  authors  have  not 
introduced  before  are  in  thicker  type,  and  in  addition  to 
the  lessons  there  are  questionnaires,  exercises  in  grammar, 
exercises  for  translation  into  French,  a  grammar,  voca- 
bulary, and  French  songs  in  both  notations. 
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French  Idiomatic  Expressions.  (Gallicismes  et  Proverbes.) 
By  F.  Themoin.  viii  +  151  pp.  (London  and  Paris  : 
Hachette  and  Co.     2s.  6d.  nett.) 

The  author  of  this  useful  book  is  the  principal  of  "the 
Gouin  School  of  Languages,  and  in  the  arrangement  he  has 
adopted  here  the  idiomatic  expressions  which  relate  to  the 
same  class  of  idea  have  been  grouped  together  according 
to  their  sense,  and  linked  into  a  connected  text,  instead  of 
being  merely  printed  in  a  detached  alphabetical  list.  Thus, 
as  two  or  three  different  expressions  often  convey  the  same 
meaning,  they  are  mastered  in  one  and  the  same  effort, 
and  the  connected  text  makes  them  easier  to  understand 
and  remember.  The  book  contains  more  than  2500  dif- 
ferent expressions,  all  explained  in  easy  and  simple  French. 
It  is  intended  for  advanced  students  who  wish  to  under- 
stand French  thoroughly,  and  will  be  found  of  use  to  those 
preparing  for  examinations  such  as  the  Diplomatic  Service, 
the  Army,  and  the  Civil  Service.  Much  care  has  been  taken 
with  the  printing  and  arrangement  of  the  work,  and  alto- 
gether it  is  a  volume  to  be  recommended. 

The  Handbook  of  Education.  By  Yoxall  and  Gray.  (Pub- 
lished by  the  N.U.T.  3s.  6d.  nett.) 
There  are  many  reference  books  on  education,  but 
nobody  can  consider  his  library  on  the  subject  complete 
unless  it  includes  this  volume.  It  contains  an  enormous 
amount  of  information  on  the  "supply,  organisation,  and 
administration  of  elementary  and  secondary  education 
in  England  and  Wales."  The  statistics  which  are  given 
are  particularly  valuable,  and  must  have  caused  endless 
labour  in  their  compilation  ;  but  they  are  not  the  only 
useful  part  of  the  book.  Articles  are  included  dealing  with 
questions  of  educational  law  and  the  difficulties  of  organisa- 
tion which  confront  local  authorities.  Perhaps  the  elemen- 
tary portion  of  the  book  is  the  best,  but  a  good  deal  of  it 
is  devoted  to  secondary  education  also  ;  and  not  only  is 
the  system  of  England  and  Wales  discussed,  but  allusion 
is  made  to  the  practice  of  many  foreign  countries  as  well. 
In  a  word,  a  wonderful  compilation. 

English  Literature  from  the  Norman  Conquest  to  Chaucer. 
By  W.  H.  Schofield,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Comparative 
Literature  in  Harvard  University.  (Macmillan  and 
Co.     js.  6d.) 

The  more  this  volume  is  examined  the  more  it  is  forced 
upon  us  that  a  better  title  would  be  Literature  in  England. 
It  seems  so  overweighted  with  accounts  of  Anglo-Latin, 
Anglo-Norman,  and  Anglo-French  versions  of  the  romances 
of  the  Troy,  Charlemagne  and  Arthur  cycles,  that  little 
space  is  left  for  purely  English  matter,  whether  it  be 
chronicles  or  ballads,  politics  and  satire,  or  sacred  litera- 
ture. Perhaps  the  plan  of  the  book  is  at  fault.  "  It  covers 
particularly  the  period  down  to  the  birth  of  Chaucer,  but 
deals  also  with  such  later  productions  (romances,  tales, 
legends,  and  the  like)  as  are  written  in  early  mediaeval 
styles."  In  fact  it  treats,  in  a  way  not  personal  to  the 
authors,  of  literature  down  to  the  date  1400.  "  The  second 
volume  will  follow  a  different  plan  ...  it  will  treat  par- 
ticularly of  the  chief  writings  of  prominent  individuals,  and 
will  emphasise  their  personal  qualities  rather  than  the  origin 
and  development  of  their  themes."  For  instance,  Troilus 
and  Cressida  is  here  only  part  of  the  Troy  cycle  :  in  the 
coming  volume  it  will  be  part  of  Chaucer's  achievement. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  personality  and  environment  of 


other  writers,  here  usually  passed  over,  will  find  room  for 
full  treatment.  We  must  know  what  kind  of  men  were 
Orm,  Layman,  Wycliffe  :  how  men  lived  then  :  why  they 
wrote. 

The  appendices  are  valuable.  The  first  co-ordinates 
in  parallel  columns  historic  events  and  Latin,  French  and 
English  works :  the  second  consists  of  bibliographic  notes 
and  references  to  the  various  authors  consulted. 

The  Science  of  Common  Life.  By  J.  B.  Coppock,  B  Sc, 
F.I.C.,  F.C.S.  Principal  of  Kendal  Science  Schools. 
(Swan  Sonnenschein  and  Co.     $s.  6d.) 

Elementary  Science  of  Common  Life.  By  W.  T.  Boone, 
B.A.,  B.Sc.  Lecturer  in  Chemistry  at  Cheltenham 
Training  College.     (W.  B.  Clive.     25.)    .vi    ,  |  j 

These  are  text-books  for  the  same  Board  of  Education 
Examination.  They  are  carefully  compiled  and  evidently 
the  work  of  efficient  teachers,  and  differ  only  with  the 
individuality  of  the  writers.  In  Mr.  Coppock's  book,  on 
the  last  line  of  page  169,  "acids  "  ought  to  read  "  dilute 
acids."  Also  on  page  172  a  careful  reading  of  the  figures 
given  will  not  justify  Mr.  Coppock's  conclusions  as  to  the 
changes  in  the  composition  of  air  that  take  place  in  the 
lungs. 

Elementary  Problem  Papers.  By  C.  V.  Durell,  B.A.  Assis- 
tant Master  at  Winchester  College.  (Edward  Arnold, 
is.  6d.) 

Recent  mathematical  scholarship  papers  are  fairly 
accessible,  and  Mr.  Radford's  selection  of  weekly  papers  is 
well  up  to  scholarship  standard  ;  but  for  some  time  back 
need  has  been  felt  of  provision  for  boys  who  have  begun 
seriously  to  read  mathematics,  but  must  not  be  discouraged 
by  too  serious  difficulties.  Mr.  Durell  has  filled  the  gap 
very  well.  His  papers  cover  a  two  years'  course  of  reading 
in  the  ordinary  subjects,  excluding  the  Calculus.  Each 
paper  is  short,  and  therefore  may  be  supplemented  when  it 
seems  fit.  The  problems  are  not  hackneyed,  and  are  often 
fresh  and  interesting.  If  we  must  criticise  it  is  to  suggest 
that  some  of  the  very  numerous  problems  on  the  triangle 
and  its  allied  circles  might  well  have  given  way  to  a  few  on 
the  more  interesting  trigonometrical  series,  and  that  co- 
ordinate geometry  need  not  have  ended  with  the  parabola. 
But  probably  Mr.  Durell's  course  suited  some  particular 
set  of  pupils.  Any  good  teacher  will  welcome  the  book,  and 
add  to  it  for  himself. 

The  Senior  Geography.  By  A.  J.  and  F.  D.  Herbertson. 
(Oxford  :  The  Clarendon  Press.     2s.  6d.)  ||  ^  ■,-_-.!  :■  *.■£'**£ 

The  other  two  volumes  of  this  series  have  already  estab- 
lished themselves  in  the  favour  of  teachers,  and  we  have 
no  doubt  that  this  concluding  volume  will  be  equally 
welcomed.  As  might  be  expected,  it  enters  more  into 
detail  than  the  two  earlier  books,  and  presupposes  a  general 
knowledge  upon  which  to  base  more  special  information. 
To  a  reader  of  geographies  of  the  old  type  it  will  come  as  a 
shock  to  find  that  the  division  of  the  subject  into  continents 
and  countries  and  so  forth  has  been  eliminated,  and  the 
more  natural  treatment  of  regions,  as  designed  by  nature, 
substituted  in  its  place.  The  book  gives  a  great  deal  of 
useful  information  in  a  readable  form,  and  avoids  statistical 
tables  with  great  skill  :  a  series  of  excellent  maps  is  included 
in  the  text  to  illustrate  each  point  that  arises,  and  an 
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exhaustive  index  rounds  off  a  thoroughly  trustworthy 
book.  Teachers  who  have  not  yet  made  its  acquaintance 
should  make  haste  to  do  so. 

A  Junior  Physical  Geography.  By  E.  Ogwen  Williams. 
(George  Philip,  Son,  and  Nephew,  is.) 
This  is  a  useful  little  book  on  orthodox  lines,  originally 
written  for  the  junior  certificate  examination  of  the  Welsh 
Board.  The  information  is  given  in  a  concentrated  form 
resembling  notes,  and  can,  therefore,  lay  no  special  claim 
to  being  interesting  ;  but  we  have  no  doubt  that  it  is  very 
effective  for  class  purposes.  Several  good  maps  are 
included,  and  three  appendices,  two  of  which  "  the  racial 
groups  of  the  British  Isles,"  and  "  Continental  routes  from 
London,"  will  be  found  very  useful  :  the  other,  a  list  of 
place  names  of  historical  interest,  will  be  serviceable  for 
reference. 

Die  Verlorene  Handschrift.  By  Gustav  Freytag.  With 
Introduction  and  Notes  by  Katherine  McHewett. 
(New  York  :  The  Macmillan  Company.  3s.  6d.) 
While  nearly  every  scrap  of  Freytag's  writings  has  been 
annotated,  and  made  use  of  for  teaching  purposes,  it  has 
been  left  to  Miss  Hewitt  to  edit  the  first  school  edition  of 
"  The  Lost  Manuscript,"  and  she  has  certainly  done  so  in 
a  most  careful  and  workmanlike  manner.  The  text  has 
been  suitably  abridged  and  adapted,  leaving  out  those 
parts  of  the  novel  which  would  not  appeal  to  English  school- 
boys and  girls,  while  the  introduction  and  life  of  the  author 
are  fully  and  carefully  written.  The  notes  are  of  a 
most  sensible  and  helpful  kind,  the  only  fault  that  could 
be  found  with  them  being  that  there  are  in  many  cases  only 
the  mere  bald  translations  given,  while  an  occasional 
grammatical  or  philological  explanation  would  have  been 
more  helpful  to  the  pupil.  There  is  also  a  complete 
bibliography  added,  and  a  full  list  of  the  changes  in  text 
the  editor  has  been  compelled  to  make.  Freytag's  style 
being  eminently  clear  and  lucid,  the  book  can  be  well 
recommended  for  use  with  advanced  students  of  German, 
the  more  so  as  it  affords  a  capital  insight  into  German 
university  life.  '.  ['.■.  '\'  '  i 

DieAhnen.  Part  I.,  Ingo.  By  Gustav  Freytag.  Adapted 
and  Edited  by  Otto  Siepmann.  (London  :  Macmillan 
and  Co.,  Ltd.  '■  3s.  6d.)  ■■  , 

This  is  another  of  Freytag's  prose  works,  the  first  part  of 
his  cycle  of  periods  of  German  history,  which  owes  its  origin 
to  the  author's  friendship  with  the  late  Emperor  of  Germany, 
and  in  which  he  desired  to  immortalise  the  heroes  of  the 
various  outstanding  historical  periods.  The  introduction 
is  rather  overdone,  and  in  some  instances  far  above  the 
heads  of  school-boys,  especially  of  those  who  do  not  belong 
to  the  classical  side.  The  notes,  appendices,  and  re- 
translation  exercises  are  of  the  same  kind  as  the  other 
books  of  this  series,  careful  and  scholarly.  We  fail  to  see, 
however,  what  raison  d'etre  these  can  possibly  be  for  trotting 
out  Grimm's  Law,  Verner's  Law,  and  all  the  sound  shifting 
paraphernalia  in  a  book  of  this  kind — what  has  it  to  do  with 
Freytag's'work  ? 

A  German  Science  Reader.     With  Notes  and  Vocabulary. 

:  By  William  H.  Wait,  Ph.D.  (New  York  :  The  Mac- 
millan Company.     4s.  6d.) 

This  book  is  divided  into  six  chapters,  dealing  respectively 
with  the  subjects  of  chemistry,  physics,  geology,  mineralogy, 


astronomy,  and  anatomy ;  each  having  been  taken  from  a 
standard  German  work  on  the  subject.  It  will  thus  be  seen 
that  the  selections  have  been  made  very  wisely  and  suitably, 
so  as  to  give  plenty  of  correlated  reading  to  the  science 
student.  Notes,  both  grammatical  and  on  the  subject- 
matter,  are  given  to  each  chapter,  but  there  seems  to  be 
a  certain  incongruity  in  these  notes.  What  is  the  use,  for 
instance,  of  such  a  note  as  this  to  an  advanced  student  of 
German  fliesst  .  .  .  weg :  wegfliessen  ?  A  student  who 
can  read  such  a  book  as  this  may  surely  be  supposed  to 
have  heard  of  the  German  separable  verbs  !  Another  fault 
in  the  arrangement  of  the  editorial  matter  is  the  division 
into  "  notes  "  and  "  words,  and  phrases,"  a  student  may 
hunt  all  over  the  notes  for  a  phrase,  and  only  afterwards 
discover  it  in  the  list  of  words  and  phrases,  a  method  which  is 
rather  cumbersome.  But  these  are  slight  blemishes,  which 
may  be  altered  in  a  new  edition  :  apart  from  these,  the  book 
can  be  highly  recommended  to  those  who  wish  to  become 
acquainted  with  some  of  the  scientific  literature  of  Germany. 

A  Second  German  Course  for  Science  Students.  By  H.  G. 
Fiedler  and  F.  E.  Sandbach.  (Alexander  Moring, 
Ltd.,  London.     2s.  6d.  nett.) 

This  is  a  great  improvement  on  the  same  author's  first 
course  which  was  noticed  in  these  columns  some  time  ago. 
In  the  first  course  the  authors  had  constructed  the  subject- 
matter  themselves  in  order  to  illustrate  the  chief  gram- 
matical rules,  had  in  fact  put  the  cart  before  the  horse  ;  but 
in  this  second  course  they  have  gone  to  the  fountain  head, 
and  have  given  extracts  from  the  writings  of  such 
eminent  German  scientists  as  :  Ostwald,  Melander,  Hofi, 
Hausrath  and  others  of  similar  standing,  and  have  thus 
brought  together  a  variety  of  highly  suitable  reading 
material  for  science  students.  Much  useful  help  is  given 
in  the  notes,  and  hints  on  the  use  of  the  dictionary  and  a 
grammatical  summary  are  added. 

Heroes  of  the  European  Nations.  By  A.  R.  Hope-Moncrieff, 
(Blackie  and  Son.     is.  6d.) 

This  book  is  not  nearly  so  satisfactory  as  Professor 
Grant's,  for  it  contains  a  large  number  of  superfluous 
and  trivial  details,  though  several  of  the  chapters  are 
extremely  interesting  and  vividly  told,  notably  those  on 
Charles  XII.  and  Peter  the  Great.  The  chapter  on  Nero 
might  well  have  been  omitted,  as  it  adds  little  to  the  reader's 
knowledge  of  Roman  history,  while  it  fills  the  mind  with 
images  of  cruelty  upon  which  it  is  quite  unnecessary  to  dwell. 
And  what  is  the  value  of  the  concluding  remark  that, 
"  Such  was  the  end  of  one  who,  in  a  private  station,  might 
have  lived  decently  and  died  happily  "  ? 

Josephus.  Edited,  with  Introduction,  by  S.  E.  Winbolt. 
(Blackie  and  Son.     is.  6d.) 

As  Mr.  Winbolt  states  in  his  preface,  Josephus  has  of 
late  years  been  very  little  studied  ;  yet  he  provides  excel- 
lent material  for  historical  teaching,  especially  in  relation 
to  the  study  of  the  Bible.  This  cheap,  handy  edition  will, 
therefore,  be  warmly  welcomed,  and  many  to  whom  the 
Siege  of  Jerusalem  is  but  a  phrase  will  gain  from  these  pages 
a  vivid  picture  of  that  great  event.  The  table  of  dates, 
showing  the  relation  of  the  Romans  with  the  Jews  and  the 
Christians  to  71  a.d.,  adds  greatly  to  the  value  of  the  book. 
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Das  Gespensterschiff.  By  W.  Haufif.  Edited  by  D.  L. 
Savory,  M.A.  viii  +  82  pages.  Illustrations  and 
Vocabulary.     Rivingtons.     is.  6d. 

First  Aid  to  the  Injured.  Six  Ambulance  Lectures. 
By  Dr.  F.  Esmarch.  Translated  from  the  German  by 
H.R.H.  Princess  Christian.  Seventh  and  enlarged 
edition,  xvi  +140  pages.  Illustrations.  Smith,  Elder. 
2s.   nett. 

Les  Bannis,  Pare  Entile  Souvestre.  Adapted  and 
edited  by  Eugene  Pellissier.  xii  +  114  pages.  (Siep- 
mann's  Primary  French  series.)     Macmillan.     is. 

Steam  and  other  Engines.  By  J.  Duncan,  x  4-  472 
pages.     Illustrations.     Macmillan.     5s. 

Suggestive  Nature  Lessons  from  Longfellow' s  "  Hia- 
watha." Twenty-three  pages.  Charles  and  Dible.  6d. 
nett. 

The  "Hiawatha"  Reading  Leaflets.  Charles  and  Dible. 
Set  of  12,  ^d. 

Bible  Stories  for  Young  Readers.  No.  13  :  The  Story 
of  Gideon.  No.  14  :  The  Story  of  Ruth  and  Naomi. 
No.  15  :  The  Story  of  Samson.  No.  16  :  The  Story  of 
Samuel.     Illustrations.     Henderson  and  Sons.     id.  each. 

Youth  :  its  Education,  Regimen  and  Hygiene.  By 
G-  S.  Hall,  Ph.D.     x  +  380  pages.     Appleton.     6s.  nett. 

Modern  Lithology  Illustrated  and  Defined.  By  C.  H, 
Adye.  128  pages.  Coloured  plates.  W.  and  A.  K. 
Johnston.     10s.  nett. 

Cassell's  Select  Poetry  Book.  Edited  by  A  Headmaster. 
64  pages.     4d. 

Science  German  Course.  By  C.  W.  P.  Moffatt,  M.A. 
xii  +  228  pages.     University  Tutorial  Press.     3s.  6d. 

A  Modern  Arithmetic.  By  H.  S.  Jones,  M.A.  xii  +  362 
pages.     Answers.     Macmillan.     3s. 

Wordsworth  :  An  Introduction  to  his  Life  and  Works. 
By  Catharine  Punch,     viii  +  120  pages.     Allman.     is.  nett. 

A  First  Year's  Course  in  Geometry  and  Physics.  By 
E.  Young,  B.Sc.  xii  +  170  pages.  Diagrams.  Bell. 
Complete,  2s.  6d.     P.C.  III.  is. 

Alice's  Adventures  in  Wonderland.  Adapted  for  very 
little  folks.  128  pages.  Thirty-two  coloured  illustrations. 
(Macmillan.     is.  nett.)  . 

Robinson  Crusoe.  In  words  of  one  syllable.  Adapted 
by  Edith  Robarts.  112  pages.  Coloured  and  other  illus- 
trations.    (Cassell.     6d.  nett.) 

Nicomtde  Tragedie.  Par  P.  Corneille.  Edited  by 
G-  H.  Clarke,  M.A.  xxxviii  +  178  pages.  (Siepmann's 
Classical  French  Texts.)     Macmillan.     2s.  6d. 

Elegia.  Passages  for  Latin  Elegiac  Verse.  By  C.  H. 
St.  L.  Russell,  M.A.  xii  4-  308  pages.  Macmillan. 
3s.  6d. 


Scott's  Quenlin  Durward.  (Pitt  Press  Series.)  Edited 
by  W.  Murison,  M.A.  xxvi  +  574  pages.  Cambridge 
University  Press. 

'  Plane  Geometry  for  Secondary  Schools.  By  C.  Davison, 
Sc.D.  and  C.  H.  Richards,  M.A.  viii  +  412  pages. 
Cambridge  University  Press.     4s. 

P.  Ovidi  Nassonis  Metamorphoseon.  Liber  XI.  Edited 
by  G-  A.  T.  Davies,  M.A.  xx  +  72  pages.  Clarendon 
Press.     2s. 

Strength  of  Materials.  By  W.  C.  Popplewell.  xii  + 
180  pages.     Diagrams.     Oliver  and  Boyd.     5s.  nett. 

Life  in  the  Homeric  Age.  By  T.  D.  Seymour,  xvi  + 
704    pages.     Illustrations.     Macmillan.     17s.    nett. 

Over-Sea  Britain.  The  Nearer  Empire.  By  E.  F.  Knight, 
xii  +324  pages.  Nine  coloured  maps.  John  Murray. 
6s.  nett. 

The  New  Matric  dation  Heat.  By  R.  W.  Stewart,  D.Sc. 
viii  +  276  pages.     Diagrams.     University  Tutorial  Press. 

2S.  6d. 

Shakespeare's  The  Merchant  of  Venice.  Edited  by 
C.  W.  Crook,  B.A.  lxxii  4-  127  pages.  Interleaved  for 
Notes.     Ralph,  Holland  and  Co.     2s. 

The  Use  of  Life.  By  Lord  Avebury.  viii  -t-  208  pages. 
Frontispiece.     Macmillan.     2s.   nett. 

Un  Saint.  Par  Paul  Bourget.  Edited  by  C.  Brereton, 
M.A.  xii -1-  116  pages  (Siepmann's  Advanced  French 
Series.)     Macmillan.     2s.  6d. 

Highways  and  Byways  in  Dorset.  By  Sir  F.  Treves, 
Bart.  Abridged  edition  for  Schools  by  G.  Gordon. 
Illustrations  by  Joseph  Pennell.  xvi  +  234  pages. 
Macmillan.      is.  6d. 

Sixpenny  Atlas.     42  pages.     W.  &  A.  K.  Johnston.  6d. 

Practical      Arithmetical      Test      Cards.        Sixth     Year. 
McDougall.     is.  3d.  net.  per  packet. 
;. ' McDougall's  A lexandra  Recitation  Books.     No.  6.     2d. 

McDougalTs  Divisional  Poetry  Books.     I.  Infants.     2d. 

First  Friends  in  Literature  : 
;1     The    Arabian    Nights.     Tom     Brown's     Schooldays. 
Dickens's  A   Christmas  Carol.     Scott's   The  Talisman. 
Defoe's     Robinson     Crusoe.     Parables     from     Nature. 
By  Margaret  Gatty.     (Edward  Arnold,      is.  each.) 

The  Brushwood  Boy.  By  Rudyard  Kipling.  92  pages. 
Coloured  Illustrations  by  F.  H.  Townsend.  Macmillan. 
6s. 

The  Pleasures  of  Life.  By  Lord  Avebury.  xx  +  252 
pages.     Macmillan.     2s.  nett. 

The  Little  Guest.  By  Mrs.  Molesworth.  viii  4-  222 
pages.  With  Illustrations  by  Gertrude  D.  Hammond. 
Macmillan.     4s.  6d. 

The  Higher  Text-book  of  Magnetism  and  Electricity. 
By  R.  W.  Stewart,  D.Sc.  .Third  impression.  (Second 
edition.)     University  Tutorial  Press.     6s.   6d. 

Excelsior  Readers.  Books  V.  and  VI.  Illustrations. 
Oliver  and  Boyd.     is.  6d.  each,  jg 
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'  Science  Progress  '  owes  its  origin  to  an  endeavour  to  found  a  Scientific  Journal  containing  original 
papers  and  summaries  of  the  present  state  of  knowledge  in  all  branches  of  Science.  In  the  prospectus  of 
the  first  number,  which  appeared  in  July,  1906,  it  was  pointed  out  that  the  necessity  for  such  a  Journal 
was  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  with  the  specialization  which  necessarily  accompanies  the  modern 
d  evelopment  of  scientific  work  and  thought,  it  is  increasingly  difficult  for  even  the  professional  man  of 
science  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  progress  achieved  and  the  trend  of  thought  in  subjects  other  than  those 
in  which  his  immediate  interests  lie.  This  difficulty  is  often  felt  to  a  much  greater  degree  by  scientific 
workers  in  the  colonies,. or  in  places  without  much  means  of  access  to  current  literature,  by  teachers  and 
students  in  schools  and  colleges,  and  the  general  educated  public  interested  in  scientific  questions. 
'  Science  Progress,'  to  attain  its  objects,  should  therefore  contain  in  conveniently  accessible  form  papers 
on  important  scientific  questions  of  the  day.  These  moreover  should  be  of  an  authoritative  character, 
preferably  written  by  those  actually  engaged  in  advancing  knowledge  on  the  subjects  with  which  they 
deal.  That  very  tangible  success  has  been  attained  in  realizing  these  ideals  is  demonstrated  by  the 
following  list  of  a  few  of  the  papers  which  have  appeared  in  the  five  numbers  already  issued : 


•'The  Economics  of  University  Education."     By  Sir  Arthur  Rucker, 

F.R.S.,  Principal  of  London  University. 
"  The  Science  of  Commerce."     By  Professor  W.  J.  Ashley,  Professor  of 
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Gregory,  F.R.S.,  Professor  of  Geology  at  Glasgow  University. 

"The  Progress  of  Boianical  and  Agricultural  Science  in  Ceylon."  By 
Dr.  J.  C.  Willes,  Director  of  the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  Ceylon. 

"  The  Chemistry  of  India  Rubber."    By  S.  S.  Pickles,  M.Sc. 

•'  The  Behaviour  of  Overstrained  Materials."  By  A.  O.  Rankine,  Uni- 
versity College,  London. 

"  The  Reform  of  the  Medical  Curriculum."  By  Professor  H.  E.  Arm- 
strong.   With  "  A  Rejoinder,"  by  Dr.  J.  Wade. 
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"  The  Chemical  Co-ordination  of  the  Activities  of  the  Body."    By  E.  H. 

Starling,   F.R.S.,    Professor    of    Physiology,    University   College, 
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"  International    Fishery    Observations."     By    J. 
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Andrews,  F.R.S.,  Natural  History  Museum. 
"The  Application  of  Experiment  to  the  Study  of  Cancer."    By  Dr.  E.  F. 

Bashfokd,  Director  of  the  Cancer  Research  Laboratory,  London. 
"Some  Recent  Researches  in  the  Birth  and  Affinities  of  Crystals."    By 

H.  A.  Miers,  F.R.S.,  Professor  of  Mineralogy,  Oxford  University. 
"  Double  Salts."    By  Ida  Freund,  Cambridge  University. 
"  The  Danger  of  Flies."    By  A.  E.  Shipley,  F.R.S. 
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The  wide  range  covered  by  these  papers,  selected  from  amongst  many  others  of  equal  interest  and  value, 
and  the  qualification  of  their  authors  to  deal  with  their  respective  subjects  will  be  apparent  to  everyone. 
The  recently  issued  part  for  October,  1907,  fully  maintains  the  high  standard  of  its  predecessors,  and 
amongst  its  contents  of  wide  general  interest  may  be  mentioned  papers  on 


"  Bread."    By  A.  E.  Humphries,  President  of  Association  of  Millers  of 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 
"  The  Law  of  the  Minimum  in  theiSea  "  :  a  Review  of  recent  very  important 
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James  Johnstone,  D.Sc. 
"  American  Economic  Entomology."    By  R.  Lydekker,  F.R.S. 


"  Igneous  Rock- Magmas  as  Solutions.'     By  A.  Harker,  F.R.S. 

"  The  Sequence   of  Plant  Remains  in  the   British    Peat    Mosses."    By 

F.  J.  Lewis,  F.L.S.,  Lecturer  in  Geographical  Botany,   Liverpool 

University. 
"The  Pineal  Gland."    By  A.  Dendy,  D.Sc,   Professor  of  Zoology  at 

King's  College,  London. 
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Practice  and  Precept 

50a  Albemarle  Street,  W. 

November  28,  1907. 

Every  now  and  then  the  question  recurs  as  to 
whether  corporal  punishment  shall  be  allowed  to 
continue  in  our  schools.  The  London  Education 
Committee  tackled  the  subject  in  a  recent  debate, 
in  which  we  are  glad  to  see  that  the  upholders  of  the 
status  quo  triumphed.  There  was  a  good  deal  of 
repetition  of  Mr.  Squeers's  immortal  phrase  "  moral 
suasion,"  and  much  eulogy  of  its  merits.  Every- 
body admits  its  efficacy  in  certain  circumstances, 
but  it  is  absurd  to  compare  its  use  in  public  schools, 
where  the  fear  of  expulsion  is  always  at  hand  to 
back  it  up,  with  the  conditions  that  prevail  in 
schools  filled  with  children  drawn,  for  example,  from 
the  slums  of  a  large  town.  We  are  glad  to  notice 
that  the  sentiment  that  prevailed  in  the  above 
discussion  was  a  determination  to  "  trust  the 
teacher."  Those  of  us  who  have  had  the  privilege 
of  wielding  the  implement  of  authority  know  that 
the  mere  possibility  of  its  being  used  is  sufficient,  in 
certain  cases,  to  check  bad  behaviour  and  dis- 
obedience. The  intending  evildoers  may  well  say 
of  the  cane,  in  the  words  of  George  Sampson,  "  we 


know  it's  there,"  and  act  accordingly.  We  think 
that  corporal  punishment  should  be  restricted  to 
the  head  teacher  ;  that  every  instance  of  its  ap- 
plication should  be  recorded,  with  particulars  ;  and 
that  it  should  be  given  in  presence  of  witnesses  and 
at  a  scheduled  time.  With  these  limitations  there 
can  be  no  abuse.  It  is  strange  to  reflect  that  it  is 
possible,  at  this  time  of  day,  to  gibe,  with  some 
semblance  of  verisimilitude,  at  thrashing  being  the 
privilege  of  the  better  classes.  Hardly  anybody 
objects  to  its  continuance  in  the  public  schools. 

Few  problems  are  of  more  pressing  importance 
in  the  education  of  the  children  of  the  working 
classes  than  the  means  by  which  they  may  be  led 
to  continue  their  education  after  the  school  age. 
Both  children  and  parents  are  quite  ready  that 
schooling  should  be  abandoned  on  their  fourteenth 
birthday.  There  are  innumerable  openings  into 
which  the  boys  can  slip  without  any  trouble.  But 
they  are  culs-de-sac.  In  a  few  years  they  can  go  no 
further,  their  employer  has  no  more  use  for  them,  a 
fresh  batch  is  waiting  to  take  their  places,  and  they 
are  cast  aside  without  any  equipment  for  a  work  in 
life.  In  this  process  the  State  is  a  serious  offender. 
The  Postmaster-General  has  described  the  position 
of  the  boys  employed  by  his  department  as  "the 
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blot  on  the  escutcheon  of  the  Post  Office."  An 
important  step  has  been  taken  recently  in  Brighton 
to  remedy  this  state  of  affairs.  The  Post  Office 
officials,  in  consultation  with  the  Principal  of  the 
Municipal  Technical  College,  devised  a  scheme  by 
which  to  induce  the  boys  to  apply  themselves  to 
some  definite  trade  or  suitable  study  during  their 
two  years  at  the  Post  Office.  The  Committee  of  the 
College  offered  free  scholarships  to  the  boys  who 
were  willing  to  enrol  themselves  for  the  study  of 
such  subjects  as  electrical  engineering,  general 
engineering,  carpentry,  plumbing,  typewriting, 
shorthand,  Civil  Service,  &c.  The  lads  will  be  kept 
under  strict  supervision,  and  their  hours  on  duty  at 
the  Post  Office  so  arranged  that  regularity  of 
attendance  will  be  ensured.  At  present  the  changes 
and  variations  in  the  hours  during  which  they  are 
required  to  be  on  duty  effectually  prevent  continuous 
application  to  the  school  courses.  The  Postmaster 
will  receive  monthly  reports  as  to  their  progress  and 
conduct.  They  will  be  further  encouraged  to 
assiduity  by  the  offer  of  prizes.  With  the  cordial 
co-operation  of  all  parties  there  would  seem  to  be 
no  obstacles  to  the  efficient  working  of  this  scheme, 
which,  besides  its  inherent  advantages,  shows  what 
may  be  done  in  consultation  between  employers  and 
educational  authorities. 

We  were  interested  to  read  of  a  recent  visit  of  the 
Chancellor  of  Oxford  University  to  Ruskin  College 
and  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  words 
of  encouragement  which  he  addressed  to  the  stu- 
dents on  that  occasion  will  be  appreciated  far  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  audience  to  which  they  were 
addressed.  Those  doubting  people  who  have  feared 
that  this  sort  of  thing  would  never  do,  that  it  was 
putting  a  beggar  on  horseback,  and  so  forth,  may 
take  comfort  from  the  reflection  that  if  Lord  Curzon 
can  bestow  his  sympathy  on  the  movement  there 
is  not  likely  to  be  anything  subversive  of  society 
in  it.  Politics,  in  the  sense  of  the  present-day 
conflicts  between  parties,  does  not  come  within  the 
purview  of  such  an  institution  :  its  object  is  to  give 
to  the  working  man  who  joins  it  the  means  whereby 
to  gain  a  sense  of  responsibility,  and  to  raise,  rather 
than  rise  out  of,  the  class  to  which  he  belongs. 
It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  and  one  worthy  of  record, 
that  there  is  no  instance  of  a  working-man  student 
who  has  passed  through  the  college  failing  to  return 
to  his  trade.  Of  the  fifty-two  men  in  residence 
this  year  no  fewer  than  twenty-four  are  miners, 
the   next   largest   number    (seven)    being    that    of 


engineers  :  and  the  various  trade  unions  contribute 
most  of  the  money  required  to  pay  for  the  education 
provided.  Though  the  college  is  in  the  University 
it  is  not  incorporated  with  it  ;  and  the  management 
would  gladly  accept  help  from  any  one  who  sym- 
pathises with  their  objects,  especially  as  up  to  the 
present  date  it  has  hardly  ever  been  possible  to  give 
the  students  longer  than  one  year's  instruction, 
whereas  a  course  of  at  least  two  years  is  considered 
advisable.  The  letters  received  from  former  pupils 
are  eloquent  testimony  to  the  value  of  the  teach- 
ing, and  to  the  inspiring  influence  of  the  historic 
surroundings.  In  days  when  Oxford  is  being 
belaboured  by  nearly  every  critic,  responsible  or 
otherwise,  it  is  pleasant  to  come  across  praise  from 
such  a  source. 

The  Board  of  Education  has  just  issued  an  epoch- 
making  circular  on  the  medical  inspection  of  school 
children.  If  the  recommendations  are  fully  carried 
out  (and  there  is  every  reason  to  expect  that  they 
will  be)  they  are  bound  to  have  far-reaching  results 
on  the  national  well-being.  The  local  education 
authorities  have  already  been  empowered  by  a 
previous  act  to  provide  for  the  inspection  of  children 
when  they  enter  school,  and  at  such  other  times  as 
seems  good  to  the  Board  of  Education  ;  the  present 
circular  fills  up  the  gaps  of  this  regulation,  and 
defines  the  where,  when,  and  how  of  the  supervision 
to  be  undertaken.  A  medical  department  has  been 
set  up  at  Whitehall,  under  whose  direction  the 
officer  of  health  in  each  district  will  have  to  conduct 
such  investigations  as  it  decrees  ;  the  results  of  his 
inquiries  will  be  tabulated  for  reference.  His  work 
is  intended  not  merely  to  test  drains  and  to  look 
after  epidemics,  but  to  gain  some  insight  into  the 
conditions  of  life  of  the  poorest  scholars,  to  obtain,  so 
to  speak,  a  footing  in  their  homes  and  try  to  amelio- 
rate the  surroundings  in  which  they  are  brought  up. 
The  parents  are  to  be  encouraged  to  attend  the 
medical  inspections  at  the  schools,  a  recommendation 
which  will  probably  disarm  a  good  deal  of  their 
unreasoning  objection  to  such  precautionary  exami- 
nations. The  memorandum  also  suggests  very 
sensibly  that  the  question  of  the  provision  of  meals 
may  well  be  considered  in  connection  with  this  new 
department,  and  that  steps  should  be  taken  to 
provide  medical  treatment  as  well  as  food  for  those 
whose  parents  are  too  poor  to  provide  it  themselves. 
We  consider  that  this  is  a  most  important  matter, 
because  so  many  authorities  have  hitherto  refused 
to  put  the  act  into  force  and  have  relied  on  charity. 
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The  new  machinery  will,  we  hope,  decide  as  to  the 
power  of  charity  to  cope  with  race  problems  :  the 
danger  is  that  it  may  merely  palliate  without  going 
deep  enough  to  touch  the  real  evil.  We  ought  to 
feel  grateful  for  this  statesmanlike  attempt  to 
grapple  with  a  serious  state  of  things  ;  but  at  the 
back  of  our  mind  is  a  feeling  almost  of  irritation  at 
the  prejudice  that  has  hitherto  prevented  our 
nation  from  being  as  well  looked  after  in  this  respect 
as  our  neighbours.  Truly,  it  is  never  too  late  to 
mend. 

We  have  received  a  suggested  scheme  for  scholar- 
ships which  has  recently  been  submitted  to  the 
London  Education  Committee  by  the  federated 
association  of  non-primary  teachers  in  London. 
It  contains  some  novel  features  which  are  deserving 
of  attention,  a  few  of  which  we  may  mention  here. 
First,  it  is  insisted  that  greater  discrimination  should 
be  exercised  in  awarding  scholarships  to  young  chil- 
dren ;  it  should  be  clear  that  the  recipient  is  able 
to  profit  by  the  advanced  instruction,  and  the  award 
should  be  subject  to  periodic  reconsideration.  This 
is  all  sound  enough,  but  we  are  not  convinced  of 
the  advisability  of  giving  intermediate  scholarships 
at  the  age  of  sixteen  to  be  held  in  secondary  schools 
unless  the  recipient  is  already  in  such  an  institution 
(which  may,  of  course,  be  the  meaning  of  the  section). 
We  are  entirely  in  sympathy,  however,  with  the 
proposal  that  all  candidates  should  have  reached 
the  matriculation  standard  before  being  allowed  to 
compete.  Senior  scholarships  should  be  awarded 
at  eighteen  ;  some  of  the  same  value  as  at  present, 
and  others  only  large  enough  to  cover  the  necessary 
degree  expenses  at  non-resident  colleges — the  latter 
to  be  given  to  all  who  pass  the  intermediate  exami- 
nations before  the  age  of  nineteen.  Subsidy  is 
also  demanded  for  research,  and  the  technical 
clauses  of  the  scheme  are,  perhaps,  the  most  fully 
delineated.  It  is  impossible  to  do  justice  to  them 
in  a  summary,  but  we  may  mention  that  they 
include  a  proposal  for  a  three  months'  period  of 
instruction,  not  necessarily  limited  to  one  year,  at 
a  day  training  college  or  similar  place  of  education  ; 
and  a  suggestion  that  money  should  be  allotted 
proportionately  to  the  various  institutions,  which 
should  be  allowed  a  voice  in  its  distribution.  We 
shall  look  forward  with  interest  to  the  discussion 
which  this  scheme  evokes  :  most  people  nowadays 
want  some  change  in  the  existing  scholarship  system, 
and  there  are  points  here  upon  which  the  extremists 
of  both  sides  will  probably  agree. 


The  Final  Stage  of  the 
Richmond  Case 

As  everybody  who  has  followed  the  Richmond  case 
carefully  must  have  anticipated,  the  appeal  against  the 
judgment  of  the  lower  court  has  been  dismissed.  There 
seems  to  have  been  little  hesitation  on  the  part  of  the 
three  judges  who  presided,  so  we  may  take  it  that  the 
law  as  it  stands  is  quite  clear.  But  on  the  two  main 
points  involved  it  will  be  profitable  to  make  a  few 
observations.  Dismissal  "  at  pleasure  "  is  now  held  to 
mean  to  the  fullest  extent  what  the  words  imply :  a 
headmaster  of  a  school  controlled  by  a  scheme  of  this 
kind  may,  if  he  likes,  dismiss  an  assistant  at  a  moment's 
notice  without  assigning  any  reason  for  his  action.  We 
are  afraid  that  the  contention  of  Mr.  Cholmeley,  in  the 
Westminster  Gazette,  that  the  assistant  may  likewise  cut 
the  contract  when  he  likes,  is  hardly  likely  to  meet  with 
the  same  illustrious  approval,  however  logical  it  may 
appear.  In  its  ultimate  shape  this  decision  is  the  reductio 
ad  absurdum  of  school  tradition,  to  say  nothing  of  fairness 
of  treatment.  Even  though  we  may  admit  that  such  a 
state  of  affairs  as  would  give  rise  to  these  summary  acts 
is  seldom  reached,  it  is  unthinkable  that  the  possi- 
bility should  exist  a  day  longer  than  is  necessary  for 
the  Board  of  Education  to  set  matters  right.  Otherwise, 
the  stampede  from  the  teaching  profession,  which  is  bad 
enough  already,  will  receive  a  still  further  acceleration. 
Lest  it  should  be  imagined  that  the  judgment  is  all  in 
favour  of  the  headmaster,  we  may  point  out  that  the 
Court  decided  that  the  governors  ought  not  to  have 
been  sued,  so  presumably  the  headmaster  is  the 
"  employer "  of  the  assistant.  This  throws  the 
responsibility  upon  him  of  insuring  his  staff,  or  com- 
pensating them  in  case  of  injury,  which  has  already 
been  undertaken  willingly  by  the  governors  in  a  large 
number  of  instances ;  but  now  who  can  say  that  they 
are  likely,  in  the  face  of  this  decision,  to  renew  their 
premiums  ?  And  what  shall  we  say  of  the  energetic 
headmaster  who  insists  on  his  assistants  playing  football  ? 
Will  he,  after  this,  dare  to  enforce  his  will  ?  In  this  con- 
nection, Mr.  Chomeley  grimly  suggests  that  he  has  nothing 
to  fear,  since  the  only  thing  needed  will  be  to  dismiss  on 
the  spot  a  man  who  is  ailing,  before  he  actually  takes  to 
his  bed.  Such  an  outrage  is  hardly  possible,  as  the  law  of 
compensation  deals  with  accidents  only ;  moreover,  most 
headmasters  are  fortunately  gentlemen. 

But  it  is  really  time  that  this  absurd  state  of  serfdom 
should  be  abolished,  and  we  look  to  the  Board  of 
Education  to  make  haste  to  apply  its  powers.  Every 
school  scheme  that  contains  this  obnoxious  clause  must 
be  amended.  The  worst  of  it  is  that  no  such  state  of 
affairs  was  ever  contemplated  by  those  who  framed  the 
regulations.  In  the  good  days  of  old  there  were  certain 
schools  where  the  masters,  when  once  in  possession, 
could  defy  any  attempts  at  ejection.  This  was  seen  to 
be  contrary  to  public  policy,  so  it  was  decided  to  render 
dismissal   possible  within   reasonable  limits.     The  law 
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now"  has  disposed  of  this  flimsy  remnant  of  security  of 
tenure,  and  has  taken  from  the  poor  "  usher  "  even  that 
which  he  seemeth  to  have. 

The  Assistant  Masters'  Association  has  spent  a  large 
sum  of  money  in  fighting  this  question,  and  has  ap- 
parently been  beaten  all  along  the  line.  But  the 
sacrifices  have  not  been  in  vain :  assistant  masters 
have  got  their  position  defined,  and  have  exposed  it  in 
its  naked  hideousness  to  the  public.  They  will  not  have 
to  wait  long,  we  are  sure,  before  they  get  redress. 


Clerical  Inefficiency 

By  Professor  H.  E.  Armstrong,  F.R.S. 

How  much  is  knowledge  to  be  dreaded  when  our  works  are 
not  answerable  ! 

Should  one  not  labour  day  and  night  and  deny  inclination  in 
order  to  develop  and  work  out  reality  and  right  ? 

Es  ist  nicht  genug  zu  wissen,  man  muss  auch  anwenden  ;  es 
ist  nicht  genug  zu  wollen,  man  muss  auch  thun. 

Matthew  Arnold's  Notebooks. 

Played  !  Mr.  Winbolt.  A  quick  return  is  always 
effective  ;  a  slow  game  wearisome,  especially  to  onlookers. 
Such  beating  of  the  drum  should  serve  to  focus  attention 
on  a  discussion  in  which  really  serious  issues  are  at  stake. 
To  me  it  seems  clear  that  our  English  schools  will  not 
meet  the  requirements  until  all  teachers  realise  that  it 
is  their  main  function,  directly  and  indirectly,  to  teach 
English — at  present,  few  make  any  proper  attempt  to  do 
this.  Mr.  Winbolt  and  other  grown-ups  who  are  pre- 
scribing courses  of  higher  literary  study  for  boys  are 
doing  so,  if  not  entirely  from  the  grown-up  point  of  view, 
at  all  events  for  boys  far  above  the  average ;  they  are 
themselves  literary  exquisites  and  have  little  thought 
of  the  vulgar  herd  or  of  practical  needs :  the  boys  they 
are  considering  are  the  few  who  can  be  developed  into 
first-class  pedants.  Mr.  Pugh  understands  the  difficulty 
and  deals  with  it  in  his  charming  and  thoroughly  practical 
article  "  An  Incentive  to  Reading  "  ;  but  even  he  does 
not  touch  bed-rock. 

It  is  quite  clear  what  Mr.  Winbolt  is  thinking  of. 
"  I  dare  affirm,"  he  says,  "  that  by  the  ordinary  tests 
of  adult  knowledge  of  English,  Christ's  Hospital  stands 
high  for  its  training  of  thinkers  and  writers  from  the 
literary  coterie  times  of  Coleridge  and  Lamb  to  the 
modern  journalistic  days,  in  which  the  press  is  exception- 
ally well  recruited  from  Old  Blues."  Needless  to  say, 
such  an  argument  is  applicable  to  many  schools.  But 
what  does  it  amount  to  ?  That  the  schools  are  turning 
out  a  certain  number  of  Saturday  reviewers  and  glib 
writers  of  discursive  newspaper  articles.  Analyse  such 
productions  and  what  do  you  find  in  them,  as  a  rule  ? 
They  are  more  often  than  not,  at  best,  remarkable  only 
as  examples  of  melliflous  verbosity,  lineal  descendants 
of  that  fruitful  source  of  literary  evil,  the  ordinary  high- 
falutin  school  essay.     Contrast  with  such  writings,  say, 


a  few  pages  in  Darwin's  Origin — the  difference  is  extra- 
ordinary ;  but  the  literary  teachers  in  our  schools  don't 
concern  themselves  with  facts — more's  the  pity. 

I  have  an  absurd  habit  of  basing  my  statements  on 
facts  known  to  myself — I  can't  help  it,  although  I  know 
it  to  be  wrong  from  a  literary  point  of  view.     I  do  not 
speak  from  one  or  two  instances  but  from  hundreds,  nay 
thousands,  of  cases,  brought  directly  under  my  notice 
during  years  past.     Throughout  my  life  I  have  had  to 
deal  with  the  product  of  the  schools.     For  example, 
during  the  past  few  weeks   I    have  been  thrown  into 
direct  contact  with  some  fifty  bright  young  fellows  fresh 
from  schools  of  repute — Christ's  Hospital  among  them — 
all  over  the  country.     I  have  instructed  them  to  carry 
cut  certain  very  simple  experiments  with  the  object  of 
solving  a  definite  problem  and  to  give  me  written  accounts 
of  the  work,  in  the  form  of  reports  in  simple,  concise  terms, 
which  will  enable  me  to  follow  their  doings  :  to  under- 
stand the  motives  by  which  they  had  been  guided,  what 
exactly  they  had  done,  the  conclusions  they  had  arrived 
at.     One  and  all  have  failed  most  miserably.     I  find  that 
the  nearest  approach  to  satisfactory  reports  are  usually 
those  made  either  by  foreigners  or   by  youths  coming 
from  non-classical  schools  :  some  sense  of  method  seems 
to  prevail  in  these  ;  in  the  classical  schools  there  is  none 
that  I  can  perceive.     In  fact,  long  experience  leads  me 
to  agree  with  Hazlitt's  remark  in  his  essay  "  On  the 
Ignorance  of  the  Learned  "  :  "  Anyone  who  has  passed 
through  the  regular  gradations  of  a  classical  education 
and  is  not  made  a  fool  by  it  may  consider  himself  as 
having  had  a  very  narrow  escape."     But  such  teaching 
is  still  held  in  superstitious  reverence.    Thus  I  notice 
in  the  November  number  of  School,  under  "  Practice 
and  Precept,"  the  somewhat  cryptic  statement :  "  The 
fact  undoubtedly  is  recognised  that  as  a  means  of  mental 
training  in  its  most  liberal  sense  nothing  can  approach 
a  classical  education  ;  but  it  is  just  as  true  that  it  is  only 
for  the  few,  since  the  majority  are  incapable  of  benefiting 
by  it."     I  would  suggest  the  insertion  of  the  words  "  in 
incompleteness  "  before  the  semicolon  and  the  omission 
of  the  subsequent  words  up  to  "  it."     In  Heaven's  name, 
if  the  majority  be  unable  to  profit  by  it,  why  force  the 
majority  to  swallow  it  ?     Why  not  adopt  some  method 
of  selection  which  will  make  it  possible  to  pick  out  those 
who  are  to  be  sacrificed  on  the  classical  altar  ?     The 
superlative  merits  of  classical  training  are  always  being 
dinned  into  our  ears  but  for  many  of  us  the  cry  of  "  wolf  " 
has  long  lost  its   terrors.     The  evidence  seems   to  be 
little  short  of  absolute  that  such  training  has  a  directly 
detrimental  effect  in  hindering  the  broad  development 
of  mental  faculties — that  it  tends  to  create  an  almost 
overwhelming  regard    for   precedent  and   purely  intro- 
spective   habits    of    mind.     As     the    great     German 
philosopher   Helmholtz  has  pointed  out :    "  Linguistics 
fail  to  lead  us  to  the  true  source  of  knowledge,  they  fail 
to  bring  us  face  to  face  with  the  reality  we  seek  to  know — 
knowledge  is  transmitted  to  the  individual  of  the  origin 
of  which  he  has  no  right  conception."     Certainly  some 
explanation  is  required  of  the  fact  that  those  who  are 
thoroughly  versed  in  the  classics  are  more  often  than 
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not,  to  a  striking  extent,  unreceptive  of  new  ideas,  un- 
imaginative and  eminently  conservative.  For  years 
past,  classics  have  claimed  the  best  scholars  of  the 
country,  as  the  great  majority  of  University  prizes  are 
awarded  to  classical  scholars.  And  what  has  been  made 
of  them  ?  Their  influence  has  been  such  that  our 
ancient  Universities  are  among  the  least  developed 
institutions  of  the  day,  in  no  wise  imbued  with  the  spirit 
of  advance. 

Our  schools  will  not  be  of  avail,  in  my  opinion,  until 
our  boys  leave  them  able  to  use  their  own  language, 
not  in  essay-writing  but  on  ordinary  occasions,  for  office 
and  works  purposes ;  able,  for  example,  to  write  a 
creditable  letter  of  application  when  in  search  of  em- 
ployment. The  Coleridges  and  Lambs  can  take  care  of 
themselves  ;  they  have  inborn  genius  which  will  survive 
the  worst  of  teaching.  Unfortunately,  the  literary 
aphasia  with  which  boys  are  usually  afflicted  not  only 
renders  them  incapable  of  expressing  themselves  properly 
in  writing  but  also  affects  both  their  speech  and  their 
power  of  reading ;  being,  indeed  symptomatic  of  their 
general  mental  condition.  They  can  no  more  express 
themselves  in  speech  than  they  can  in  writing — con- 
sequently, as  a  rule,  when  challenged  to  answer  questions 
they  are  all  but  dumb  and  it  is  all  but  impossible  to  get 
them  to  take  part  in  a  discussion  or  ask  spontaneously 
for  information.  This  mum-ness  is  a  peculiarly  English 
disease  and  one  which  has  a  very  terrible  effect  in  re- 
tarding progress.  As  to  reading,  a  boy  who  knows  how 
to  use  books — to  get  up  a  case  from  books — is  practically 
never  met  with.  Such  is  the  result  of  our  literary 
teaching  :  something  must  be  done  to  determine  a  better 
state  of  affairs,  to  develop  some  of  that  alertness  so 
characteristic  of  the  American  scholar. 

Our  schools  are  but  shadows  of  our  Universities. 
That  those  within  them  see  this  is  clear  from  a  recent 
correspondence  in  the  Times.*  Mr.  Page,  of  Charter- 
house, who  opened  the  discussion,  overlooking  a  period 
of  more  than  fifty  years  past,  fails  to  see  any  signs  of 
true  progress  but  rather  signs  of  retrogression.  Ac- 
cording to  him,  the  parent  is  in  no  small  measure  to 
blame.  But  it  is  useless  for  schoolmasters  to  blame 
parents  :  they  have  made  them  what  they  are.  And 
parents  are  right  in  seeking  healthy  conditions — health 
is  the  one  state  all  can  appreciate.  It  is  only  too  obvious, 
as  a  rule,  that  the  college  students  who  are  weaklings 
are  physically  undeveloped  and  have  been  overworked 
at  school ;  they  would  do  much  better,  if  not  really  well, 
were  they  fed  up  for  a  time  in  the  open  air.  Mr.  Page 
sees  clearly  that  the  chief  cause  of  failure  is  the  complete 
absence  of  plan  and  purpose  in  our  schools  ;  his  only 
remedy,  however,  is  the  abolition  of  the  clerical  head. 
Mr.  Winbolt  f  is  more  practical — he  recognises  that  the 
teachers  themselves  must  initiate  reform  and  in  so  doing 
undoubtedly  hits  the  right  nail  on  the  head.  After  all, 
the  schools  are  what  the  teachers  have  made  them  and 
if  the  status  of  teachers  is  to  be  improved  the  improve- 
ment must  be  gained  by  internal  work — by  organisation 
within.  I  am  acquainted  with  a  good  many  schools 
*  October  28.  f  November  2. 


but  I  know  of  very  few  in  which  any  real  attempt  is  made 
by  the  headmaster  to  guide  and  superintend  the  educa- 
tional work  in  any  effective  way — to  act  as  master  of 
method,  which  is  his  proper  function.  Scarcely  a  school 
is  organised  within  its  departments  from  this  point  of 
view  ;  and  co-operation  between  the  several  departments 
is  practically  unknown.  Mr.  Benson  has  sketched  the 
state  of  affairs  in  his  Upton  Letters — his  picture  must 
have  been  painted  from  life,  it  is  so  thoroughly  true  to 
nature.  Mr.  Page  would  dispossess  the  clerical  head 
from  the  school ;  Mr.  Winbolt  the  absolute  head  ;  I  would 
dispossess  clericalism — using  the  term,  not  in  the  narrow 
sense  Mr.  Page  has  in  mind  but  in  the  broad  sense,  as 
including  those  whose  education  has  been  entirely  on 
literary  lines  :  mere  desk  workers  in  general.  I  have 
often  advocated  before  to-day  that  butchers  and  bakers 
and  candlestick-makers  should  be  introduced  into  our 
schools  and  that  teachers  should  be  sent  out  into  the 
world  at  intervals  to  gain  experience  of  its  ways  and 
requirements.  After  all,  the  literary  type  of  worker  is 
not  a  really  manly  type  but  a  sport  in  a  dangerous 
direction  away  from  practice.  It  takes  all  sorts  to  make 
a  world  and  we  shall  ever  value  all  sorts  in  due  ad- 
mixture ;  but  we  have  too  long  had  a  preponderance  of 
one  sort  in  education.  When  the  due  proportion  of 
practical  work  is  properly  inosculated  with  clerical  work 
in  our  schools,  arm-chair  methods  will  tend  to  disappear 
and  teachers  will  be  more  alert  and  mindful  of  require- 
ments. It  is  impossible  for  Mr.  Winbolt  and  others  like 
him  to  teach  effectively  so  long  as  each  remains  merely 
master  in  his  own  class-room ;  each  must  teach  his 
subject  with  due  regard  to  all  subjects  taught  in  the 
school :  active  co-operation  must  be  secured  between 
all  departments.  It  rests,  however,  with  the  Universities 
to  make  school  teaching  effective  ;  the  faults  of  the 
schools  after  all  are  the  faults  of  the  Universities  and 
it  is  there  that  reform  must  begin — clericalism  must  be 
dispossessed  from  the  seat  of  authority  in  the  University, 
as  in  the  school,  if  the  University  and  the  school  are  in 
any  way  to  become  reflections  of  the  requirements  of 
the  age. 

The  Morning  Post  recently,  in  one  of  its  admirable 
articles  on  "  School  and  Scholars,"  deplored  the  fact  that 
few  if  any  experiments  are  made  to  test  the  value  of  the 
many  suggestions  offered  of  late  years  for  the  improve- 
ment of  education.  But  how  can  it  be  otherwise  ?  The 
literary  man  does  not  know  what  an  experiment  is — he 
has  never  received  any  instruction  in  the  art  of  inquiry 
and  cannot  be  expected  to  undertake  work  which  is 
entirely  foreign  to  his  habits.  Unfortunately,  the 
Universities  give  no  regular  training  in  the  art,  being 
little  influenced,  even  in  these  days,  by  the  spirit  of  the 
Baconian  philosophy — because  they  are  in  clerical  hands. 
Apparently,  only  a  sailor  can  both  institute  and  carry 
into  execution  an  effective  experiment  in  education. 
Indeed,  we  may  expsct  that  at  no  distant  date,  the 
pall  will  be  hailed  as  saviour  of  society ;  the  Admiral 
Fisher  of  that  day  will  be  chosen  Minister  of  Educa- 
tion by  acclamation. 

Now  clericalism  retards  us  everywhere — in  education, 
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in  politics,  in  the  affairs  of  government :  the  spirit  of 
practice  still  beats  vainly  against  the  bars  of  prejudice 
behind  which  it  has  been  so  long  confined.  We  are 
quite  unable  to  realise  this  and  never  tire  of  dubbing 
ourselves  practical ;  at  the  same  time,  we  speak  of  our 
Teutonic  neighbours  as  philosophical  dreamers,  over- 
looking the  fact  that  they  have  made  some  use  of  their 
philosophy  and  that  their  present  greatness  is  the  direct 
outcome  of  the  application  of  theory  to  practice, 
of  persevering  organisation  and  of  an  effective  discip- 
line. 

To  conclude — Mr.  Winbolt  complains  that  I  am  personal. 
But  if  he  will  adventure  into  the  ring,  he  must  be  prepared 
for  hard  hitting,  and  having  offered  himself  as  a  mark 
should  not  complain  if  I  target  him.  Gloves  are  now 
out  of  the  question — the  enemy  is  at  the  gates  and  must 
be  driven  into  confusion.  Those  who,  like  myself,  are 
forced  to  spend  a  large  part  of  their  time  in  all  but  vainly 
attempting  to  repair  the  wrong  wrought  by  the  schools 
cannot  be  expected  to  remain  silent  under  the  injury 
which  is  put  upon  us  :  for  we  are  prevented  thereby  from 
giving  strict  attention  to  our  proper  work  ;  we  shirk  our 
duty  if  we  do  not  call  public  attention  to  the  direction 
in  which  improvements  are  needed  and  can  be  made. 
It  was  a  little  cruel  perhaps  to  tread  on  Mr.  Winbolt's  pet 
vee-wee  corn — but  it  stood  so  invitingly  in  the  way.  To 
make  a  fuss,  as  many  are  now  doing,  about  the  pronun- 
ciation of  an  unspoken  language,  chosen  on  account  of 
the  mental  discipline  which  the  study  of  its  grammar 
affords  and  for  the  sake  of  its  literature,  before  we  are 
decided  how  to  teach  it  with  effect,  is  to  confuse  shadow 
with  substance.  But  the  trick  is  a  common  one.  In 
these  days,  we  seem  always  to  be  making  relatively 
unessential  trivial  changes  and  leaving  out  of  sight  the 
fundamental  questions.  The  great  problem  before  us 
is  the  reorganisation  of  education  especially  in  it  earliest 
stages — we  all  need  to  realise  that  teaching  must  be 
simplified  and  proper  foundations  laid  before  we  attempt 
to  build  an  elaborate  superstructure. 


Some  New  Books  on 
Education 

By  H.  Bompas  Smith,  M.A. 

It  is  a  sign  of  the  times  that  the  autumn  publishing 
season  has  brought  us  quite  a  number  of  books  dealing 
with  various  aspects  of  education.  Moreover,  a  large 
proportion  of  them  are  written  by  men  who  really  know 
something  about  the  subject,  and  who  give  us  the  fruit 
of  serious  thought  and  intelligent  experience  instead  of 
the  vague  lucubrations  from  which  we  have  often  had 
to  suffer  in  times  past.  May  they  find  the  readers  they 
deserve. 

One  reason  why  the  five  volumes  now  before  me  will 


prove  helpful  to  the  serious  worker  at  the  practice  or 
the  theory  of  education  is  that  they  all  base  their  teach- 
ing, not  on  some  abstract  generality,  but  so  far  as 
possible  upon  the  characteristics' of  boys  and  girls  as  we 
actually  find  them  in  our  homes  and  schools.  Indeed 
three  of  them  have  for  their  sole  object  an  increase 
in  our  knowledge  of  the  boys  and  girls  we  have  to 
teach. 

Dr.  Stanley  Hall,  one  of  the  founders  of  the  attractive 
science  which  rejoices  in  the  forbidding  title  of  child- 
study,  has  reprinted  in  a  convenient  form  *  some  of  the 
best-known  studies  made  by  himself  and  his  assistants. 
In  the  first  paper,  "  The  Contents  of  Children's  Minds 
on  entering  School,"  he  gives  the  results  of  the  exami- 
nation of  a  large  number  of  children  in  Berlin,  Boston, 
Varde,  and  elsewhere,  with  a  view  to  ascertaining  the 
nature  of  their  ideas.  They  were  asked  whether  they 
had  ever  seen  certain  common  objects,  such  as  a  hen, 
an  apple-tree,  the  market-place,  and  the  like.  The 
importance  of  the  evidence  obtained  by  such  a  method 
may  easily  be  exaggerated,  but  no  one  who  reads  the 
paper  can  fail  to  be  struck  with  the  very  small  number 
of  clear  ideas  possessed  by  boys  and  girls  of  not  more 
than  eight  years  of  age,  and  the  consequent  danger  of 
building  the  school's  teaching  upon  a  sandy  foundation. 
For  instance,  more  than  half  the  children  in  Boston  and 
88  per  cent,  of  those  in  Annaberg  had  never  seen  a  sun- 
set, while  a  large  proportion  did  not  know  what  a  railway 
station  meant.  "  The  fact  that  children  see  objects  a 
hundred  times  without  acquiring  consciousness  of  it 
suggests  that  we  need  to  converse  with  children  about 
the  commonest  things."  The  girls  displayed  less  know- 
ledge than  the  boys,  but  were  strangely  strong  on 
funerals. 

But  perhaps  the  most  interesting  study  in  the  book 
is  "  The  Story  of  a  Sand-pile,"  which  gives  an  account  of 
a  miniature  city  with  buildings,  industries,  inhabitants 
and  laws,  constructed  by  a  set  of  boys  on  their  own 
initiative  out  of  a  heap  of  sand.  The  description  of 
their  proceedings  suggests  possibilities  in  the  way  of 
independent  work  by  boys  up  to  fourteen  years  of  age 
which  many  schools  would  do  well  to  heed. 

The  material  accumulated  by  Stanley  Hall  and  many 
other  observers  has  been  embodied  by  Dr.  W.  B.  Drum- 
mond  in  his  Introduction  to  Child-study. f  As  a  children's 
physician  of  large  experience  Dr.  Drummond  approaches 
his  subject  from  the  biological  side,  and  his  chapters  on 
such  subjects  as  growth,  the  senses,  health,  and  fatigue 
are  excellent,  giving  a  readable  account  of  some  of  the 
recent  investigations  which  bid  fair  to  furnish  us  with 
a  really  scientific  basis  for  the  hygienic  organisation  of 
our  schools.  Of  special  interest  to  teachers  are  the 
researches  of  Flechsig  and  others  into  the  order  in  which 
the  centres  of  the  brain  develop.  At  present  our  know- 
ledge on  this  point  is  insufficient,  but  we  may  hope  some 
day  to  receive  valuable  guidance  from  the  physiologists 
ir^ arranging  school  work  in  such  a  way  as  to  begin  each 

Aspects  of  Child  Life  and  Education.     By  C.  Stanley  Hall, 
inn  and  Co.     1907.     6s.  6d.) 
t  Edward  Arnold.     1907.     4s.  6d.  nett. 
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subject  at  the  time  when  its  proper  organ  can  be  most 

beneficially  stimulated.     Of  the  other  chapters,  that  on 

"  Religion  and  the  Child  "  is  perhaps  the  most  instructive. 

Religion  must  be  presented  in  a  form  which  shall  appeal 

to  the  special  instincts  at  each  period  of  the  child's 

development,  and  for  this  purpose  the  history  of  the 

race  furnishes  us  with  many  hints.     Many  applications 

of  this  principle  are  given.     The  whole  book  may  be 

strongly  recommended  as  an  introduction  to  the  subject. 

The  next  link  in  the  chain,  the  application  of   our 

knowledge  of  the  growth  of  children's  minds  and  bodies 

to  the  determination  of  teaching  methods,  is  represented 

by  Mr.  W.  E.  Urwick's  book  on  The  Child's  Mind :  Its 

Growth  and  Training*     The  book  is  an  "  attempt  to  set 

forth  .  .  .  some  results  already  obtained  from  a  study 

of  mind  growth  as  an  organic  process  and  to  establish 

a  clear  and  definite  connection  between  those  processes 

of  learning  which  mind  possesses,  and  the  methods  by 

which  it  should  be  taught  and  trained."     Mr.  Urwick 

does  not  enter  into  the  special  methods  appropriate  to 

different  subjects,  but  discusses  the  general  principles 

which   ought   to   guide   all   teaching.     He   writes   as   a 

practical  teacher  and  contrives  to  give  an  air  of  reality 

to  his  argument  which  is  apt  to  be  lacking  in  abstract 

psychological  discussions.     One  is  glad  to  see  that  he 

gives  their  proper  place  to  the  social  influences  of  school 

life.     His  last  chapter  contains  a  weighty  appeal  for  a 

better  system  of  continuation  schools  to  supplement  the 

work  of  schools  whose  children  leave  at  an  early  age, 

and  it  illustrates  incidentally  the  practical  bearing  of 

the  principles  he  lays  down.     It  is  a  pity  that  he  has 

not  given  us  an  index. 

The  last  two  books  on  the  list  are  mainly  devoted  to 
the  question  of  the  school  curriculum  and  the  best 
methods  of  teaching  individual  subjects.  Of  the  two, 
Mr.  F.  H.  Matthews's  Principles  of  Intellectual  Education  t 
appears  to  me  the  less  satisfactory.  I  have  included  it 
among  the  five  because  the  recommendations  contained 
in  it  are  based  upon  a  good  deal  of  psychological  know- 
ledge and  a  definite  conception  of  the  aim  of  education. 
Many  of  the  suggestions  are  provocative  of  thought, 
and  the  book  is  well  calculated  to  put  an  end  to  any 
dogmatic  slumber  in  which  some  teachers  may  be  still 
indulging,  but  one  hardly  finds  in  it  the  well-balanced 
comprehensiveness  of  judgment  which  is  the  hall-mark 
of  permanently  useful  books.  To  define  the  end  of 
education  as  flexibility  and  exactness  is  to  take  a  some- 
what superficial  view,  while  the  statement  that  "  our 
whole  system  of  examination  and  scholarships  is  a 
fraud,"  and  similar  assertions,  betray  a  tendency  to 
exaggeration.  Among  the  interesting  points  in  the 
book  are  the  stress  laid  upon  the  development  of  the 
child's  sense  of  colour,  and  the  preference  for  German 
over  French  and  for  Greek  over  Latin,  supposing  only 
one  modern  or  ancient  language  is  to  be  taught. 

A  book  of  much  greater  calibre  is   The  Practice  of 
Instruction,  edited  by  Professor  Adamson. {     It  consists 

*  Edward  Arnold.     1907.     6s.  nett. 
■f  Cambridge  University  Press.     1907. 
j  National  Society.     4s.  6d.  nett. 


of  two  parts,  of  which  the  first  contains  a  very  valuable 
treatise  by  the  editor  on  "  General  Method  and  Curri- 
culum," and  the  second  is  made  up  of  eight  sections 
dealing  with  the  special  methods  to  be  followed  in 
teaching  the  ordinary  subjects  of  the  school  course. 
Not  the  least  useful  feature  of  the  book  is  the  short  but 
carefully  selected  bibliography  appended  to  each 
chapter. 

In  the  first  seventy  pages  Professor  Adamson  lays 
the  psychological  foundation,  and  discusses  the  general 
question  of  method  and  the  function  of  language  as  the 
vehicle  of  instruction.  His  treatment  of  the  various 
points  is  brief,  but  he  has  compressed  a  surprising 
amount  of  important  matter  into  a  comparatively 
small  space.  He  then  takes  up  the  problem  of  the 
established  curriculum,  and  assuming  its  general  validity 
examines  the  curricula  of  the  Prussian  secondary  schools 
in  order  to  ascertain  the  principles  which  underlie  them. 
This  enables  him  to  estimate  the  value  of  the  English 
system,  or  want  of  system,  by  comparing  it  with  the 
more  coherent  methods  pursued  abroad.  His  final 
section,  on  "  Experiments  in  Method  and  Curriculum," 
is  particularly  interesting.  In  it  he  gives  a  summary 
account  of  the  experiments  conducted  by  Dewey  and 
Ziller  in  their  application  of  the  theory  that  the  educa- 
tion of  the  individual  child  must  follow  the  same  order 
as  has  been  historically  followed  in  the  development  of 
the  race.  He  also  gives  the  chief  results  arrived  at  in 
the  recent  investigations  of  Messmer,  Lay  and  von 
Sallwurk,  who  approached  the  problem  of  education 
from  a  very  different  point  of  view.  The  section  fur- 
nishes an  excellent  introduction  to  some  of  the  chief 
currents  of  contemporary  thought  on  the  fundamental 
principles  of  education. 

Of  the  second  portion  of  the  book  it  is  impossible  to 
speak  at  length,  but  the  fact  that  it  includes  chapters 
by  Dr.  Herbertson  on  "  Geography,"  Dr.  Percy  Nunn  on 
"  Natural  Science,"  and  Mr.  Mansfield  Poole  on  "  Modern 
Languages  "  is  sufficient  proof  that  it  contains  much  that 
will  prove  practically  helpful.  It  is  probably  the  best 
manual  of  method  that  has  yet  appeared  in  English. 

Amid  the  din  of  much  loud  controversy  on  educational 
subjects,  though  by  no  means  always  in  the  interests  of 
education,  there  has  been  going  on  almost  unnoticed  a 
gradual  reformation  of  our  methods  of  instruction, 
which  will  perhaps  hereafter  be  regarded  as  the  most 
important  educational  achievement  of  the  last  ten  years. 
To  the  further  progress  of  this  reformation  the  books 
noticed  are  well  fitted  to  contribute.  In  particular 
they  will  help  to  furnish  a  foundation  for  further  obser- 
vation and  experiment.  And  if  education  is  to  attain 
the  dignity  of  a  true  science,  it  is  upon  observation  and 
experiment  that  it  must  be  based.  Systematic  thinking 
is  needed  too,  and  all  the  aid  that  philosophy  can  give, 
but  at  present  we  have  much  to  do  in  the  humbler 
task  of  accumulating  facts,  and,  to  quote  Professor 
Adamson,  "in  all  probability  the  next  vital  reform  in 
educational  practice  will  have  its  origin  from  a  dis- 
tinctly experimental  handling  of  the  problems  of 
method  and  curriculum." 
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An  Inspector  of  Schools 

By  J.  C  Medd,  M.A. 

"  Take  care  how  you  choose  your  inspectors  :  they  are 
men  whom  you  ought  to  look  for  with  a  lantern  in  your 
hands."  Such  was  the  advice  given  by  Van  der  Ende, 
"  the  father  of  public  instruction  in  Holland,"  to  Cousin 
at  Haarlem  in  1836,  "  puisque  au  fond,"  in  Cousin's  own 
words,  "  tout  repose  sur  l'inspection."  By  the  law  of  1806 
inspection  in  Holland  had  been  organised,  in  the  opinion 
of  Matthew  Arnold,  with  a  force  and  completeness  which 
it  has  attained  nowhere  else.  To  this  fact  and  to  the 
high  ideals  by  which  the  inspectors  were  animated  must 
be  attributed  the  general  excellence  of  Dutch  elementary 
education,  which  Cuvier  considered  "  au-dessus  de  tout 
eloge."  With  us  it  has  not  perhaps  been  sufficiently 
realised  that  an  inspector  is  not  merely  an  official  charged 
with  the  duty  of  reporting  upon  the  superficial  aspects 
of  school  life — the  child's  knowledge,  the  machinery  for 
instruction  and  the  structure  of  the  buildings — but  that 
he  should  be  the  active  promoter  of  reform,  the  trusted 
guide  of  the  managers  and  the  friend  of  the  teachers. 
Men  of  the  latter  type  were  what  Van  der  Ende  sought, 
and  it  is  obvious  that  local  authorities,  whether  they 
be  responsible  for  a  Dutch  province  or  an  English  county 
or  have  simply  the  direction  of  a  single  school,  cannot 
give  effect  to  the  suggestions  of  the  central  authority 
without  the  assistance  of  such  men. 

These  reflections  are  prompted  by  the  appearance  of 
a  somewhat  belated  and  brief  memoir  of  T.  G.  Rooper, 
who  died  in  the  spring  of  1903.  As  an  inspector  Rooper 
was  mainly  known  to  the  public  for  his  unwearied  efforts 
for  the  improvement  of  rural  schools  and  for  his  insistence 
upon  the  importance  of  manual  training.  But  he  was 
much  more  than  this.  In  many  respects  he  resembled 
his  great  predecessor  Arnold,  for  whom  he  had  the 
warmest  admiration,  and  with  whom  he  could  truthfully 
say,  "Humani  nihil  a  me  alienum  puto."  Those  who 
had  the  privilege  of  his  friendship  might  be  forgiven  for 
believing  that  the  words  in  which  the  late  Dean  Boyle 
of  Salisbury  described  his  impressions,  as  a  school 
manager,  of  Arnold  were  no  less  applicable  to  Rooper : 
"  The  arrival  of  Matthew  Arnold  at  my  lodgings  was 
something  like  this.  He  brought  with  him  a  complete 
atmosphere  of  culture  and  poetry.  He  had  something 
to  tell  of  Sainte-Beuve's  last  criticism,  some  new  book 
like  Lewis's  Life  of  Goethe  to  recommend,  some  new 
political  history  to  unfold,  and,  in  short,  he  carried  you 
away  from  the  routine  of  everyday  life  with  his  enthu- 
siasm and  his  spirit.  He  gave  me  the  most  valuable 
advice  as  to  the  training  of  pupil  teachers.  "  Open  their 
minds,"  he  would  say,  "  take  them  into  the  world  of 
Shakespeare,  and  try  to  make  them  feel  that  there  is  no 
book  so  full  of  poetry  and  beauty  as  the  Bible."  He  had 
something  to  tell  me  of  Stanley  and  Clough,  and  it  is 
really  difficult  to  say  what  a  delightful  tonic  effect  his 
visits  produced."  Devoted  as  Rooper  was  to  education 
for  its  own  sake,  he  never  failed  to  stimulate  those  who 


came  under  his  influence :  gifted  with  a  singular  charm 
of  manner  and  self-effacement,  he  became  the  confidant 
of  every  teacher,  while  his  bright  and  sympathetic  nature 
quickly  drew  all  children  to  him.  No  one  could  ac- 
company him  to  any  school  without  observing  how  the 
mechanical  process  of  answering  questions  was  at 
once  converted  into  an  intelligent  and  wide-eyed 
interest  in  whatever  might  be  the  subject  he  was  dealing 
with.  Of  the  strong  affection  with  which  he  was  regarded 
by  teachers  the  present  writer  had  a  striking  illustration 
when  addressing  a  meeting  in  connection  with  the  annual 
conference  of  the  National  Union  of  Teachers  at  Cam- 
bridge in  1899.  It  was  in  the  early  days  of  the  movement 
for  improving  village  schools,  the  suggestions  for  which, 
being  then  imperfectly  understood,  were  viewed  with 
considerable  suspicion.  The  audience  was  extremely 
critical  and  inclined  to  be  hostile.  At  the  incidental 
mention  of  Rooper's  name,  the  speaker  was  startled  by 
a  loud  burst  of  applause  from  every  part  of  the  room. 
Subsequently  some  of  those  present  told  how  in  each  of 
his  districts,  alike  in  Northumberland,  Yorkshire  and 
Hampshire,  by  his  generous  efforts  to  advance  their 
welfare  in  countless  directions  beyond  the  immediate 
scope  of  their  professional  requirements  he  had  earned 
the  gratitude  of  every  teacher.  Such  testimony  at  such 
a  moment  from  the  great  army  of  teachers  was  remarkable. 
By  his  strict  devotion  to  duty  and  by  his  high  ideals 
Rooper  invested  the  office  of  inspector  with  a  dignity 
and  value  which  it  does  not  always  possess.  That  the 
inspectorate  has  always  contained  men  inspired  with  like 
aims  is  unquestionable,  but  on  the  other  hand  it  has  to 
be  confessed  that  to  many  the  office  is  and  has  been 
simply  a  means  of  livelihood,  and  that  they  never  rise 
beyond  the  mere  routine  of  compiling  annual  statistics. 
Much  of  the  indifference  or  hostility  to  the  Board  of 
Education  in  rural  districts  is  due  to  the  unfortunate 
attitude  displayed  by  the  inspectors,  and  it  will  take  a 
generation  to  eradicate  the  bad  impression.  Their 
visits  have  come  to  be  regarded,  not  as  affording  an 
occasion  for  learning  how  to  make  the  education  better, 
but  as  the  invariable  cause  of  increased  expenditure. 
Managers  would  appreciate  the  man  who  acted  as  a 
sympathetic  friend  keenly  interested  in  the  general 
welfare  of  the  scholars  far  more  than  the  captious  critic 
concerned  only  with  the  position  of  windows,  the  slope 
of  desks,  the  pegs  for  cloaks,  and  the  sanitary  arrange- 
ments, however  important  these  structural  points  may 
be.  As  the  late  Sir  Joshua  Fitch  truly  observed,  "  To 
hundreds  of  schools  in  remote  and  apathetic  districts,  the 
annual  visit  of  an  experienced  public  officer,  conversant 
with  educational  work  and  charged  with  the  duty  of 
ascertaining  how  far  the  ideal  formed  at  headquarters 
and  under  the  authority  of  Parliament  has  been  fulfilled, 
is  an  event  of  no  small  importance.  And  it  matters 
much  to  the  civilisation  of  the  whole  district  whether 
this  duty  is  entrusted  to  pedants  and  detectives  who 
confine  their  attention  to  the  routine  of  examination, 
or  to  men  whose  attainments  command  respect,  and 
who  are  qualified  by  insight,  enthusiasm  and  breadth  of 
sympathy  to  advise  local  authorities,  and  to  form  a  just 
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judgment  both  of  the  work  of  a  school  and  of  the  spirit 
in  which  the  work  is  done.  He  whose  own  thoughts 
and  tastes  move  habitually  on  the  higher  plane  is  the 
best  qualified  to  see  in  true  proportion  the  business  of 
the  lower  plane,  and  to  recognise  the  real  meaning  and 
value  of  the  humblest  detail." 


Mathematical  Recreations 

By  E.  M.  Langley,  M.A. 

There  have  been  writers  on  educational  matters  who 
seemed  to  assume,  somewhat  strangely,  that  "  interest " 
and  "  hard  work  "  are  incompatible  with  one  another ; 
or,  if  this  statement  asserts  rather  more  than  they 
would  care  to  sustain,  that  a  teacher  who  tries  to  make 
his  lessons  interesting  to  his  pupils  is  lowering  his 
standard  in  deference  to  the  softening  spirit  of  the  age, 
and  that  boys  who  grow  up  under  a  regimen  in  which 
everything  is  made  interesting  will  be  unfitted  to  cope 
with  the  prosaic  difficulties  and  the  tedium  of  ordinary 
life.  I  have  indeed  seen  quoted  in  connection  with 
this  supposed  tendency  the  line  which  Cowper  puts  into 
the  mouths  of  the  readers  of  his  time, 

Tickle  and  entertain  us  or  we  die, 
as  representing  the  spirit  of    the  pupils  in  our  class- 
rooms. 

I  have  no  wish  to  take  up  the  defence  of  the  age  or  of 
those  who  pander  to  its  evil  tendencies,  but  I  may  point 
out  that  there  is  no  necessary  antagonism  between 
"  interest  "  and  "  hard  work "  ;  and  that  we  may 
legitimately  aim  at  exciting  in  our  pupils  the  interest 
that  stimulates  hard  work  on  their  part  and  enables 
them  to  bear  the  strain  of  it  without  flagging.  It  may, 
however,  be  conceded  that  danger  besets  the  path 
of  a  teacher  who  tries  to  make  his  lessons  interesting ; 
that  in  his  endeavours  to  do  this  he  may  encroach  too 
much  on  the  periods  allotted  to  them  by  the  time-table 
and  thus  be  led  to  neglect  that  attention  to  neatness, 
logical  precision  and  numerical  accuracy  without 
which  a  student's  mathematical  attainments  are  of 
little  use  either  in  training  his  mind  or  enlarging  his 
capacities  for  practical  application.  There  are,  however, 
special  occasions  when  this  danger  need  not  be  con- 
sidered, which  consequently  may  be  specially  utilised  for 
bringing  the  interesting  aspects  more  prominently 
forward  than  it  is  possible  to  do  in  ordinary  lessons, 
namely,  those  fag-ends  of  term  when  examinations  are 
over,  term  marks  have  been  sent  in,  the  final  order  "  by 
term  and  examination  marks  combined  "  is  being  made 
out,  and  when  in  consequence  no  more  exercises  need 
be  marked  and  no  more  marks  need  be  entered  in  the 
registers.  I  think  I  have  heard  complaints  that  these 
are  times  when  it  is  difficult  to  get  boys  either  to  work 
on  their  own  account  or  to  attend  to  what  the  master 
talks  about,  and  as  regards  routine  lessons  this  is 
probably  true,  but  by  availing  myself  of  them  for  the 
special  purposes  indicated  by  the  title  of  this  paper,  I 


am  generally  able  to  get  at  least  as  much  work  done  as  in 
ordinary  school  time,  and  I  believe,  frequently,  a  great 
deal  more.  Chief  among  the  things  that  arouse  a  boy's 
interest  are  naturally  those  in  which  he  can  gain  and 
exercise  some  power  of  construction  and  see  something 
arise  from  his  own  efforts  which  was  not  in  existence 
previously.  Of  these  the  construction  of  models 
occupies  a  prominent  place.  As  I  have  dealt  with 
this  subject  in  a  previous  article  in  School,*  I  may 
refer  to  it  for  the  description  of  a  variety  of  forms 
which  I  have  found  useful,  e.g.,  the  Kelvin  fourteen  face 
and  the  method  of  obtaining  it  from  the  cube.f  Other 
semi-regular  figures  may  be  utilised  and  the  pupil  may 
be  led  to  infer  the  existence  of  some  forms  by  their 
analogy  with  those  already  shown  to  him.  If  others 
are  wanted,  some  of  the  simpler  crystals  afford  good 
exercises.  There  is  an  excellent  set  of  about  forty 
"  nets "  of  the  more  important  crystals  at  the  end 
of  Jordan's  Elementary  Crystallography  (T.  Murby). 
Personally  I  should  prefer  using  cartridge  paper  on 
which  the  "  net "  had  been  reproduced  by  joining 
points  obtained  by  pricking  through  the  actual  nets  there 
given.  In  some  cases  such  nets  may  be  cyclostyled  and 
given  out ;  in  other  cases  their  construction  may  be 
left  to  the  pupils  after  they  have  seen  them  drawn  on 
the  board. 

Opportunity  may  be  taken  of  a  time  like  this  when 
the  pupils'  interest  in  models  has  been  aroused  by  their 
own  constructive  efforts  to  show  them  more  difficult 
ones  which  are  at  present  possibly  beyond  their  powers 
but  may  serve  as  incentives  to  further  effort  on  the  part 
of  those  who  have  already  developed  some  ability,  e.g., 
the  Kepler-Poinsot  Star-polyhedra,  the  five  intersecting 
cubes  whose  edges  are  given  by  the  diagonals  of  the 
faces  of  the  regular  dodecahedron. 

Almost  as  useful  as  the  construction  of  models  in 
awakening  interest,  I  have  found  the  generation  of 
curves,  whether  by  mechanical  construction  or  through 
finding  a  large  number  of  points  by  easy  ruler  and 
compass  construction.  With  the  forms  of  the  parabola 
and  hyperbola  as  obtained  by  plotting  points  from 
numerically  calculated  co-ordinates  and  with  that  of 
the  ellipse  as  obtained  by  string-loop  or  by  trammel, 
the  pupils  may  already  be  familiar.  But  there  are 
many  interesting  constructions  by  which  any  number 
of  points  on  one  of  these  curves  may  be  rapidly  obtained 
by  easy  geometrical  constructions  which  save  tedious 
numerical  calculations.! 

Graphs  of  the  Trigonometrical  Functions  may  be 
treated  in  the  same  way,  i.e.,  a  succession  of  points  may 
be  found  on  them  by  rule  and  compass  construction,  a 
method  now  more  in  evidence  in  text -books  than  it  used 
to  be. 

There    are,    however,    two    classes    of    curves    lying 

*  December  1904. 

f  There  is,  however,  an  unfortunate  blunder  in  the  second  note 
to  the  above  article  (p.  211).  Instead  of  four  Kindergarten 
sticks  the  pupil  should  be  given  six  (six  matches  do  nicely), 
and  asked  to  construct  with  them  just  four  equal  equilateral 
triangles. 

X  See  School  for  January  and  March  1907. 
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rather  beyond  the  ordinary  school  course  which  I  have 
found  especially  effective  in  awakening  interest,  viz., 
(i)  those  obtained  by  three-bar  motion,  (2)  those  ob- 
tained by  the  combination  of  two  simple  harmonic 
motions  at  right  angles  to  each  other. 

(1)  Though  it  is  possible  in  specified  cases  of  Three-Bar 
Motion  to  find  any  number  of  points  by  rule  and  compass,* 
they  are  likely  to  arouse  more  interest  when  described  by 
continuous  motion,  especially  if  the  tracing  apparatus  has 
been  constructed  by  the  pupils  themselves.  I  have 
found  the  following  rough  apparatus  useful :  Two  strips 
of  cardboard,  AB,  CD,  having  been  pinned  down  on  a 
flat  surface  so  as  to  be  still  capable  of  rotation  about 
A  and  D,  are  joined  by  a  third  strip,  BC,  which  may  be 
fastened  to  them  either  temporarily  by  drawing-pins  or 
more  permanently  by  means  of  metal  eyelets.  A  hole 
is  then  taken  on  the  line  joining  the  centres  of  the 
pivots  BC,  a  pencil-point  passed  through  it  and  moved 
under  the  constraint  of  the  strips  over  the  surface  to 
which  they  are  pinned.  If  the  strip  BC  be  replaced  by 
a  rectangular  card  BCEF,  additional  variety  may  be 
obtained  in  the  curves  by  making  holes  in  various  parts, 
and  by  selecting  these  points  with  care,  complicated 
but  elegant  patterns  may  be  formed  by  combinations  of 
such  curves.  The  introduction  of  colour  may  be 
usefully  employed.  Thus  an  effective  design  may  be 
obtained  by  tracing  in  one  vivid  colour  the  curve 
obtained  by  using  the  mid-point  O  of  BC,  and  in  some 
other  vivid  colour  any  two  curves  obtained  by  using  two 
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other  points  in  BC  symmetrical  with  respect  to  0  (they 
may  of  course  be  taken  in  the  produced  parts  of  BC).| 
(2)  For  the  graphic  method  of  plotting  by  means  of 
points  the  curves  obtained  by  the  combination  of  two 
S.H.M.'s  at  right  angles  to  each  other  (sometimes  called 
Lissajou's  Figures),  simple  as  it  is,  I  am  not  able  at  the 

*  See  the  twenty-eight  elegant  diagrams  which  illustrate  an 
article  on  some  special  cases  of  these  curves  by  Professor  J.  E.  A. 
Steggall  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Edinburgh  Mathematical 
Society,  vol.  viii.  1889-90. 

f  Those  found  to  be  interested  in  these  simple  link-works  may 
be  introduced  to  a  variety  of  others  (e.g.,  Peaucellier's  Cell, 
Hart's  Contraparallelogram)  in  the  admirable  Lecture  on  Link- 
ages, by  Mr.  A.  B.  Kempe,  published  in  the  Nature  Series  under 
the  title  How  to  Draw  a  Straight  Line.  Few  books  could  be  found 
more  calculated  to  stimulate  a  boy  with  some  taste  and  capacity 
for  mathematics. 


moment  to  refer  the  reader  to  any  other  book  than 
Daniell's  Text-book  of  Physics,  in  which  considerable 
space  is  devoted  to  it,  and  as  this  may  not  be  readily 
accessible  I  will  give  the  case  in  which  the  periods  of 
vibration  are  in  the  ratio  of  3  :  4. 

On  two  adjacent  sides  of  a  rectangle  describe  semi- 
circles. Divide  the  arcs  respectively  into  6  and  8 
equal  parts.  Through  the  points  of  division  rule 
parallels  to  the  sides  of  the  rectangle,  thus  dividing  it 
into  a  network  of  forty-eight  rectangular  meshes. 
Then  starting  at  the  corner  A  of  any  one  of  these  meshes 
(AB)  mark  the  corner  diagonally  opposite  to  it  (B). 
Then  in  the  next  mesh  (BC)  the  corner  C  opposite  to  B 
according  to  the  method  of  Fig.  2  or  Fig.  3  as  the 
point  is  in  the  interior  or  on  the  boundary  of  the  original 
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rectangle,  and  continue  the  process  until  either  a  corner 
of  the  figure  or  the  original  starting-point  is  reached. 
The  points  marked  will  all  be  points  on  one  of  the 
curves  sought.  If  as  in  Fig.  1  the  start  is  made  from  a 
corner  of  the  original  rectangle  the  last  point  will  also 
be  in  a  corner,  i.e.,  the  curve  traced  will  have  two 
cusps  as  shown.  If  the  start  is  made  at  some  point  on 
the  boundary  of  the  rectangle  which  is  not  a  corner,  the 
curve  will  return  into  itself  at  the  starting-point.  The 
various  curves  obtained  correspond  to  the  differences 
of  phase  of  the  component  S.H.M.'s. 

The  ratios  1:2,  2:3,  3:5,  &c,  may  be  similarly 
treated.  There  are  interesting  points  to  be  observed 
in  the  positions  of  the  cusps  in  the  cuspidal  forms.  In 
tracing  these  curves,  as  in  the  three-bar  curves,  colour 
may  be  advantageously  used,  e.g.,  the  one  obtained  by 
starting  from  the  centre  being  made  of  one  colour, 
while  either  of  the  two  possible  cuspidal  forms  may  be 
drawn  on  the  same  diagram  of  a  different  colour.  Here, 
too,  the  interest  is  heightened  if  in  addition  to  the 
description  by  points  the  same  curves  are  shown  de- 
scribed by  continuous  motion  which  may  approximately 
be  done  by  using  two  pendulums,  vibrating  in  planes  at 
right  angles  to  each  other,  one  carrying  a  small  flat 
table  on  which  the  paper  which  is  to  have  the  curve 
drawn  on  it  is  fastened,  and  the  other  a  tube  drawn  out 
to  a  fine  point  and  containing  coloured  ink  to  pass  over 
the  surface  of  the  paper.  But  though  this  instrument 
may  be  made  by  a  gifted  amateur  its  construction  is 
beyond  the  power  of  most  of  us,  for  we  lack  the  time 
even  if  we  had  the  skill  to  give  to  it.  The  prices  in  the 
catalogues  of  those  instrument-makers  who  supply  it 
(it  is  sometimes  sold  under  the  name  of  Harmonograph) 
is  rather  high.  Happily  Blackburn's  form,  described 
in  Tate  and  Steele's  Dynamics  of  a  Particle,  is  easily 
rigged  up,  and  in  this  form  is  easily  reconstructed  at  home 
by  boys  who  have  once  seen  it.  They  may  find  it  a 
very  agreeable  resource  on  a  wet  day  or  a  long  winter's 
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evening.  It  is  so  popular  that  I  have  known  a  boy 
give  up  a  holiday  that  he  might  come  and  use  mine.  To 
the  point  B  of  a  string  ABC  another  string  is  attached 
by  means  of  which  a  funnel  of  sand  swings.  In  general 
when  the  funnel  is  set  swinging  its  motion  is  that  due 
to  the  combination  of  the  vibrations  of  the  pendulums 


Fig.  4. 

of  lengths  DB,  DE  in  planes  at  right  angles  to  each 
other.  The  adjustment  of  these  lengths  so  that  the 
ratio  of  vibrations  is  absolutely  3  :  4  or  2  :  3  is  of  course 
impossible,  but  when  it  is  obtained  with  the  utmost 
degree  of  closeness  possible  the  sand  curve  traced  out 
on  the  table  below  will  assume  in  succession  every 
gradation  of  form  obtainable  by  altering  the  difference 
of  phase  in  the  two  component  vibrations.  I  generally 
bring  the  string  ABC  over  a  smooth  peg  at  C  down  to 
some  lower  point  F  within  easy  reach  so  that  B  can  be 
raised  or  lowered.  It  is  advisable  also  to  have  a  small 
clamp  at  B  instead  of  a  fixed  knot  so  that  the  length  of 
the  second  string  is  also  capable  of  adjustment,  and  a 
board  on  the  table  to  catch  the  sand  figure  is  also  useful 
as  it  can  easily  be  raised  by  interposing  a  few  books 
between  it  and  the  table.  As  the  same  sand  has  to  be 
used  over  and  over  again,  it  is  well  to  have  a  small  sieve 
to  free  it  from  hairs  and  fragments  of  other  foreign 
matter  which  may  easily  prevent  it  running  freely 
through  the  fine  nozzle  attached  to  the  funnel.  Lis- 
sajou's  own  method  of  'showing  these  curves  by  means 
of  a  transparent  revolving  cylinder  is  described  in 
Donkin's  Acoustics  and  is  worth  notice.  I  have  not 
been  able  to  reproduce  it  in  a  form  suitable  for  showing 
to  a  class,  but  even  a  rough  imitation  of  it  is  instructive 
to  oneself. 

With  other  recreations  arising  from  dissections, 
puzzles,  and  various  properties  of  numbers,  I  hope  to 
deal  in  a  subsequent  article. 


The  Scotch  Education  Department  has  just  issued  an  inter- 
esting pamphlet  on  "The  Cleansing  and  Disinfecting  of  Schools." 
The  regulations  represent  an  irreducible  minimum,  and  a  hint  is 
given  that  the  inspectors  will  be  expected  to  see  that  they  are 
carried  out. 


Some   Reflections  upon  a 
Holiday  Course 

By  E.  Sharwood  Smith,  M.A, 

Headmaster  of  Newbury  Grammar 
School  and  Teachers'  Guild  Repre- 
sentative at  Neuwied  in  1907. 

In  a  leading  article  which  appeared  in  the  Times  about 
the  middle  of  September  the  writer,  commenting  on  the 
beginning  of  the  new  school  term,  gently  took  school- 
masters to  task  for  their  supposed  inability  to  regard 
their  profession  seriously.  He  deigned  to  wonder, 
among  other  things,  how  many  schoolmasters  had 
attempted  during  their  vacation  to  study  the  educa- 
tional system  of  Germany  or  had  drawn  any  valuable 
lessons  therefrom.  So  far  as  the  article  was  meant  as 
a  rebuke  to  the  scholastic  profession,  it  appears  to  me 
that  the  writer  was  singularly  wide  of  the  mark.  If 
schoolmasters  do  not  take  their  profession  seriously 
enough  the  fault  cannot  be  properly  laid  on  their 
shoulders,  but  must  be  put  down  to  the  account  of  the 
British  public  generally  and  particularly  to  the  various 
Governments  of  the  day.  So  long  as  education  in  the 
eyes  of  a  Minister  is  merely  to  be  identified  with  the 
quarrels  of  the  various  religious  sects  or  to  be  made  the 
shuttlecock  of  party  politics  so  long  can  there  be  no 
hope  of  improvement.  But  my  contention  is  that  school- 
masters as  a  body  do  take  their  profession  most  seriously, 
perhaps  even  too  seriously.  Witness  the  great  hosts 
of  associations  and  societies  that  have  sprung  into 
existence  of  various  years  till  they  cannot  be  counted 
for  multitude.  The  Christmas  holidays  seem  to  be 
occupied  with  nothing  else  than  with  meetings  of  the 
sections.  Classics,  Mathematics,  Modern  Languages, 
History  and  English  have  all  their  particular  associa- 
tions and  a  schoolmaster's  desk  veritably  groans  beneath 
the  hail  of  pamphlets  that  are  showered  upon  him  from 
various  sources.  It  may  be  that  in  the  multitude  of 
meetings  there  is  no  wisdom,  but  they  bear  undeniable 
testimony  to  the  keenness  and  enthusiasm  of  the  peda- 
gogic tribe.     Deep  keeps  calling  unto  deep. 

Witness,  too,  the  number  of  holiday  courses  now 
organised  in  various  centres  on  the  Continent.  I  have 
not  the  figures  of  the  whole  number  of  English  students 
who  "  took "  the  courses — one  had  almost  written 
the  "  cures  " — in  the  summer  of  1907,  but  they  must  have 
been  very  plentiful.  At  Jena  the  students,  I  am  told, 
were  as  the  sands  of  the  sea  though  of  course  the 
large  majority  was  composed  of  foreigners.  At  the 
French  and  Swiss  centres  on  the  other  hand  the 
English  outnumbered  the  rest. 

At  the  same  time  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  writer 
that  more  advantage  still  might  be  taken  of  these 
courses,  and  it  is  the  purpose  of  this  article  to  describe 
in  some  detail  the  procedure  at  one  of  them,  not 
because  he  desires  to  maintain  that  it  is  superior  to 
the  rest,  but  because  it  happens  to  be  the  one  with  which 
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he  is  intimately  acquainted.  From  one,  something  at 
any  rate  of  all  may  be  learnt. 

And  first  of  all  a  common  objection  to  the  courses  may 
be  stated.  It  is  often  said,  and  with  considerable  truth, 
that  the  rest  of  the  long  vacation  is  so  urgently  needed 
by  the  overworked  schoolmaster  that  nothing  should  be 
allowed  to  interfere  with  it.  Surely  for  these  six  or  seven 
weeks  "  shop  "  might  be  tabooed  and  the  brain  get  that 
rest  and  freshness  without  which  all  teaching  is  the 
most  barren  and  most  hopeless  of  things.  The  obvious 
answer  is  that  the  course  only  lasts  three  weeks  and  that 
a  considerable  time  is  still  left  in  which  the  mind  may 
lie  fallow.  Besides,  the  tables  are  so  completely  turned, 
the  parts  so  beautifully  reversed,  that  this  is  in  itself  a 
complete  and  healthy  change.  The  schoolmaster  once 
more  becomes  the  scholar,  the  pedagogue  relapses  into 
the  pupil.  That  his  teaching  powers  will  be  greatly 
improved  by  this  salutary  TripnriTeia.  is  the  deliberate 
opinion  of  this  writer,  especially  if  his  "  cure  "  take  place 
in  Germany  and  at  Neuwied-on-the-Rhine.  Another 
objection  of  exactly  the  opposite  character  is  maintained 
by  some,  namely,  that  three  weeks  is  all  too  short  for 
the  purpose.  True  enough,  if  the  purpose  be  to  acquire 
a  foreign  language  the  time  is  ridiculously  short,  but 
that,  obviously,  is  far  from  being  the  idea  of  those  who 
planned  the  courses.  It  is  rather  that  the  student 
should  renew  and  strengthen  his  previous  acquaintance 
with  the  language,  that  the  reservoir,  which  a  year's 
exhausting  work  is  apt  to  drain  dry,  should  be  filled  once 
more  and  that  foreign  methods  and  foreign  systems 
should  be  studied  and  observed  by  the  student.  That 
such  a  course  tends  also  to  promote  with  wider  know- 
ledge a  deeper  sympathy  with  foreign  nations,  though 
not  originally  an  object,  is  yet  not  the  least  important 
result  of  the  system.  Learning  has,  or  should  have, 
no  country,  and  the  more  an  Englishman  enrolls  himself 
as  a  student  of  foreign  lectures  the  more  speedily  is 
he  made  free  of  the  intellectual  comity  of  the  nations. 

But  to  come  to  Neuwied.  For  the  course  of  1907 
forty-one  students  were  enrolled,  gathered  from  all 
parts  of  the  British  Isles.  This  number  constitutes 
a  record  for  Neuwied,  being  slightly  in  excess  of  previous 
years.  For  the  purposes  of  the  lectures  they  were 
divided  into  two  sections — elementary  and  advanced. 
To  the  advanced  students  Professor  Dr.  Alfred  Biese, 
Director  of  the  Royal  Gymnasium  at  Neuwied,  lectured 
on  "  The  Development  of  German  Literature  in  the  Nine- 
teenth Century."  It  would  be  superfluous  and  almost 
impertinent  on  my  part  to  praise  Professor  Biese. 
His  various  books  have  won  him  already  almost  a 
European  reputation,  and  as  an  authority  on  the  literature 
of  his  own  country  he  probably  has  few  equals  in 
Germany  or  anywhere  else.  I  can  only  say  that  I 
personally  have  attended  his  lectures  in  two  separate  years 
and  have  come  away  from  "Neuwied  on  each  occasion 
feeling  that  I  would  willingly  sit  at  his  feet  again  and 
again.  The  second  lecture  to  the  advanced  students  was 
one  on  "  Phonetics,"  given  by  Herr  Williger,  the  joint 
headmaster  of  the  famous  Moravian  school.  Whether  the 
systematic  study  of  "  Phonetics  "  will  do  all  to  advance 


the  cause  of  modern  languages  that  its  enthusiastic 
adherents  claim  is  not  a  matter  on  which  I  could  venture 
an  opinion  ;  but  of  the  value,  the  interest,  and,  I  may 
add,  the  humour  of  Herr  Williger's  lectures  there  can  be 
no  two  opinions.  The  elementary  students  listened  to 
a  lecture  on  Goethe's  "Ballads"  by  Dr.  Wislicenus, 
an  Oberlehrerer  at  the  Gymnasium,  and  to  an  exposition 
of  "  Hermann  und  Dorothea "  by  Dr.  Williger.  In 
these  lectures  the  professors  spoke  more  slowly  and 
every  one,  however  slight  his  knowledge  of  German,  was 
able  to  follow  without  difficulty.  They  were  greatly 
helped,  first  by  the  fact  that  Dr.  Williger  is  a  past- 
master  of  English,  and  secondly  by  the  enthusiasm  and 
dramatic  powers  of  both  professors.  Those  who  lis- 
tened to  Dr.  Wislicenus's  recitals  of  the  "  Ballads  "  will 
never  forget  the  intense  dramatic  fervour — denoting  con- 
siderable histrionic  ability — which  he  put  into  his  voice 
and  expression.  For  conversational  purposes  the  stu- 
dents were  redivided  into  four  sections  arranged  roughly 
in  order  of  attainments.  To  the  first  section — which 
strictly  was  not  a  conversation  class  at  all— Dr.  Biese 
lectured  on  "  Faust,"  the  students  themselves  reading 
in  turn.  The  other  three  were  taken  respectively  by 
Herr  Williger,  Dr.  Wislicenus,  and  a  lady— Fraulein 
Dora  Schultz.  It  is  in  this  respect,  probably,  that 
greater  experience  will  lead  to  still  better  results,  but 
this  year  there  is  no  doubt  that  wonderful  improvement 
was  made  in  the  method.  A  small  sub-committee 
formed  from  the  larger  Modern  Languages  Course 
Committee  of  the  Teachers'  Guild  had  "  sat  "  upon  the 
question  and  formulated  a  valuable  list  of  suggestions. 
Still  it  is  obvious  that  with  the  best  system  in  the  world 
eighteen  conversation  lessons  to  nine  students  will  not 
teach  conversation,  and  it  is  in  the  homes  and  -pensions 
where  the  students  are  boarded  that  the  chief  opportuni- 
ties for  perfecting  the  mastery  of  spoken  tongue  will  lie. 
Neuwied  is  particularly  fortunate  in  its  families,  and 
students  may  be  strongly  recommended  to  choose  a 
good  family  rather  than  a  hotel.  Opportunity  was 
taken  to  do  what  the  Times  sarcastically  insinuates  few 
schoolmasters  will  bother  themselves  about — that  is, 
to  gain  an  insight  into  German  educational  methods, 
particularly  the  educational  system  of  the  various 
States  of  the  German  Empire. 

For  one  person,  at  any  rate,  these  visits  to  German 
holiday  courses  awaken  an  intense  admiration,  not  only 
for  German  thoroughness,  not  exclusively  for  German 
methods,  for  there  are  some  things  which  the  Germans 
themselves  admit  we  do  better  than  they,  but  for  the 
system,  as  a  whole,  and  particularly  for  the  professional 
position  of  the  teacher.  Without  that  it  is  my  firm 
opinion  that  no  improvement  in  our  education  can  take 
place.  It  is  not  my  purpose  here  to  describe  in  detail 
the  preparation  of  the  teacher  for  his  work,  or,  more 
important  still,  to  point  to  his  status  and  security  of 
tenure,  but  simply  to  urge  every  one  connected  with 
education  in  England,  and  particularly  party  politicians, 
school  governors  and  members  of  education  authorities, 
to  study  it  for  themselves.  By  this  way,  and  no  other 
way,  will  come  the  great  reform.     But  first  we  must 
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educate  our  masters.  I  have  said  above  what  some  will 
consider  a  strong  saying,  that  in  some  points  our 
education  is  better  than  the  German.  I  mean,  par- 
ticularly our  prefect  system  and  also  our  organised 
games  in  which  the  Germans  themselves  are  trying  to 
follow  in  our  footsteps.  For,  pace  Mr.  A.  C.  Benson  and 
others,  in  the  majority  of  schools  at  any  rate  (I  leave  the 
sacred  seven  entirely  out  of  account),  it  is  not  that 
games  are  overdone ;  it  is  that  work  is  undervalued. 
Personally,  I  am  sufficient  of  a  "  Hellene  "  to  believe 
most  strongly  in  physical  culture,  but  that  games 
should  form  the  exclusive  subject  of  conversation 
need  in  no  way  follow — once  the  strong  stimulus  to 
intellectual  pursuits  were  given  by  a  reasoned  system 
of  education.  Probably  we  shall  never  get  this  till  we 
he  beneath  a  conqueror's  heel  and  some  great  deliverer 
— a  Stein  or  a  Von  Humboldt — raises  us  up  anew.  We 
must  pray  for  the  beneficent  autocrat.  But  to  Neuwied 
once  more.  I  have  before  me  as  I  write  the  thirtieth 
"  Jahresbericht "  of  the  Neuwied  Gymnasium.  What 
strikes  an  Englishman  particularly  in  reading  this 
pamphlet  is,  first,  the  thorough  German  love  of 
detail  which  shows  itself  in  the  counting  of  the  number 
of  football  games  played  during  the  year — "  Football 
only  was  played  on  41  days  voluntarily  by  576  scholars  ; 
compalsorily  on  6  days  by  254  scholars  !  " — and  secondly, 
the  scanty  respect  paid  to  our  own  language. 

Of  course  the  Neuwied  school  is  mainly  a  classical 
Gymnasium  (there  is  a  Real  Pro-gymnasium  combined 
with  it),  but  it  is  a  hurt  to  one's  national  pride  to  find 
that  English  is  only  taken  by  five  classes  and  that  the 
total  number  of  hours  devoted  to  English  is  only  thirteen 
— the  average  being  thus  2f  hours — but  when  one  reads 
the  English  syllabus  one's  feelings  become  still  more 
deeply  lacerated.  The  three  books  set  for  study  (and 
this  is  the  whole  amount)  are  Celebrated  Men  of 
England  and  Scotland  (who  wrote  this?),  Gardner's 
Historical  Biographies,  and  Marryatt's  Settlers  in  Canada  ! 
Shakespeare  is,  of  course,  a  German  poet  and  forms 
a  regular  subject  in  the  German  syllabus.  The  English, 
through  neglect,  have  lost  him. 

Again,  the  mathematical  standard  does  not  seem  to 
be  high,  but  one  must  guard  against  taking  one  school 
as  typical  of  them  all. 

The  social  side  of  the  course  was  not  neglected.  Two 
concerts  were  held  and  a  large  number  of  excursions 
took  place.  Neuwied  in  itself  is  not  a  picturesque  town, 
but  it  is  airy  and  sanitary.  Moreover,  it  is  an  excellent 
centre  and  above  all  it  lies  on  that  great  river  with  all 
its  enchantments  which  has  seen  so  many  nations  rise 
and  fall  upon  its  banks.  The  place  teems  with  historical 
interest.  Close  to  Andernach  across  the  river  can  be 
seen  (so  it  is  said)  the  remains  of  the  piles  of  Caesar's 
splendid  bridge.  From  the  volcanic  tufa  of  Andernach 
were  fashioned  the  querns  and  mill-stones  so  often 
found  in  excavations  of  Roman  cities  in  Britain. 
Within  a  day's  journey  is  Treves— the  Augusta 
Treverorum  of  the  Romans— the  capital  of  the 
West  after  Diocletian  had  remodelled  the  imperial 
administration — one  of  the   most   interesting  cities  of 


the  world  with  its  magnificent  Porta  Nigra,  its  fine 
basilica,  its  baths,  and  amphitheatre  which  testify  to  this 
day  to  the  grandeur  that  was  Rome.  Being  dead  she  yet 
speaks.  Then  there  is,  eight  miles  away,  Coblentz, 
another  Roman  colony,  with  its  sarcastic  monument  to 
the  aspirations  and  failures  of  the  later  Caesar — the 
Emperor  Napoleon.  At  Weissenthurm,  just  opposite 
Neuwied,  still  stands  the  monument  erected  by  the 
army  of  the  Sambre  and  Meuse  to  Hoche — the  ill- 
fated  general  of  the  army  of  the  Republic  one  and 
indivisible.  Here  is  the  great  monument  to  Kaiser 
Wilhelm  I.,  the  protagonist  of  German  unity.  From 
Rheinbrohl,  a  few  miles  down  the  Rhine,  started 
the  great  limes — the  frontier  fence  that  in  the  imperial 
days  of  Rome  joined  the  Rhine  to  the  Danube  and  kept  off 
the  restless  Chatti ;  Remagen,  Bonn  and  Coin  (the  Colonia 
AgrippinaUbiorum)  are  all  famous  Roman  towns.  Indeed, 
to  one  who  travels  by  steamer  from  Rotterdam  the  whole 
course  of  the  river  is  rich  in  memories  of  imperial  Rome. 
We  pass  Noviomagus  (Nimwegen),  "  the  old  camp," 
Vetera  (Birten),  Novaasuzim  (Neuss),  and  Gelduba. 
The  mouth  of  the  Rhine  is  the  scene  of  the  great  insurrec- 
tion under  Civilis,  which  was  for  a  time  so  serious  a 
danger.  The  defeat  of  Lolluzis  took  place  not  far  away 
and  the  whole  valley  still  seems  to  echo  with  the 
tramp  of  the  legions.  It  might  be  a  suggestion  worthy 
of  consideration  that  in  future  courses  of  lectures  either 
the  Roman  occupation  of  Gaul  and  her  faffing  to 
civilise  Germany  or  else  the  revolutionary  happenings 
round  the  Rhine  might  be  taken  as  a  subject.  The 
place  lends  itself  to  the  theme. 

On  the  whole,  there  are  worse  places  than  Neuwied 
for  a  holiday  and  a  holiday  course. 

The  English  Association  is  making  headway,  and  the 
reunion  at  University  College,  organised  by  the  central 
body,  will  serve  to  draw  attention  to  its  work.  The  autho- 
rities conceived  the  happy  idea  of  a  more  or  less  informal 
meeting,  which  included  an  excellent  lecture  on  Shelley 
by  Professor  Bradley,  a  dinner,  and  a  reception  afterwards  ; 
and  they  thus  made  it  evident  that  they  regard  intercourse 
amongst  the  members  as  one  of  the  first  essentials  towards 
success.  Considering  the  galaxy  of  literary  people  who 
assembled,  there  seems  little  to  fear  for  the  future  of  the 
Association.  There  must  be  misgivings  when  the  number 
of  such  societies  is  steadily  on  the  increase  each  year  ;  but 
the  formation  of  one  whose  object  is  to  foster  the  study 
of  our  native  tongue  needs  no  apology. 

The  Annual  Meetings  of  the  Incorporated  Association 
of  Assistant  Masters  will  be  held  on  Wednesday,  Thursday, 
and  Friday,  January  8,  9,  and  10,  1908,  at  Merchant  Taylors' 
School,  E.C.  On  the  first  two  days  the  Council  will  meet, 
and  the  annual  general  meeting  of  members  will  be  held  on 
Friday,  January  10,  at  10  a.m.  At  the  afternoon  meeting, 
at  2  p.m.,  Prof.  E.  M.  Sadler  will  read  a  paper  entitled 
"  Should  Secondary  Teachers  be  Civil  Servants  ?  "  This 
meeting  will  be  open  to  all  members  of  educational  associa- 
tions, and  to  the  general  public.  The  Annual  Dinner  of 
the  Association  will  be  held  at  Pagani's  Restaurant,  Great 
Portland  Street,  W.,  on  Thursday,  January  9,  at  7.15  p.m. 
Mr.  A.  A.  Somerville,  the  Chairman  of  the  Association, 
will  preside. 
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Our  Schools 
XXIII.  St.  Paul's 

When  in  1884  St.  Paul's  School,  having  escaped 
from  its  ancient  dingy  home  in  St.  Paul's  Churchyard, 
settled  down  no  further  west  than  the  Hammersmith 
Road,  there  were  people  who  thought  it  not  much 
of  a  migration  ;  and  some  even  predicted  that  in 
twenty  years  it  would  have  to  be  off  again.  The 
temptation  to  a  longer  journey  was  great  ;  there  is 
so  much  in  a  country  atmosphere  that  makes 
prosperity  come  easily  to  a  school,  especially  if  it 
have  a  handsome  endowment  for  the  attraction  of 
the  frugal  rich  ;  and  if  on  the  one  hand  the  ex- 
periment seemed  risky,  on  the  other  there  was  no 
sound  of  adventure  about  going  to  Hammersmith  : 
it  seemed  a  dull  thing  to  do  as  well  as  a  dangerous. 
Twenty-three  years  have  failed  to  justify  the 
pessimists  ;  the  school  is  still  in  Hammersmith  ; 
the  once  aggressive  ruddiness  of  its  bricks  has  been 
softened  by  the  sweet  London  air  that  ignorant  folk 
malign,  and  clothed  with  a  rich  growth  of  creepers  ; 
Mr.  Hamo  Thorneycroft's  beautiful  statue  of  the 
founder,  between  the  front  entrance  and  Hammer- 
smith Road,  stands  in  a  grove  of  plane-trees  which 
in  summer  almost  hide  the  building  and  "  bid  the 
rash  gazer  wipe  his  eye  "  in  admiration  ;    we  have 


survived  the  Vestries  and  the  Charity  Commissioners, 
and  it  seems  likely  that  we  shall  survive  a  little 
longer  without  being  compelled  to  change  either 
our  character  or  our  climate. 

A  visitor  to  St.  Paul's  would  perhaps  be  struck 
first  of  all  by  the  feeling  that  it  is  a  very  modern 
building.  Except  for  a  bust  of  Dean  Colet  that 
survived  the  Great  Fire  of  1666,  an  old  chair  or 
two,  and  a  set  of  wooden  tablets  (dating  from  1847) 
hung  on  the  corridor  walls  and  inscribed  with  the 
names  of  distinguished  Paulines,  little  or  nothing 
of  ancient  furniture  or  decoration  has  been  pre- 
served. This  is  not  surprising  if  we  consider  that 
the  school  was  already  in  its  third  habitation  before 
it  left  the  Churchyard  ;  the  first  perished  in  the 
Great  Fire,  and  there  is  not  even  a  record  of  its 
appearance  ;  the  second  was  pulled  down  as  unsafe 
in  1823,  and  the  third,  like  it,  contained  little  more 
than  a  single  schoolroom,  though  this  was  until 
1854  considered  large  enough  for  eight  forms  to  be 
taught  in  at  once.  It  was  a  fine  room  ;  but  there 
was  neither  antiquity  nor  beauty  enough  in  these 
buildings  to  inspire  the  kind  of  regret  with  which 
Carthusians  or  Blue  Coat  Boys  said  farewell  to 
their  old  homes  when  the  day  of  migration  came. 

Yet  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  new  gene- 
ration is  forgetful  of  its  past.  The  lettering  is  but 
a  few  years  old  upon  the  marble  panels  that  line 
the  walls  between  which  we  pass  twice  a  day  to  hear 
Colet's  Preces  in  the  Hall,  but  the  names  go  back  to 
the  earliest  scholars  of  William  Lilly,  Colet's  first 
High  Master  ;  and  no  Pauline  has  any  excuse  for  not 
knowing  that  Milton  and  Marlborough  in  later  days, 
to  say  nothing  of  Samuel  Pepys  and  Admiral  Sir 
Thomas  Troubridge  of  the  Culloden,  are  among  his 
spiritual  ancestors.  The  Hall  itself  is  a  history  ; 
tucked  away  in  an  obscure  corner  of  the  building, 
as  historical  records  are  apt  to  be,  it  commemorates, 
in  its  panels  of  mosaic,  its  windows  filled  with 
armorial  bearings,  its  splendid  series  of  engraved 
portraits,  and  its  fine  organ  erected  in  memory  of 
Jowett,  the  whole  great  society  of  those  who, 
whether  as  saints  or  scholars,  statesmen  or  simple 
citizens,  have  played  a  part  in  the  making  of  the 
school.  There  are  just  two  things  to  regret  in  that 
record  :  one  is  the  presence  of  Judge  Jeffreys,  the 
other  is  that  there  are  not  more  admirals  ;  but 
Troubridge  at  any  rate  was  as  gallant  a  seaman  as 
any,  and  as  for  Jeffreys,  if  one  is  to  have  a  scoundrel 
in  the  family,  it  is  some  distinction  to  have  the 
greatest  scoundrel  that  nobody  ever  tried  to  white- 
wash.    Besides,   Jeffreys    was   at   Shrewsbury   and 
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Westminster  too,  and  perhaps  it  was  their  fault 
that  he  turned  out  so  ill.  But  the  Hall  is  not  only 
the  place  of  ceremony  and  honour  :  it  is  perhaps 
the  greatest  workshop  in  the  school.  Every  new 
boy  begins  his  career  in  it  :  and  a  good  number 
return  to  it  for  longer  or  shorter  periods  on  their 
way  up.  While  there,  boys  on  the  classical  side 
devote  their  attention  almost  entirely  to  Latin  and 
Greek  composition  under  special  and  separate 
supervision,  at  first  with  the  general  object  of 
determining  their  places  in  the  school,  and  after- 
wards sometimes  to  give  a  clever  boy  a  chance  of 
going  ahead  quicker  than  he  would  in  a  form,  or  a 
stupid  boy  a  lift  out  of  a  backwater,  or  occasionally 
to  enable  a  difficult  boy  or  form-master  to  escape 
the  consequences  of  an  incompatibility  of  temper. 
This  system  was  invented  and  organised  by  the 
late  High  Master  ;  he  taught  in  the  Hall  himself, 
and  it  is  hard  to  say  whether  boys  or  masters  learnt 
more  from  him  there. 

Mr.  Walker's  remarkable  success  in  turning  out 
classical  scholars  has  given  St.  Paul's  a  narrower 
reputation  than  it  deserves.  He  believed  in  Latin 
and  Greek  almost  as  passionately  as  that  eminent 
Old  Pauline  Professor  Ray  Lankester  disbelieves 
in  them  ;  he  was  inclined  to  think  that  the  Greek 
verb  was  the  finest  thing  that  the  intelligence  of 
man  had  produced,  and  that  every  one  who  could 
learn  Greek  ought  to  do  so  ;  yet  the  number  of 
boys  who  followed  pure  classics  to  the  end  of  their 
time  was  never  very  large,  and  in  1905,  when  Mr. 
Walker  resigned,  just  half  the  school  was  distributed 
between  the  Mathematical  Eighth,  the  Science 
Side,  and  the  Army  Classes.  The  proportion  is 
likely  to  remain  about  the  same  :  for  while  the 
severity  of  pure  classics  has  recently  been  tempered 
by  a  scheme  for  the  teaching  of  English  history  and 
literature  and  geography — which  used  to  be  left 
pretty  much  to  the  taste  of  the  masters — the  science 
side  has  also  been  reorganised  so  that  its  lowest 
divisions  may  form  a  common  introduction  to  the 
special  preparation  for  the  Army,  or  the  hospitals, 
for  University  scholarships  in  science  or  mathe- 
matics, and  in  short  for  every  sort  of  career  which 
demands  something  of  what  it  pleases  us  to  call 
a  modern  education.  German  is  taught  regularly 
as  an  alternative  subject  to  a  considerable  and 
rapidly  increasing  number. 

But  the  curriculum  of  a  public  school  is  not  a 
thing  to  be  lightly  handled  ;  and  to  expound  it  in 
detail  would  be  superfluous  and  tiresome.  A 
German  professor  once  visited  St.  Paul's,  and  was 


so  pleased  that  he  went  home  and  described  it  fully, 
in  print,  as  an  Idealschule  ;  whatever  he  may  have 
meant,  we  are  quite  prepared  to  accept  the  des- 
cription without  asking — or  answering — questions. 
Dean  Colet  founded  it  for  "  the  bringing  up  of 
children  in  good  manners  and  literature "  ;  and 
that  is  what  we  still  mainly  believe  in  and  try  to 
carry  out.  Science  probably  comes  under  the  head 
of  good  manners,  since  not  much  of  it  is  literature  ; 
mathematics  were  stoutly  withstood  for  three 
hundred  years,  and  when  somebody  pleaded  for  that 
study  with  Dr.  Sleath  (High  Master,  1814-1837) 
he  replied  :  "  At  St.  Paul's  School  we  teach  nothing 
but  the  classics  ;  nothing  but  Latin  and  Greek. 
If  you  want  your  boy  to  learn  anything  else,  you 
must  have  him  taught  at  home,  and  for  this  purpose 
we  give  him  three  half-holidays  per  week."  We  give 
him  one  whole  holiday  a  week  now  ;  and  he  may 
come  to  school  in  the  morning  of  it  and  learn 
chemistry  or  drawing  and  all  kinds  of  delectable 
things,  taking  care  in  the  summer  term  not  to  go 
on  too  long  at  them  for  fear  he  may  miss  the 
beginning  of  the  School  match.  It  is  interesting  to 
compare  the  present  time-table  with  Colet's  rule  : 
he  ordained  that  school  was  to  begin  at  7  a.m. 
winter  and  summer,  and  end  at  5,  with  two  hours' 
interval  from  n  to  1.  There  can  have  been  little 
or  no  home-work  for  his  scholars  ;  at  any  rate  in 
the  winter  lights  were  too  costly  for  much  of  it,  for 
though  the  school  was  not  founded  for  the  poor, 
there  was  provision  for  poor  scholars,  and  there 
must  have  been  a  considerable  number  of  them 
from  the  first,  besides  the  titular  "  poor  scholar," 
who  had  a  salary  from  the  fourpence  entrance  fee 
and  afterward  evolved  into  the  porter.  Now  we 
begin  at  9.30,  and  still  end  at  5.0,  with  a  break  of 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  at  11. 15  and  a  couple  of  hours 
at  1.0.  This  makes  three  rather  long  periods,  but 
a  little  intelligence  is  enough  to  break  them  up  so 
as  to  avoid  weariness,  and  a  good  deal  of  time  is 
saved  by  not  having  to  change  class-rooms  every 
three-quarters  of  an  hour  or  so.  A  special  feature 
in  the  time-table  is  the  Games  afternoon,  which 
some  erroneously  call  a  half-holiday.  This  was 
instituted  by  Mr.  Walker  as  the  nearest  approach 
to  compulsory  games  that  could  be  devised  for  a 
day  school ;  for  although  there  has  for  many  years 
been  a  vigorous  body  of  boarders  at  St.  Paul's,  its 
main  business  is  to  educate  boys  who  live  at  home, 
and  one  of  its  main  problems  is  to  see  that  boys  who 
live  at  home  get  as  much  out  of  their  school  life  as 
possible.     The  games  afternoons  are  organised  in 
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the  following  way  :  the  school  is  divided  into  five 
sections,  so  many  forms  to  each,  and  each  section 
has  one  of  the  five  school-day  afternoons  allotted  to 
it  for  play.  Every  boy  chooses  his  game  from  the 
authorised  list,  which  includes  the  usual  school 
games,  and  also  rowing  on  some  days  ;  the  masters 
attend  in  rotation  to  call  the  roll  at  the  beginning 
and  end  of  play,  and  exercise  a  general  supervision, 
which  may  mean  a  good  deal  of  useful  coaching. 
The  games  in  general  have  since  1900  been  organ- 
ised on  the  club  system,  examples  of  which  have 
been  described  in  these  columns  before  :  the  whole 
school  is  divided  into  six  clubs,  of  which  the  Houses 
constitute  one,  and  these  clubs  compete  in  all  sorts 
of  games,  the  general  championship  of  the  year 
being  decided  according  to  an  elaborate  system  of 
marks.  Each  club  is  under  the  care  of  a  master  as 
president,  with  a  committee  of  three  boys,  one  of 
whom  is  the  captain  of  the  club  ;  and  these  com- 
mittees, together  with  certain  ex-officio  members, 
as,  for  instance,  captains  of  school  games  who  do  not 
happen  to  be  on  their  club  committees,  form  the 
general  Athletic  Committee  of  the  school.  The 
principal  matches  are  with  Bedford  Grammar 
School,  Dulwich,  Merchant  Taylors',  and  Leys 
School,  and  colts'  teams  play  against  Charterhouse 
and  Haileybury  colts.  For  some  reason  not  very 
easy  to  determine,  our  cricket  has  been  decidedly 
better  than  our  football  for  the  last  ten  years  or  so  ; 
but  in  both  we  have  long  been  hampered  for  want 
of  space,  since  the  eleven  acres  available  at  the 
school  are  not  enough  for  the  games  of  five  hundred 
to  six  hundred  boys.  It  remains  to  be  seen  what 
improvement  can  be  produced  when  we  come 
into  possession  of  a  new  ground  of  some  eight 
acres  which  the  governors  have  purchased  from 
the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners — unfortunately 
almost  a  mile  and  a  half  away.  No  account  of 
Pauline  athletics  would  be  complete  without  an 
allusion  to  the  Rowing  Club,  which,  although  checked 
by  the  varying  moods  of  the  Thames  and  the  lack 
of  accommodation,  turns  out  fours  to  meet  Chelten- 
ham and  Winchester,  and  sometimes  a  very  respect- 
able eight.  A  day  school  is  always  more  liable  than 
a  boarding  school  to  ups  and  downs  in  athletics, 
but  in  one  sport  we  have  held  our  own  with  re- 
markable consistency.  Since  we  first  entered  some 
fourteen  years  ago  for  the  boxing  and  gymnastic 
competition  at  Aldershot,  our  champions  have 
seldom  come  back  empty-handed  ;  this  year  we 
won  the  shield  and  silver  medal  for  gymnastics 
and  three  medals  for  boxing,   and  we  have  now 


nineteen  first  prizes  in  boxing  to  our  credit.  The 
Cadet  Corps  has  always  been  stronger  in  drill  than 
in  shooting,  for  want  of  an  open  range  within  easy 
distance  ;  but  now  that  shooting  has  been  made 
compulsory  throughout  the  school  we  may  look  for 
a  higher  general  standard,  even  though  the  art  has 
to  be  learnt  in  an  underground  Morris  tube  range. 
It  is  surprising  to  see  what  improvement  a  boy  can 
make  in  the  course  of  a  term  at  the  beginning  of 
which  he  hardly  knew  one  end  of  a  rifle  from  the 
other. 

The  school  is  pretty  well  off  for  school  societies 
of  the  usual  kind,  and  even  possesses  a  Field  Club 
for  the  study  of  natural  history  ;  the  oldest  is  the 
Union,  whose  name  sufficiently  denotes  its  nature, 
founded  in  1853  by  the  late  Bishop  of  Fredericton, 
who  died  a  few  weeks  ago  ;  the  youngest  is  its 
offspring,  the  Junior  Debating  Society,  which  held  it 
first  anniversary  meeting  only  the  other  day  and 
proceeded,  after  tea,  to  vindicate  its  youth  by 
passing  a  motion  in  favour  of  Home  Rule — though 
it  is  said  that  the  result  was  due  to  a  very  subtle 
exposition  of  the  meaning  of  Home  Rule  by  a 
distinguished  visitor,  which  would  have  made 
Mr.  John  Redmond's  hair  stand  on  end.  The 
Union  had  an  astonishing  burst  of  activity  some 
ten  or  twelve  years  ago  and  gave  the  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  Unions  two  presidents  apiece  in  a  very 
short  time.  Its  anniversary  meeting  is  always  one 
of  the  most  cheerful  of  the  school  functions,  bringing 
together  sometimes  as  many  as  one  hundred  and 
twenty  Old  Paulines  ;  and  one  of  the  most  en- 
tertaining things  is  to  observe  in  the  after-tea 
speeches  the  different  directions  in  which  early 
eloquence  has  developed,  whether  to  the  self- 
possessed  "  hop-and-slide  "  of  the  barrister,  or  to 
the  decorous  impressiveness  of  some  other  learned 
professions.  At  these  meetings  Mr.  G.  K.  Chesterton 
has  been  known  to  utter  as  many  as  two  paradoxes 
in  an  evening.  There  used  to  be  a  French  debating 
society,  but  it  did  not  long  survive  the  departure 
of  Paul  Blouet,  who  taught  French  at  St.  Paul's 
for  some  years  before  he  took  to  amusing  the  world 
at  large  under  the  name  of  Max  O'Rell.  He  was 
probably  the  only  Frenchman  who  ever  taught  in 
an  English  public  school  without  a  moment's  trepi- 
dation. The  school  library  inherited  a  large  number 
of  his  books  ;  it  had  another  valuable  gift  not  long 
since,  when  Dr.  Blaydes  presented  it  with  thirteen 
hundred  volumes  of  Greek  ;  but  if  there  is  one 
thing  more  than  another  which  makes  us  lament 
the  disaster  of  the  Great  Fire,  it  is  the  loss  of  all  our 
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ancient  books.  We  don't  know  much  of  what  they 
were,  but  we  feel  sure  that  they  were  priceless,  and 
not  even  the  possession  of  a  case  full  of  the  earliest 
Miltons  can  wholly  console  us.  The  library  is  a 
charming  room  for  every  purpose  except  that  of 
reading ;  but  stained  glass  windows  are  incom- 
patible with  a  strong  light,  and  we  simply  had  to 
have  Colet  and  Erasmus  in  those  windows,  to  say 
nothing  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  whose  refusal  to  let 
Colet  be  worried  for  heresy  is  one  of  the  few  ad- 
mirable things  about  him.  Inconveniences  like 
these  serve  to  show  that  sentiment  does  occasionally 
get  the  better  of  utility,  even  in  a  building  so 
deservedly  praised  for  its  equipment ;  and  it  is  on 
the  whole  agreeable  to  reflect  that  the  two  places 
regarded  with  most  affection  in  the  school  are 
probably  the  Union  Society's  room,  which  is  a 
glorified  cellar,  and  the  cricket  pavilion,  which  is  a 
glorified  shed. 

After  all,  the  one  question  worth  asking  about  a 
school  is  this  :  "  Is  it  alive  ?  "  St.  Paul's  will  be 
four  hundred  years  old  in  1909,  and  it  was  never 
more  truly  alive  than  it  is  to-day. 

R.  F.  Cholmeley. 


A  Children's  Bill 

By  C.  E.  A.  Bedwell 

A  hearty  welcome  has  naturally  been  accorded  to  the 
announcement  that  the  Government  propose  to  introduce 
a  "  Children's  Bill"  in  the  coming  Session  of  Parliament. 
The  safeguarding  of  the  lives  and  interests  of  the  children 
is  above  party  controversy,  as  the  Government  showed 
last  Session,  when  they  afforded  facilities  for  the  passing 
of  Lord  Robert  Cecil's  Notification  of  Births  Bill.  Mr. 
Gladstone's  Bill  is  to  have  two  parts.  The  law  relating 
to  the  committal  of  offences  by  children  will  occupy  one, 
and  against  children  will  be  the  subject  of  the  other. 
In  previous  legislative  efforts  the  Home  Secretary  has 
expressed  his  indebtedness  to  the  experience  of  other 
countries,  and  no  doubt  in  preparing  the  present  Bill 
attention  has  been  given  to  other  similar  measures, 
especially  in  our  own  Colonies.  The  comparison  may  be 
both  interesting  and  useful.  It  is  not  possible  to 
examine  in  detail  the  legislation  of  this  country  together 
with  that  of  the  Canadian  Provinces  and  the  Australian 
States,  which  are  foremost  in  dealing  with  destitute  and 
neglected  children,  but  a  general  outline  may  be  suggestive 
to  those  who  are  genuinely  anxious  that  the  Mother 
Country  should  not  appear  to  be  negligent  in  guarding 
the  physical  and  moral  welfare  of  the  coming  generation. 
The  lives  of  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  hundred 
and  twenty  thousand  infants  per  annum  who  die  before 
reaching  the  age  of  twelve  months  should  be  saved  if  the 


local  authorities  carry  into  effect  the  Notification  of 
Births  Act  of  last  Session.  Whether  they  do  so  largely 
depends  upon  the  force  of  public  opinion  in  its  favour 
among  the  electorate.  Surely  no  argument  should  be 
needed  to  urge  people  to  put  a  stop  to  this  appalling 
mortality  largely  from  preventible  causes.  Where  the 
Act  has  been  adopted  in  a  locality  then  the  father  or 
some  person  attendant  upon  the  mother  must  notify 
the  birth  to  the  medical  officer  of  health  within  six 
hours.  In  order  that  he  may  be  in  a  position  to  take 
efficient  action  it  is  necessary  that  the  medical  officer 
should  have  under  his  direction  a  staff  of  lady  health 
visitors.  Already  effective  work  is  being  done  in  this 
way  in  several  towns.  Ignorance,  poverty  and,  in 
some  cases,  indifference  as  to  whether  the  child  lives 
or  not  are  the  chief  obstacles  which  have  to  be  removed 
by  the  kindly  direction  and  informed  advice  of  the 
visitor.  It  is  the  first  week  of  life  which  is  so  fatal. 
One  out  of  every  thirty-five  males  and  one  out  of  every 
forty-six  females  born  perishes  within  a  week  of  birth.* 

Among  illegitimate  children,  of  whom  nearly  forty 
thousand  are  born  every  year,  the  death-rate  is  far  greater 
than  among  the  legitimate.  It  seems  to  be  inevitable. 
As  a  general  rule  nobody  wants  them.  Public  opinion 
condones  the  offence  of  the  mother  who  throws  away 
the  life  of  the  child  that  she  has  brought  into  the  world. 
If  they  live  they  become  the  victims  of  the  baby-farmer. 
The  Registrar-General  does  not  publish  the  exact 
statistics.  When  the  Infant  Life  Protection  Bill  was 
under  discussion  in  1897  the  present  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  said  that  it  seemed  to  him  "  discreditable 
to  their  official  returns  that  the  statistics  were  not 
tabulated  so  that  the  true  proportion  of  such  infant 
mortality  should  be  known "  t  as  he  believed  that 
England  would  be  appalled  by  a  revelation  of  the  facts. 
One  object  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  Bill  will  be  to  strengthen 
the  Act  of  1897.  The  time  would  seem  to  have  arrived 
for  a  general  enactment  that  no  person  should  receive 
even  one  child  for  payment  without  giving  notice  to  the 
local  authority.  X  New  Zealand  has  had  a  law  to  that 
effect,  merely  permitting  exemptions  upon  special 
application  to  the  licensing  authority,  since  1896.  It  is 
claimed  that  in  South  Australia  through  effective  legis- 
lation baby-farming  is  an  "  obsolete  profession."  § 

If  the  child  survives  neglect  and  indifference  in  its 
earlier  years  it  is  left  to  its  own  resources  amid  surround- 
ings from  which  the  good  and  the  beautiful  are  entirely 
absent.  In  the  natural  course  the  parents  reap  as  they 
have  sown,  and  the  child  pays  no  attention  to  the  require- 
ments of  law  and  order  nor  even  the  moderate  restrictions 
which  the  parents  would  place  upon  his  conduct.     In 

*  Sixty-eighth  Annual  Report  of  the  Registrar-General  of 
Births,  Deaths  and  Marriages.     Cd.  3279,  p.  cxix. 

f  March  29,  1897.     47  Parliamentary  Debates,  1533. 

X  It  would  seem,  however,  that  the  London  County  Council 
and  some  philanthropic  bodies  object  to  this  amendment  owing 
to  the  difficulty  of  finding  homes.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
advocated  by  the  Poor  Law  Union's  Association. 

§  State  Children  in  Australia.  By  Catherine  Helen  Spence, 
p.  60.    (Adelaide,  1907.) 
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1905  the  Legislature  of  New  South  Wales  passed  a  com- 
prehensive statute  of  the  same  scope  as  Mr.  Gladstone's 
proposed  measure.  It  was  found  necessary  to  insert  a 
definition  that  "  '  uncontrollable  child '  means  child 
whom  his  parent  cannot  control."  A  child  may  thus 
be  brought  before  the  court  by  his  own  parent  and  an 
officer  of  the  court  is  called  upon  to  exercise  the  authority 
which  should  be  possessed  by  the  parent.  In  England 
we  hear  from  time  to  time  of  a  father  being  ordered  by 
the  magistrate  to  thrash  his  son  in  the  yard  of  the  court. 
Our  happy-go-lucky  methods  may  not  be  so  scientific, 
but  many  people  would  contend  that  they  are  more 
efficacious  if  they  strengthen  the  authority  of  the  natural 
guardian  instead  of  providing  a  substitute.  A  similar 
distinction  exists  between  the  Canadian  and  Australian 
systems  of  caring  for  destitute  and  neglected  children. 

In  Ontario,  which  is  the  pioneer  province  in  the  care 
of  children,  it  is  only  as  a  last  resource  that  a  child  is 
taken  from  his  surroundings  and  sent  to  a  home.  Mr. 
Kelso,  who  has  been  engaged  in  this  work  for  twenty 
years,  and  from  being  a  voluntary  worker  has  become 
Superintendent  of  the  Department  of  Neglected  and 
Destitute  Children,  writes  in  his  last  Report :  "  Instead 
of  blindly  receiving  homeless  children  or  being  satisfied 
with  the  rescue  of  children  from  vicious  surroundings 
we  should  go  further  back  and  seek  to  remedy  the 
social  evils  that  create  dependency  and  neglect  child 
life." 

But  this  policy  involves  far  more  trouble  and  neces- 
sitates the  enlistment  of  a  large  amount  of  voluntary 
assistance  to  supplement  the  work  of  the  department. 
In  Ontario  there  are  fifty-eight  branch  Children's  Aid 
Societies,  representing  a  volunteer  force  of  some  six  or 
seven  hundred  persons.  It  is  the  only  policy  possible 
for  this  country,  for  foster-parents  are  not  available,  and 
both  Canada  and  Australia  condemn  the  aggregation  of 
children  in  institutions.  Use  may  be  made  of  cottage 
homes  and  similar  expedients  when  they  are  entirely 
without  natural  guardians.  The  hope  may  be  expressed, 
therefore,  that  the  Home  Secretary  may  be  able  to  give 
some  encouragement  to  the- formation  of  Children's  Care 
Committees,  such  as  the  London  County  Council  have 
called  into  being  to  assist  them  in  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  the  Education  (Provision  of  Meals)  Act, 
1906. 

It  is  not  reasonable  that  the  child  of  incompetent  and 
indifferent  parents,  who  commits  some  petty  offence, 
should  be  treated  as  a  criminal.  In  both  Canada  and 
Australia  arrangements  have  been  made  for  the  separate 
hearing  of  cases  in  which  children  are  the  offenders. 
In  Ontario  the  proceedings  in  the  case  of  children  under 
twelve  years  may  be  conducted  upon  the  premises  of 
the  Children's  Aid  Society,  and  the  preliminary  inquiry, 
at  the  request  of  the  parent,  may  be  held  in  the  child's 
home.  There  is  a  common  but  mistaken  impression 
that  the  American  States  have  constituted  separate 
courts  for  children  with  independent  jurisdiction.  On 
the  contrary,  the  action  of  legislatures,  which  have  passed 
acts  to  that  effect,  has  been  declared  unconstitutional 
by  the  courts  as  infringing  the  provision  that  all  sections 


of  the  community  must  be  treated  alike.*  The  authority, 
therefore,  is  merely  derived  from  an  extension  of  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  justices,  so  that  the  English  procedure 
follows  the  same  lines  and  can  be  extended  as  the 
diminishing  sense  of  discipline  and  duty  in  the  juvenile 
population,  combined  with  increased  activity  in  the 
administration  of  the  law,  adds  to  the  amount  of  work 
devolving  upon  the  magistrates. 

The  Probation  of  Offenders  Act,  1907,  authorises  the 
creation  of  machinery  similar  to  the  American  and 
Colonial  models  to  supplement  the  work  of  the  Children's 
Courts.  A  juvenile  offender  may  be  released  upon 
recognisance  under  the  surveillance  of  a  probation  officer 
whose  duties  are  defined  as  follows  : 

(a)  To  visit  or  receive  reports  from  the  person  under 
supervision  at  such  reasonable  intervals  as  may  be 
specified  in  the  probation  order,  or  subject  thereto, 
as  the  probation  officer  may  think  fit. 

(b)  To  see  that  he  observes  the  conditions  of  his 
recognisance. 

(c)  To  report  to  the  court  as  to  his  behaviour. 

(d)  To  advise,  assist  and  befriend  him,  and,  when 
necessary,  to  endeavour  to  find  him  suitable  employ- 
ment. 

Hitherto  there  were  three  courses  open  for  dealing  with 
children  under  fourteen  who  commit  offences  against  the 
law.  They  might  be  sent  to  a  day  Industrial  School, 
where  they  receive  their  food,  elementary  education  and 
industrial  training  but  continue  to  sleep  at  home ;  or  to 
the  Truant  Industrial  School,  where  they  are  detained 
for  a  few  weeks  ;  or  to  the  ordinary  Industrial  School  to 
which  children  are  committed  for  a  series  of  years  Now 
it  will  be  possible  for  the  child  to  be  subjected  to  dis- 
ciplinary yet  kindly  treatment  without  being  taken  from 
his  home,  which  will  also  benefit  from  the  visits  of  the 
probation  officer,  so  that  his  work  will  have  an  educational 
influence  permeating  the  whole  family. 

It  is  a  truism  to  recognise  that  much,  in  fact  almost 
everything,  depends  upon  the  superintendent  of  the 
reformatory  and  extends  beyond  the  time  when  the  lad 
is  under  his  care.  Herein  lies  some  weakness  in  the 
administration,  for  a  change  in  the  superintendent  means 
the  loss  of  the  watchful  care  over  the  boy's  career  in  the 
difficult  time  following  his  release  from  the  restraint  of 
the  school.  The  new  superintendent  has  not  the 
necessary  knowledge  of  the  boy  to  step  into  the  breach. 
The  Government  Inspector  in  his  last  Report  t  suggests 
that  an  organisation  might  be  formed  of  ex-superin- 
tendents who  would  have  the  records  at  their  disposal 
of  the  careers  and  antecedents  of  the  juvenile  offenders 
so  as  to  be  in  a  position  to  offer  sound  advice  upon  their 
release  as  to  the  future  and  enlist  the  co-operation  of 
other  agencies.  The  difficulty  has  already  been  met 
to  some  extent  by  the  provision  of  auxiliary  homes  and 
is  likely   to  be   overcome  completely  by   an   efficient 

*  See,  for  example,  the  case  of  Mill  t;.  Brown  (1907)  in  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Utah,  reported  in  Pacific  Reporter,  vol.  88, 
p.  609. 

t  Fiftieth  Report  of  the  Inspector  of  Certified  Reformatory  and 
Industrial  Schools  of  Great  Britain,  1907.     Cd.  3759. 
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system  of  probation  officers.  Truant  schools  and  day 
industrial  schools  do  not  yet  seem  to  have  found  their 
exact  functions  in  the  system  of  dealing  with  juvenile 
offenders,  and  it  will  now  become  necessary  to  co-relate 
them  with  the  probation  system  to  be  established  under 
the  Act  of  last  Session. 

There  is  at  least  one  new  offence  which  Mr.  Gladstone 
should  add  in  his  new  Bill.  It  has  been  decided  that 
nothing  touching  the  licensing  laws  or  the  regulation  of 
factories  and  workshops  can  be  enacted,  but  there  is  no 
reason  why  a  clause  should  not  be  inserted  to  deal  with 
juvenile  smoking.  England  lags  behind  most  deplorably 
in  this  matter.  It  is  surely  not  necessary  to  produce 
arguments  that  smoking  is  deleterious  to  the  health  of 
growing  boys,  as  the  fact  should  be  obvious  to  anyone. 
Every  Province  in  Canada  and  all  the  States  of  Australia, 
except  Western  Australia,  have  legislation  on  the  subject. 
The  age  of  prohibition  ranges  from  thirteen  in  Tasmania 
to  eighteen  in  New  Brunswick,  but  sixteen  would  seem 
to  be  the  medium  at  which  it  might  be  fixed  for  this 
country.  Several  colonies  are  also  ahead  of  this  country 
in  the  restrictions  placed  upon  the  sale  of  firearms  to 
children.  A  law  such  as  there  is  in  Ontario  and  British 
Columbia,  that  the  local  authorities  may  make  by-laws 
to  prevent  children  from  being  on  the  streets  after  night- 
fall, would  probably  remain  a  dead  letter.  Such  a 
provision  in  the  Ontario  statutes  giving  them  authority 
to  make  by-laws  prohibiting  children  from  riding  on  the 
backs  of  vehicles  is  well  worth  attention  in  consideration 
of  the  increased  speed  of  vehicles  through  the  use  of 
mechanical  means  of  transit,  which  has  greatly  added 
to  the  danger  of  the  practice. 

The  founders  and  administrators  of  reformatory 
schools  found  that  it  was  impossible  to  take  older  lads 
to  mix  with  the  young  offenders,  so  that  for  many  years 
a  definite  line  of  demarcation  has  been  drawn  at  the  age 
of  sixteen.  The  House  of  Lords  endeavoured  to  insert 
clauses  in  the  Bill  of  1857  to  compel  the  reformatory 
schools  to  take  offenders  between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and 
twenty-one.  Although  the  effort  was  unsuccessful 
practically  nothing  was  done  until  the  inauguration  of 
the  Borstal  system  in  1902  to  differentiate  the  treatment 
of  this  class  from  that  of  hardened  criminals.  An 
opportunity  now  offers  to  embody  in  the  statute  law  of 
England  the  principle  in  force  in  Germany  and  other 
foreign  countries  that  offenders  against  the  law  shall 
not  be  treated  as  criminals  until  they  have  attained 
their  majority.  Mr.  Gladstone  introduced  a  Bill  with 
that  object  in  the  last  Session  of  Parliament.  It  is 
proposed  to  establish  State  reformatories  for  dealing 
with  convicted  offenders  between  the  ages  of  sixteen 
and  twenty-three.  The  institutions  of  a  similar 
character  to  Borstal  would  be  under  the  authority  of 
the  Prison  Commissioners.  In  order  to  stimulate  the 
offender's  own  efforts  towards  reformation  the  Com- 
missioners are  to  have  the  power  to  reward  good 
behaviour  by  release  at  any  time  after  the  lapse  of  the 
first  six  months.  On  the  other  hand,  refractory  con- 
duct may  be  punished  by  committal  to  prison.  Much, 
of  course,   depends  upon  the  oversight  of  the  young 


criminal  upon  release.  In  this  direction  excellent 
work  is  being  done  by  the  Borstal  Association,  and  in 
the  same  connection  reference  may  be  made  to  the 
Discharged  Prisoners'  Aid  Society,  of  which  the 
present  year  marks  the  jubilee. 

Thus  it  has  been  necessary  to  create  an  extensive 
system  to  remedy  the  defects  which  for  the  most  part 
are  the  result  of  bad  surroundings  and  parental  neglect. 
The  second  part  of  the  proposed  Bill,  therefore,  is  directly 
related  to  the  first  in  seeking  to  deal  with  the  disregard 
of  law  and  order  in  its  incipient  stages  by  prosecuting 
the  parents  for  neglect.  In  this  course  there  are  two 
main  difficulties.  First  the  evidence  may  not  show  that 
the  parent  has  the  mens  rea  necessary  to  the  performance 
of  a  criminal  act  but  merely  acts  without  thought  or  in 
ignorance.  Secondly  it  is  necessary  to  decide  whether 
the  offending  parent  should  be  deprived  wholly  or 
partially  of  the  custody  of  the  child.  It  is  only  in  recent 
years  that  the  advisability  of  removing  a  child  from 
both  parents  has  been  embodied  in  English  law.  Un- 
happily there  are  many  parents  only  too  glad  to  be 
relieved  of  their  duties  and  responsibilities.  The  New 
South  Wales  statute  above-mentioned  provides  "  that 
no  order  of  committal  of  an  uncontrollable  child  on  the 
application  of  a  near  relative  shall  be  made  unless  (a)  he 
proves  that  he  has  not  by  neglect  lost  control  of  the 
child ;  and  (b)  security  is  given  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
court  for  the  making  of  such  payment  as,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  court,  the  applicant  is  able  to  afford  towards  the 
maintainance  of  such  child."  *  The  English  law  relating 
to  the  prevention  of  cruelty  to  children  was  consolidated 
in  the  Act  of  1904.  To  it  may  be  added  in  the  new  Bill 
the  Employment  of  Children  Act,  1903,  and  some  specific 
provision  as  to  the  feeding  of  children. f  The  provision 
that  "  a  child  shall  not  be  employed  in  any  occupation 
likely  to  be  injurious  to  his  life,  limb,  health  or  education, 
regard  being  had  to  his  physical  condition,"  shows  the 
close  connection  between  the  two.  The  information 
provided  by  the  new  Medical  Department  of  the  Board 
of  Education  will  furnish  irrefutable  evidence  as  to  the 
need  for  a  more  stringent  administration  of  the  law.  An 
examination  of  the  laws  already  upon  the  statute  book 
shows  that  very  much  more  might  be  done  by  active  and 
general  application.  There  is  a  marked  tendency  to 
agitate  for  laws  to  be  approved  by  Parliament,  and  when 
they  have  received  the  royal  assent  to  allow  them  to 
remain  inoperative  through  the  apathy  of  local  authorities, 
the  ignorance  of  their  terms  among  persons  interested, 
and  the  personal  views  of  the  magistrates.  Few  object- 
lessons  have  been  more  instructive  than  the  way  in 
which  the  late  London  County  Council  conducted  the 
agitation  resulting  in  the  passing  of  the  Employment 
of  Children  Act,  and  then  when  called  upon  to  do  their 
share,  muddled  and  delayed  in  making  the  necessary  by- 
laws to  put  it  into  force.  The  simplification  which  the 
present  Government  have  shown  their  readiness  to  effect 

*  Neglected  Children  and    Juvenile  Offenders  Act,  No.   16  of 
1905,  s.  23. 

f  The  Poor  Law  Amendment  Act,  1868,  makes  it  a  punishable 
offence  in  a  parent  to  "  neglect  to  provide   adequate  food." 
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by  consolidating  the  whole  law  upon  one  subject  is  a 
valuable  assistance  to  better  administration  and  facili- 
tates a  more  widespread  knowledge  of  its  requirements. 
Apart  from  any  improvements  or  additions  which  may 
be  made  to  the  law  that  gain  is  certain  to  be  derived 
from  the  passage  of  the  forthcoming  Bill  into  law,  and 
for  that  no  one  will  be  more  thankful  than  those  who 
cannot  profess  to  have  any  expert  knowledge  of  the 
subject,  but  desire  to  take  an  intelligent  interest  in  a 
matter  so  important  to  the  welfare  of  the  nation  as  the 
safeguarding  of  the  life  and  health  of  the  children. 


The  Book  and   Its  Writer 

Our  Language 

It  is  easy  to  talk  of  "  Standard  English,"  and  to  refer  to 
Chaucer  or  other  writers  as  examples  of  those  who  set 
the  patterns  of  their  times.  We  learn  something, 
however,  if  we  turn  to  the  prefaces  in  which  Caxton 
gossiped  so  pleasantly  to  his  readers.  He  found  no 
standard  English  in  his  day.  In  one  place  he  tells  us 
that  some  gentlemen  blamed  him,  saying  that  in  his 
translations  he  used  "  over-curious  terms "  which 
"  could  not  be  understood  of  common  people,"  and 
asked  for  "old  and  homely  terms."  Then:  "We 
Englishmen  be  born  under  the  domination  of  the  moon, 
which  is  never  steadfast,  but  ever  wavering."  "  Com- 
mon English  that  is  spoken  in  one  shire  varieth  from 
another."  Again :  "  Certainly  our  language  now  used 
varieth  far  from  that  which  was  used  and  spoken  when 
I  was  born."  "  Fain  would  I  satisfy  every  man,"  he 
plaintively  says;  but  finally,  "between  plain,  rude  and 
curious  I  stand  abashed ;  but  in  my  judgment  the 
common  terms  that  be  daily  used  be  lighter  to  be 
understood  than  the  old  and  ancient  English."  Else- 
where he  makes  a  similar  choice  of  simple  language 
"  beseeching  all  them  that  find  fault  in  the  same  to 
correct  and  amend " — for  themselves.  He  chooses 
neither  new  nor  old,  Kent  nor  Middlesex,  but  writes 
"  after  the  cunning  that  God  hath  lent  to  me." 

Later,  Spenser's  early  friend,  Edward  Kirke,  defends 
the  poet  for  his  use  of  "  such  good  and  matured  English 
words  as  have  been  long  time  out  of  use  "  as  being 
better  and  more  expressive  than  those  used  by  other 
writers — "  pieces  and  rags  of  other  languages  "  from 
which  they  made  a  "  gallimaufray  or  hodgepodge  "  of 
our  language.  Spenser's  offence  as  seen  in  the  Shepherd's 
Calendar  was  the  use  of  local  words  and  phrases  found 
by  him  in  East  Lancashire. 

There  has  thus  at  various  times  been  some  doubt  as 
to  standard  speech.  What  is  our  position  to-day  ? 
Have  we  a  standard  ?    There  is  no  doubt  about  our 


*  The  Growth  of  English:  an  Elementary  Account  of  the 
Present  Form  of  our  Language  and  its  Development.  By  Henry 
Cecil  Wyld,  Baines  Professor  of  English  Language  and  Philology 
at  the  University  of  Liverpool.     (John  Murray.     2s-  (>&■) 


written  language.  It  is  well  established,  a  well-organ- 
ised society  of  words,  phrases,  uses ;  old  members 
slowly  drop  out,  new  candidates  for  admission  fight 
their  way  to  recognition,  or  fall  back  into  oblivion. 
Education  has  made  itself  felt  through  the  land  down  to 
the  elementary  schools.  Local  differences  are  being 
smoothed  away  by  increased  intercourse  and  by  teachers 
who  have  mixed  at  centres  of  learning  with  men  from 
all  the  shires.  Middle-aged  men  have  forgotten  pregnant 
phrases  of  their  boyhood  and  homeland.  It  is  not  now 
so  easy  as  it  was  a  generation  ago  to  tell  during  the  first 
few  minutes  of  a  sermon  where  a  preacher  comes  from. 
But  uniformity  is  not  having  its  own  way.  There  are 
various  reasons  for  this.  The  least  important  is  per- 
haps that  provincial-born  men  have  made,  after  a  good 
education,  a  stand  for  what  is  virile,  expressive,  dignified, 
in  their  "  Regional "  dialects.  There  is  a  more  potent 
force.  Education  may  be  smoothing  down  our  language, 
as  a  moving  ice-cap  does  the  rocks.  But  the  tendencies 
of  varied  life  and  occupations  are  to  produce  fresh  changes, 
just  as  living  water  carves  out  afresh  the  face  of  the 
land.  The  written  language  of  the  Victorian  period 
can  be  a  fixed  standard  no  more  than  those  of  Chaucer 
and  Spenser.  There  are  signs  of  a  fresh  breaking  away. 
Our  tongue  is  still  living  and  growing,  and  we  have  to 
study  it  where  it  is  living  and  growing,  in  the  everyday 
life  of  all  our  coasts  and  all  our  classes. 

Mr.  Wyld  leads  us  at  once  to  the  living  forces  of 
speech.  Written  language,  that  part  of  language 
which  is  permanent,  is  used  by  a  class,  and  is  not  even 
the  everyday  speech  of  that  class.  It  does  not  include 
the  racy  everyday  expressions  of  men  of  originality  and 
character.  Spelling  often  misrepresents  rather  than 
represents  the  spoken  word.  To  quote  only  one  ex- 
ample. "  Dipped "  is  a  dissyllable  when  written. 
The  spoken  word  is  in  England  "  dipt  "  and  only  the 
Scottish  "  dippit "  reminds  us  of  the  original  two 
syllables.  The  written  word  stands  for  the  sound  of 
long  ago :  thus  it  is  two  steps  removed  from  the  old 
idea  which  it  should  represent. 

And  so  to  study  language  we  must  give  great  promi- 
nence to  the  spoken  word.  We  must  go  further.  We 
must  not  despise  the  dialect  of  either  region  or  class. 
Mr.  Wyld  is  declaredly  tolerant  of  all,  from  the  most 
exaggerated  "  Oxford  use"  as  some  have  called  it,  to 
the  wildest  Cockney  mouthfuls.  At  any  rate  they 
show  tendencies  among  which  we  live,  and  may  stand 
for  ways  to  follow,  or  awful  examples  to  avoid.  The 
dialects  also  he  vindicates  as  being  just  as  worthy  of 
respect  as  the  upper-class  composite  English  that 
prevails  everywhere.  They  are  all  fruitful  for  study, 
and  show  us  our  inconsistencies.  Consider  our  treat- 
ment of  the  letter  h.  A  quarter  of  a  century  ago  an 
American  professor  took  us  to  task  about  our  Phara- 
saism  in  the  matter.  "If your  precept  is  sound,"  he 
said,  "  your  sin  is  great,"  and  he  instanced  Mr.  Jowett 
as  a  notable  offender.  And  all  will  agree  who  contrast 
the  North  Country  "  at  home "  with  the  Western 
"  attome."  We  are  not  always  what  we  seem  to 
ourselves.     And  Cockneys  are  not  so  black  as  they  are 
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painted.  They  often  drop  the  unfortunate  letter,  but, 
as  Mr.  Pett  Ridge  points  out,  they  seldom  introduce  it 
unnecessarily.  The  letter  r  has  strange  treatment  in 
our  mouths.  How  many  of  us  who  see  it  on  paper 
really  pronounce  it  ? 

In  fact  the  alphabet,  as  it  stands,  has  grown  to 
represent  our  sounds  very  badly,  and  grammarians 
have  invented  a  long  and  intricate  new  one  which  is 
fearsome  to  most  of  us.  But  Mr.  Wyld  and  his  fellow 
teachers  offer  us  a  way  out  of  the  difficulty.  In  this 
book  Mr.  Wyld  selects  certain  ordinary  words  and 
syllables  about  whose  pronunciation  there  can  be  no 
dispute.  With  these  he  illustrates  pronunciation,  so 
that  we  can  understand  him  easily.  For  instance, 
when  he  says  that  "  fury "  was  once  pronounced 
"  feweri,"  but  that  it  is  now  "  fyawry  "  we  know  what 
he  means,  though  we  may  feel  annoyed  at  his  frankness. 

But  this  gives  a  very  faint  idea  of  the  ease  with 
which  the  subject  is  developed  in  quite  popular  language 
and  with  great  wealth  of  examples.  Each  reader  is 
made  to  feel  how  he  stands  as  a  speaker  of  his  own 
tongue,  and  is  set  thinking  how  he  ought  to  speak  if  he 
wants  the  English  language  to  progress  harmoniously 
and  not  to  degenerate. 

As  to  the  arrangement  of  the  book.  Seven  chapters 
(which  are  recommended  as  a  first  year's  course  for 
training  college  students)  treat  of  sounds ;  pronun- 
ciation and  grammar  as  shaped  by  class,  profession, 
locality ;  changes  in  operation  now,  and  how  we  seem 
to  be  moving,  (this  is  the  part  which  most  wounds  our 
self-respect).  In  the  remaining  chapters  we  are  brought 
to  consider  the  origins  in  history  ;  sound  and  spelling 
changes ;  and  finally  the  place  of  English  among  the 
tongues  of  the  nations. 

This  is  a  living  book.  It  is  alive  in  every  chapter, 
page,  line.  We  are  not  surprised  that  it  is  already 
making  its  way  among  those  for  whom  it  was  written. 

T.  L. 


Swedish  Decoration  for  a  Principal. — King  Oscar 
of  Sweden  recently  conferred  on  Mr.  Robert  Mitchell, 
Director  of  Education  at  the  Polytechnic,  Regent  Street, 
the  Knighthood  of  the  Royal  Order  of  the  Polar  Star. 
Mr.  Mitchell's  work  in  the  development  of  technical  educa- 
tion, more  especially  in  London,  is  well  known,  and  has 
frequently  attracted  the  attention  of  foreign  countries, 
who  have  sent  over  representatives  to  study  the  work  done 
at  the  Polytechnic,  Mr.  Mitchell  was  one  of  the  pioneers 
in  this  work,  and  London  owes  him  a  great  debt  for  the 
opportunities  he  has  created  for  the  young  men  of  London 
to  extend  their  education  in  technical  subjects.  Some 
idea  of  the  success  which  has  followed  his  work  can  be 
gathered  from  the  fact  that  at  present  the  Polytechnic 
numbers  upwards  of  seventeen  thousand  members  and 
students,  and  is  probably  the  largest  institution  of  the 
kind  in  the  world. 


The  Japanese  Imperial 
Rescript 

The  Imperial  Rescript  on  Education  issued  by  the 
Emperor  of  Japan  on  October  30,  1890,  is  regarded  as 
the  foundation-stone  of  the  educational  system  of  the 
country.     It  has  been  quoted  often,  and  translations 
have  been  published  in  the  English  language.     But 
the  Japanese  Board  of  Education  have  found  them 
"  deficient  for  conveying  the  exact  sense  of  the  original." 
Accordingly  toward  the  end  of  last  year  they  "  con- 
voked a  number  of  scholars  to  discuss  the  matter." 
The  result  of  their  labours  is  now  issued  for  the  benefit 
of  foreigners  interested  in  the  subject.     An   accom- 
panying  memorandum   states  :     "  The   scholars   thus 
assembled  considered  their  work  by  no  means  perfect, 
as  the  difficulty  of  rendering  into  a  foreign  language 
all  the  shades  of  meaning  found  in  the  text  is  almost 
insurmountable  ;  yet  we  feel  confident  that  it  is  a  great 
improvement  on  all  previous  versions."     The  following 
is  the  translation  for  which  this  claim  is  made : 
"  Know  ye,  Our  subjects  : 
"  Our  Imperial    Ancestors    have    founded  Our 
Empire  on  a  basis  broad  and  everlasting  and  have 
deeply  and  firmly  implanted  virtue ;  Our  subjects, 
ever  united  in  loyalty  and  filial  piety,  have  from 
generation   to   generation  illustrated  the   beauty 
thereof.     This   is    the   glorj    of   the   fundamental 
character  of  Our  Empire,  and  herein  also  lies  the 
source  of  Our  education.     Ye,    Our  subjects,    be 
filial  to  your  parents,  affectionate  to  your  brothers- 
and  sisters  ;  as  husbands  and  wives  be  harmonious, 
as  friends  true ;  bear  yourselves  in  modesty  and 
moderation ;    extend    your    benevolence    to    all ; 
pursue  learning  and  cultivate  arts,   and  thereby 
develop   intellectual   faculties    and   perfect   moral 
powers  ;    furthermore,    advance   public  good  and 
promote   common  interests ;   always   respect   the 
constitution  and  observe  the  laws  ;  should  emer- 
gency arise,  offer  yourselves  courageously  to  the 
State  ;  and  thus  guard  and  maintain  the  prosperity 
of  Our  Imperial  Throne  coeval  with  heaven  and 
earth.     So  shall  ye  not  only  be  Our  good  and 
faithful  subjects,  but  render  illustrious  the  best 
traditions  of  your  forefathers. 

"  The  Way  here  set  forthjis  indeed  the  teaching 
bequeathed  by  Our  Imperial  Ancestors,  to  be 
observed  alike  by  Their  Descendants  and  the 
subjects,  infallible  for  all  ages  and  true  in  all  places. 
It  is  Our  wish  to  lay  it  to  heart  in  all  reverence 
in  common  with  you,  Our  subjects,  that  we  may 
all  thus  attain  to  the  same  virtue." 


It  is  interesting  to  note  that  of  sixty-two  women  students 
who  took  the  honours  examinations  at  Oxford  last  year  no 
fewer  than  ten  were  placed  in  the  first  class  and  thirty-one 
in  the  second.  An  excellent  record,  which  the  mere  man 
may  be  allowed  to  contemplate  with  envy. 
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Review 

Over-Sea  Britain 

Until  quite  recent  times  it  was  the  firm  belief  of  school- 
masters and  Examining  Bodies  that  modern  history 
ended  with  the  battle  of  Waterloo.  Some  daring  spirits, 
it  is  true,  ventured  as  far  as  the  passing  of  the  first  Reform 
Bill,  but  the  reign  of  Queen  Victoria,  in  some  respects 
the  most  momentous  period  in  our  annals,  was  treated 
as  a  sealed  book.  This  strange  superstition  still  lingers, 
sometimes  in  the  most  unexpected  quarters  ;  for  instance, 
in  the  latest  regulations  for  a  school  or  "  leaving " 
certificate  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Board  prescribe  a 
"  paper  in  Outlines  of  English  History,  1066-1832." 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  boys,  especially  the  older  boys  who 
read  the  newspapers  with  intelligence,  are  more  interested 
in  "  Our  Own  Times  "  than  in  any  other  :  many  of  them 
wish  to  know  about  the  things  which  they  hear  discussed, 
about "  labour  and  the  changing  mart  and  all  the  frame- 
work of  the  land."  Many  are  interested  also  in  the  rise 
of  modern  nations,  such  as  Germany  and  Italy,  and 
above  all  in  the  growth  and  government  of  our  own 
Colonial  Empire. 

In  dealing  with  our  colonial  history  teachers  have  been 
seriously  hampered  by  the  want  of  good  and  trustworthy 
books.  Mr.  E.  F.  Knight,  the  well-known  traveller  and 
war  correspondent,  has  come  to  our  assistance  with  his 
Over-Sea  Britain*  This  is  indeed  not  a  school-book  or 
text-book  in  the  ordinary  sense,  though  it  might  well  be 
used  as  a  class-book  in  the  highest  form  of  a  modern  side. 
It  will  serve  excellently  as  a  "  set  subject  "  for  a  special 
history  or  geography  prize.  The  teacher  will  find  it 
extremely  serviceable  for  his  own  information  and 
guidance  ;  and  no  school  library  or  house  library  should 
be  without  it. 

Over-Sea  Britain  is  a  handbook,  but  a  handbook 
touched  with  imagination  and  sentiment  and  sane 
patriotic  feeling.  It  is  full  of  information,  the  descriptions 
are  bright  and  vivid,  the  historical  articles  lucid  and 
impartial.  "  The  author,"  to  use  his  own  words,  "  has 
travelled  in  most  of  the  countries  over  which  the  British 
flag  flies.  He  has  witnessed,  and  on  some  occasions 
taken  a  part  in,  the  making  of  several  portions  of  that 
Empire  in  times  of  both  peace  and  war,  and  has  therefore 
been  able  to  draw  on  his  own  personal  experiences  and 
observations  when  writing  this  short  account  of  Britain 
beyond  the  seas."  The  advantages  of  this  wide  travel 
and  personal  knowledge  are  everywhere  apparent,  and 
it  need  hardly  be  said  that  the  writer  of  Where  Three 
Empires  Meet  is  able  to  make  himself  interesting. 

The  present  book  treats  of  the  Mediterranean,  British 
Africa  and  British  America,  the  subject  of  the  second 
volume  will  be  of  our  possessions  in  Asia  and  Oceania. 

*  Over-Sea  Britain  :  a  Descriptive  Record  of  the  Geography, 
the  Historical,  Ethnological  and  Political  Development,  and  the 
Economic  Resources  of  the  Empire.  By  E.  F.  Knight.  (London: 
John  Murray.     6s.) 


An  introduction  of  some  twenty  pages  deals  clearly  and 
concisely  with  the  geographical  position  of  these  islands, 
the  qualities  of  the  British  race,  our  manufacturing 
facilities,  the  history  of  our  Empire's  growth,  the  colonial 
systems  of  other  nations,  the  value  of  colonial  markets 
and  the  statistics  of  our  trade  with  our  Colonies,  the 
various  forms  of  Colonial  Government  at  present  existing 
in  our  Empire,  imperial  defence  and  lines  of  communi- 
cation, and  imperial  federation.  This  last  is  the  key-note 
of  the  book :  "  Throughout  the  Empire  an  imperial 
sentiment  has  grownup  which  seeks  a  closer  union  between 
the  Mother  Country  and  the  Colonies.  The  keen  and 
ever-increasing  commercial  competition  of  others  Powers, 
and  the  vast  colonial  expansion  of  France  and  Germany 
within  the  last  few  years,  has  made  thinking  men  in  all 
parts  of  the  Empire  look  forward  to  some  form  of  imperial 
federation." 

Mr.  Knight  also  provides  special  introductions  to  each 
branch  of  his  subject.  These  are  excellently  done  both 
from  the  geographical  and  historical  point  of  view  ;  they 
are  short  and  interesting,  and  the  information  contained 
in  them  is  recent  and  accurate  ;  the  general  accounts  of 
the  African  Continent  and  Canada  may  be  especially 
noticed.  Then  follow  detailed  descriptions  of  the 
Colonies.  The  maps  are  very  good,  especially  the  charts 
of  temperature,  rainfall  and  vegetation. 

Books  of  this  class  have  generally  been  voluminous 
rather  than  luminous — to  repeat  once  more  Sheridan's 
gibe  about  the  pages  of  Gibbon — and  painstaking  rather 
than  interesting.  Their  writers  have  given  us  tables 
and  statistics  and  somewhat  arid  tracts  of  useful  informa- 
tion, with  all  too  rarely  a  human  touch  or  phrase  of 
picturesque  presentment, 

.     .     .     which  solitary  shines 
In  the  dry  desert  of  a  thousand  lines. 

Mr.  Knight,  like  all  good  journalists,  possesses  the  power 
of  seeing  things,  and  the  power  also  of  making  his  readers 
see  them.  He  has  also  the  faculty  of  dealing  with  a  long 
series  of  historical  causes  and  results  in  a  concise  and 
informing  manner,  as — to  quote  one  instance  only — his 
four  pages  on  the  decay  of  the  British  West  Indies  after 
the  Great  Wars.  We  shall  look  forward  to  his  second 
volume  with  interest. 

C.  H.  S. 


The  New  Quarterly  is  an  attractive  review,  but  we  think 
it  a  little  hard  on  the  existing  Quarterly  that  its  title  should 
have  been  so  needlessly  appropriated.  The  first  number 
of  the  new  venture  contains  several  notable  articles,  one 
on  "  The  Study  of  Mathematics,"  by  the  Hon.  Bertrand 
Russell,  being  of  especial  interest  to  teachers.  Other  papers 
which  will  attract  attention  are  "  The  Last  Elizabethan," 
by  G.  L.  Strachey  ;  "  The  Fire,"  by  Max  Beerbohm  •  and 
"  How  do  we  perceive  the  Direction  of  Sound,"  by  Lord 
Rayleigh,  P.R.S.  In  a  word,  it  is  a  most  successful  first 
number,  and  we  wish  it  every  success. 
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Minor  Notices 


Tales  of  Troy  and  Greece.  By  Andrew  Lang.  (Longmans, 
Green  and  Co.  4s.  6d.  nett.) 
The  author  of  this  book  has  almost  a  unique  position  as 
a  chronicler  of  legendary  tales,  and  his  Homeric  leanings 
are  also  well  known  ;  when  we  add  to  this  the  attraction 
of  ins  beautiful  English  style,  we  have  collected  together 
nearly  all  the  essentials  of  a  charming  book.  And  the  result 
is  a  charming  book.  Told  in  simple  but  pictorial  language, 
these  old  stories  of  Virgil,  Homer  and  the  Greek  historians 
take  upon  them  a  new  life,  and  will  provide  much  enjoyment 
for  the  younger  generation  ;  at  the  same  time  they  are  not 
without  an  instructive  side,  inasmuch  as  a  good  deal  of  the 
later  discoveries  at  Mycenae  and  in  Crete  finds  its  way 
incidentally  into  the  book.  The  illustrations  by  H.  J.  Ford 
deserve  a  word  of  special  praise  ;  they  are  worthy  of  the 
volume  which  contains  them  ;  and  we  cannot  say  more. 

The  Myths  of  Greece  and  Rome.  By  H.  A.  Guerber.  (G.  G- 
Harrap  and  Co.  7s.  6d.  nett.) 
This  book  would  be  a  valuable  addition  to  a  library  if  it 
contained  nothing  more  than  the  sixty-four  handsome 
plates  which  illustrate  the  volume.  The  literary  part  of  it 
is  modest  in  its  claim  upon  thereader  ;  it  professes  to  bring 
out  the  utility  of  a  knowledge  of  mythology  for  the  purpose 
of  understanding  our  own  literature,  and  incidentally  to 
create  an  appreciation  of  the  stories  which  enshrine  them. 
We  feel  sure  that  it  will  do  more  than  this  ;  it  will  stimulate, 
we  believe,  a  taste  for  classical  literature  in  those  who  can 
spare  the  time  for  it ;  while  the  matter-of-fact  person  can 
console  himself,  if  he  wishes,  with  the  interesting  explana- 
tion of  the  origin  of  some  of  these  myths  that  is  given  at 
the  end  of  the  book.  It  is  a  beautiful  volume,  tastefully 
printed  and  bound,  and  will  be  a  popular  present,  we  feel 
sure,  during  the  Christmas  season. 

The  House  Prefect.  By  Desmond  Coke.  (Frowde  and 
Hodder  and  Stoughton.  6s.) 
Mr.  Desmond  Coke  has  already  earned  his  place  as  a 
school  story-teller,  and  it  is  sufficient  praise  to  say  that  we 
notice  no  decline  of  his  powers  in  this,  his  latest  book.  We 
are  inclined  to  risk  a  guess  that  a  good  deal  of  the  freshness 
and  vitality  of  his  stories  lies  in  the  fact  that  they  are  to 
some  extent  autobiographical.  Whether  this  is  so  or  not, 
the  pictures  of  Sefton  School  and  the  worries  of  the  athletic 
but  not  over-intellectual  prefect  bear  an  undoubted  air  of 
reality.  Whether  we  sympathise  with  the  self-created 
difficulty  of  the  boy's  position  or  not,  it  is  there  and  has 
to  be  dealt  with  ;  and  the  author  handles  the  situation,  in 
spite  of  its  inherent  improbability,  with  skill.  In  our 
experience,  perhaps  obscured  slightly  now  by  the  lapse  of 
time,  the  really  healthy  boy  is  never  morbid,  nor,  at  the 
best,  too  introspective.  He  is  wont  to  take  his  worries 
lightly.  But  if  reading  this  story  will  tend  to  make  him 
steadier — and  wc  think  it  will — we  may  forgive  any  little 
philosophic  eccentricity  on  the  part  of  the  author.  Sefton 
is  a  real  place,  and  the  boys  are  real  boys,  and  that  is  the 
main  thing  ;  but  why  the  masters  are  all  such  impossible 
people  in  stories  of  this  kind  we  quite  fail  to  comprehend. 

The     Willoughby     Captains.      By     Talbot     Baines     Reed. 
(Frowde  and  Hodder  and  Stoughton.     35.  6d.) 
This  is  an  old  story  reprinted,  and  is  in  consequence 
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rather  antiquated.  But  the  motive  of  it  is  sound— sounder, 
perhaps,  than  that  of  most  school  tales,  for  it  describes  the 
struggle  of  a  boy,  with  little  to  recommend  him  except 
character,  to  establish  himself  in  the  position  of  an  active 
head  of  a  school.  He  succeeds  ;  and  the  most  captious 
of  us  will  follow  his  fortunes  with  interest,  overlooking 
with  an  indulgent  eye  the  London  athlete  in  whiskers  who 
competed  at  the  boys'  sports,  and  even  the  two  bowlers 
who  kept  wicket  every  alternate  over,  in  our  desire  to  learn 
how  he  does  it. 

The  Pretenders.  By  Meredith  Fletcher.  (Frowde  and 
Hodder  and  Stoughton.  3s.  6d.) 
This  story  has  given  us  a  good  deal  of  amusement,  and 
we  can  warmly  recommend  it  to  others.  It  is  a  description 
of  the  complications  caused  by  twins  of  somewhat  different 
natures  changing  places  "  for  this  occasion  only."  The  tale 
is  very  brightly  told,  and  quite  free  from  a  morbid  senti- 
mentality or  an  unnecessary  laudation  of  athletics.  It  is 
pure  fun  and  boyish  enjoyment,  and  the  reader  who  is 
unable  to  enter  into  the  spirit  of  the  thing  and  get  many 
a  hearty  laugh  out  of  it  is  not  to  be  envied.  The  tone  of 
it,  too,  is  admirable. 

Virgil's  Messianic  Eclogue  :  its  Meaning,  Occasion  and 
Sources.  Three  studies  by  J.  B.  Mayor,  W.  Warde 
Fowler,  R.  S.  Conway.  (Murray,  1907.  2s.  6d.  nett.) 
The  three  essays  contained  in  this  volume  are  very  in- 
teresting, but  arranged  in  a  descending  scale  of  popularity. 
The  first,  by  Professor  Conway,  is  by  far  the  most  readable  ; 
the  last,  by  Dr.  Mayor,  is,  as  might  be  expected,  the  most 
learned,  rather  overweighted  indeed  with  a  mass  of  references 
and  quotations  ;  while  Mr.  Warde  Fowler's  essay  occupies 
the  intermediate  position.  Professor  Conway's  contribution 
starts  with  the  fact  that  Virgil's  fourth  Eclogue  was  uni- 
versally considered,  during  many  centuries,  as  an  inspired 
prediction  of  the  Christian  Messiah,  which  partially  explains 
Dante's  interest  in  Virgil.  Modern  scholars  view  it  as  a 
patriotic  hope  over  some  unborn  Roman  child.  Virgil 
drew  an  ideal  picture  when  sturdy  age  had  made  the  child  a 
man  and  a  period  would  dawn  of  universal  peace  and  every 
man's  needs  would  be  satisfied  in  hi3  own  land. 

"  The  plain  fact  is,"  says  Professor  Conway,  "  that  the 
father  who  has  given  peace  to  the  world  can  be  no  one  but 
Octavian  ;  the  child  who  is  to  rule  the  world  can  have  been  in 
Virgil's  mind  no  other  than  the  heir  to  the  empire  .  .  .  who 
in  fact  was  never  born."  Nevertheless,  in  the  writer's 
opinion,  Virgil  was  mastered  by  certain  great  ideas  which 
find  in  Christianity  their  true  fulfilment.  He  believed  : 
"  (1 )  That  the  guilt  of  mankind  had  grown  to  be  unendurable, 
so  that  the  world  was  pitiably  in  need  of  regeneration. 
(2)  That  the  establishment  of  the  Empire  was  an  epoch 
strangely  favourable  to  some  such  ethical  movement,  and 
intended  by  Providence  to  introduce  it.  (3)  That  it  was 
the  duty  of  Rome  to  attempt  the  task.  (4)  That  one  special 
deliverer  would  be  sent  by  Providence  (or  in  the  JEneid 
that  a  deliverer  had  already  been  sent)  to  begin  the  work. 
(5)  That  the  work  would  involve  suffering  and  disappoint- 
ment ;  and  that  its  essence  lay  in  a  new  spirit,  a  new  and 
more  humane  ideal."  As  Professor  Conway  says,  if  these  were 
among  the  poet's  thoughts  then  certainly  "  in  the  deepest 
and  truest  sense  of  the  word  Virgil  did  '  prophesy  '  the 
coming  of  Christianity."  Particularly  interesting  is  his 
description  of  Virgil's  yearning  after  an   ideal  of  mercy 
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amid  the  terrible  oppression  oi  the  age.  We  ought  to  add 
that  all  three  essays  are  valuable,  and  to  express  our  sense 
that  Dr.  Mayor  deserves  gratitude  for  collecting  and  re- 
printing them  in  a  volume  form.  They  certainly  deal  with 
a  subject  on  which  literature  is  not  easily  accessible  to  the 
ordinary  reader. 

London  City  Churches.  By  A.  E.  Daniell.  With  numerous 
Illustrations  by  Leonard  Martin,  and  a  Map  showing 
the  position  of  the  Churches.  Second  Edition.  (Con- 
stable, 1907.  3s.  6d.  nett.) 
The  churches  of  the  City  of  London  offer  very  varied 
interest  whether  from  an  architectural,  antiquarian,  historic 
or  religious  point  of  view.  The  survivals  of  London  before 
the  fire,  like  All  Hallows,  Barking,  which  derives  its  name 
from  the  great  Convent  in  Essex  of  which  it  was  a  possession 
as  far  back  as  the  reign  of  Stephen  ;  the  immense  variety 
of  the  works  of  Wren  ;  the  modernising  of  the  older  interiors  ; 
the  careful  restorations,  like  that  of  St.  Bartholomew  the 
Great,  Smithfield— all  these  are  treated  with  discriminating 
criticism  by  a  writer  filled  with  enthusiastic  love  for  the 
City  churches.  He  deprecates  the  demolition  of  any  ; 
and  calls  upon  all  who  have  any  appreciation  for  the 
beautiful  in  architecture  or  any  veneration  for  the  historic 
monuments  of  past  ages,  to  "  stem  the  tide  of  desecration." 
Plainly  this  is  written  purely  from  the  architectural  and 
historical  standpoint.  Whether  it  should  be  qualified  or 
balanced  by  considerations  of  modern  religious  need  the 
writer  does  not  consider.  Without  endorsing  his  sentiments 
as  they  stand,  we  cordially  appreciate  the  interesting 
descriptions  of  architectural  features  and  ancient  monuments 
of  which  these  pages  are  full.  The  illustrations  from  the 
pen  of  Mr.  Leonard  Martin  are  admirable  pieces  of  work. 
The  full-page  reproductions  of  photographs  are  also  excellent. 
It  was  a  happy  thought  to  add  a  map  showing  the  actual 
position  of  every  church.  Altogether,  this  is  a  first-rate 
popular  account  which  we  are  not  surprised  to  see  has 
already  reached  its  second  edition. 

Outlines  of  European  History.  By  A.  J.  Grant,  M.A., 
Professor  of  History  in  Leeds  University.  (Longmans, 
Green.  3s.  6d.) 
The  need  for  a  good  book  of  European  history  for  the 
middle  forms  of  secondary  schools  has  long  been  apparent, 
and  Professor  Grant's  little  volume  seems  likely  to  supply 
that  need.  It  is  really  an  excellent  book  of  its  kind,  and 
should  stimulate  pupils  to  continue  their  studies  in  world 
history.  For  the  book,  without  being  in  the  least  degree 
"  scrappy,"  touches  on  an  extraordinarily  wide  range  of 
interesting  subjects  which  will  tempt  the  reader  to  pursue 
the  paths  thus  opened  up  before  him.  The  book  begins 
with  [Homer  and  ends  with  The  Hague  Conference  of 
1898,  and  little  of  real  value  is  omitted  in  these  350 
pages,  which  show  the  hand  of  one  who  combines  these  rare 
qualifications — the  knowledge  of  the  historian  and  the  skill 
of  the  practical  teacher.  Perhaps  the  only  criticism  to  be 
raised  against  the  book  is  that  modern  history  is  crowded 
into  too  small  a  space  ;  but  this  may  have  been  inevitable 
if  the  outlines  of  Roman  and  Greek  history  were  to  be 
included  in  a  book  of  this  compass.  Excellent  illustrations 
and  sketch  maps  accompany  the  book. 

The  new  volumes  issued  by  Messrs.  Ginn  and  Company; 


Boston,   of  their   International  Modern   Language  series, 
comprise  : 

(1)  Heine's  Poems.     Selected  and  Edited  with  Introduc- 
tion and  Notes.     By  Carl  Edgar  Eggert.     (2s.  6d.) 

A  judicious  selection  from  the  best  of  the  poet's  lyrical 
poems,  with  useful  notes  and  an  excellent  introduction  ; 
in  fact  one  of  the  best  we  have  come  across.  There  are 
also  a  full  bibliography  and  two  indexes  added.  Lovers 
of  Heine's  poetry  will  find  this  a  pleasing  and  satisfactory 
edition. 

(2)  Am  Deutschen  Herde.     By  Oskar  and  Valerie  Thier- 
gen.    With  English  Notes.   By  S.  W.  Cutting.    (2s.  6d.) 

This  is  a  book  specially  written  for  the  purpose  of  making 
English-speaking  students  acquainted  with  German  customs 
and  manners,  and  the  authors  have  succeeded  fairly  well  in 
their  somewhat  difficult  task.  Two  young  Americans, 
brother  and  sister,  are  on  a  visit  to  Germany — and  their 
experiences  in  Hamburg,  Berlin,  Dresden,  &c,  are  told  in 
eighteen  chapters,  by  means  of  dialogues,  letters,  and 
narratives.  There  is  much  that  is  good  and  useful  in  the 
text,  but  we  doubt  very  much  whether  the  twenty  pages 
that  contain  a  military  debate  in  the  German  Parliament, 
with  one  of  Bebel's  fiery  speeches,  are  suitable  food  for  those 
who  are  intended  to  benefit  by  the  book.  The  notes  are 
rather  scanty,  but  there  is  a  full  vocabulary. 

(3)  Gravelolte  (Chapter  XIV.  of  Jorn  Uhl).     By  Gustav 
Frenssen.     Edited  by  Otto  Heller.     (15.) 

It  was  to  be  expected  that  the  most  popular  of  the 
living  German  authors  would  be  called  upon  to  contribute 
to  our  school  literature,  but  the  difficulty  was  no  doubt 
to  find  a  suitable  extract.  The  Zolaesque  description  of  the 
famous  battle  of  Gravelotte,  as  edited  by  Dr.  Heller,  makes 
capital  reading,  and  is  probably  the  most  suitable  specimen 
of  Frenssen's  writings — although  it  is  rather  short.  The 
introduction  and  notes  are  very  good,  but  we  protest  against 
the  use  of  such  terms  in  the  latter  as,  scilicet,  sub  verbo, 
objurgation,  anacolulhon,  constructio  ad  sensum,  &c. 

(4)  Die  vierzehn  Nothelfer.     By  W.   H.   Riehl.     Edited 
by  J.  F.  L.  Raschen.     (15.) 

A  careful  edition  of  Riehl's  delightful  picture  of 
mediaeval  life  in  Germany,  with  all  the  needful  help  given. 
How  many  annotated  editions  of  this  novel,  by  the  bye, 
are  already  in  the  market  ? 

(5)  Hoher  als  die  Kirche.  By  Wilhelmine  v.  Hillern. 
•      Edited  by  C.  W.  Eastman,  Ph.D.     (is.  6d.) 

Frau  von  Hillern's  charming  story  is  well  suited  for 
school  use,  and  Dr.  Eastman  has  done  his  share  of  the  work 
very  satisfactorily.  The  last  two  of  the  books  of  this 
series  contain  also  exercises  for  translation  and  composition, 
adding  greatly  to  their  usefulness. 

German  for  Beginners.  By  L.  Harcourt.  (London  : 
Whittaker  and  Co.  Part  I.  is.  6d.  nett.  Part  II. 
2s.  nett.) 

This  is  the  third  revised  edition  of  a  well-established  book 
on  the  reform  method,  containing  in  the  first  part  subject- 
matter  intended  for  very  young  pupils,  while  the  second 
part  deals  with  such  subjects  as  will  give  the  pupil  a  good 
insight  into  German  life,  manners,  and  literature.  The 
books  are  well  graded  and  contain  all  that  is  necessary  for 
a   couple   of   years'    instruction.     Each    part   is   suitably 
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illustrated  and  contains  a  lucidly  written  synopsis  of  the 
grammar,  but  we  miss  vocabularies  to  the  reading-lessons. 
This  is  a  mistake  in  beginners'  books,  as  young  pupils 
cannot  use  a  dictionary  with  sufficient  discretion  and 
advantage. 

A  Practical  German  Grammar,  Reader,  and  Writer.  Part  II. 
By  Louis  Lubovius.  (William  Blackwood  and  Sons, 
Edinburgh.     35.) 

This  book  consists  of  a  reader,  containing  prose  extracts, 
one  of  Benedix's  plays,  poems  and  songs  with  music,  a 
complete  grammar  and  promiscuous  exercises.  There  is 
a  great  amount  of  useful  matter  in  the  book,  and  a 
class  that  has  gone  carefully  through  it  ought  to  be  well 
drilled  indeed.  But  the  author  has  crowded  too  much 
into  the  compass  of  the  book  and  the  arrangement  is 
not  always  as  clear  as  it  should  be.  In  the  hands  of  a 
capable  teacher,  however,  it  ought  to  lead  to  success. 

German  Science.  Parti.  By  C.  R.  Dow,  M.Sc.  (London: 
J.  M.  Dent  and  Co.     2$.  6d.  nett.) 

The  sciences  dealt  with  in  this  book  are  mathematics, 
experimental  physics,  and  chemistry,  to  each  of  which  some 
twenty  pages  are  devoted.  The  extracts  are  taken  from 
standard  German  school  books,  and  are  therefore  in  plain, 
understandable  language.  A  vocabulary,  giving  neither 
genders  of  nouns,  nor  hints  as  to  whether  verbs  are  strong 
or  weak,  is  added,  but  notes  have  been  dispensed  with. 

A  Skeleton  German  Grammar.  By  H.  G.  Atkins,  M.A. 
(Blackie  and  Son,  Ltd.  2s.) 
This  is  the  third  edition,  greatly  improved  and  enlarged, 
of  Professor  Atkins's  guide  for  beginners  who  intend  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  translation  of  a  German  text.  The  grammar 
part  is  very  complete,  and  by  the  use  of  red  ink  for  illus- 
trating the  more  important  points,  great  lucidity  has  been 
obtained.  The  second  part  consists  of  specially  arranged 
German  and  English  exercises,  intended  to  go  along  with  the 
grammar  lessons,  and  German  and  English  vocabularies 
have  been  added.  The  book  is  a  meritorious  piece  of 
workmanship  on  good,  old-fashioned  lines  of  grammar 
teaching. 

Clough's  Certificate  History  of  England  (1688-1760).  (Ralph 
Holland  and  Co.) 
The  title  of  this  book  sufficiently  explains  its  object,  and 
to  those  who  are  really  desirous  of  improving  history 
teaching  it  is  self -condemnatory.  Surely  at  this  time  of  day 
it  is  not  necessary  to  have  a  special  cram  book  for  examina- 
tion purposes,  and  least  of  all  is  it  advisable  to  offer  history 
in  this  form  to  readers  whose  general  culture  is  very  slight  ? 
The  best  part  of  the  volume  is  the  chapter  entitled  "  The 
Historical  Geography  of  Europe,"  and  the  worst  feature  is 
the  maps,  which  are  in  many  cases  wanting  in  clearness. 
It  cannot,  however,  be  denied  that  the  book  will  be  found 
useful  to  many  students  studying  for  the  certificate  examina- 
tion, and  thus  the  author  may^truly  maintain  that  he  has 
fulfilled  his  object. 

History  of  England  (in  three  volumes).     Vol.  I.  to  1509. 

By  W.  J.  Perry,  M.A.,  LL.D.     (Relfe  Brothers.     3s.) 

There  is  little  to  be  said  either  for  or  against  this  book, 

which  resembles  many  others  that  have  been  published 


during  the  last  few  years.  It  contains  a  clear,  straight- 
forward statement  of  the  facts  of  English  history,  told  with 
little  attempt  at  literary  art,  though  here  and  there  we  get 
bits  of  graphic  narration,  as  in  the  chapter  on  "  The 
Crusades."  "  Of  making  many  books  there  is  no  end," 
and  as  the  tendency  nowadays  is  for  each  school  to  pro- 
vide its  own  books  written  on  the  premises,  the  stream  of 
text-books  is  likely  to  flow  on  indefinitely. 

Readings  in  English  History.  From  Original  Sources. 
Books  I.  and  II.  to  1485.  (Blackie  and  Son.  2s.  and 
2S.  6d.) 

These  volumes  will  be  a  most  valuable  adjunct  to  the 
teaching  of  English  history,  for  they  give  to  the  pupils 
a  sense  of  the  reality  of  history  which  is  so  often  lacking. 
All  the  most  interesting  chronicles  and  writers  have  been 
laid  under  contribution,  from  Casar  with  his  fine  descrip- 
tion of  the  Druids,  to  Holinshed  and  the  Battle  of  Bosworth, 
with  the  result  that  the  reader  gets  a  continuous  narrative 
of  events  mostly  from  the  pen  of  those  who  actually  lived 
in  the  period  they  describe.  The  choice  of  authors  and 
extracts  is  excellent,  and  many  teachers  will  be  glad  to 
have,  in  this  handy  form,  pages  from  Froissart,  the  Paston 
Letters,  Roger  of  Hovenden,  &c,  which  are  not  easily  acces- 
sible to  the  general  public.  The  book  will  inspire  young 
readers  more  than  any  number  of  elaborate  text-books  of 
history. 

Highways  of  History.  Books  I.,  II.,  and  III.  (Nelson  and 
Sons.) 

The  best  part  of  these  books  is  the  series  of  interesting 
historical  pictures  which  accompany  the  letterpress,  and 
will  delight  the  hearts  of  both  teacher  and  taught.  Turner, 
Watts,  Alma-Tadema,  Landseer,  and  others  illustrate 
different  scenes  and  events  in  English  history,  and  add 
greatly  to  the  value  of  the  text,  which  is  not  to  be  distin- 
guished from  many  other  elementary  historical  readers. 

Macaulay's  History  of  England.  Chapters  I.  to  III.  Edited 
by  W.  F.  Reddaway,  M.A.  (Cambridge  University 
Press.     2S.) 

It  is  unnecessary  in  these  times  to  say  any  words 
of  commendation  concerning  Macaulay's  History  :  it  is 
established  as  a  classic,  and  although  all  scholars  may  not 
agree  with  the  verdict  of  Lord  Acton,  Bishop  Stubbs,  and 
Creighton,  and  of  Harnack  and  Mommsen,  that  Macaulay 
was  the  greatest  historian  the  world  had  ever  produced, 
they  would  certainly  vote  him  a  place  in  the  very  first  rank. 
Mr.  Reddaway  writes  a  clear,  sensible  introduction,  and 
supplies  all  necessary  notes  within  a  small  compass.  The 
book  in  this  cheap,  compact  form  should  certainly  be 
placed  in  the  hands  of  all  pupils  over  fourteen  years  of  age, 
and  would  serve  excellently  as  a  reader  in  the  higher  forms 
of  secondary  schools,  Macaulay's  flow  of  language  and 
picturesque  style  being  peculiarly  stimulating  to  young 
and  enthusiastic  minds. 

Young  Folks'  History  of  England.     (Relfe  Brothers.) 

There  is  nothing  to  be  said  about  this  little  volume 
which  might  not  be  said  about  a  hundred  other  almost 
identical  volumes.  It  contains  a  clear  statement  of  facts, 
without  any  attempt  at  an  interesting  presentation  of  them. 
The  preface  states  it  is  meant  for  Junior  Forms,  but  young 
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children  should  be  introduced  to  history  by  something  far 
more  attractive  than  bare  facts.  With  the  whole  world  of 
beautiful  poetry  and  prose  from  which  to  select  our  history 
it  seems  a  great  pity  to  condemn  the  young  to  such  a  dry 
record.  They  would  learn  far  more  from  ballads  and  stories 
told  dramatically  and  vividly. 

Days  Before  History.  By  H.  R.  Hall.  With  Preface 
by  J.  J.  Findlay,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  (Harrap.  is.) 
"  Good  wine  needs  no  bush,"  and  Professor  Findlay's 
Introduction  to  this  delightful  little  book  is  almost  super- 
fluous. The  idea  is  excellent,  and  it  is  carried  out  very 
satisfactorily.  The  author  understands  the  child-mind, 
and  knows  that  children  are  never  so  happy  as  when  they 
are  doing  something,  and  so  he  endeavours  to  make 
history  as  concrete  as  possible.  Round  the  story  of  Tig, 
a  little  boy  of  pre-historic  days,  Mr.  Hall  has  grouped  much 
interesting  information  concerning  "  the  days  before  his- 
tory," and  the  form  in  which  he  casts  the  story — that 
of  an  uncle  talking  to  his  young  nephew  and  his  friends — 
is  particularly  attractive  and  natural.  The  uncle  encour- 
ages his  young  friends  to  picture  the  daily  life  of  their 
remote  ancestor,  to  reconstruct  his  dwelling,  his  bow  and 
arrow,  to  visit  the  museum  and  see  actual  implements, 
pottery,  &c,  of  these  early  days.  This  i3  how  history 
should  be  taught.  This  is  what  makes  history  real  and 
teaches  young  children  to  realise — not  consciously,  of  course 
— its  meaning  and  value.  A  few  clear  illustrations  accom- 
pany the  book. 

The  Neighbours  of  Britain.  (McDougall's  Educational 
Co.  is.  6d.) 
The  plan  of  this  book  is  to  be  commended  as  educationally 
sound.  Interest  in  geography  is  to  be  stimulated  by 
an  appeal  to  the  eye,  and  the  many  illustrations  will  cer- 
tainly attract  and  delight  young  pupils.  The  letterpress 
is  a  trifle  "scrappy,"  but  this  is  perhaps  inevitable  owing 
to  the  attempt  to  describe  Europe  in  250  pages,  more  than 
half  of  which  are  devoted  to  the  illustrations. 

A  Geography  of  Europe  and  the  British  Isles.  By  Lilias 
Milroy.  (Blackie  and  Son.  2s.) 
Now  that  much  more  attention  is  being  paid  to  the 
study  of  geography  in  the  schools  the  number  of  text- 
books is  naturally  on  the  increase.  Miss  Milroy  is  a  teacher 
of  experience,  and  has  written  an  eminently  sensible  little 
volume.  She  has  attempted  to  connect  history  and 
geography,  and  shows  how  impossible  it  is  in  many 
cases  to  understand  the  one  without  the  other.  The  book 
is  very  clearly  arranged,  each  chapter  containing  a  useful 
summary  of  the  most  important  points  connected  with 
each  country. 

The  Book  of  Rustem.  Retold  by  E.  M.  Wilmot-Buxton. 
(George  Harrap  and  Co.  is.  6d.) 
To  most  readers  the  name  of  Rustem  is  only  familiar  in 
the  beautiful  lines  of  Matthew  Arnold,  but  the  poet  has 
only  selected  one  touching  incident  in  the  crowded  and 
romantic  life  of  the  great  Persian  hero.  Miss  Wilmot- 
Buxton  has  done  well  to  put  into  compact  form  the  national 
epic  of  Persia,  for  it  makes  noble  reading  and  is  just  the 
volume  to  place  to  every  boy's  hands.  The  adaptor  has 
done  her  work  well,  and  has  told  a  wonderful  story  simply 
and  vigorously. 


Stories  from  Dickens.  By  J.  Walker  McSpadden.  (George 
Harrap  and  Co.     is.  6d.) 

Stories  from  Dickens  must  always  be  delightful  to  the 
Dickens-lover  ;  at  the  same  time  it  is  surprising  that  any 
one  should  need  to  "  extract  "  Dickens.  We  live,  however, 
in  such  a  strange  hurrying  age,  that  it  may  be  necessary 
to  give  young  people  this  form  of  Dickens  in  order  to  induce 
them  to  read  Dickens  at  all.  If  so  these  "  stories  "  are  justi- 
fied, though  it  is  a  great  pity  that  the  present  generation 
of  young  people  cannot  go  direct  to  the  master  of  fiction, 
instead  of  making  his  acquaintance  through  a  middleman. 
As  stories,  nothing  but  praise  must  be  awarded  to  the 
narrator,  who  employs  Dickens's  own  language  in  most 
skilful  manner. 

Geography  Books.  The  Ambleside  Series.  By  Charlotte 
M.  Mason.  Books  II.,  III.,  IV.  (Kegan  Paul  and 
Co.     is.  6d.,  2S.,  and  2s.,  respectively.) 

This  is  an  excellent  series  of  books  which  deserves 
to  be  very  widely  used.  Nothing  quite  like  them  is 
known  to  the  present  reviewer,  who  hails  with  joy  this 
successful  attempt  to  make  geography  vivid,  picturesque, 
and  human.  Miss  Mason  has  given  each  country  and 
county  its  own  individuality.  She  has  shown  us  Yorkshire, 
with  its  dales  and  its  moors,  its  clothing  towns,  its  knives  and 
forks.  She  has  laid  the  poet  and  the  historian  under 
contribution.  Fox  tells  us  of  good  Rowland  Taylor,  the 
Vicar  of  Hadleigh,  Wordsworth  of  young  Romilly  and  the 
founding  of  Bolton  Abbey.  Much  stress  is  laid  upon  the 
use  of  maps,  and  most  teachers  will  agree  with  Dr.  Watts — 
whom  Miss  Mason  quotes  with  approval — that  "  the  situa- 
tion of  the  several  parts  of  the  earth  is  better  learned  by 
one  day's  conversing  with  a  map  than  by  merely  reading 
the  description  of  their  situation  a  hundred  times  over  in 
books  of  geography." 

An  Introduction  to  Practical  Geography .  I.  Maps.  II.  The 
Globe.  III.  Climate.  By  Simmons  and  Richardson. 
(Macmillan  and  Co.     is.  each  part.) 

This  is  an  edition  in  three  parts  of  a  book  based  upon 
material  collected  by  Professor  Gregory  in  connection  with 
his  revision  of  Huxley's  Phsiography.  The  authors  state 
in  the  preface  that  they  aim  at  "  the  rational  education  of 
our  future  explorers,  colonists,  merchants,  soldiers,  and 
others  who  assist  in  the  work  of  the  Empire  "  ;  after  that 
one  is  prepared  for  anything.  In  spite  of  this  explana- 
tion we  think  the  title  is  misleading,  because  it  implies,  no 
doubt  accidentally,  that  it  is  a  book  for  beginners.  We 
admit  that  it  is  a  very  valuable  and  interesting  handbook 
for  those  who  need  it,  or  for  those  who  can  find  the  time  to 
work  through  it ;  but  we  feel  sure,  nevertheless,  that  it  is 
much  too  laborious  a  work  to  find  a  place  in  the  regular 
curriculum  of  our  schools.  Only  those  classes  which  are 
specially  devoted  to  a  close  study  of  the  compass,  maps, 
charts,  &c.  (to  say  nothing  of  hachures  and  contours)  can 
appreciate  the  first  part,  while  twenty  pages  or  more 
on  sun-dials  in  the  second  part  seems  excessive  for 
school  purposes.  In  spite  of  the  official  recommendation 
of  practical  work  in  geography,  we  can  only  express  a  pious 
hope  that  our  junior  classes  may  be  spared  the  toil  of 
having  to  work  through  books  like  this.  Geography  can 
be  made  the  most  interesting  lesson  in  the  time-table,  but 
hardly  geography  of  this  type. 
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by  the  Gauls 

Merivale's  Roman  Trium- 
virates 

Sankey's  Spartan  and  The- 
ban  Supremacies 

Smith's  (Bosworth)  Rome 
and  Carthage 


EPOCHS  OF  MODERN  HISTORY. 

19  Vols.,  with  Maps,  2S.  64  each. 


Airy's  English  Restoration 
and  Louis  XIV.,  1648-1678 

Church's  Beginning  of  the 
Middle  Ages 

Cox's  Crusades 

Creighton's  Age  of  Elizabeth 

Gairdner's  Houses  of  Lan- 
caster and  York 

Gardiner's 
War 


Thirty     Years' 


First      Two 


Gardiner's 

Stuarts 


Gardiner's  (Mrs.)  French  Re- 
volution, 1789-1795 

Hale's  Fall  of  the  Stuarts 
and  Western  Europe  from 
1678-1697 

Johnson'sNormans  in  Europe 


Longman's  Frederick  the 
Great  and  the  Seven  Years 
War 

Ludlow's  War  of  American 
Independence,  1775-1783 

McCarthy's  Epoch  of  Reform 
1830-1850 

Moberly's  The  Early  Tudors 

Morris's  Age  of  Anne 

Morris's  The  Early  Hano- 
verians 

Seebohm's 
volution 


Protestant    Re- 


Stubbs's  The  Early  Planta- 
genets 


Warburton's 
Third 


Edward    the 
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